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LETTER  OF  IKSTRUOTIOXS. 


Dkpartmknt  of  the  Interior, 

Wmhington^  July  7,  1900, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  section  25  of  the 
act  of  Congre^ys,  approved  April  12,  1900,  entitled  "An  act  tempo- 
rarily to  provide  revenues  and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  which  provides  as  follows: 

That  the  coinmiHsioner  of  enhication  shall  superintend  public  instruction  through- 
out Porto  Rico,  and  all  disbursenienta  on  account  thereof  must  be  approved  by  him; 
and  he  shall  i>erform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  make  such 
reports  through  the  governor  as  may  l)e  reciuiVed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  annually  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

I  have  to  request  that  you  will  cause  this  matt<5r  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  th(»  commissioner  of  education,  with  request  that  he 
will  pr(»pare  and  forward  through  you  for  my  consideration,  at  a  date 
not  later  than  October  1,  1000,  a  report  of  the  educational  matters  per- 
taining to  Porto  Rico  with  which  he  is  charged  under  existing  laws. 

In  addition  to  such  matters  as  may  be  embodied  by  the  commissioner 
of  education  in  his  report,  it  is  desirable  that  he  incoiponite  therein 
answers  to  the  following  questions,  which  correspona  to  questions 
annually  propounded  bv  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  this  Department 
to  each  State  and  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
the  United  States,  to  wit: 

1.  Nuinb«?r  of  pufnls  enr«>lkMl  on  the  school  register  (excluding  duplicates 

or  reenrollments): 
Wliite— 

Males : 

Females 

Total  white 

Colored — 

MaK»H 

Females 

Total  colored 

White  and  colored — 

Males 

Females 

Total 

2.  Average  dailv  attendance: 

White....: 

Colored - 

Total 
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3.  Average  number  of  days  the  public  schools  were  kept: 

White 

Colored , 

All 

4.  Number  of  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses  (including  buildings  reute<l ) : 

For  white  schools 

For  colored  schools 


All 

5.  Estimated  value  of  all  public  school  property $. 

6.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  high  schools  or  studyuig  high- 

school  brancnes,  i.  e. ,  pursuing  such  studies  as  algebra,  geometry, 
physics,  chemistrv,  general  historv,  Latin,  and  modem  languages  other 
than  English  ancf  Spanish  (included  in  answer  to  question) 

7.  Whole  number  of  dinerent  teachers  enrolled: 

White- 
Males  

Females 


Total  white 

Colore<l — 

Males 

Females 

Total  coloretl 

White  and  colore^l — 

Males 

Females 

Total 

8.  Average  monthlv  salaries  of  teachers: 
White- 
Males  

Females 


Average  white 


Colored — 
Males  ... 
Females  . 


Average  colored. 


White  and  coloreii — 

Males 

Females 

Average  of  all 

9.  Receipts  for  the  school  year  (1899-1900): 

From  interest  of  pennanent  school  funds $. 

From  insular  taxes  (or  appropriations) 

Fn)m  local  taxes  (or  appn)pnations) 

From  sale  of  Ijonds 

From  all  otlier  s<jun-es 


Total  rec^eipttt  for  public  monevs 

10.  Exiwnditure  for  the  school  year '(1899-1900): 

For  sites,  buildings  (including  permanent  repairs  and  alterations)  fur- 
niture, libraries,  and  ai)paratus 

For  salaries  of  superintendents  an<i  teachers 

Bonded  indebtedness  paid 

All  other  expenses 

Total  expenditure  of  public  school  moneys 
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The  enumeration  of  the  topics  given  above  is  not  intended  to 
exclude  the  presentation  of  other  educational  matters  which  may  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  commissioner  in  his  report;  on  the  contrary, 
the  fullest  information  is  desired. 

It  is  desii-ablo  that  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of 
Porto  Rico  be  submitted  to  the  Department  within  the  time  above 
specified  in  order  that  proper  consideration  may  be  given  to  the 
important  subjects  therein  requiring  attention  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  President. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A,  Hitchcock, 

Secretary. 
The  Governor  of  Porto  Rico, 

San  Jvxin^  Porto  Rho, 


LETTEK  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Executive  Mansion, 
Sa/i  Juan,  P.  R,,  Octobet^  15,  1900. 
Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  on  education  in 
Porto  Rico,  by  Hon.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  commissioner  of  education. 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  H.  Allen, 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

WashingtO'ti,  D,  C, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

October  22,  1900. 
The  accompanjring  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  for 
Porto  Rico,  submitted  to  this  Department  through  the  governor,  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  section  25  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  12,  1900,  *'  To  temporarily  provide  revenues  and  a  civil  govern- 
ment for  Porto  Rico,  anci  other  purposes,"  is  herewith  transmitted  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Educjition  for  nis  consideration. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  desired  to  print  this  as  one  of  the  regular  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is  requested  that  it  be  returned  at 
an  early  day  as  practic«,ble,  together  with  any  recommendations  in  the 
premises  that  he  may  desire  to  suggest. 

F.  L.  Campbell, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Education  Office,  October  23,  1900. 
Respectfully  returned  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  tne  statement  that  the  repoi-t  of  the  commissioner  of  education 
for  Porto  Rico  has  been  read  and  found  to  be  in  complete  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  form  prescribed  by  me  for  such  report 
as  required  in  section  25  of  an  act  of  Congress  temporarily  to  provide 
revenues  and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  and  other  purposes. 

W.  T.  Harris, 

CmnrnisHioner. 


R  E  P  O  K  T 


COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  PORTO  RICO. 


Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Com  issioner, 

San  Juan,,  Octcker  15^  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  first  report  on  edu- 
cation in  Porto  Rico.  1  beg  to  add  that  beginning  May  1,  1900,  and 
continuing  until  mv  arrival  August  4,  1900,  Dr.  George  G.  Gvofi  was 
first  president  of  the  insular  board  of  education  and  later  acting  com- 
missioner of  education,  that  he  made  no  report  upon  the  work  of  edu- 
cation in  Porto  Rico  for  this  period,  and  that  he  left  no  statement  of 
his  administmtion  beyond  a  bnef  note  of  suggestions  headed,  "A  num- 
ber of  matters  of  pressing  importance  to  which  I  thought  I  ought  to  call 
your  attention  that  action  may  not  be  delayed  an  unnecessair  moment 
after  your  arrival."  It  will  be  seen  that  these  suggestions  refer  wholly 
to  matters  to  be  taken  up  and  not  at  all  to  the  work  done  in  the  time 
named. 

On  July  1,  1900,  fire  destroyed  the  ''model  and  training  school," 
in  which  the  department  had  its  oflices.  All  the  records  of  the  office 
were  burned,  and  hence  no  definite  data  for  the  closing  months  of  the 
school  ye^r  are  available.  You  will  therefore  appreciate  the  difficulty 
attending  the  writing  of  this  report. 

I  came  to  San  rJuan  at  noon  Saturday,  August  4,  1900,  and  took 
charge  of  my  department  Mondav  morning,  August  6, 1900,  Dr.  Groff 
sailing  the  same  day  for  New  York.  I  w^as  unable  to  obtain  froia 
him  in  this  brief  tinie  any  oml  statement  of  educational  conditions  i# 
Porto  Rico,  and  was  obliged  to  begin  my  work  without  records  or 
guidance. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Cfmimis»ioner  of  Edncation, 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Allen, 

Goveimor  of  Porto  Rico, 


NEW  QUARTERS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

When  1  entered  upon  my  duties  I  found  the  department  located  in 
three  small  rooms  in  the  executive  mansion.     Through  the,  k\w^ik^ 
assistance  of  Hon.  William  H.  Hunt,  secxeiVja.T'j  oi  ^ox\»  ^\^y^^^^^ 
Hon.  W.  H.  Elliott,  secretary  of  the  \i\teT\oT^YOoTc\aN^«t^  ^<^<ac\fc^^»^ 
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this  dppartmeut  in  the  Intondencia  building  on  Plaza  Alfonso  XII,  and 
into  those  rooms  the  department  moved  September  1,  IHOO.  The 
department  now  has  seven  rooms,  lar^e,  convenient,  and  ample  for  the 
proix^r  dispatch  of  its  l)usinoss.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  othce  room, 
one  ^(XkI  room  is  set  aside  as  a  pedaiifo^ical  librarv  and  another  as  a 
pedajrogical  museum.  In  the  same  buildint^r  two  additional  rooms,  con- 
venient and  commodious,  are  used  by  the  supj)ly  and  shippinof  depart- 
ment. Here  are  received  all  the  books,  charts,  maps,  and  supi)lies  for 
the  schools  of  the  ishmd,  and  from  h(»re  are  shipi)ed  all  the  necessary 
equipments  for  the  schools  of  the  island. 

The  departmental  organization  includes  an  jissistant  conunissioner, 
a  disbursinjjr  ofHcer,  a  secn»tarv,  two  st(Mio<r raphe rs,  a  bookkeeper,  a 
shipping  clerk,  a  i)ension  clerk,  a  record  clerk,  a  tile  clei'k.  a  copy 
clerk,  a  messenger,  and  a  janitor.  This  organization  is  now  complete, 
and  the  business  of  the  department  is  attended  to  promptly  and,  I 
believe,  satisfactorily. 

S(MIOOL   LAWS. 

The  school  law  promulgated  by  (ieneral  Henry  is  still  followed.  It  is 
not  titled  to  the  conditions.  This  law  is  said  by  Dr.  GrotF  to  have  been 
written  in  part  by  General  Katon,  **  who  was  on  the  island  three 
months,  and  who  made  but  one  trip  outside  the  capital.''  Tlu^  law  is 
based  largely  upon  the  school  system  of  Massa<'husetts.  At  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  insular  legislature  it  should  be  wholly  abrogated  and 
a  new  law-  passed  in  its  st(»ad.  The  reasons  for  this  are  too  numerous 
for  enumeration  here.  One  matter  alone  must  suilice.  It  is  typical. 
The  law  authorizes  the  granting  of  licenses  to  teach  to  all  teachers  for 
five  years.  It  does  not  recpiire  an  examination  of  applicant.^,  provided 
they  hold  a  Spanish  or  Porto  Rican  title.  It  gives  the  power  to  (Muploy 
teachers  w^hollv  to  local  boards.  One  school  in  San  fluan  that  gradu- 
ated many  of  tiiese  teachers  was  suppressed  by  the  same  authority  that 
legalized  its  graduates  to  t<?ach,  uix)n  their  diplomas  from  this  school, 
for  five  years.  Licenses  were  issued  in  great  numbers  -vastly  more 
than  there  are  schools  upon  the  island.  The  power  to  control  the 
teaching  force  is  thus  taken  bodily  from  the  department  and  placed 
with  local  boards.  This  is  fatal  to  the  advancement  of  the  schools. 
It  is  impossilile  to  sui^ervise  education — as  required  under  the  act  of 
Congress  providing  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Kico-  so  long  as  the 
ccmimissioner  is  absolutelv  h(»lpless  in  the  control  of  teachers.  There 
should  be  a  change  here  tLat  will  make  it  impossible  for  incompetent 
teachers  to  hold  a  license,  and  that  will  protect  good  teaciiers  from  the 
competitions  and  machinations  of  worthless  teachers,  and  fiom  the 
pernicious  interference  of  politicians.  The  department  does  not  covet 
power,  but  it  is  willing  to  assume  power  when  by  doing  so  it  can  give 
security  to  worthy  teachers  and  the  best  instruction  to  the  pupils. 

Local  boards  of  education  are  constituted  by  the*  same  law.  These 
are  required  to  pay  rent  for  teachers'  home;  select,  rent,  and  equip 
buildings  for  school  purposes;  and  elect  teachers  for  the  schools.  Tney 
have  no  power  to  assess  or  collect  any  money.  They  are  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  alcalde  and  any  ayuntamiento  of  the  several  munici- 
palities. These  municipalities  are  frequently  in  debt  and  make  no 
appropriation  to  the  local  lx)ard.  Thus  they  are  by  law  compelled  to 
make  contracts  which  by  law  they  are  helpless  to  honor.     Many  of 
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these  boards  are  composed  of  good  men,  anxious  to  promote  education 
and  to  cooperate  with  this  department,  but  they  frankly  confess  their 
inability  to  do  as  they  would  like,  because  they  have  neither  iK)wer 
nor  resources  to  do  so. 

1  do  not  deem  it  prudent  at  this  time  to  comment  at  length  upon 
these  l(»oral  provisions. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  many  barrios  of  large  population  no  schools  were  opened.  When 
it  is  rememlxM-ed  that  only  one  in  ten  of  the  number  of  schools  needed 
can  be  opened  with  the  money  at  command,  we  cun  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty ot*  assigning  the  schools  upon  any  equitable  basis.  After  long 
and  careful  study  of  this  problem  it  was  decided  to  make  a  per  capita 
assignment  of  schools.  By  this  plan  some  numicupalities  were  assigned 
a  greatly  increased  num])er  of  scnools.  IJtuado  last  year  had  0  schools. 
This  year  it  was  given  2it  schools.  Its  large  population  entitled  it  to 
this  increase.  It  was  asserted  that  in  such  cases  the  increased  number 
would  not  be  provided  for  by  the  local  board.  Such  did  not  prove  to 
be  the  case.  With  connuendable  zeal  the  Utuado  board  accepted  the 
proposition,  rented  the  houses,  employed  the  teachers,  and  opened  the 
schools  on  time.  This  in  general  mis  been  the  case.  Where  the  con- 
ditions are  made  perfectly  clear  and  the  plan  is  reasonable,  action  can 
be  had.  The  people  want  schools.  The  pupils  will  attend  the  schools. 
Last  year  tllO  schools  were  opened  in  Porto  Rico.  This  year  we  shall 
maintain  at  least  800  schools,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.  This  will 
provide  for  almost  l*,000  additional  pupils.  That  is  something.  The 
accompanying  schedide  will  show  how  these  schools  are  distributed. 

ENGLISH   SUPERVISORS. 

There  are  by  law  !(>  English  supervisors,  graduates  of  colleges  or 
normal  schools,  arid  their  compensation  is  hxed  at  $7o  per  month 
throughout  thi»  year.  These  supervisors  were  at  tirst.  by  order  of 
General  Eaton,  the  first  director  of  education  under  military  control, 
teac»hers  of  English  in  the  schools.  They  were,  says  Dr.  Groff,  '^ex- 
soldiers,  ex-teamsters,  ex-packers,  and  other  such  men,  very  largely."" 
They  now  do  no  teaching.  Their  entire  time  is  devoted  to  supervision. 
Last  year  two  of  these  supervisors  were  also  principals  of  schools  at 
San  rtuan  and  at  Ponce.  1  was  soon  convinced  that  the  work  of  a 
supervisor  is  suffici(»nt  to  employ  his  entire  time.  No  supervisor  will 
hereafter  be  assigniHl  any  other  service.  These  officers  visit  each 
school  in  their  district  once  a  month.  They  report  directly  to  the 
commissioner  of  education.  Of  them  Dr.  Groff  says :  '^The  law  fixes 
the  number  at  sixteen.  I  would  have,  if  I  had  remained  in  office, 
reduced  the  number  to  ten  the  present  year.  After  that  we  might 
reduce  the  luunber  to  tive  or  seven."  I  can  not  agree  to  this  reduc- 
tion. There  is  absolute  need  for  closer  supervision  than  is  now  given 
the  schools. 

It  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  system  to  cuilail  supervisory  functions 
at  this  time.  The  number  of  schools  will  annually  increase!  It  is  not 
wise  to  reduce  the  number  of  supervisors.  We  shall  have  16  this 
year,  as  the  law  provides.  They  are  for  the  most  part  as  good  men  as 
the  salary  can  command.     Their  value  to  the  system  is  due  ta  iVs^vt 
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visits  to  the  schools,  their  reports  to  the  central  office,  their  tact  in 
dealing  with  teachei*8,  citizens,  and  local  boards,  and  their  oversight 
of  the  Government  property  in  use  in  the  schools. 

There  is  a  luarkect  difference  in  the  ability  of  these  men.  This  shows 
itself  in  the  educational  sentiment  of  the  various  districts.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  law  may  })e  so  modified  as  to  define  more  specifically  their 
duties,  pay  them  a  fair  salary,  and  demand  of  them  c()rroNi)ondingl3' 
high  qualifications  and  sen'ice.  I  have  reorganized  the  force,  have 
appointed  a  number  of  new  ones,'and  believe  that  now  they  are  a  fairly 
effective  and  satisfactory  corps  of  assistants.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
department  to  have  them  meet  soon  at  San  Juan  and  discuss  the  prac- 
tical problems  with  w^hich  they  have  to  deal.  At  the  pres(Mit  time  it 
is  the  purix)se  of  the  department  to  increase  their  power  as  far  as 
practicable  and  to  place  upon  them  increai^ed  duties.  From  time  to 
time  letters  of  advice  and  explanation  touching  questions  of  current 
significance  are  mailed  to  them  that  they  may  be  properly  guided  in 
their  work  and  that  they  may  understand  the  policy  of  tlie  dei3artment. 
These  lett-ers  have  been  of  considerable  service,  and  typical  ones  are 
herewith  inserted. 

The  difficulty  attending  their  work  is  due  to  the  friction  of  races 
and  languages.  The  teacners  who  speak  no  English,  and  who  are  not 
wholly  willing  to  acxjept  the  new  order  of  things,  look  upon  these 
supervisors  as  oflBcial  meddlers.  This  has  led  to  a  few  unpleasant  and 
unfortunate  experiences.  But  in  general  the  teachers  welcome  this 
supei-vision,  and  now  appreciate  its  value  to  them  and  to  the  schools. 
The  best  friend  a  good  teacher  can  have  is  his  English  supervisor. 
The  best  friend  of  the  children  and  of  the  system  is  this  same  officer 
when  he  honestly  and  courageously  reports  an  incompetent  and  immoral 
teacher.  If  a  teacher  drinks  rum  and  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  school 
in  the  presence  of  his  pupils,  it  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  this  depart- 
ment has  a  supervisor  who  reports  it.  The  teacher  mav  protest  against 
the  loss  of  a  position  and  dismissal  from  the  service,  his  fri(»nds  may 
petition  the  department,  but  it  is  only  decent  and  right  that  the  depart- 
ment sustain  the  sup(»rvisor  and  protect  the  children  from  such  licensed 
incompetency. 

There  is  a  weakness  in  the  present  system.  These  supervisors  seldom 
meet  the  commissioner.  They  may  be  eflicient — they  may  not.  It  is 
believed  that  a  field  deputy  s&oulcf  be  sent  over  the  island  to  take  up 
problems  of  moment  with  the  supervisor,  meet  the  lo(*al  boards, 
address  the  citizens,  and  in  general  convey  the  will  and  purpose  of  the 
department  to  the  people  and  ofticials.  Such  an  official  must,  of  course, 
know  and  speak  the  two  languages  fluently.  He  must  be  a  trained 
school  man.  He  must  have  had  wide  experience.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  good  sense  and  of  character.  Such  an  officer  it  is  difficult  to  find. 
I  have  at  last  located  one  in  Venezuela,  and  I  hope  soon  to  have  him 
take  up  this  work. 

AMERICAN    TEACHERS. 

By  military  law  one  teacher  of  English,  whose  nativ^e  tongue  is  Eng- 
lish, must  l)e  employed  in  each  city  or  town  having  a  graded  school. 
There  were  67  such  positions  last  year.  How  many  were  filled  under 
this  law  I  am  unable  to  state;  but  during  the  current  school  year, 
beginning  October  1,  1900,  more  graded  systems  are  in  operation,  and 
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in  each  case  at  least  one  American  teacher  is  employed,  and  in  some 
cases  bright  young  American  teachers  have  so  mastered  the  Spanish  as 
to  secure  positions  in  the  higher  grades  and  principalships  of  the 
schools.  The  total  number  of  American  teachers  now  engaged  in  the 
schools  is  above  100.  and  the  demand  is  for  more,  provided  tney  know 
enough  Spanish  to  instruct  the  children  in  their  native  tongue. 

These  American  teachers  at  the  outset  were  mostly  young  men  who 
came  to  Porto  Rico  with  the  American  army.  None  of  them  knew 
Spanish,  and  some  of  them  knew  little  English.  Gradually  the  quality 
was  improved  bv  the  addition  of  groups  of  teachers,  mostly  women, 
from  the  United  States.  These  the  military  government  carried  free 
to  and  from  San  Juan  and  New  York.  The  same  assistance  has  been 
generously  continued  by  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War. 

These  teachers  were  selected  solely  upon  application  and  testimonial, 
and  were  not  always  desirable  persons  for  the  work  nor  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  vast  army  of  American  teachei*s,  but  some  of  them 
merit  the  warmest  commendation  and  the  greatest  respect.  Under 
circumstances  most  unusual  and  conditions  most  unpropitious  they 
entered  upon  their  labors  and  did  nobly.  Living  often  m  a  remote 
village,  without  a  single  associate  who  spoke  the  English  language, 
they  struggled  on  and  accomplished  much  good. 

One  group  deserves  no  credit — the  seekers  after  novelty  and  new 
experiences,  mere  adventurers,  who  imposed  upon  the  administration 
and  the  children,  and  who  used  the  salary  and  position  of  teacher  solely 
to  see  a  new  country  for  a  vear  and  then  return.  Fortunately  these 
aie  gone,  and  the  better  teachers  remain  to  carry  on  a  really  helpful  and 
arduous  tiisk.  The  people  of  Porto  Rico  have  patiently  borne  with 
these  adventurers,  and  quietly  longed  for  their  departure.  What  the 
schools  need  above  all  else  is  a  trained  body  of  earnest  teachers  who 
come  to  help,  and  who  know  w^hat  it  means  to  sacritice  for  a  great 
cause. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  those  who  have  been  reelected,  about  fifty 
American  teachers  have  been  selected,  and  they  are  now  entering  upon 
their  duties.  These  have  some  knowledge  of  Spanish,  they  are  gradu- 
ates of  leading  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools,  have  been 
successful  teachers  in  their  respective  States,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  voung  men  and  young  women  of  ability  and  discretion.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  these  teachers  will  do  a  great  service  to  the 
schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

Under  the  law  these  teachers  of  English  are  called  ''kindergarten 
teachers,'-  and  the  idea  was  widely  circulated  that  these  teachers 
from  the  States  should  be  and  were  trained  kindergartners.  The 
term  ''primary  teacher,'"  was  held  in  reproach,  and  as  a  result  the 
people  were  given  a  false  idea  of  both  kindergartens  and  of  primary 
schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  few  trained  kindergartners  came 
to  the  island.  Teachers  of  all  grades  of  American  schools,  young 
women  from  normal  schools,  young  men  from  colleges,  with  no  ex- 
perience whatever  in  any  kind  of  teaching,  and  in  some  cases  young 
men  with  no  training  in  any  higher  institution  and  with  no  experience 
in  teaching  went  into  the  towns  as  kindergarten  teachers.  Some  people 
in  Porto  Rico  were  well  enough  acquainted  with  educational  systems  to 
detect  this  fraud,  and  the  reaction  m  places  was  by  local  school  author- 
ities to  declare  their  opposition  to  employing  kindergartners — i.  e., 
American  teachers — for  this  year.     Porto  Rico  is  not  yet  ready  fov  tVsft 
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wide  introduction  of  the  kindergarten.  In  a  few  cities  such  an  insti- 
tution has  a  legitimate  function,  and  in  these  it  will  be  founded.  Some 
one  is  responsible  for  this  unfortunate  travesty  on  true  teaching.  His- 
torically the  kindergarttni  came  late.  Froel^el  did  not  publish  his 
Education  of  Man  until  1826.  The  first  kindergarten  was  opened  at 
Keilhau  in  1817.  Before  this  time  the  schools  of  the  world  did  some 
good,  and  did  it  without  the  kindergarten  gifts  or  mothods.  Poda- 
gogically  the  kindergarten  is  the  last  refinement  of  a  liighly  or^ranized 
system  of  education  that  proposes  the  entire  education  of  the  child  for 
the  most  complex  social,  industrial,  and  civic  aetivitie.^.  It  is  distinctly 
a  socializing  institution.  It  aims  to  organize  the  social  life  of  the  child, 
as  exhilnted  in  play,  into  constructive  and  educative  processes.     It 

f)resupposes  other  educational  agencies  and  a  home  life  so  intense  in  its 
imitations  as  to  demand  a  counter  influence  that  shall  make  for  social 
altruism.  It  is  an  admimble  conception  and  a  potent  influence  for 
the  child's  well-being;  but  it  represents  an  educational  specialization 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  needs  of  this  people  at  pr<»sent.  Here 
are  thousands  ot  children  half-clothed,  half -fed,  half -housed,  half- 
honied.  They  do  not  know  how  to  read  and  to  write,  neither  do  the 
people  around  them.  At  least  80  per  cent  of  all  the  people  are  illiter- 
ate. The  crying  and  current  need  is  a  school  that  can  reduce  this 
appalling  illitemcy.  To  teach  children  to  read,  to  write,  to  count,  and 
to  love  home  and  country  well  enough  to  honor  them  and  (Muich  them 
in  all  domestic,  social,  and  national  virtues,  and  to  put  discipline  where 
discord  now  prevails  is  the  problem. 

Later  on  the  more  specialized  forms  of  education  must  be  gradually 
taken  up.  Historically,  pedagogically,  and  even  practically,  then,  this 
kindergarten  idea  for  torto  Rico  is  wrong. 

These  American  teachers  know  litth^  Spanish.  The  children  know 
no  English.  The  people  are  anxious  to  nave  their  children  accjuire 
the  language  of  the  United  States.  They  also  love  their  native  tongue. 
The  curse  of  illitemcy  must  be  removc^d.  The  schools  must  do  it. 
These  teac^hers  from  the  Tnited  States  nmst  teach  these  children  the 
language  of  the  United  States.  They  nuist  also  teach  thc^  native  teach- 
ers how  to  acquire  and  to  impart  the  Knglish  language.  The  native 
teac^hers  can  teach  the  Spanish  language,  and  need  only  for  this  work 
the  example  and  direction  of  trained  professional  teach<»rs.  No  teachers 
of  English  go  to  the  rui-al  schools.  The  salary,  the  lack  of  Spanish, 
and  the  condition  of  living  preclude  them.  In  all  there  are  4Ui»  rural 
schools,  .50  per  cent  of  tli(»  entire  number.  These  schools  nr(»  now 
taught  wholly  in  Spanish.  The  normal  school  and  other  agencies  must 
speedily  give  the  teachers  of  these*  schools  a  knowledge*  of  tlu^  English 
language,  that  all  the  children  in  the  schools  may  have  instruction  in 
both  languages.  This  change  can  not  be  accomi)lished  in  one  year, 
but  it  can  be  commenced,  and  in  less  time  than  oni*  may  suppose  these 
teachers  will  ])e  able  to  accomplish  decided  results.  The  Spanish  lan- 
guage will  not  and  should  not  disappear  from  these  schools.  In  Penn- 
sylvania itre<|uired  generations  to  put  English,  and  English  only,  into 
the  schools.  In  New  Mexico  the  facts  are  the  same.  It  will  be  a 
hindrance,  not  a  help,  to  deprive  these  people  of  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  both  languages. 

The  salary  of  an  American  teacher  is  fixed  by  a  militniy  law,  and  is 
far  from  just  or  adequate.  In  cities  of  less  than  5,000  population  the 
salary  is  fixed  at  JWtO  per  month  for  nine  months.     In  cities  of  5,000 
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population,  or  more,  the  saliiry  is  fixed  at  ^50  per  month  for  nine 
months.  When  this  hiw  was  announced  the  War  D(»partnient  obli- 
gated itself  to  jjiv(*  these  teachers  free  transportation  to  and  from  San 
Juan  and  New  lork.  This  transpoitation  may  now  be  withdrawn  at 
an3'  time,  and  yet  the  law  fixing  the  salary  as  above  is  still  rej^arded 
and  followed.  Thus  the  sjilary  of  American  teachers,  which  at  the 
outset  wii:?  wiiolly  inadequate,  is  threatened  with  a  reduction  of  $100, 
the  cost  of  transportation.  Anyone  at  all  conversant  with  American 
education  knows  that  teachers  of  good  training  or  successful  experi- 
ence can  readily  conmiand  more  than  the  amount  fixed  })y  law  for  such 
service  here.  The  result  is  that  we  are  compelh^d  to  emplov  only  the 
inexperienced,  thi^  roving,  or  the  rejected  te^ichers  from  tlie  States. 
This  is  not  wholly  the  case.  A  few  admirable  teachers  have  come  that 
the  climate  may  restore  tlieir  shatterc^d  constitutions,  and  a  few  others 
have  come  as  a  solemn  and  sacn^d  sacrifice  for  the  Americanizing  of 
the  people  of  Porto  Kico.  These  are  true  patriots  and  are  worthy  the 
highest  connnendalion.  The  teacht^r  who  braves  a  strange  climate  and 
a  new  environment  for  the  good  of  those  to  be  served  is  as  nmch  a 
patriot  as  he  who  in  time  of  war  carries  the  starry  banner  to  victory. 

There  is  yet  another  menace  in  this  limitation.  The  opening  of 
commercial  relations  with  our  new  insular  dependencies  has  opened  a 
new  avenue  for  teachers  who  understand  the  Spanish  language.  These 
teachers  remain  her<»  only  long  enough  to  iK*quire  the  language  and 
hasten  home  to  fill  importjint  positions  in  American  schools  at  greatly 
increased  salaries,  and  the  island  must  take  a  new  group  and  suffer 
the  consefjuent  results.  The  teachers  who  come  here  an(l  acquire  the 
language  should  })e  paid  a  salary  conmiensurate  to  their  services,  and 
should  not  Ik*  tempted  by  a  larger  salary  to  return  to  the  States. 
Early  legislation  upon  this  matter  is  of  vital  uuportance.  to  the  future 
of  the  schools  of  Porto  Kico. 

The  deimrtment  sutt'ers  from  another  unfortunate  condition.  The 
law  demands  one  t<»acher  of  Knglish  in  each  gmded  school,  but  it  does 
not  give  the*  dc^paitment  the  })ow(T  to  appoint  the  teacher.  That  ix>wer 
is  vested  in  the  lo<*al  boards  of  education.  They  may  appoint  any 
teacher  whom  th(»v  s(»e  fit  to  select.  The  department  is  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  local  control.  The  commissioner  must  write  to  the  teachers 
in  th(*  Stat(>s,  guarantee  them  a  fixed  salary,  secure  for  them  tnmspor- 
tation.  bring  tlu^m  to  San  Juan,  and  then  trust  to  loi'al  boards  to  ratify 
such  choices  by  election.  In  the  meantime  some  other  American  teacher, 
holding  a  five  years'  license^  from  the  insular  board  of  education,  secures 
the  plac(»,  and  the  department  is  obliged  to  seek  a  vacancy  elsewhere. 
All  this  causes  vexatious  delay  and  great  embarrassment  in  the  assign- 
ment of  teachers.  Evidently  the  power  that  selects  and  provides  the 
teacher  should  also  have  the  power  to  appoint  the  teacher.  It  is  but 
fair  to  the  majority  of  the*  local  boards  to  add  that  in  most  cases  this 
does  not  occur,  due  not  to  the  law  in  the  case,  }>ut  to  the  good  faith  of 
these  oificcM's  with  the  department. 

Under  the  same  law  these  American  teachers  are  to  be  given  living 
quarters,  or  an  allowance  in  ca»sh  for  such  quarters,  at  the  exi)ense  of 
the  local  l)oard.  In  many  cases  this  has  not  been  done.  Contracts 
were  made,  but  the  rent  was  unpaid,  and  the  teacher  was  obliged  to 
pay  from  Ikt  salary  the  rent  or  leave  the  rooms.  The  department  has 
almost  daily  complaint  of  unpaid  allowances  to  American  teachers,  and 
will  continue  to  have  these  complaints  until  t(*achei-s  are  paid  in  saUv.^N 
a  sufticient  sum  to  provide  their  own  living  (\v\w.YVvivs, 
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teachers'   INSTITUTES   AND  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  summer  vacation  a  group  of  excellent  men  and  women 
were  sent  over  the  island  to  conduct  a  series  of  teachers'  institutes. 
These  teachers  were  busy  all  the  year  in  the  schools  of  San  Juan  and 
were  phvsically  in  no  condition  to  endure  the  travel  and  lal>or.  Two 
were  sick  and  two  others  have  l)een  obliged  to  go  off  to  recover  their 
health  in  time  to  take  up  the  work  in  November.  These  institutes 
were  held  at  the  following  times  and  places: 

CONFERENCIAS  DE  PROFESORES.  F>iTAC'l6N  I)E  19(X). 

Tendrdn  luj^r  foiiferenciai*  de  maeHtn)H  durante  el  veraiio  en  Ion  sijruientex  puntoB 
y  en  la«  fechas  dadat>: 

San  Juan .Tiinio  25  y  26. 

Caguas Julio  2  u  ii. 

Agua<lillia Julio  9  a  LS. 

Mayaguez Julio  10  {i  20. 

San  Gennjtn Julio  23  :i  27. 

Yauco Julio  '^0  a  Ajr<v^to  3. 

Ponce Ajjrostx)  (>,  7,  y  8. 

Coanio Agosto  9  ji  10. 

Guayania Agonto  13  li  17. 

Ilumaeao Agonto  20  it  24. 

Fajardo Ajrostcj  27  a  2H. 

Rio  Piedrafl Agonto  30  a  31. 

Vega  Baja Septi'inbre  3, 4,  y  5. 

Canuiy Septenibre  (>,  7, 8. 

Arecnlx) Septenibre  10  d  14. 

TodoH  loH  niaentros  (|ue  no  esten  en  la  aetualidad  <leseinj>enando  una  eseuela  deberan 
anistir  a  estas  reuniones,  y  lo^i  qu(^  a^^istan  recibinln  certifieados  de  concurrencia.  Se 
invitu  it  todos  hw  prenidenten  y  voeales  de  loi*  junta*"  locales  y  A  todos  lot*  aniigos  de 
la  educacion  juira  que  aniHtan  y  participen  en  las  discusiones  que  senin  libres  para 

t(KloH. 

Se  celebrariln  do8  conferonciay  ilustradaM  en  ca<la  instituto,  una  Hobre  la  historia  de 
Ain<^rica  y  la  otra  sobre  panoramas  ainerican(»H. 

(lEO.  (t.  (iROFF, 

('oniinitnuidi)  Jnhrino  (fc  Iitsfnicdon. 

They  were  planned  to  tind  oniplovment  for  a  group  of  teachers  who 
were  promised  a  monthly  salary  throughout  the  year.  The  schools 
closeci  in  June,  and  Dr.  (Irotf  s<int  them  over  the  island,  as  above  noted. 
The  time  was  not  wisely  chosen.  It  was  sunuuer.  The  heat  made  the 
lal)or  very  exacting.  Most  of  the  teach(Ms  were  not  in  the  districts 
wh(»re  they  taught.  Being  away,  they  did  not  attend.  The  summer 
schools  were  in  session,  and  the  teachers  so  employed  were*  not  expected 
to  attend.  Six  of  the  English  supervisors  were  in  the  States.  There 
was  no  one  to  arrange  for  the  sessions.  There  was  no  general  announce- 
ment of  the  sessions  that  came  to  the  t(*achers.  Indexed,  in  one  case, 
an  acting  supervisor,  after  the  sessions  closed  in  his  district,  was  asked 
to  write  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  tiie  institute  to  his  teach(»rs.  He 
answered  that  there  had  been  no  institut(^  in  his  district.  In  a  personal 
interview,  when  the  date  and  names  of  the  t^nuhers  were  given,  he  said 
he  remembered  that  these  people  had  been  two  days  in  his  town:  that 
they  had  talked  to  a  few  people,  and  that  no  results  had  followed.  This 
is,  of  course,  no  criticism  of  the  six  men  and  women  who  struggled  on 
in  a  work  which  they  all  knew  was  unwise  and  largelv  a  waste  of  money. 
Lectures  were  given  in  English  and  interpreted:  sloid  was  presented, 
although  there  is  but  one  sloid  teacher  on  the  island  and  no  equipment 
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to  do  sloid  work.  Nature  study  was  discussed,  although  no  nature 
study  is  required  in  the  course  of  study  presented  by  law. 

1  will  append  a  report  of  the  attendance  and  pass  the  incident  with 
the  hope  that  the  ^3,036.06  spent  for  salaries  and  for  expenses  of  these 
meetings  may  not  have  been  wholly  wasted,  and  the  assurance  that 
whatever  work  is  done  in  this  direction  the  current  year  will  be  done 
upon  a  wholly  new  basis. 

At  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  $17,75(5.01^  of  the  money  available  for 
salaries  of  teachers  was  unexi^ended.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  not  as  many  schools  opened  as  the  funds  made  possible. 
This  money  was  apportioned  in  unequal  sums  to  the  ditferent  munici- 
palities, depending  upon  the  number  of  schools  they  failed  to  open 
under  the  law. 

The  municipality  opening  the  le^st  number  still  was  credited  with  the 
largest  unexpendcid  sum.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
availability  of  this  unexpended  sum  for  salaries  in  this  school  year. 
Upon  exactly  what  authorization  Dr.  Grotf  acted  in  the  matter  is  not 
known  to  me.  He  notified  the  local  boards  that  they  were  entitled  to 
this  money  and  that  they  should  open  vacation  or  summer  schools  to 
expend  it.  The  American  teachers  had  for  the  most  part  gone  north. 
Half  the  districts  had  no  supervisor,  and  yet  these  schools  were  opened. 
No  reports  from  half  of  them  ever  reached  the  department,  and  the 
auditor  very  properly  ruled  that  the  sum  above  cited  reverted  to  the 
treasury  as  an  unexpended  balance,  and  that  therefore  these  teachers 
could  not  be  paid  from  that  sum.  Eighteen  thousand  dollars  of  the 
present  year's  budget  had  to  be  set  aside  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  anomalous  schools.  The  work  of  the  department  will  be  lessened 
by  this  amount,  and  at  least  sixty  schools  that  could  have  been  opened 
October  1  can  not  be  provided  for  for  lack  of  funds.  This  was  a  most 
serious  blunder.  The  law  provides  for  only  nine  months'  schools. 
Some  districts  had  as  much  as  twelve.  The  Spanish  system  was  to  keep 
school  all  the  year,  that  the  teacher  mi^ht  always  be  on  salaiy .  Without 
giving  reasons  in  detail,  I  feel  that  this  was  an  ill-advised  and  unneces- 
sary diverting  of  the  funds  of  the  present  fiscal  year  to  in  part  fruit- 
less purposes. 

So  far  as  reports  have  reached  this  department,  thev  are  herein  given, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  complete,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  these  schools  were  opened  to  consume  a  fund  tnat  did  not  exist. 
The  total  cost  of  these  schools  was  $17,779. 

FAJAllDO   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

On  September  27,  1899,  the  military  government  accepted  and 
approved  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  normal  and  industrial  school  at 
Faiardo.  IW  the  terms  of  the  contract  made  between  the  municipality 
of  Fajardo  aiid  the  military  government,  each  party  was  to  appropriate 
f  20.000.  The  sum  thus  secured  was  to  be  used  to  purchase  land,  erect 
buildings,  and  ec^uip  the  school  for  its  specific  functions.  A  tmct  of 
land  was  purchased,  fenced,  and  suppliea  with  a  well,  by  order  of  the 
insular  board  of  education.  In  this  condition  I  found  the  project  when 
I  visited  Fajardo,  September  12,  1900.  The  principal  was  conducting 
a  summer  school  in  a  rented  house,  and  an  aclditional  house  was  bein 
prepared  in  order  that  the  school  might  have  additional  teachers. 
8609—00 2 
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During  the  summer  vacation  a  group  of  excellent  men  and  women 
were  sent  over  the  island  to  conduct  a  series  of  teachers'  institutes. 
These  teachers  were  busy  all  the  year  in  the  schools  of  San  fJuan  and 
were  phvsically  in  no  condition  to  endure  the  travel  and  la}x)r.  Two 
were  sicK  and  two  others  have  l)een  obliged  to  go  oil  to  recover  their 
health  in  time  to  take  up  the  work  in  November.  These  institutes 
were  held  at  the  following  times  and  places: 

CONFEREN'CIAS  DE  PROFESORhlS.  ESTACI6N  UK  lyOO. 

Tendrdn  lujrar  conferenciaH  de  niae>»tn>H  durante  el  verano  en  los  signienter*  pimtoB 
y  en  las  fechai*  dada(>: 

San  Juan Fimio  25  y  28. 

Cagua>) Julio  2  a  ii. 

Agmwiillia Julio  9  it  13. 

Maya^ez Julio  IH  il  20. 

San  German Julio  23  a  27. 

Yauco J ulio  80  ;i  Ap)t«to  3. 

Poncte Ajj:oHt<  >  6,  7,  y  8. 

Coanio Agosto  9  a  10. 

Guayania Agonto  13  ai  1 7. 

Humaouo Agonto  20  a  24. 

Fajanlo Ajrr»sto  27  si  2S. 

Rio  Pie<lra8 Agosto  30  a  31 . 

Vega  Baja Sey)t<'nibre  3, 4,  y  5. 

Camuy Septenibre  6,  7, 8. 

AreAnfx.) Septenibre  10  a  14. 

TodoH  loH  niaeHtroa  que  no  esten  en  la  aetualidad  deseinjHMlando  una  e.scuela  deberan 
awHtir  a  esta-s  reuniones,  y  low  que  asi^tan  recibintn  certificados  <le  concurreneia.  Se 
invita  a  t<xlos  los  j)reHidente8  y  voealeH  de  la>«  juntai?  locales  y  a  todos  \on  aniigos  de 
la  eclueacion  })ara  que  a«iptan  y  i>articii>en  en  las  diH<'usiones  que  senln  libres  para 
todos. 

Se  eelel)ranln  dos  conferencias  ilustrada«  en  ciula  instituto,  una  nobre  la  hintoria  de 
Ani^'riea  y  la  otra  sobre  imnorania"  anierieautjs. 

(rEO.   G.   (iKOFF, 

f'oiiiiniomtdo  Interino  (ft'  Tni<frucn6n. 

They  were  planned  to  tind  (employment  for  a  group  of  teachers  who 
were  promised  a  monthly  salary  throughout  the  yi»ar.  The  schools 
closed  in  June,  and  Dr.  (rrotf  sent  them  over  the  island,  as  above  not^d. 
The  time  was  not  wisely  chosen.  It  was  summer.  The  heat  made  the 
labor  very  exacting.  Most  of  the  teac^hers  were  not  in  tlie  districts 
where  they  taught.  Being  away,  they  did  not  attend.  Tho  summer 
schools  were  in  session,  and  the  teachers  so  employed  were  not  (\\pocted 
to  attend.  Six  of  the  English  supervisors  were  in  the  Stat<\s.  There 
was  no  one  to  arrange  for  the  sessions.  There  was  no  g<»neral  announce- 
ment of  the  sessions  that  came  to  the  tt^achers.  Indec^d,  in  one  case, 
an  acting  supervisoi*,  after  the  sessions  closed  in  his  district,  was  asked 
to  write  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  institute  to  his  teachers.  He 
answered  that  there  had  been  no  institute  in  his  district.  In  a  personal 
interview,  when  the  date  and  names  of  the  teachers  were  o;iven.  he  said 
he  remembered  that  these  people  had  been  two  days  in  his  town;  that 
they  had  talked  to  a  few  people,  and  that  no  results  had  followed.  This 
is,  of  course,  no  criticism  of  the  six  men  and  women  who  struggled  on 
in  a  work  which  they  all  knew  was  unwise  and  largely  a  waste  of  money. 
Lectures  were  given  in  English  and  interpreted;  sloid  was  presented, 
although  there  is  but  one  sloid  teacher  on  the  island  and  no  equipment 
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to  do  sloid  work.  Nature  study  was  discussed,  although  no  nature 
stud}'  is  required  in  the  course  of  study  presented  by  law. 

1  will  append  a  report  of  the  attendance  and  pass  the  incident  with 
the  hope  that  the  ^,036.00  spent  for  salaries  ana  for  expenses  of  these 
meetings  may  not  have  been  wholly  wasted,  and  the  assurance  that 
whatever  work  Is  done  in  this  direction  the  current  year  will  be  done 
upon  a  wholly  new  basis. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  $17,750.01*  of  the  money  available  for 
salaries  of  teachers  was  unexpended.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  not  as  many  schools  opened  as  the  funds  made  possible. 
This  money  was  apportioned  in  unequal  sums  to  the  ditferent  munici- 
palities, depending  upon  the  number  of  schools  they  failed  to  open 
under  the  law. 

The  municipality  opening  the  least  number  still  was  credited  with  the 
largest  unexpended  sum.  I'here  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
availability  of  this  unexpended  sum  for  salaries  in  this  school  year. 
Upon  exactly  what  authorization  Dr.  Groff  acted  in  the  matter  is  not 
known  to  me.  He  notified  the  local  boards  that  they  were  entitled  to 
this  money  and  that  they  should  open  vacation  or  summer  schools  to 
exi:)end  it.  'J'he  American  teachers  had  for  the  most  part  gone  north. 
Half  the  districts  had  no  supervisor,  and  yet  these  schools  were  opened. 
No  reports  from  half  of  them  ever  reached  the  department,  and  the 
auditor  very  properly  ruled  that  the  sum  above  cited  reverted  to  the 
trea^sury  as  an  unexpended  balance,  and  that  therefore  these  teachers 
could  not  be  paid  from  that  sum.  Eighteen  thousand  dollars  of  the 
present  year's  budget  had  to  be  set  asiae  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  anomalous  schools.  The  work  of  the  ciepartment  will  be  lessened 
by  this  amount,  and  at  least  sixty  schools  that  could  have  been  opened 
October  1  can  not  be  provided  for  for  lack  of  funds.  This  was  a  most 
serious  blunder.  The  law  provides  for  only  nine  months'  schools. 
Som(»  districts  had  as  much  as  tw^elve.  The  Spanish  system  was  to  keep 
school  all  the  year,  that  the  teacher  mi^ht  always  be  on  salary.  Without 
giving  reasons  in  detail,  I  feel  that  this  was  an  ill-advised  and  unneces- 
sary diverting  of  the  funds  of  the  present  fiscal  year  to  in  part  fruit- 
less purposes. 

So  far  as  reports  have  reached  this  department,  thev  are  herein  given, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  complete,  and  it  is  greatlv  to  be  regi'etted 
that  these  school^  were  opened  to  consume  a  fund  that  did  not  exist. 
The  total  cost  of  these  schools  was  $17,779. 

FAJARDO   NOilMAL  SCHOOL. 

On  September  27,  1899,  the  military  government  accepted  and 
approved  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  normal  and  industrial  school  at 
J*  ajardo.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  made  between  the  municipality 
of  Fajardo  and  the  military  government,  each  party  was  to  appropriate 
$20,(M)0.  The  sum  thus  secured  wa.s  to  be  used  to  purchase  land,  erect 
buildings,  and  ecjuip  the  school  for  it8  specific  functions.  A  tract  of 
land  was  purchased,  fenced,  and  suppliea  with  a  well,  by  order  of  the 
insular  board  of  education.  In  this  condition  I  found  the  project  when 
I  visited  Fajardo,  September  12,  1900.  The  principal  was  conducting 
a  summer  school  in  a  rented  house,  and  an  aclditional  house  was  h<?vvw 
prepared  in  order  that  the  school  might  hivve  \\^i^^\V\o\\«k^^.vJ'^^i\\^^^•  ^- 
S609—00 2 
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found  some  of  the  i^eople  impatient  witii  the  delay — almost  a  year 
having  elapsed  and  no  substantial  progress  liad  been  made. 

This  normal  school  is  located  in  the  extreme  northea^stern  corner  of 
the  island  and  is  difficult  of  access.  To  reach  it  from  the  centi-al,  south, 
and  entire  western  half  of  the  island  is  very  expensive.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  a  happy  selection,  although  I  did  find  earnest,  enthusiastic  friends 
of  the  school  at  Fajardo,  and  tnese  people  are  (Mititled  to  every  consid- 
eration, and  the  conti^act  must,  no  matter  now  how  unwise  such  an 
action  may  be,  be  faithfully  adhered  to.  If  the  island  eventually  sup- 
poits  three  normal  schools,  and  the  patronage  of  this  one  is  to  come 
under  such  a  plan  wholly  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  location  is  entirely  satisfactory.  At  the  present  it  is 
impossible  for  the  department  to  give  this  school  the  supervision  it 
needs.  The  land  purchased  is  evidently  of  more  value  for  the  indus- 
trial school  than  for  the  normal  sc*hool,  and  the  youth  of  Porto  Rico 
need  a  good  industrial  school.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  erect  buildings, 
including  dormitories  for  students,  with  the  money  now  available.  I 
have  advised  the  people  of  Fajardo  to  await  legislative  relief,  and  a 
petition  for  the  same  is  now  awaiting  the  assem})ly  of  tlu»  insular  legis- 
lature in  December.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  it  will  reciuire  $50,000 
additional  to  provide  at  this  place  a  proper  equipmer»t  to  do  the  work 
proposed. 

Tne  normal  department  was  opened  0(;tober  1,  and  at  present  I  have 
selected  a  faculty  of  four  trained  teachers.  Others  will  be  secured  as 
soon  as  the  department  can  find  proper  applicants.  Within  a  fortnight 
this  normal  school  will  be  e(|uipi>ed  and  prepared  to  receive  100  pupils. 
LcnSS  than  twenty  are  now  enrolled.  This  small  enrollment  is  due  in 
no  slight  degree  to  its  inaccessibility. 

The  industrial  department  can  not  now  be  opened.  There  is  no 
building  suitable  in  the  city  of  Fajardo,  and  although  the  insular  })oard 
advertised  widely  not  one  teacher  has  been  s(»cured  at  all  fitted  for  that 
work.  An  industrial  school  in  Porto  Rico  must  be  a  practical  school. 
It  must  tmin  the  youth  of  the  island  into  habits  of  industry  and  impart 
to  them  skill  in  lines  of  efl^ort  peculiar  to  the  lu^ed^  of  the  people  here. 

It  would  be  altogether  })etter  if  the  United  States  were  to  make  this 
the  site  of  an  agricultural  ex|x^riment  station.  The  great  industri(*s  of 
the  people — coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits — must  nec(*ssarily  be  the 
<»entral  elements  of  the  course  of  study.  The  students  in  this  depart- 
ment will  be,  for  the  most  part,  poor  boys  and  girls.  They  will  ex])ect 
free  boarding,  lodging,  and  tuition.  This  has  already  been  proclaimed. 
But  to  do  this  involves  an  outlay  in  equipment  and  in  curient  expenses 
vaMly  beyond  the  piesfMit  possibilities  of  the  insular  trcMisurv. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  Dr.  (xrofi  authorizcnl  the 
opening  of  a  summer  session  to  be  maintained  for  thre<'  months.  One 
teacher  was  to  do  th(»  entire  work.  Later  anothcM*  was  appointed,  and 
a  small  primary  school,  made  up  of  children  who  were  havmo-  vacation 
in  the  public  s<*hools,  was  also  in  operation  when  I  visited  the  school. 
I  was  unable  to  see  the  value  of  the  work  as  professional  t(»aching  and 
oi"dered  the  session  to  close.  Hearing  that  th(^  principal  held  a  con- 
tract with  Dr.  (xrott  for  S?100  jx^r  numth,  whether  he  tauglit  or  not,  I 
decided  to  allow  him  to  continue  the  work  alone  until  October  1.  This 
was  easily  done,  becaase  the  entire  number  of  pupils  and  the  gi*ade  of 
work  they  wer<*  doing  made  it  easy  to  have  one  teacher  care  for  the 
entire  school.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  pupils  will  now  enter  this 
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uormal  school,  and  that  it  will  send  out  well-trained  teachers  for  the 
schools.  I  must  emphasize  yet  one  other  fact.  This  school  has  been 
a  normal  in  name,  not  in  fact.  It  will  now  be  a  normal  in  fact,  with  a 
course  of  study  in  some  measure  at  least  worthy  the  name.  A  copy 
of  this  course  is  appended  hereto. 

Proposed  Coi  rse  of  Study,  Fajardo  Normal — Two  Years*  Course. 

( Finally,  three  years  for  professional  equipment  to  teach. ) 

PREPARATORY    YEAR. 

Firnt  aemeMer. — (1)  Professional  studies:  School  nmnagement  and  psychology  and 
observations  in  model  department  and  child  studv  (four  hours  a  week).  (2)  Lan- 
guage: English  grammar,  Spanish  granmiar  (four  nours  a  week).  (3)  Mathematics: 
Arithmetic  (three  hours  a  week).  (4)  Science:  Descriptive  geography,  simple  biol- 
ogy (three  hours  a  week).  (5)  Art:  Penmanship,  composition  (English),  music, 
modeling  in  clay  (four  hours  a  week).  (6)  Civic  studies:  History  of  Porto  Rico 
(three  houi-s  a  week). 

Second  semester. — (1)  Professional  studies:  Methods,  standard  psychology,  obser- 
vation in  model  department  continued  (four  hours  a  week).  (2)  Lfuiguage:  English 
grammar,  Spanish  grammar,  elocution  (four  hours  a  week).  (3)  Mathematics: 
Arithmetic  (three  hours  a  week).  (4 J  Science:  Physical  geography,  physiology 
and  hygiene  (three  hours  a  week).  (5)  Art:  Composition  (^glish  and  Spanish), 
niusic,*drawing  (four  hours  a  week).  (6)  Civic  studies:  History  of  the  United  States, 
colonial  and  revolutionary  epochs  (three  hours  a  week). 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

Fir.^i  aenu'nUr. — (1)  Professional  studies:  History  of  ancient  education,  principles  of 
education  (four  hours  a  week).  (2)  Language:  XmericAii  literature  (three  hours  a 
week).  (3)  Mathematics:  Algebra  (three  hours  a  week).  (4)  Stdence:  Physics 
( three  hours  a  week ) .  ( 5 )  Art :  Composition  ( English  and  Spanish ) ,  drawing,  plastic 
modeling  (four  hours  a  week).  (6)  Civic  studies:  United  States  history,  adminis- 
tration epoch  (three  hours  a  week). 

Second seuu'i<ter.—  {\)  Professional  studies:  Plistory  of  modem e<iucation,  educational 
theory  (four  hours  a  week).  (2)  language:  Spanish  and  English  literature  (three 
hours  a  week).  (3)  Mathematics:  Geometry  (three  hours  a  week).  (4)  Science: 
Biology  (three  hours  a  week).  (5)  Art:  Composition  (English  and  Spaiiish),  water 
colors,  gymnastics  (four  hours  a  week).  (6)  Civic  studies:  General  history  (mod- 
ern), elementary  civics  (three  hours  a  week). 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

(To  l)e  deferred  at  present). 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

Tliere  are  no  public-school  buildings  in  Porto  Rico.  The  schools  are 
conducted  in  rented  houses  or  rooms,  and  these  are  by  no  means  suited 
for  the  work.  Much  of  the  value  of  instruction  is  lost  owing  to  unsuit- 
aljle  rooms.  In  a  few  cities  the  schoolrooms  are  good,  but  the  seat- 
ing is  prhuitive  and  in  many  places  wholly  lacking.  A  kindergarten 
teacher  told  me  that  her  pupils  came  each  day  with  chair  or  bencli,  and 
that  those  who  were  too  poor  to  do  this  sat  on  the  floor,  and  the  sole 
sense  of  pride  in  the  teacher  was  in  the  fact  that  the  floor  was  clean. 
There  is  a  crying  need  for  good  school  desks.  Some  boards  will  pro- 
vide them  this  year ;  but  t:he  great  difKculty  is  not  only  the  lacK  of 
funds,  y)ut  the  character  and  uncertain  tenure  of  the  rooms  in  which 
the  schools  assemble.  In  many  cases  the  rent  for  these  rooms  was 
unpaid  by  the  local  boards  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  feared  that 
some  districts  would  be  unable  to  retain  present  buildiu^  vj.^  ^xwV^^i; 
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otherH.  However,  this  has  not  been  the  case.  In  some  manner  the 
buildings  have  been  secured  and  the  schools  are  in  operation.  But  it 
is  a  great  menace  to  the  system  that  it  is  liable  yearfy  to  be  rendered 
homeless  through  lack  of  funds  to  provide  houses. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  these  buildings  are  wholly  bad.  The 
general  judgment  touching  this  subject  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
present  status  of  sanitary  science.  The  schools  will  never  have  sani- 
tary appliances  and  equipment  until  houses  arc  specially  constructed 
for  school  purposes  under  the  control  of  the  department  of  education. 
The  primitive  condition  and  absence  of  equipment  in  many  of  the.se 
schools  def \^  description.  There  is  a  roof,  sometimes  a  floor,  a  sort  of 
desk  for  teacher,  and  little  more.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  even  this 
has  in  some  cases  prevented  the  opening  of  schools.  Aside  from  this 
we  have  had  little  trouble  in  securing  some  sort  of  a  place  in  which  to 
teach. 

In  many  of  these  rooms  no  chest  or  case  is  provided  in  which  to 
protect  the  books  and  supplies.  Last  year  the  loss  of  Government 
property  from  this  ciiuse  alone  amounted  to  much  more  than  the  cost 
of  chests  for  all  the  schools.  This  department  has  ordered  that  no 
school  shall  be  considered  legally  open  and  no  supplies  or  books  of  the 
Government  placed  therein  unless  a  secure  chest  or  case  is  provided 
for  them  by  tne  local  board. 

The  location  of  these  schools  has  been  heretofore  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  boards,  and  man}'  large  barrios  with  many  children  have 
had  no  schools,  while  some  small  barrios  have  had  schools.  This 
inequality  we  are  now  considering,  and  the  schools  will  in  this  tisc*al 
year  be  located  in  the  barrio  having  the  largest  number  of  children  of 
school  age. 

ENGLISH   GRADED  SCHOOL  OF  SAN   JUAN. 

On  July  1  tire  destroyed  the  only  building  on  the  island  built  for 
public  school  purposes.  It  was  erected  by  the  militarv  government 
and  was  known  as  the  ''model  and  training  school."  Yhis  building 
was  erected  in  haste  and  was  not  well  constructed.  It  was  not  con- 
veniently located.  It  cost  much  more  than  it  was  worth.  An  officer 
of  the  board  of  public  works  assured  me  it  could  be  duplicated  for 
i^,000.  The  building  cost,  according  to  the  report  of  Capt.  W.  V. 
Judson,  president  of  the  board  of  public  works,  to  Brig.  Gen.  George 
W.  Davis,  $10,183.26.  In  it  were  stored  all  the  supplies,  books,  and 
records  of  the  department,  together  with  many  text-books,  maps,  and 
supplies  for  the  schools.  These  were  all  destroyed.  When  1  came  to 
the  island  I  found  that  the  insunmce  money  upon  the  building  was  not 
paid,  that  a  claim  was  not  even  presented  for  it.  This  was  due  in  pail 
to  the  fact  that  an  investigation  was  ordered  to  ascertain  the*  cause  of 
the  tire.  No  specitic  cause  was  established,  and  1  at  once  prescuited 
claims  and  collected  the  total  insurance  due  on  the  policies,  the  sum  of 
$10,354.85.  This  money  is  now  held  as  a  special  trust  fund  for  such 
purposes  as  the  department  may,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
governor,  determine  It  is  my  opinion  that  $7,000  of  the  nionev  should 
Be  used  as  part  of  a  fund  to  erect  in  San  Juan  a  really  creditable  school 
building.  I  have  so  announced  to  the  school  board.  They  are  now 
planning  to  erect  a  $60,000  schoolhouse,  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
^•>ty  and  a  lasting  benetit  to  the  people. 
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This  model  and  training  school  had  no  relation  to  the  school  system 
of  the  island.  It  was  an  institution  uniaue  in  its  chai*acter.  Dr.  Groff 
says  *Mt  was  originally  started  as  a  school  for  American  children. '^ 
Oi  its  work  he  says:  "  It  was  a  laughing  stock  to  all  who  knew  anything 
about  schools,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  let  it  die  easily."  Just  what  it 
was  and  what  it  did  I  am  unable  to  state. 

After  going  carefully  over  the  problem  presented  1  decided  to 
organize  a  thorough  system  of  schools,  from  kindergarten  to  the  third 
year  of  the  high  school.  Excellent  quarters  are  being  fitted  up  in  the 
Beneficencia  Building  in  the  city,  and  a.  full  complement  of  experienced 
teachers  has  been  secured.  The  school  will  open  November  1  for  a 
term  of  eight  months.  The  course  of  study  will  be  typical  of  the 
course  of  study  to  be  gradually  wrought  into  the  system  of  education 
for  Porto  Rico.  The  school  will  thus  have  a  double  value.  It  will 
not  only  provide  much-needed  educational  facilities  for  about  400 
children,  but  it  will  also  be  a  type  of  genuine  educational  work  for 
the  guidance  of  all  the  cities  of  the  island.  A  copy  of  the  course  of 
study  is  appended. 

SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

Dr.  Groff  advertised  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  New  York  for  lxK)k8  and 
supplies  for  the  current  year.  These  bids  were  required  to  be  on  tile 
here  July  20, 1900.  He  informed  me  upon  my  arrival  that  no  awards 
were  made  and  urged  that  orders  be  placed  at  once.  In  his  letter  to 
me  he  says:  ^'  Last  year  bids  were  placed  in  August  and  some  books 
did  not  get  here  until  New  Year.  Books  were  being  actively  distril)- 
uted  in  February.'"  That  the  schools  should  be  opened  October  1  and 
books  for  the  pupils  arrive  the  following  February-  needs  no  comment, 
I  placed  orders  for  the  books  actually  needed  in  the  schools,  not  for  all 
that  bids  were  solicited  for,  eurly  m  August,  and  when  the  schools 
opened  in  October  the  books  were  in  the  schools  ready  for  the  pupils. 
The  fire  of  July  1  destroyed  all  the  books  in  the  stores  of  the  board 
of  education,  and  also  all  the  books  belonging  to  the  district  of  San 
•Fuan.  During  the  summer  the  schools  of  San  Juan  were  conducted 
for  three  months  with  no  books.  The  retison  for  this,  as  given  by  the 
English  supervisor,  is  that  the  department  did  not  call  in  from  any  of 
the  other  fifteen  districts  such  nooks  as  were  needed.  I  myself  in 
September  saw  two  schools  in  San  Juan  in  which  there  were  three 
and  two  books,  respectively. 

There  was  much  confusion  last  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  advanced 
books  were  purchased  in  the  English  language.    There  can  be  no  present 
use  for  histories,  arithnu^tics,  and  grammars  in  the  English  language. 
This  year  the  pupils  ip  the  graded  schools  are  all  taught  English,  and 
as  soon  as  these  pupils  at^quire  sufficient  English  to  tnink  in  the  lan- 
guage, their  iniormational  studies  may  be  m  the  English  language. 
Every  child  must  have  at  least  one  English  text-book  and  as  many 
more  as  it  is  profitable  to  provide.     There  is  yet  another  matter.     The 
schools  had  a  course  of  study  fixed  by  law,  but  the  text-books  fur- 
nished made  it  impossible  to  follow  the  course  of  study.     As  rapidly 
as  it  can  be  done  the  schools  will  be  reorganized  and  put  upon  a  sys-  V 
t^matic  basis,  and  the  text-books  made  to  conform  thereto.     I  may  add    y 
that  $33,000  was  expended  for  books  last  year.     We  shall  this  year    [ 
open  180  additional  schools,  properly  equip  all  the  old  and  tV\ft  xs^^ 
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schools,  furnisli  free  supplies  (which  was  not  done  l>efore),  and  the 
cost  will  be  less  than  $20,000.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  new  map>s 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Porto  Rico,  also  for  flags  for  the  new 
schools.  These  will  be  provided  during  the  following  months.  From 
time  to  time  the  department  will  also  issue  bulletins  of  methods  and 
management  for  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  t^^achers.  There  are 
man}' additional  mattei*s  relating  to  this  topic  which  it  is  })ctter  to  pre- 
sent in  a  later  and  fuller  report. 

SCHOOL   SUPPLIES. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  suitable  supplies  for  the  schools  in 
Porto  Rico.  The  Spanish  system  of  education  did  not  demand  such 
equipment  as  our  system  presupposes.     Th<»  insular  )»oard  of  education 

Ljiid  not  furnish  supplies.  This  was  left  to  the  lo<»al  boards,  and  as  a 
result  many  schools  were  not  supplied.  It  seemed  to  me  decidedh" 
unwise  to  expect  results  without  some  reasoiia})ly  adequate  equipment. 
I  ordered  all  necessary  supplies,  including  slates,  slate  pencils,  tablets, 
pens,  penholders,  pencils,  blackboard  cloth,  crayon,  erasers,  rubber 
erasers,  ink,  and  such  other  materials  as  seemed  necessary,  to  the  end 
that  the  children  should  not  suffer  because  of  the  failure  of  the  author- 
ities to  provide  these  essential  supjplies.  These  were  received  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  schools  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  at  no  cost  to  the 
respective  municipalities.  It  is  hoped  that  the  money  thus  saved  to 
them  will  be  used  to  purchase  good  desks  for  the  schools.  Every  child 
now  attending  school  in  this  island  has  a  complete  equipment  of  l>ook8 
and  supplies,  and  at  no  cost  to  the  pupils  or  to  the  local  boards.  In  the 
leading  States  of  the  Union  "free  books  and  supplies"  means  their 

ypurchase  by  local  boards  and  their  f  i-ee  use  by  pupils.     Poito  Rico  now 

I  does  more  for  her  respective  municipalities  in  this  respect  than  do  the 

(^tate^s  of  the  Union. 

The  onl^^  objection  that  can  l>e  urged  a^fainst  this  plan  is  that  there 
will  be  a  waste  of  supplies.  The  Knglisn  supervisor  and  the  teacher 
alike  are  directh'  responsible,  and  it  is  not  prolmble,  although  it  is  pos- 
sible, that  any  considerable  loss  can  result,  and  the  loss,  if  any.  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  great  benefit  it  is  to  the  pupils  to  have  all 
the  materials  they  need  in  their  work.  It  is  a  special  source  of  con- 
gratulation that  those  supplies  were  ordered,  received,  and  delivered 
to  the  schools  within  eignt  weeks,  for  Dr.  CJrott'  states  that  ''in  the 
spring  1  ordered  bv  cabfegmm  supplies  which  required  three*  months 
to  receive."  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  delays  have  occurred  and 
that  we  are  now  espei^ially  fortunate  in  having  our  supplies  in  the 
schools.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  all  orders  giv(Mi  for  books 
or  supplies  l)y  this  department  contain  this  statement:  '•  It  is  expressly 
undei*stood  tliat  these  books  and  supplies  an*  to  ])e  deliv<Med  f.  o.  h. 
iNew  York  within  fifteen  days  of  receipt  of  order:  otherwise  the  order 
^  not  valid  and  the  consignment  will  not  be  received.''    This  has  worked 

ydo  hardship  to  publishers  and  manufacturers,  and  has  })een  a  decided 
gain  in  time  to  tne  business  of  this  depirtment. 


Under  Spanish  control  3  per  cent  of  the  teachers'  salaries  were  set 
aside  as  a  pension  fund.     This  fund  was  paid  in  quarterly  installments 
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to  aged  and  indigent  teachor.s.  When  the  Spanish  evacuation  of  San 
Juan  occurred,  it  is  claimed  that  about  $40,000  of  this  fund  was  taken 
away  without  any  authority  in  law.  A  claim  for  this  sum,  I  believe,  is 
now  pending,  through  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Brig.  Gen.  George  W. 
Davis,  who  had  done  nobly  by  this  fund.  He  took  the  remainder  of  the 
fund  under  his  care,  directed  the  department  of  education  to  pay  all  just 
claims,  and  to  foster  the  fund.  This  is  now  done  by  the  department, 
and  all  pensions  are  paid  regularly.  This  can  not  contiime  many  years. 
There  is  now  no  pension  fund  collected,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
years  When  the  last  payment  will  be  made.  Iti  the  meantime  it  is 
recommended  that  some  equitable  and  legal  means  be  established  by 
which  those  owning  the  fund  shall  have  some  enlarged  control  of  its 
disbursement.  To  us  it  is  a  sacred  trust,  which  we  are  administer- 
ing faithfully  and  at  absolutely  no  expense  whatever  to  the  fund  or 
pensioners. 

LIBRARY   AND   MUSEUM. 

The  need  of  a  complete  exhibit  of  pedagogical  literature,  text-books, 
and  school  apparatus  earh'  hnpressed  itself  upon  me.  When  ixx)ms 
were  secured  for  the  department  offices,  it  was  arranged  that  two  large 
and  convenient  rooms  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  Requests  for 
donations  of  exhibits  were  mailed  to  many  friends  in  the  States,  and 
we  have  already  received  about  300  volumes  a»id  many  pieces  of  school 
apjiaratas.  Tliese  are  being  delivered  hei'e  free  by  the  Government 
transport  service,  and  many  additional  donations  will  arrive  in  the 
next  fortnight.  The  department  will  also  purchase  standard  pedagog- 
ical works  to  the  number  of  500  volumes.  In  these  rooms  we  shall 
have  a  complete  pedagogical  literature.  The^se  volumes  are  being  care- 
fully catalogued,  and  the  rooms  are  open  to  the  public  daily  from  8.30 
a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  Already  many  persons  have  come  to  consult  the  vol- 
umes to  study  the  development  of  text-book  making  and  to  ascertain 
what  is  possible  in  the  equipment  of  a  first-class  school. 

This  museum  and  library  will  be  of  great  educational  value.  The 
teachers  of  Porto  Rico  never  saw  the  best  books  and  supplies.  Thej' 
know  little  of  the  vast  ariay  of  school  aids,  and  to  them  a  visit  to  this 
department  will  be  a  revelation  and  an  inspiration.  Citizens  also  find 
here  the  possibilities  for  elementar}^  education,  and  are  led  to  request 
that  school  boards  provide  with  increasing  liberality  the  best  material 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  Volumes  from  this  library  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  assistant  commissioner  of  education,  be  taken 
from  the  roouLs  for  a  limited  time.  It  is  the  purpose  to  make  this 
library  and  museum  serve  in  the  fullest  possible  manner  the  need  for 
authentic  educational  literature. 

FREE   PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 

Early  in  August  I  found  in  the  rooms  of  the  beneficencia  building 
above  5,000  volumes  of  standard  Spanish  and  American  literature,  and 
believing  it  to  be  a  public  service  to  utilize  these  volumes  as  a  public 
library,  I  obtained  the  cordial  assistance  of  Governor  Charles  H. 
Allen  to  the  project.  Three  large  and  suitable  rooms  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  in  the  post-o$ce  building,  were  set  aside  for  the  library,  and 
the  governor  named  as  a  board  of  trustees  to  open  and  manage  the 
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library  the  following:  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  president;  E,  S.  Wilson, 
vice-president;  H.  P.  Fallen,  secretary;  Tulio  Larrinaga,  F.  Degetau. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  library  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  f  1,200 
wa«  appropriated. 

The  board  immediately  fitted  up  the  rooms,  removed  the  above- 
recited  volumes,  and  is  now  engagea  in  cataloguing  them.  The  library 
will  soon  be  opened  to  the  public.  Its  walls  are  covered  with  large  oil 
paintings,  the  nucleus  of  an  art  gallery,  and  its  rooms  will  be  the 
welcome  resort  of  all  seriously  minded  people.  This  library,  in  my 
judgment,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  educational  agencies  the  city  can 
afford,  and  the  people  are  indeed  fortunate  that  they  should  have  this 
mental  treasury  opened  to  them  free  of  all  cost  and  under  the  most 
liberal  auspices.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  honoi'able 
governor  and  the  honomble  secretary  of  Porto  Rico  for  their  active 
and  intelligent  assistance  in  making  this  libnuy  an  actuality  within 
one  month  of  the  time  it  was  first  considered  by  them. 

HELP  TO   POKTO    RICAN    PUPILS   IX   THK    UNITED   STATES. 

Porto  Rico  has  no  public  college  or  university,  it  has  no  money 
now  to  erect,  equip,  and  maintain  such  institutions.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  it  can  do  so.  In  the  meantime  there  are  ambitious 
young  men  and  women,  poor  but  worthy,  who  yearn  to  biste  of  the 
higher  life  of  culture  and  power.  In  their  behalf  this  (le])artment 
addressed  the  leading  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  to  ascertain 
what  help,  if  any,  they  would  give  to  these  Porto  Ricaii  pupils.  The 
answer  has  been  prompt  and  most  generous.  The  best  (»ducntional 
institutions  of  the  l-nited  States  have  offered  fret*  tuition,  some  have 
added  free  lodging,  others  have  even  gone  to  tlie  generous  limit  of 
offering  free  living  to  such  pupils  as  we  commend.  In  all,  above 
thirt}^  leading  institutions  have  agreed  to  recc^ive  almost  oin*  hundred 
young  men  and  women  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  The  influenc<*  of 
this  has  been  most  helpful.  It  has  demonstrated  to  the  j)eople  of  Porto 
Rico  that  the  American  system  of  higher  education  is  not  only  nnidy 
to  welcome  their  sons  and  daughters,  l)ut  it  has  also  assured  tluMU  that 
the  American  college  and  university  is  anxious  to  help  th(»m  to  the 
best  tmining  that  American  civilization  can  afford. 

Every  vessel  going  north  is  now  carrying  some  of  thosi*  pupils,  and 
soon  throughout  the  ITnion  those  young  people  of  th(»  Tropics  will  be 
living  a  new  life  under  a  changed  sky,  and  gathering  for  tho  good  of 
their  native  island  home.an  education  and  social,  econoinic,  and  politic4il 
training  of  vital  significance. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  department  gladly  undertook  this 
service  to  protect  these  youths  from  poor  schools.  The*  Americans 
that  came  nere  in  some  cases  did  not  know  the  relative  value  of 
educational  institutions  in  the  8tates.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  offer 
gnituitous  advice,  and  in  many  cases  sent  promising  boys  to  schools  of 
no  real  merit.  That  any  school  is  better  than  uouo  may  be  true,  but 
that  these  youths  should  be  sent  to  inferior  schools  is  not  wise  nor 
necessary.  The  department  will  connnend  no  school  that  does  not 
rank  high,  and  it  will  gladly  advise  all  pupils  from  the  island  tis  to  the 
proper  places  in  the  States  to  obtain  the  best  education  our  Americain 
civilization  can  afford.  The  best  is  none  too  jfood  for  the  men  and 
women  who  are  to  shade  the  thought  and  fashion  the  ideals  of  these 
people  in  the  near  future. 
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CONCLUDING   REMARKS. 

A  system  of  schools  is  now  in  opci-ation  in  Porto  Rico.  It  has 
gathered  to  itself  800  teachers  and  38,000  pupils.  This  is  something 
to  be  grateful  for.  But  it  is  only  a  begmning.  There  are  about 
300,000  children  of  school  age  for  whom  there  is  no  school.  That  all 
of  these  could  voluntarily  attend  school  were  they  given  the  oppor- 
tunity is,  of  course,  not  probable.  That  a  large  number  of  tnem 
would  attend  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  180  new  schools  opened 
October  1  are  now  attended  by  a  full  quota  of  pupils.  In  many  cases 
(*hildren  are  denied  admission  at  the  door,  solely  for  lack  of  space, 
even  on  the  floor,  to  receive  them. 

Of  the  details  of  the  system  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  write,  nor 
does  it  seem  prudent  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  meager  data  now  at 
hand.  I  have  no  doubt  many  grave  errors  have  been  and  will  be  com- 
mitted. The  schools  ca-n  not  be  perfect;  they  can  not  even  be  satis- 
factory until  they  ca,n  meet  in  proper  houses,  under  trained  teachers, 
and  with  more  specific  supervision. 

These  schools,  it  should  be  remembered,  arc  not  to  be  measured  by 
American  schools  and  compared  with  American  systems.  Thev  repre- 
sent the  civilization  whicn  prevailed  here  for  centuries.  They  can 
only  gradually  be  transformed  into  any  other  character.  Americans 
here  and  in  the  States  must  not  forget  that  a  system  of  schools  here 
may  well  serve  the  ideals  of  this  people  and  not  meet  the  full  indorse 
ment  of  American  critics. 

In  general,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  vschools  are  more  satisfactory 
to  the  native  citizen  than  to  the  American  who  has  not  yet  learned  the 
ideals  and  racial  characteristics  of  this  people.  The  citizens  of  Porto 
Rico  have  been  led  to  expect  immediate  changes  of  great  moment. 
These  have  not  come.  They  can  not,  A  school  is  an  evolution.  It 
can  not  be  decreed  by  any  man's  fiat. 

What  of  the  future?  There  are  many  perplexing  problems  to  be 
met.  There  Ls  a  wav  to  do  this.  It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  great 
illiteracy  in  Porto  Kico.  It  must  be  done.  The  hope  of  the  island  is 
in  the  public  schools.  If  these  people  are  to  share  more  and  more  in 
the  large  life  of  a  pure  democracy,  they  must  be  fitted  for  such 
enlarged  participation  by  education.  An  educated  people  alone  can 
maintain  republican  institutions. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  in  the  ten  weeks  of  arduous  labor  here 
a  system  of  administration  has  been  instituted  capable  of  meeting  all 
reasonable  demands.  There  are  many  essential  and  in  some  cases 
radical  reforms  to  be  wrought  in  the  system.  The  department  can 
cope  with  all  these  problems  as  they  arise.  What  it  can  not  do  is  to 
provide  funds  to  enlarge  its  work.  Given  a  fund  equal  to  its  possi- 
bilities, and  this  department  will  within  a  hundred  days  provide 
schools  for  200,000  aaditional  pupils. 
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OTJTIilNE  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOB  THE  SAN  JUAN  SCHOOL. 

Primary  Grade, 
first  year. 

I.  Language:  (a)  Reading,  (6)  writing,  (c)  composition  and  hipel ling,  (</)  memory 
work. 

II.  Number  work. 

III.  Nature  study  and  elementary  wuence. 

IV.  History  and  biograjibv. 

V.  Art. 

I.  (tt)  Words  and  sentences  from  blackboard.  Sentences  from  chart  and  rea<ier, 
with  definite  drill  in  phonetic  elements  and  words.  Rea<iing  from  chart  and  primer, 
with  frccjuent  changes  of  text,  using  at  leawt  three  different  sets  of  readers.  Insistinjj 
upon  a  clear  understanding  of  the  thought,  which  means  a  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  wonl  and  its  relations,  before  the  sentence  is  read.  Attention  to 
b<Klily  conditions  in  rcmding — pose,  voice,  etc. — and  directions  in  pronunciation, 
articulation,  and  inflection. 

(b)  Copying  words  from  blackboanl  and  from  slips  provided.  Here  fonns,  single 
letters,  and  letters  combiueii  in  words  insisted  uix)n,  following  the  vertical  system, 
using  no  ink  until  about  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  first  writing  with  pencil  on 
paper  rather  than  on  slate. 

(c)  Oral  telliuK  of  stories  by  teacher,  to  l)e  repeated  by  the  child.  Reading  of 
8torit«  to  the  children,  to  be  reix»ated  by  the  chila  orally.  Oopying  words  and  sen- 
tences. Writinjj  from  dictation.  Teaching  pupils  to  write  their  nanie,  and  to  use  the 
simple  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters,  noting  especially  the  correct  orthogra- 
phy of  each  word,  but  not  teaching  spelling  as  a  separate  (^lass  exen'ise.  Moving 
gradually  from  wholly  oral  at  the  beginning  over  to  written  composition  work  a**  the 
major  exercise,  but  retaining  some  oral  work  at  the  end.  Allowing  the  child  great 
freedom  in  the  expression  of  its  own  thought. 

(d)  Memorizing  and  reciting  short,  simple  literary  quotations,  at  least  two  lines  a 
day,  teaching  the  entire  poem  at*  a  rule.  Exercising  care  that  the  selcH*ti<>ns  are  sensi- 
ble and  intrinsically  valuable. 

II.  Combinations  of  numbers  to  20,  using  concrete  ol>jects;  te^iching  oral.  Bt^n 
simple  fracticmal  elements,  as  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-third,  etc.,  putting  these  sim- 
ple numeral  elements  l^efore  the  chiUl*s  eye  in  figures,  gradually,  and  complete  the 
numl>er  concei)t  in  each  case  with  appropriate  oral  stories,  allowing  the  child  himself 
to  fonn  the  stories,  if  |X)ssible,  and  perform  the  oj>eration  in  the  concrete  as  the  story 
progresses,  (iradually  U»sst»n  the  use  of  objects,  teaching  the  child  early  to  think  of 
the  number  independent  of  the  thing.  Teat^h  simple  relative  values  of  pint,  iiuart, 
inch,  vani,  i>enny,  dime,  etc.  Compare  various  objei^ts  as  to  size,  developing  concept 
of  surface  and  content.  Give  abundant  drill,  ample  illustration,  and  follow,  in  part, 
the  Orube  method  of  teaching  the  child  additive  and  subtractive  elements  simulta- 
neously, but  not  pressing  this  to  the  full  measure  of  the  method. 

III.  Recognition  of  common  plants  and  tree.«,  their  uses,  their  relation  to  man. 
Recognition  of  common  animals,  their  uses  and  relation  to  man.  Recognition  of 
common  rocks,  their  uses  and  relation  to  man.  Hints  as  to  their  distribution.  Sim- 
ple discussion  (►f  part«  of  the  human  b<^ly,  movement,  use,  and  care  of  each.  Simple 
comparisons  of  human  to  other  animal  bodies.  Simple  element*^  of  hygiene,  as  care 
of  teeth,  hair,  eyes,  face.  Hygienic  conditions  in  general.  Suitable  stories  and 
selections  illustrative  of  travel.  The  habits  and  haunts  of  birds,  animals,  fishes,  etc. 
Descriptions  of  scenery  and  such  other  matters  a»  will  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
appreciation  of  nature. 

IV.  Selet^ted  stories  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  <'hild  and  to  the  season,  making 
it  subordinate  to  Group  III,  including  fairy  stories  and  such  general  bits  of  historic 
incident  as  relate  to  man  in  his  primitive  condition  and  as  portray  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  historic  characters. 

V.  Free-hand  drawing  work  from  memory  and  imagination.  Paper  foMing,  rote 
songs,  breathing  and  exercises;  study  of  pictures,  using  results  in  language;  drill  in 
blackboard  drawing,  and  drawing  from  nature  study,  using  colored  crayons,  with  such 
additional  elements  as  the  teacher  of  drawing  may  order. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  (a)  Readings  from  several  first  readers.  Phonetic  drill  continued.  Introduc- 
tion of  second  reader  as  early  as  possible  in  the  year.    Abundant  reading  at  sight. 

{b)  Copying  and  writing  from  dictation.  Practice  upon  forms  of  single  letters. 
Copying  from'  dictation  with  pen  and  ink. 
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{*:)  Reproduction  exercises,  but  not  pushed  to  the  extreme.  Drill  on  common 
abbreviations,  pimctuation,  and  capitalization.  Spelling  of  words  having  the  same 
80und  and  different  orthography,  or  different  sound  and  the  same  orthography. 

(d)  Memory  work  reviewed  and  continued.  Selections  taken  not  only  from  the 
readers  in  use,  but  from  the  reference  library. 

II.  Numbers  from  1  to  100,  developing  multiplication  tables  and  simple  elements 
of  partition  and  division.  Application  of  weighti^  and  measures.  Simple  fractional 
paits.  Areas  or  simple  solid  cJadies.  Begin  the  use  of  a  greater  divisor  than  10  for 
mid  year.  Original  problems  involving  simple  elements  of  the  triangle,  square,  cube, 
etc.     Considerable  oral  work. 

III.  Observation  of  habits  of  animals.  History  of  <li8tributi<>n  of  animal  and 
plant  life.  Development  of  plant  from  seed  to  frmt;  growing  plants,  if  possible,  in 
the  room.  Oljsene  each  stage  of  their  development.  Useful  animal  productions, 
especially  parts  used  for  food  and  clothing.  Use  of  seeds  to  man.  Forms  of  water. 
Direction  and  distance  of  winds.  Judgment  of  distance.  Knowledge  of  local  food 
and  animal  prcnlucts.  Continuation  of  hygienic  lessons  on  the  skin,  use  of  bones, 
effect  of  narcotics  and  stimulants.  Lessons  on  eating,  drinking,  breathing,  sleeping, 
healthful  foods  and  drinks.  Use  of  the  muscles.  Kinds  and  time  for  exercise.  The 
value  of  sleep. 

IV.  Continuation  of  and  completing  of  reading  of  stories  and  fables,  keeping  in 
mind  the  related  work  in  Group  III. 

V.  Continuation  of  free-hand  drawing,  with  object^?,  such  as  trees,  animals.  Study 
of  pictures  for  story.  Use  of  water  colors.  Drawing  from  nature  in  color.  If  poe- 
Bible,  paper  folding  and  paper  cutting.  Simple  elements  of  definite  <1  rawing  of  lines, 
straight  and  curved,  anil  simple  geometrical  magnitudes. 

THIBD   YEAR. 

I.  (a)  Different  portions  of  several  second  readers.  Supplementary  reader.  Intro- 
duction of  third  r€»der.  Copying  and  wTiting  from  dictation  with  ink.  Fre(|uent 
composition  exercises,  with  increased  attention  to  form  and  correctness.  Attention  to 
choice  of  words,  forms  of  words,  also  to  clearness  and  originality.  Discussion  of 
right  form  of  sentences  for  the  expression  of  thought.  Memory  work  continued. 
Entire  selections  memorized. 

II.  Addition  and  subtraction  with  and  without  objects.  Multiplication  and  divi- 
sion clear l^r  developed.  Application  of  familiar  weights  and  measures.  Fractional 
parts  especially  emphasized.  Original  problems  submitted  and  worked.  Compara- 
tive use  of  cubes  and  prisms.  Simple  geometrical  elements,  laiyely  from  ol)servation 
and  by  construction,  if  convenient.  Measurement  of  familiar  distances  and  surfaces. 
Proper  application  of  the  same. 

III.  Analyses  of  simple  plants,  rocks,  etc.  Disc^ussion  of  the  qualities  of  objects. 
Adaptation  of  animals  to  their  environment;  plants  to  their  environment.  DisciL^^sion 
of  cnanging  length  of  day  and  night,  an<l  varying  temperature.  life  history  of 
familiar  plants.  Teach  cardinal  points.  Detailed  study  of  some  draina^  system, 
developing  concepts  of  valley,  hill,  sloi)e,  watershe<l,  plain,  etc.  Discussion  of  ero- 
sive action  of  water,  soil  fonnation,  water,  record  map  of  town,  study  of  neighbor- 
hood, fixing  points  of  compass  Flesh-making  and  heat-j^ivin^r  foods.  Wholesome 
and  unwholesome  drink  and  foods.  Simple  les.<ons  on  digestK^n  and  circulation  of 
blood.  Care  of  parts  of  body,  developing  especially  the  moral  value  of  cleanliness, 
neatness,  tidiness,  etc.     Reading  of  books  bearing  upon  the  year's  outline. 

IV.  Classical  myths  and  stories,  Bible  stories,  building  in  the  mind,  steadily,  ideals 
of  what  life  ought  to  be,  how  society  develops,  what  the  social  Ixnly  is,  and  the  duties 
of  each  one  in  the  social  group.  Simple  elements  of  civic  life.  Functions  of  officers. 
ReaM)n  for  law,  for  legal  restraints.  Duties  to  one's  country,  significance  of  a  flag. 
Poems  relating  to  the  above. 

V.  Rote  songs  continued,  and,  if  possible,  simple  musical  elements.  Illustrative 
drawing.     Harmonious  arrangement  of  colors.     Beginnings  of  simple  design. 

FOURTH    YEAR. 

I.  Complete  thin.1  reader.  Extend  reading  of  supplementary  matter.  Reading  of 
entire  books  assigned  by  the  teacher.  Specific  instruction  to  pupils  who  have  not 
learned  to  fonii  letters  well.  Abundant  composition  and  dictation  exerci^^es,  noting, 
now  especially,  the  development  of  a  style,  which  shall  he  simple,  clear,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  character  of  the  thoujjht  the  child  expresses.  Reporting  in  writing 
the  substance  the  books  read.  Engaging  in  conversation,  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ment of  fluent  oral  stvle.    Memorv^  work  continued. 
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II.  Knowledge  of  larger  quantitiesi,  pay,  to  1,000,  or  perhaps  more.  Thorough  mas- 
tery of  the  fundamental  processes.  Drill  on  fractions  to  twelfths.  Decimal  system. 
Simple  business  transactions.  Common  weights  and  measures.  Areas  of  simple 
geometrical  magnitudes. 

III.  Study  of  the  development  of  an  animal,  as,  say,  a  frog,  also  of  typical  plants — 
using  the  microscope.  Develop  the  significance  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  with  reference 
to  rocks.  Effect  of  heat  on  water  and  air.  Effect  of  heat,  water,  and  air  on  rocks, 
animals,  and  plants.  Movements  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Some  attention  to  star 
groups  and  their  recognition.  Lessons  on  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water.  Map 
interpretation — use  globe.  Analyses  of  Porto  Rico,  then  of  North  America.  Special 
lessons  on  climate.  Point  out  salient  geographical  features  of  the  United  States. 
The  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  dwelling  especially  on  the  liones  and  muscles, 
joints,  ligaments,  cartilage.     Effect  of  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

IV.  Stories  from  the  Iliad,  from  pioneer  life,  especially  pioneer  life  in  Porto  Kico 
and  the  United  States.  Stories  of  famous  persons,  like  Marco  Polo,  C'olumbus, 
Washington,  John  Smith,  Raleigh,  Ponce  de  I>eon,  Lincoln,  Franklin,  I^ayette, 
Fulton,  Morse,  Grant,  etc. 

V.  Sketching  from  nature  or  objects.  Analyses  of  leaves  and  flowers  for  color. 
Study  of  famous  paintings  for  knowledge  of  color,  outline  form,  etc.  Analyses  of 
mass  pictures.  Study  of  tints  and  shades  of  one  color.  Development  of  floral  and 
other  designs.  Drawing  with  the  ruler,  followed  by  copying  if  nece^«sary  to  fix  con- 
cei)t.  Subdivision  of  design.  Sloid  work.  Rote  singing  continued,"  with  some 
attention  to  the  building  of  musical  system  and  use  of  notes,  rests,  accents,  t'tc., 
remembering  always  that  the  language  work  and  the  number  work,  together  with 
the  manual  dexterity  that  grows  from  simple  art  elements,  form  the  basis  and  core 
of  any  system  of  instruction,  and  that  the  emphasis  of  early  work  must  always  rest 
upon  these  fundamental  elements,  and  that  all  nature  study,  all  history  an<l  geogra- 
phy, and  all  other  supplementary  matter  has  value  only  as  it  contributes  to  the 
intensifvingof  these  fundamental  parts  of  the  curriculum,  and  of  these  fundami^ntals 
first  audi  most  iinjx)rtant  of  all  is  the  language  work. 

Intermediate  Grades, 
first  year. 

I.  Reading  from  the  fourth  reader,  with  special  attention  to  the  character  of  the 
literature  and  an  interpretation  of  the  thought,  making  the  study  l>oth  informational 
and  cultural  in  its  character.  Gradually  lessen  the  instruction  in  writing,  })ut  insist- 
ing that  composition  and  other  work  done  by  the  pupils  shall  be  their  ]>est  efforts. 
Coinix)sition  exercises  covering  the  scope  of  the  reading,  paying  attention  to  the  fig- 
ures of  speech,  different  forms"  of  sentences,  correct  punctuation  and  cajntalization, 
and  the  right  use  of  words.     Memory  work  continued  as  far  as  poK«ible. 

II.  Drill  in  fractions,  including  all  the  fundamental  processes,  i)r()blenis  in  common 
weights  and  measures,  simple  business  forms.  Instruction  on  plane  figures.  Kules 
for  surface  of  cul)e,  prism,  and  square  pyramid. 

III.  Plant  analyses  continued,  emphasizing  roots  and  stems.  Study  of  the  form, 
leaves,  and  bark  of  trees.  Influence  of  the  sun  in  producing  the  seasons  and  day  and 
night.  Relaticm  of  insects  to  man  as  useful  or  injurious.  Countries  of  North  Amer- 
ica, dwelling  especially  on  mountain  ranges  and  watersheds.  SjxH'ial  h'ssons  on  soil. 
Study  of  the  British  Isles.  Special  lessons  on  climate  and  i)roduction>^.  The  struc- 
ture, kinds,  and  uses  of  muscles.  Study  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  nails.  Effects  of 
bathing  and  clothing,  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Supplementary  reading  bearing  on 
natural  history,  an«l  geography  and  physiology. 

IV.  Reading,  relating  to  explorations  and  discoveries  in  North  America  and  South 
America.  Study  of  American  colonial  life  and  Porto  Rican  life,  touching  upon  the 
Indians  and  the  white  man's  struggle  for  occupaticm. 

V.  Freehand  drawing,  simple  plant,  fruit,  and  geometric  objects.  Study  of  color. 
Study  of  famous  paintings.  Drawings  of  children  in  different  attitudes.  Arrange- 
ment in  places  as  to  Iwrders,  8urfa(!e  patterns,  and  rosettes,  using  color  in  moderation. 
Accurate  drawings  of  geometrical  figures,  music  and  calisthenic  exercises  accompany- 
ing it. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

I.  Continuation  of  the  work  in  language  of  the  year  before,  following  substantially 
the  same  general  plan  and  finishing  the  reading  of  the  fourth  reader. 

II.  Metric  system,  percentage  in  its  simplest  applications.  Simple  problems  in 
denominate  numbers,  computation  of  solid  contents  of  simple  magnitudes,  measure- 
jnents  of  surface,  business  problems. 
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III.  Study  of  vt^tation  in  Porto  Rico,  dispersion  of  seedF.  Effect  of  heat  and 
gravity  on  water  and  air.  Study  of  bird  life  and  its  dispersion.  Simple  laws  of  heat. 
Review  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  geographically.  Study  Germany,  France, 
and  Spain,  Simple  lessons  on  Cuba,  the  Philippme  Islands,  on  winds  and  ocean  cur- 
rents. The  structure  and  convenience  of  the  muscles  and  skin.  The  growth,  waste, 
and  renewal  of  the  bod  v.  Simple  laws  of  digestion,  circulation  of  the  !)lood,  and  the 
relation  of  the  blood  to  "health.  Effect  of  alcohol  on  digestion  and  cin^ulation.  Suit- 
able supplementary  reading  in  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  year. 

IV.  Period  of  colonization  and  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  some  reference  to  the 
early  administrations  to  the  civil  war,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  ]>ersonalities 
of  the  characters  rather  than  the  administrative  problems.  8tori(-s  conncK'ted  with 
the  history  of  Gennany,  France,  Spain,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  other  imi)ortant 
countries  to  the  pupils.' 

V.  Drawing  of^plants  and  common  objects.  Analyses  of  leaves  and  flowers  for  color 
scheme.  Study  of  famous  paintings,  using  the  results  as  language  and  history  material. 
Drawings  in  mass  of  animals  and  children.  Applications  of  arrangements  in  spaces 
of  boniers,  surfaces,  etc.,  using  color  with  discretion.  Accurate  drawin;rs  of  simple 
rectangular  objects  and  the  applications  in  appropiate  material.  Mu.sic  and  caii.s- 
thenics  as  l)efore. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

I.  The  formal  study  of  the  sentence,  parts  of  speech  phrases,  clauses,  analyses  of 
sentences,  and  drill  on  noims  and  verbs. 

II.  Applications  of  percentage  to  insurance,  interest,  commission,  taxes,  etc.  Busi- 
ness transactions  and  accounts.  Thorough  study  of  inclosed  and  solid  contents  of 
cylinder,  pyramid,  and  cone. 

'  III.  Study  of  grasses  and  grains.  Typical  marine  animals.  Some  plant  family,  as 
the  rose.  General  review  of  North  America.  Study  of  Asia  and  Africa,  noting 
especially  colonies  and  dependencies  with  special  lessons  upon  productions  and  gov- 
ernment. Study  of  coal,  its  distribution  and  uses.  The  composition  and  puritv  of 
air,  organs  of  respiration,  including  ventilation,  disinfectants,  exercise  and  clothing. 
vocal  organs  and  their  functions,  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

IV.  Ancient  America,  the  Northman,  voyages  and  discoveries  of  Columbus,  the 
Calx»ts,  and  Vespucci.  Special  attention  to  United  States  history  from  1763  to  1783. 
Reading  from  early  history  of  England.  Study  of  the  local  Government  officialH,  by 
whom  chosen,  duties,  etc.  Study  of  insular  government.  Study  government  and 
United  States  Government  to  fix  simple  ci\ac  processes  clearly  in  the  mind. 

V.  Drawing  continued  in  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  year  before.  Introduc- 
tion of  lessons  in  modeling  and  woodwork.     Music  and  calisthenics. 

FOrRTH    YEAR. 

I.  study  of  literature.  The  reading  of  jwdagogical  selections  and  general  survey 
of  the  fiela  of  English  and  Spanish  literary  development,  dwelling  especially  uiK)h 
the  authors  that  Save  touchy  the  life  of  Porto  Rico.  Study  of  the  English  language 
continued,  including  remaining  parts  of  speech.  Rules  of  syntax.  Analyses  of 
sentences. 

II.  Drill  on  definitions,  rules,  and  formulas  in  arithmetic.  Problems  and  theories 
relating  to  angles  and  lines.  Angles,  lines,  circles,  etc.,  bj^inning  algebra,  including 
factoring  and  equations  w^ith  two  unknown  quantities.     Simple  accounts. 

III.  Study  of  poisonous  plants  and  trees.  Lessons  on  light,  sun,  and  electricity. 
Comparative  study  of  climate,  winds,  and  states  of  society.  The  nervous  system. 
Organs  of  the  special  senses.  Effec^ts  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  up<.)n  the  nerves. 
Appropriate  reading  relating  to  the  above  topics. 

iV.  Study  of  recent  United  States  history.  History  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  present 
time.  Reading  of  English  history  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Prin- 
ciples of  State  government.  Object  of  laws  and  duties  of  citizens  and  of  officials. 
Rights  and  duties  of  nations,  war  and  arbitration. 

V.  Drawing  in  any  medium  of  common  obje(*ts.  Analvses  of  beautifully-colon^d 
nature  obje<.'ts  for  color  scheme.  Study  of  buildings  an<l  their  influence.  Simple 
|)erspective.  Study  of  historic  ornament  and  complementary  groups  of  colors. 
Continuation  of  industrial  drawing  and  processes.    Dnll  in  music  and  calisthenics. 

It  is  understood  that  this  is  a  mere  outline  to  Ikj  followed  in  the  main.     That  in 
the  primary  school,  the  first  year  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  time  should  be 
devoted  to  (iroup  I,  25  i:)er  cent  to  (iroup  V,  12  per  cent  to  Group  II  aivd  ti>>  <<\xv^^\\» 
III,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  (rroup  IV.     ConVmmuvt,  *\\\  \\vv*  nn'ax  \\wN>\  'Oevv? 
third  year,  gradual]/  lessen  the  time  to  Group  1  and  to  iatowp  \  ,  \\\v:xviVkA\\\«^^VV\vi^v«^*i> 
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in  Groups  II,  III,  and  IV,  in  the  order  named,  and  in  the  tirtiit  year  of  the  ijitemie- 
diate  grsdea  giving  35  per  cent  of  the  time  to  Group  I,  20  per  cent  to  Group  V,  15 
])er  cent  to  Group  II,  20  per  cent  to  Group  III,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to 
Group  IV.  Carrying  this  general  relation  throughout  the  four  yoan*  of  the  interme- 
diate school,  and  never  sacrificing  the  language  work  to  any  other  feature  of  the 
course.  It  is  understood  further  that  in  the  rural  schools,  only  that  part  of  the  course 
nee<i  be  taken  up  which  is  not  printed  in  brackets,  but  in' the  gradeii  scIiooIk,  so 
far  'dii  possible,  the  entire  course  of  study  should  be  undertaken  with  such  modifica- 
tions and  omissions  as  may  be  absolutely  necessarv  bv  local  conditions,  and  wliich 
shall  l)e  made  only  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  ICn^lish  8uper\'isor  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  principal  of  the  school.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  enter  a  higher  grade 
than  the  one  in  which  they  can  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  It  is  easier  to  promote  a 
I'hild  than  to  demote  one*.  Therefore,  in  grading  the  children  at  the  opening  of 
the  year  it  is  better  to  put  them  in  the  next  lower  grade  than  in  the  one  next 
higher.  It  is  not  w>  much  a  question  of  what  grade  a  pupil  is  in  as  it  is  a  question  of 
what  kind  of  work  the  pupil  does  in  the  grade.  The  teacher  should  under  all  cir- 
cumstances equip  herself  in  all  the  different  groups  of  studies  here  provided  for.  It 
is  further  rei'ommende<l,  and  even  urged,  that  in  each  st^hool  there  shall  be  collected 
a  cabinet  of  appropriate  objects  for  the  proper  presentation  of  these  lessons.  Theee 
objects  may  l)e  gathered  bv  the  children  and  teacher  in  the  neighborhood  or  pur- 
chased by  the  lx>anl  of  e(lucation,  or  made  by  the  children  themselves  under  the 
<lirection  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  poor  school  t&at  does  not,  through  its  own  sources, 
provide  at  least  some  ejjuipment  to  do  objective  teaching.  The  real  test  of  good 
teatrhing  is  to  l)e  found  in  the  power  of  the  child  to  think  dearly  and  to  express  his 
thought  in  language,  both  orally  and  written,  and  no  lesson  should  be  considered 
well  taught  until  the  child  has  acquired  the  ability  to  give  an  intelligent  rei)ort  of  its 
knowleiige  of  that  lesson.  Remember  that  it  takes  time  to  grow  mental  power,  and 
that  to  make  haste  slowly  and  to  do  good  work  well  is  l)etter  than  haste  attended 
by  superficial  knowledge. 

Beyond  all  courses  of  study,  and  more  important  than  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
same,  is  the  iK)wer  of  the  teaching,  and  the  liie  of  a  noble  teai'her,  impressing  uixm 
the  cliildren  from  day  to  day  the  shnple  lessons  of  Christian  manliness  and  womanli- 
ness, earnest  devotion  to  country  and  home,  and  that  series  of  civic,  social,  and 
moral  virtues  which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  a  noble  «haraoter.  The  end  «»f  all 
true  teaching  is  right  living. 


Schedule  of  arhmh  opeiuul  October  7,  1900. 

[\  gain  (H'  lSUalM>vo  ISW.J 


iTinH-  j:'?t:i':.  .!.:!?j:1l    Kuno 


Dihtric'l.  '    '   1'-     teachers,  teachers.  ,  ':",^''' 


I     San  .hum I               :'r.    1 

II      Kio  F'ie<lr!is J    14  JO 

I          1.  lli(»  Pit'drjiN 1    1  ti 

'J.  Can  »1  in  a 1    1  *• 

U.  Tnijillo  Alio ;l  :l 

■          I.  IaA/m .'.        "  .'> 

III  Kajanio J    is  u» 

I.  Ft'janio 1    II  7 

•J.  Kior.;rani1.' 1    1  r, 

3.  Na^iialKi .'  tl 

IV  Huniaeao 2                  •<  IJ  22 

1.  Hnniacao 1                  ^    « 

■J.  Vahuena I     I  't 

.S.  .lulled- ■;  I 

I.   Virqi;*.. :>  5 

V     <  'iijs'nas 2                 s  IT  -.t! 

1 .  C^iKMU's J                   s    y 

I          2.  (Jiiralio '  :i  :» 

').  Aj,Mia»J  iJuenas :{  4 

I.  ii'ln-  :\  :i 

.■>.  San  lji*mv/.n I  .'» 

(».  ("iiyey 1    4  r> 

VI     (;na\aina 2                  ti  1<>  14 

1.  Gnavanui 1                  i'*    4 

2.  Arrovi. 1    1  I 

:{.  Tatillas :\  | 

4.  Munnaho I  'A  2 


Sa1ina< 
{':  Santa  I"-ailK']. 
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Scht'duie  of  sf'hoofs  (tpt'.netj  Octobfr  i,  1900 — ContiniUMl. 


Xo. 


VII 


VIII 
IX 


XI 


XII 


XlII 


XIV 


XV 


XVI 


District. 


CoHmo 

1.  C4>umn 

2.  Jiianu  Diaz 

3.  Aibonito 

4.  R'lrranquitHH  ... 

5.  Burros 

I*imce 

Ymuco 

1.  Vau<n> 

2.  SabHiiH  Grande . 

3.  Guayanilla 

4.  Penuelas 

.San  (iorman 

1.  8an  German 

2.  Cabo  Rojo 

3.  LajaM 

4.  Maricao 

MayA^nez 

1.  Mayaguei: 

2.  Auu«iM» 

3.  l>iK  Marias 

A^rnndilla 

•         1.  AKuadllla 

I         2.  San  Helmictian  . . 

I         3.  Ajniadu 

!         4.  Mwa 

I         5.  Rineon 

Camuy 

1.  Camuy 

2.  Hatillo 

3.  iNibeUi 

4.  lAiK.* 

5.  Qnebmdillns 

•VreeiU) 

1.  .\re<*ilK> 

2.  L'timdo 

3.  Adjuntus 

Vega  Baja 

1.  Ve^H  Baja 

2.  Vc^rt  Alta 

3.  Mtinati 

4.  Ciales 

5.  Morovi*! 

Bayamon 

1.  Bavamon 

2.  TfwiBnja 

3.  T(«  Alta 

1.  Drmido 

.'>.  C'oroziil 

(i.  Xaninjito 

7.  0»m«frio 


10  = 

10  ! 


Total . 


!1 

')  1 

4  : 

3 

2() 

l."> 

s  ■ 

11 

'*  1 

19 

li  ' 

12 

14  , 

2S 

4  . 

<; 
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Report  of  summer  schools  for  July  and  August^  1900. 
JULY,  1900. 


No. 


II 

VII 


District. 


,  I 


XIV 


XV 


Piedras 

Uumacao 

Yabut'oa  . . 
I'onee: 

KanlMibel. 

Playa 

Vivos  8tr.. 

American . 
San  Oennan: 

Marieao . . . 
Areeibo: 

Utuado 

AjunlaH... 
Ve^a  Baju: 

Vega  Alia. 

Manuti 

CiaUw 

Mowvis . . . 


Total. 


8 

t 
o 

2 

1 
4 


s 


1 . 

ii     I    3 


22 
22 

22 
22 
22 
22 


22 
22 


38  • 
124 

27r>  ; 

CI 
100 


13«  1 
150 


9:5 

89 
102 
13(J 


111 
101 


38 
165  I 

3r.8  '• 

117 
223 
236 

53 

247 
251 


22  l:«  !  19  LW 

22  !  91  !  37  128 

22  161  ;  50  211 

22  208  ;  35  .  243 


40 


23  I 


22   1.718  I    937  :2,655 

I  I 


2 

12  I 

25 

18 
20  I 
10  I 


22  i 
30 


T  IS 

6!      3 


0 

14  I 

I 

17  • 

6  I 

8  I 


9  I  4 

49  '  43 

3  7 

35  ,  5 


247  '     131 


AUGUST,  1900. 


II 
VI 


VI 


VIII 


XIV 
XV 


Pledias. . . 
Humacao 

Yabncao 
Guasiias: 

Ciflva 
Guayama : 

Hato  Grande 
Ponce: 

San  Isabel  8to 

Playa 

Vlvtw  8to 

American 
San  German: 

Marieao 

Manillas 

LaiaH 

Cabo  Rojo 
Areeibo: 

Barceloneta 
Vega  Baja: 

Vega  Alta 

Manati 

Ciales 

Morovis 

Total 


3fi 

tl3 
3(1 
243 

128 

as. 

221 

iwa 

m 

m 

67 

SI 

ii 

113 

SS4 

177 
23a 
US 

GO 

65 

213 

72 

42 

47 
72 

9^ 
102 

130 

€6 

*.**.. 

55 

174 

no 

178 
156 

41 

M 
H7 
51 

170 
^5 
^^7 

kaoft 

1,211 

3,414  j 

47  . 


I 


28 
4 

IK 


17  I 


77 


Iiej)oH  of  inatUuie  for  teachern. 


Place. 


Date. 


SanJiian i  June  25. 26.... 

(^aguiiH '  Jnly  2-6 

Agiiartilla July  9-13 

Mayaguez ;  July  16-20 

San  German !  July  23-27 

Yauco I  July  3(KAug.  3 

Ponce !  Aug.6-^ 

Coamo Aug.9,10 

Guayama ;  Aug.13.17  — 

Humacao :  Aug.2(>-24 

Fajardo I  Aug  27-29 

Rio  Hednis '  Aug.  30, 31  . . . . 

Ve<raB.iJa Sept.3-^i 

Camuv Sept.  V*-H 

Areci1>o Sept.  10-14  . . . . 


Day. 


Tencherp 


Attendance. 


Remarks. 


40     Fair !  Failure. 

Do. 

Do. 
Suc<"es.Mful. 

Do. 
Failure. 
Satisfactory. 
Failure. 

Do. 
Very  satisfactor>*. 
SaliBfactory. 
Failure. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Satiafatlory. 
Fair '  Unsatit  iuctory. 


T/H>ffo  renwrks  arc  from  the  reports  of  the  Eugliflh  buvctv\sot». 
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Monthly  disbursements  from  May  to  September y  1900, 


Items. 


1924.17 

247.80 

1,200.00 


101.00 


Office  salaries 

Office  expenses 

English  supcrvisorB 

Teachcni'  institute: 

Salaries 

Expenses 

Normal  school: 

Salaries 

Expenses 

Model  and  training  school: 

SalarieH 

Expenses 

Common  whools,  teachers'  salarien.)  22,285.00 

PurchoA*  of  text'boriksand  supplies,  i 

Tranjiportation  of  toxtbook«<  and  23.81 

supplies.                                           I 
Library  and  museum  pun^hases : 


May. 


880.33 
33.03 


Total t  25,e»7.f>4 


June. 


046.38 
474.24 
060.00 


820.86 
104.00 


23, 


974.37 

16.43 

681.60 


70.04 
29.  n 


July. 


11, 


141.93 
173.18 
876.10 

500.00 
882.14 

161.96 
13.85 


August. 


$1,241.36 
209.77 
975.00 

600.00 
221.61 

104.00 
2.00 


,441.91 
"7.' 27 


6,317.91 


8.46 


27.766.57  |  10,696.81     -9,680.00 


Septem- 
ber. 


$1,319.63 

156.87 

1,050.00 

513.84 
498.22 

101.00 
130.64 


4,021.92 

9.341.69 

79.96 


17,216.27 


Total. 


$5,672.41 
1,-261.86 
6, 150. 10 

1,613.84 
1,422.72 

677.96 
146.99 

1,861.70 

49.46 

63,748.34 

9,341.69 

189.64 

29.71 


91,057.82 


San  J  LAN,  P.  R.,  Aug\ist24y  1900. 
To  tlie  Englisli  Supervisorft, 

Gentlemen:  We  need  to  know  at  onc*e  how  many  P^nglish  teac'hers  from  the  United 
Statt*8  will  be  nee<ied  in  your  district  the  cominjr' school  year.  How  many  of  this 
numl^er  do  you  know  to  oe  employeii  in  your  diHtrirt?  liow  many  new  Xmerican 
teachers  can  safely  be  proviiled  for  in  your  district?  Please  give  me  immediate  and 
full  ilata. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  August  ^o,  1900, 
To  the  English  Supervisors, 

Gentlemen:  Some  montlis  ago  Dr.  Groff  askeil  the  English  superviHt>rH  to  furnish 
him  with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  text-books  which  would  be  required  in  their 
various  districts  for  the  coming  year.  These  reports  were  destroyed  l>y  fire,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  ask  supervisors  to  furnish  me  with  a  new  estimate  of  tlieir  require- 
ments. It' is  not  necessary  to  state  what  author's  book  is  reciuired,  but  simply  to 
make  up  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  and  kinds  which  are  desired.  For  instance, 
so  many  first  readers,  so  many  second  readers,  so  many  primary  arithmetics,  etc. 

Also  let  us  have  an  estimate  of  the  tjuantities  of  school  supplies  which  will  l)e 
necessary,  basing  your  estimate  of  the  kinds  on  the  list  which  was  sent  out  last  year. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  you  give  this  matter  your  immediate  attention*  and 
let  me  have  your  views  on  the  subject  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.     It  is  likely  that 
a  great  many  books  will  have  to  be  onlered  froni  the  United  States;  and  it  is  <fe.>^ira- 
ble  that  the  orders  should  be  forwarded  at  once. 
Yours,  re8i)ectfully, 

M.  G.   BltUMBAUGII, 

Commissioner  of  Edaonlion, 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  St^ptember  6,  1900. 
To  the  English  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  gone  carefully  over  your  statements  concerning  the  number  of 
new  American  teachers  that  may  be  needed  in  your  district,  also  your  statement  of 
supplies  needed  for  next  year,  and  request  for  additional  schools  in  at  least  some 
of  your  territorjr.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  these  replies  and  to  assure  you  that  these 
three  matters  will  be  given  early  attention  in  this  department.  I  wish  also  to  say  to 
you  that  I  want  every  school  opened  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  if  possible,  and  no 
teacher  who  has  made  a  contract  with  any  board  in  your  district  to  open  a  school 
on  the  Ist  of  October  will  have  any  legal  rights  under  such  contract  unless  that 
teacher  is  there  ready  to  fulfill  the  contract  on  the  1st  of  October.  I  make  this 
statement  now  because  I  find  that  a  great  many  American  teachers  remainerl  here,  I 
think  unwisely,  and  taught  during  the  summer  months,  and  now,  at  l\\<i  N<ix^  Ovc^^fc  <A 
<;he  vacation,  wish  to  run  up  to  New  York  and  the  States.    T\ift7  V\\\  iv.oV\^  ^A^\» 
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t  back  here  before  the  let  of  October,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  have  the  work  of 
,  Ab  department  crippled  through  this  means,  and  you  will  do  a  kindness,  not  only 
to  me,  but  more  esinndally  to  any  American  teairher  whom  you  may  know  to  fall 
within  this  category,  if  you  will  inform  them  of  this  fact. 

I  iiave  not  secured  from  all  the  municipalities  a  definite  statement  of  the  condition 
of  rent  on  schoolhouses,  but  I  propose  to  make  a  new  apportionment  of  the  num- 
ber of  schools  for  each  municipality,  and  if  possible  announce  it  this  week  or  earlv 
next  week.  I  propose  also  to  say* that  unless  a  muuici|>alitv  oi)ens  as  manjr  schools 
as  it  is  legitimately  entitled  to,  I  will  transfer  the  money  from  that  nmnicipality  to 
some  other  municipality  that  will  open  schools  for  tlie  nine  months  l>eginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  I  mean  aliolutely  to  close  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the  nine  months  over 
the  entire  island.  If  you  know  any  reason  why  these  steps  are  not  wise,  please  let 
me  know  immediately. 

Yours,  truly,  M.  G.  BRUMBAUcn, 

CotHmimojyr  of  Educatimu 


San  JrAN,  SeplnnluT  tf,  1900. 
To  the  English  Sujiernmrs, 

Gentlbmbn:  In  your  requisition  for  copy  lKX)ks  for  next  year  you  have  not  stated 
whether  you  desire  the  copy  to  l)e  in  English  or  in  S{>anish,  and  1  would  like  you  to 
give  me  your  candid  opinion  as  to  the  above  matter.  Should  the  ct>py  Ik?  in  S^tanish 
wholly  or  in  English  wholly,  or  in  l)oth  Sjwmish  and  English;  that  is,  Sjianish  on 
one  page  and  the  same  copy  in  English  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  lK>ok? 
Please  give  me  an  immediate  answer. 

Very  respectfully,  M.  G.  I^RiMBAroH, 

(hmmMinier  of  Education. 


San  J  tan,  September  7,  1900. 
To  the  English  Su})eriiitor8, 

Gentlbmbn:  In  a  few  davs  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  will  distribute  to  the  various 
municipalities  of  the  island,  the  sum  of  $30,000,  which  money  will  he  the  property  of 
the  municipalities  of  Porto  Rico.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  condition  of  the  rent 
problem  in  your  district,  but  I  write  you,  as  a  suggestion,  is  not  this  a  first-class  time 
to  stir  up  your  municipality  to  take  part  of  this  money  and  pay  off  all  rent  of  last 
^ear  and  start  on  a  new  l>asis  October  1?  I  hope  that  you  will  he  able  through  this 
information  to  get  some  assurance  that  this  will  Xye  dt)ne  before  other  causes  absorb 
the  money. 

Yours,  very  truly,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Comviimimer  of  Education. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Septeinlter  JS,  1900. 
To  the  English  Supervisors. 

Gkntlembn:  I  have  on  the  way  here  from  the  Uniteil  States  a  group  of  twenty  or 
thirty  t^^achers,  most  of  whom  have  never  been  on  the  island  before.  These  teachers 
are  graduates  of  first-class  nonnal  schools  or  colleges;  they  have  all  had  experience 
in  teaching  in  the  United  States,  and  the  most  of  them  speak  some  Spanish,  just  how 
much  I  am  unable  to  determine.  These  teachers  must  have  the  nrst  vacancies  in 
the  various  districts,  since  they  come  here  under  contnu^t  with  the  present  adminis- 
tration. It  is  expressly  understood  that  the  teachers  who  have  l)eon  here  before 
and  who  have  made  no  application  to  this  department  for  places  will  not  l>e  given 
schools  until  the  ones  above  named  are  proviae<l  for.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  emi- 
nently just,  since  those  who  have  been  here  ought  to  have  nmde  such  a  record  as  to 
have  secured  for  them  contracts  for  the  year  to  come  bt^fore  they  left.  You  will, 
therefore,  please  make  a  note  of  this  fact  and  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  the 
English  t^hers  who  are  coming  at  the  dire<*tion  of  this  department;  after  which 
we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  place  others  who  are  worthy  and  competent.  In  all 
cases  see  to  it  that  no  teacher  enters  your  district  who  does  not  have  a  valid  certifi- 
cate. I  will  not  issue  to  American  teachers  certificates  to  teach  on  the  island  unless 
they  have  diplomas  from  accredited  schools,  or  imlees  they  pass  here  a  rigid  exami- 
nation for  the  work.  It  would  be  of  service  to  this  department  to  know  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  exact  number  of  schools  and  the  places  where  these  English  teacners 
may  be  placed.    This  in  addition  to  the  general  request  made  of  you  some  time  ago. 
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I  may  add  that  in  the  additional  schools  which  I  propose  opening  I  will  make 
arran^ments  for  at  least  some  of  the  English  teachers,  full  details  of  which  will  he 
forwanled  to  you  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 

Yours,  truly,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

(Jommissifmer  of  Education. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Se})tembar  19,  1900. 
To  the  EngliAh  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  The  certificates  mailed  out  to  vou  for  the  teachers  who  took  the  last 
examinations  are  in  new  form  and  are  made  for  one  year  only.  You  will  please  state 
expressly,  in  handing  these  to  the  teachers,  that  the  certificate  is  as  good  as  any  cer- 
tificate on  the  island,  and  that  school  boanls  must  so  r^ard  them;  and  that  these 
teachers  who  hold  this  one  year's  certificate  have  every  right  and  equal  standing  with 
every  other  teacher  in  the  matter  of  application  for  places,  and  this  limitation  of  the 
certific»ate  to  one  year  has  been  ma<ie  by  this  department  after  mature  thought  and 
as  the  beginning  of  a  pnx«ss  by  which  we  hope  to  put  the  teaching  of  this  island  on 
an  entirely  new  and  what  we  believe  to  be  a  successful  basis.  It  will  not  be  any  use 
for  the  teai'hers  to  wtition  this  department  for  new  certificates. 
Very  refii>ectnilly,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commimoner  of  Education. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  September  19,  1900. 
To  the  English  Su}}ermsors. 

Gentlemen:  Hereafter  when  any  letter  that  affec^ts  your  relations  in  your  district 
is  sent  from  this  office  to  any  teacher,  patron,  or  school  board,  a  copy  of  that  letter 
will  be  sent  to  vou  in  order  that  you  may  know  what  matter  from  this  jwint  enters 
your  district.  Yhis  is  done  to  strengthen  your  hands  in  the  administration  of  your 
public  duties.  I  wish,  also,  to  say  that  on  and  after  October  1  you  will  be  allowed, 
in  addition  to  your  $75  per  month,  $12  a  month  for  the  nine  months  that  vour  school 
term  continues  and  $4  per  month  for  tlie  three  months'  vacation,  as  an  ai<\  in  defray- 
ing your  expenses.  You  will  need  to  submit  to  this  office,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
month,  properly  signed  receipts  or  vouchers  for  the  expending  of  this  sum,  and  the 
check  in  payment  for  same  will  be  forwarded  to  you.  This  is  practically  an  increase 
in  vour  annual  salary  of  $120,  which  I  am  very  glad  to  give  to  you,  and  hope  it  will 
malie  it  easier  for  you  to  effectively  dischai^e  Vour  duties. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Coinmissnoner  of  Education. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  September  ^1,  1900. 
To  the  English  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  To-day  I  transmit  to  you  carbon  copies  of  the  letters  sent  to  the  differ- 
ent school  boards  in  your  district,  in  which  copies  you  will  see  the  nuin])er  of  schools 
of  the  different  kinds  aasi^ed  by  this  department'to  eacth  of  these  nuinicipalities. 

You  will  now  take  up,  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  these  notes,  the  question  of 
opening  the  schools  as  rapidly  as  you  possibly  can,  and  telegraph  here  for  additional 
direction  in  case  you  meet  with  any  serious  complications  in  carrying  out  your  part 
of  this  work,  and  we  look  to  you  for  its  successful  execution.  Please  see  to  it 
that  in  opening  a  new  rural  school  the  largest  barrio  in  population,  as  a  rule,  is 
gpiven  first  chance,  and  if  it  refuses  to  provide  the  school,  then  to  the  next  largest, 
and  so  on,  subject,  of  course,  to  local  conditions  and  your  own  judgment. 

In  the  supplies  about  to  be  sent  you,  please  note  that  no  more  Appleton  readers 
and  no  more  Riverside  primers  will  be  sent  you.  The  copies  vou  now  have  should  be 
put  in  the  rural  schools  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  Standard  readers,  which  form  a 
giuded  series,  should  be  placed  in  the  graded  schools,  that  the  reading  throughout 
may  be  connected  and  graded. 

Yours,  respectfully!  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Editcalimv. 
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San  Juan,  P.  R.,  September  26,  1900. 
To  the  Englinh  Supervisors, 

Gbntlbmbn:  The  American  teachers  who  come  here  from  the  States  and  present 
diplomas,  or  certificates  of  high  grade,  will  receive  licenses  from  this  department  to 
teach.  Such  teachers  should,  in  each  case,  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  elementary  or 
kinderearten  grade  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  thev  are  located.  They  should 
teach  tnese  small  children  in  the  morning  and  after  tiiis  school  is  dismissed  they 
should  spend  the  remainder  of  the  school  day  in  the  other  grades  teaching  P^nglish. 
The  exact  hours  of  this  primary  or  kindergarten  prade  I  am  not  now  able  to  8i>ecify, 
but  will  try  soon  to  do  so.  Your  own  judgment  m  the  meantime  will  be  the  proper 
guide  as  to  that,  but  see  to  it  that  these  teachers  in  each  case  honestly  attend  to  the 
teaching  of  English  during  the  hours  assigned  for  that  work  in  the  other  grades,  and 
report  to  me  in  case  they  tail  to  attend  to  that  duty. 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  G.  Britmbaioh, 

Coniminsioner  of  Kdvcfttion. 


<  Sax  Juan,  P.  R.,  October  2,  1900. 

To  the  English  Supervisors. 

Gentlrmen:  Please  note  the  three  following  points: 

First.  Do  not  overpersuade  boards  to  open  more  si^hools  than  thev  wish  to  open 
at  the  present  time.  This  may  cause  more  trouble  than  profit.  I>et  tfiem  have  their 
way  as  to  the  number  they  wish  to  provide  for  until  November  1,  and  then  we  will 
bring  the  pressure  to  l)ear  to  obtain  the  results  we  want. 

Second.  In  distributing  the  English  reailers  U)  the  schools,  owing  to  the  change  in 
text  put  the  old  lx)oks  as  much  as  possible  into  the  rural  s<*hools  at  the  present  time, 
and  do  not  put  more  than  one  kind  in  any  8ch(X)l,  in  order  to  avoid  confasion;  ana 
supply  the  graded  schools  with  the  new  readers  and  also  such  niral  schools  as  can 
not  be  supplied  from  the  old  text«.  Later  these  old  books  can  be  ])rought  into  the 
graded  schools  as  supplementary  reading,  and  the  new  series  sent  to  the  rural  schools 
to  replace  them. 

Third.  Will  you  please  ask  each  of  your  local  lx)ards  to  rejwrt  to  you,  and  l:)efore 
the  Ist  of  November  you  report  to  me,  whether  or  not  it  is,  in  their  judgment,  wise 
to  have  in  the  rural  schools,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts,  two  sessions  a  day, 
one  in  the  morning  for  girls  and  one  in  the  afternoon  for  bovs.  Kindly  add  also 
your  own  opinion  as  to  this  matter.  No  at^tion  of  any  sort  will  be  taken  until  you 
are  heard  from. 

M.  G.  BRUMBAr(«i, 
Commiiwioner  of  Eiluration. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  October  3,  1900. 
To  the  English  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  In  writing  to  this  department  will  you  please  discuss  each  matter  of 
imw)rtance  on  a  separate  sheet? 

The  various  topics  can  then  be  referred  at  once  to  the  proper  assistant;  you  will  get 
an  earlier  reply,  and  our  file  will  be  vastly  more  intelligible. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Coinmissiimer  of  Education. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Ocfobtr  4,  1900. 
To  the  English  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  sent  you  a  lot  of  books  and  supplies.  Put  them  si>eedily 
where  most  needed.  We  mail  you  now  requisition  blanks.  We  will  have  more 
books  and  supplies  about  October  15,  and  you  will  please  make  out  before  that 
time  a  careful  requisition  for  exactly  what  more  you  need  to  run  your  sch(K>l8. 

We  want  every  pupil  and  school  to  have  a  gooid  equipment  of  books  and  supplies. 
We  could  not  sena  at  present  all  you  asked  for,  because  we  ordered  before  we  planned 
so  manv  new  sc^hools. 
Yours,  truly, 

■  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Oct(^>er  10,  1900, 
To  the  English  Supervisors, 

Gbntlbmbn:  Three  things: 

First.  Will  you  report  here  before  the  end  of  this  month  the  exact  dav  when  each 
teacher  in  your  district  began  work,  in  order  that  the  salary  may  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly and  checks  sent  promptly  to  the  teachers  for  the  amounts  due  them?  If  pos- 
sible, send  us  this  information  before  the  20th,  and  as  much  earlier  as  you  conveniently 
can. 

Second.  We  find  h^uently  that  a  teacher  after  making  a  contract  with  one  board 
goes  to  another  district  and  makes  another  contract  with  another  board,  and  the  two 
contracts  come  to  this  oflSce.  We  expect  boards  of  education  to  keep  the  contracts 
on  their  part  sacredly,  and  we  must  therefore  insist  upon  teachers  doing  the  same, 
and  you  will  kindly  inform  the  teachers  of  your  district,  in  whatever  way  vou  think 
best  to  do  so,  that  a  teacher  who  makes  a  contract  must  abide  by  it  unless  he  obtains 
the  permission  of  this  department  and  the  approval  of  the  English  supervisor  to  a 
change  of  place.  Otherwise,  we  shall  have  hopeless  confusion  in  the  teaching  force 
of  the  island. 

Third.  See  to  it  that  all  American  teachers  sign  contracts  promptly  upon  their 
arrival  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  to  this  office,  and  no  American  or  any 
other  teacher  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  a  single  day  unless  said  teacher  has  a  legal 
t*ertificate. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commimoner  of  Education. 
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REPORT 

•  OF  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  PORTO  RICO. 


Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Jvan  P.  R.,  October  18, 1901. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  on  education 
in  Porto  Rico  during  the  first  year  of  civil  government.  This  report 
IS  prepared  in  hamiony  with  section  25  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
April  12^1900,  and  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Hitch- 
cock, Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  letter  of  June  22,  1901. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recite  that  on  October  15, 1900, 1  submitted  a 
provisional  report  on  education  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  which  report  was  published  at  Washington.  It  covers  the 
period  of  civil  government  prior  to  mv  taking  charge  of  the  duties  of 
my  oflSce  and  the  first  month  of  the  scnool  year  under  my  administra- 
tion. It  was  necessarily  brief  and  fi'agmentary.  Its  statements  were, 
however,  correct. 

Again,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  civ41  government  the  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Allen,  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  requested  a  report  covering 
the  work  of  this  department  of  the  insular  government.  This  report 
was  written  and  appears  as  an  appendix  to  the  annual  report  of  Gov- 
ernor Allen,  published  at  Washington  in  1901.  It  presents  somewhat 
in  detail  certain  phases  of  the  work  done  by  this  department  during 
the  year.  It  gives  only  partial  statistical  date  and  confines  its  discus- 
,sion  to  concrete  problems  in  the  administration  of  a  great  work. 

In  submitting  this  report  I  beg  to  impress  the  vastness  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  and  remains  yet  to  be  done  in  order  that  an  approx- 
imately adeauate  system  of  schools  may  be  provided  for  the  children 
of  this'  islana.  The  militery  government  had  612  schools  in  operation 
in  1899-1900.  We  increased  the  number  to  792  for  1900-1901,  and 
have  completed  all  arrangements  to  have  1,000  schools  in  1901-2.  But 
1,000  schools,  good  as  they  may  be,  can  not  successfully  cope  with  the 
tremendous  illiteracy  and  the  vast  army  of  children  in  need  of  education 
in  Porto  Rico.  The  present  year  found  about  34,000  children  in  school. 
We  will  enroll  next  year  50,000. 

To  provide  education  for  these  children  we  will  need  1,000  teachers. 
The  schools  last  year  suffered  because  we  lacked  teachers.  The  Sum- 
mer Normal  School,  held  in  San  Juan  July  8  to  September  20,  was 
attended  by  over  800  pupils.  From  this  number  we  will  secure  teachers 
for  the  scliooLs.  But  the  growth  of  the  system  will  cause  an  increased 
demand  for  professionally  trained  teachers.     To  ptovxAfc  VJaRi^^  ^^  ^;x^ 
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now  consti'ucting  a  large  normal  sc»hool  at  Rio  Piedras,  which  will  be 
Opened  to  students  about  November  21,  1901. 

With  the  public  elementary  schools  thoroughly  organized;  with  the 
new  school  law  prepared  by  this  department,  ancl  enacted  by  the  last 
legislature,  in  full  force  and  in  successful  operation;  with  efficient 
supervision  provided;  with  thirty-nine  new  public-school  buildings 
completed  and  in  daily  use;  with  a  reorganized  corps  of  teachers;  with 
a  system  of  agricultural  schools  giving  practical  education  to  1,000 
chosen  youths;  with  the  normal  school  fully  organized  and  ready  to 
begin  its  work;  with  the  Summer  Normal  happily  concluded;  with  a 
high  school  in  successful  operation  in  San  Juan;  with  the  annual  budget 
for  education  increased  from  siy^),000  to  $500,000:  with  every  school 
amply  equipped  with  all  necessary  !HX)ks  and  supplies;  with  a  school 
year  of  nine  months  throughout  tne  island,  and  with  a  mpidly  gix)w- 
Ing  sentiment  in  favor  of  free  public  schools,  it  is  eminently  reasonable 
to  claim  that  the  cause  of  education  has  made  gi-atifvlng  progress  in 
Porto  Rico  during  the  past  y(»ar. 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  record  m\'  sense  of  gmtitude  to  the  officers 
assisting  me  in  these  arduous  lalK)rs.  They  liave  alwa^'s  promptly 
responoed  to  every  request  made  of  them  knd  have  cheeiTully  and 
faitlif ully  sustaineci  the  purposes  of  the  department.  Nor  can  I  with- 
hold the  deep  gratitude  I  feel  to  my  associates  in  the  administration, 
and  to  your  excelleiury  for  intelligent  cooperation  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  the  ideals  this  department  has  steadily  labored  to  make  I'eal 
for  the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 

I  have  the  honor  to  ])e,  d(»ar  sir,  with  great  respect,  youi*s,  very 
respectfully, 

M.  (i.  BliUMBAUGH, 

(  oininlMsJoiiri'  uf  Kdnratioiu 
Hon.  WiLUAM  H.  Hunt. 

(jinrtrtiftr  of  Pnrtn  Rico, 


NEW   Ql  AKTKRS    FOR   THK    1>K1»AUTMEXT. 

When  1  entitled  upon  my  duties  I  found  the  department  locat^*d 
in  three  small  rooms  in  an  upper  storv  of  the  executive  mansion. 
Through  the  kindly  assistance  of  the  tlon.  William  H.  Hunt,  then 
secretary  of  Porto  Rico,  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Elliott,  secretary  of  the 
interior,  rooms  wen*  selected  for  this  department  in  the  Intendencia 
Building,  on  Plaza  Alfonso  XII.  and  into  these  rooms  the  department 
moved  Septeml>er  1,  lJ)0o.  The  department  now  has  seven  rooms, 
large,  convenient,  and  ample  for  the  proper  dispatch  of  its  business. 
In  addition  to  the  nt^cessary  office  room,  one  good  room  is  set  Jiside  as 
a  pedagogical  library  and  another  as  a  pedagogical  mitseum.  In  the 
same  building  two  additional  rooms,  convenient  and  commodious,  are 
used  ])y  the  supply  and  shipping  department.  Here  are  received  all 
the  books,  chails^  maps,  and  supplies  for  the  schools  of  the  island,  and 
from  here  are  shipped  all  the  necessary  e(iuipments  for  the  schools  of 
the  island. 

The  departmental  organization  includes,  in  addition  to  the  commis- 
sioner, the  following  officers:  Samuel  B.  Heckman,  assistant  commis- 
sioner; Enrique  Hernandez,  secretary;   F.  F.    Bernard,  disbursiag 
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officer;  John'  R.  Wildman,  bookkeeper;  Charles  G.  Post,  architect; 
Abelardo  Gonzales,  pension  clerk;  Eduardo  Asensio,  pay-roll  clerk; 
Cony  Sturffis,  statistical  clerk;  Hariy  J.  Tucker,  supply  clerk;  KaquelC. 
Hoheb,  Thomas  M.  Reynolds,  Wilhemina  L.  Test,  stenographers; 
Enrique  Contreras,  i*ecord  clerk;  Genaro  Caparros,  tile  clerk,  Juan  F. 
Gallardo,  messenger;  Amancio  Perez,  janitor. 

The  business  of  the  department  is  dispatched  with  promptness  and 
method.  As  a  inile  all  insular  mail  is  answered  the  day  it  is  received. 
The  mail  of  the  department  is  seldom  less  than  100  letters  per  day,  and  fre- 
quently exceeds  200.  The  burden  of  attending  to  all  this  falls  primarily 
upon  the  commissioner,  his  assistant,  and  his  secretary.  From  them 
it  is  referred  to  the  respective  officers  and  receives  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  disbursing  department  has  been  prompt  in  paying  all  claims. 
No  teacher  has  waited  a  single  day  for  his  salary  after  it  was  legally 
due.  This  fidelity  and  dispatch  have  created  a  wholesome  respect  for 
the  officei*8  and  a  most  valuable  object  lesson  to  the  people  of  the  island. 
In  some  of  the  poorer  mountain  towns,  where  the  circulation  of  actual 
money  is  limited,  the  teachers'  salaries  constituted  the  one  reliable 
financial  expectation  of  the  community.  This  expectation  is  always 
promptlv  met^ 

The  lil)rar3'  atti'acts  many  persons,  and  the  kindness  of  the  depart- 
ment in  giving  assistance  to  hundreds  of  poor  parents  who  seek  school 
facilities  for  their  children  in  the  United  States,  combined  with  the 
great  number  of  callers  who  wish  to  lay  their  troubles  before  the  com- 
missioner in  person,  taxes  the  tiipe  and  the  energy  of  the  department 
to  its  limit.  It  has  been,  however,  our  steadfast  pui^pose  to  meet  all 
persons  kindly,  hear  them  patiently,  and  answer  them  promptly.  It 
nas  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  associated  with  me  in  tnis  work 
such  earnest,  capable,  and  devoted  assistants. 

SCHOOL   LAWS. 

When  civil  government  was  created  in  Porto  Rico  the  school  law 
promulgated  b}^  Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry  was  in  force.  The  law  author- 
ized the  granting  of  licenses  to  teach  for  five  years.  It  did  not  require 
an  examination  of  applicants,  provided  they  held  a  Spanish  or  Porto 
Rican  title.  It  gave  power  wholly  to  local  boards  to  employ  teachers. 
The  power  to  control  the  teaching  force  was  thus  taken  bodily  from 
the  cfepartment  and  placed  with  local  boards. 

The  department  during  the  past  year  rectified  this  condition  in  two 
ways:  (1)  By  issuing  a  new  one-year  liceuvse  to  good  teachers  who  held 
these  now  legally  obsolete  titles,  and  (2)  by  providing  that  all  teachers 
must  hereafter  pass  at  least  one  examination  in  the  legally  specified 
subjects.  The  school  law  expressly  provides  that  no  teacher  can  seek 
emplovment  in  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico  who  does  not  possess 
a  legal  certificate  signed  by  the  commissioner  of  education  and  bearing 
the  seal  of  the  department  of  education.  This  nullified  all  certificat(\s 
issued  under  the  military  government  and  restored  healthy  and  pro- 
gressive conditions  with  reference  to  teachers.  It  silenced  many 
political  turmoils,  it  gave  respect  and  force  to  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, it  improved  the  teaching  processes,  and  it  removed  many  poor 
teachers  from  the  schools.  Under  the  same  military  law  local  boards 
of  education  were  constituted.  These  were  required  to  pay  rent  for 
teachers'  home,  select,  rent,  and  equip  buildings  for  school  pv\v^o^<^^?>^ 
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and  elect  teachers  for  the  schools.  They  have  no  power  to  assess  or 
collect  any  money.  They  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  alcalde 
and  the  ayuntamiento  of  the  several  niunicipalities.  These  munici- 
palities were  generally  in  debt  and  made  no  appropriation  to  the  local 
board.  Thus  they  were  by  law  compelled  to  make  contracts  which  by 
law  they  were  helpless  to  honor.  Thus  the  local  board — the  germ  of 
local  control  and  the  beginning  of  democratic  ideals  in  education — was 
discredited;  and  upon  it  was  heaped  abuse  for  defects  they  were  in  no 
way  able  to  remedy  and  of  which  the}'  were  equally  free  from  deserved 
censure.  These  local  boards  were  generally  made  up  of  men  who 
were  without  experience  in  the  management  of  public  business  and 
wholly  without  knowledge  of  school  duties.  The  Wtter  ones  resigned 
and  became  hostile  to  local  control;  thus  again  the  law  prevented  the 
normal  growth  of  true  education.  These  old  boards  have  been  replaced 
by  new  ones  who  are  doing,  with  few  exceptions,  their  duty  as  it 
should  be  done.  But  the  old  boards  have  left  a  debt  upon  their  munici- 
palities, aggregating  approximately  $27,000,  which  tne  municipalities 
should  at  once  pay.  Teachers  are  in  distress  and  houses  are  refused 
for  school  purposes  solely  because  the  law  compelled  the  local  Ixmrd 
to  incur  debts  without  making  provision  for  their  payment.  The  legis- 
lature of  Porto  Rico,  with  a  practically  unanimous  voice,  passed  a  new 
school  law  prepared  by  the  department.  This  law  is  now  operative  in 
all  of  its  provisions. 

Under  the  old  system  of  education  prevalent  in  Porto  Rico  before 
American  occupation  all  the  power  was  centralized  and  the  schools 
were  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Spanish  Government.  Under 
ideal  conditions,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  the  very  reverse 
of  this  should  be  followed.  The  law  just  passed  is  a  compromise 
b(»tween  these  two  (»xtremes.  It  aims  to  place  the  largest  measure  of 
control  with  the  local  authorities  consistent  with  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  schools.  It  retains  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner,  with 
discretionary  power,  a  sufficient  authority  to  continue  the  schools  in 
spite  of  local  indifference,  should  such  indifference  arise. 

The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  free 
system  of  schools  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  education.  It  provides  for  a  school  board  in  each  municipality 
to  be  elected  by  the  people,  composed  of  three  qualified  electors,  who 
shall  ])e  chosen  for  a  tenn  of  three  years,  which  officers  are  required  to 
take  an  oath  of  office  and  to  elect  a  treasurer  who  shall  disburse  their 
funds.  They  shall  have  charge  of  all  .school  buildings  in  their  district, 
erect  and  repair  school  property,  rent  buildings  for  school  purposes, 
pay  the  rent  of  houses  for  the  teachers,  and  in  general  periorm  such 
other  duties  as  belong  to  a  purely  business  board  having  in  charge 
public  property  and  public  institutions. 

Not  less  than  10  per  cent  and  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  all 
moneys  received  by  each  municipality  is  set  aside  as  a  school  fund,  the 
exact  percentage  to  be  fixed  by  tne  ayuntamiento  in  each  municipality. 

In  this  way,  for  the  first  time,  the  school  board  will  have  funds  to 
pay  their  obligations,  and  the  school  districts  will  become  solvent. 
At  the  present  time  many  of  these  boards  are  insolvent.  They  owe 
house  rent,  both  for  schools  and  teachers,  and  in  some  cases  their 
inability  to  meet  their  legal  obligations  has  resulted  in  great  difficultv 
to  obtain  proper  buildings  in  which  to  conduct  the  schools.  This 
trouble  will  cease  under  the  new  law. 
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The  election  of  teachers  is  provided  for  in  the  following  manner: 
Each  school  board  is  required,  before  July  1,  to  nominate  to  the  com- 
missioner of  educ*ation  tne  names  of  the  teachers  whom  they  wish  to 
employ,  and  within  a  month  the  commissioner  must  return  this  list 
with  tis  approval  or  disapproval  of  each  candidate,  and  the  membei*s 
of  the  school  board  shall  proceed  to  elect,  from  the  approved  list,  the 
teachers  for  their  schools.  This  provision  is  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  best  thought  in  relation  to  tne  selection  of  teachers  for  schools. 
The  school  board  is  naturally  a  business  body.  It  can  not  know  the 
professional  ec^uipment  of  teachers  as  the  department  of  education 
must  know  their  professional  equipment.  This  gives  the  board  the 
jx)wer  to  elect  the  teacher,  but  it  also  gives  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation the  power  to  prevent  the  election  of  an  unworthy  teacher.  The 
provision  will  also  prevent  partisan  i)olitics  from  entering  into  the 
selection  of  teachei>>;  and  not  only  in  Porto  Kico,  but  everywhere, 
it  is  a  most  unfortunate  condition  when  a  good  teacher  is  prevented 
from  securing  a  position  solely  because  he  happens  to  belong  to  a 
partv  different  from  the  one  in  power  in  the  district  in  which  he  seeks 
ernpIo\Tiient. 

The  school  vear  is  lixed  b\'  law  at  not  less  than  eight  and  not  more 
than  ten  montns,  and  for  the  next  school  year  it  is  proposed  to  have  a 
nine  months'  term.  Anv  district  that  wishes  to  do  so  may  extend  the 
term  to  ten  months,  such  extension  to  ])e  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
district.  This  flexible  provision  enables  an  enterprising  school  hoard 
to  increase  the  number  of  days  the  schools  shall  be  open  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the  teachers  of  English  shall  be  selected 
by  the  commissioner  of  education  and  assigned  to  such  duties  in  the 
respective  cities  as  he  may  find  it  necessary  and  best  for  the  interest 
of  the  schools.  This  provision  is  made  necessary  })v  the  fact  that  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities  the  teachers  of  English  are  detail(»d  to  give 
specific  instruction  in  the  English  language  in  the  different  gmdes, 
from  the  primary  to  the  highest  grade.  It  also  enabl(Ns  the  English 
teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  primarv  gnide  in  the  smaller  places 
during  morning  hours  and  to  give  instruction  in  the  English  language 
in  the  other  grades  during  the  afternoon  session. 

In  general  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  maintain  the  system  in  its 
most  simple  and  vital  fonn  and  to  organize  the  schools  upon  a  basis 
that  shall  become  permanent  on  the  island.  Whatever  power  has  been 
reserved  to  the  commissioner  of  education  may  from  time  to  time  be 
turned  over  to  the  local  boards,  and  it  is  the  fixed  intention  of  the 
department  to  increase  the  power  of  local  control  as  rapidly  as  the 
conditions  warrant. 

At  the  present  time  the  department  is  burdened  with  a  tremendous 
mass  of  details  which  it  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  carry;  but  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  assume  all  these  obligations  of  detail  in  order 
that  a  compact  and  consistent  organization  of  the  s3\stem  of  education 
should  be  wrought  out  from  the  beo^inning.  Blanks  of  various  sorts 
have  been  prepared  and  distributed,  copies  of  which  are  herewith 
appended,  in  order  that  the  system  may  be  effectively  organized  to 
the  minutest  detail.  The  department  receives  a  monthly  report  of  all 
important  facts  rehiting  to  each  school.  It  receives  this  ivport  both 
from  the  teacher  of  the  school  and  from  the  supervisor  upon  his  visit 
to  the  school.     Every  child  on  the  island  is  given  a  mowttAN  \^^«^V 
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card  to  take  to  his  home,  upon  which  is  written  his  progress  in  each 
of  the  branches,  the  number  of  days  he  attended,  the  number  of  dtiys 
he  was  absent,  and  his  conduct  whih»  in  the  school.  Records  of 
absence  of  teachers  from  their  schools  due  to  sickness  or  othler  causes 
are  regularly  sent  to  tht»  office  and  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  these 
absences  instituted.  The  teachers  and  the  p<*ople  now  have  their 
system  of  eduaition  so  organized  that  the  exact  purpose  and  function 
of  the  system  will  be  well  known  and  resj^ected,  and  the  schools  justify 
their  existence  through  the  results  which  they  accomplish. 

This  law  has  proven  eminenth'  satisfactory  to  the  people.  Its  major 
provisions  are  pedigogically  wise,  and  with  few  additions  to  meet  ^row- 
mg  conditions  it  may  safely  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  basis  m  law 
for  the  operation  of  a  successful  system  of  schools. 

The  new  law  provides  that  a  mininnnn  of  10  per  cent  of  all  funds 
received  by  the  municipal  treasurer  be  transfern^d  to  the  s<»hool  treas- 
urer Jis  a  school  fund.  This  percent um  is  too  low.  It  was  Imsed  on 
last  years  municipal  budgets.  These  budgets,  under  the  new  revenue 
law  passed  by  the  legislature,  were  found  to  i)e  inflated,  and  the  insu- 
lar treasurer  has  this  vear  reduced  th(Mn  to  an  economic  and  stable 
basis.  In  doing  this  the  amount  of  the  school  fund  has  l)een  corre- 
spondingly reduced.  In  the  meantime  the  (expenses  of  the  school 
.l)oards  have  l>een  increased  to  provide  for  the  opening  of  above  two 
hundred  and  tifty  additional  schools.  These  two  influences  have  oper- 
ated to  the  financial  embarfjissment  of  the  school  lx)ards.  They  will 
have  })an»ly  enough  funds  to  pay  their  obligations;  none  to  project  new 
buildings,  to  repair  old  ones,  or  to  purchase  necessary  desks  and  appa- 
ratus. The  next  legislature  should  increase  this  minimum  to  20  per 
cent.  This  will  force  the  various  municipalities  to  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  th(»  proper  maintenance  of  all  the  schools.  This  is  the  only 
modification  of  the  pnvsent  school  law  that  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  Iw  necessary  at  the  present  time.  In  the  near  future  school  Injards, 
byand  with  the  <'<>nsent  of  the  executive  council,  should  be  empowered 
to  assess  and  collect  a  local  school  tax.  The  economic  and  educational 
value  of  such  a  law  is  incn»asingly  apparent.  The  central  government 
can  not  continue  to  provide  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  present  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  (education  in  Porto  Rico.  Local  taxation  must  be 
invoked  to  aid.  With  these  tw^o  sources  of  income  there  will  still  be 
urgent  n(»ed  of  national  aid.  The  United  States  will  best  serve  the 
people  of  Porto  Kico  and  will  most  rapidly  achieve  the  realization  of 
its  high(\st  hopes  for  Porto  Kico  })v  making  annual  appropriation  from 
the  National  Treasury  of  a  sum  not  less  than  ^800,000  per  annum  for 
ten  y(»ars.  This  should  })e  done.  It  would  equip  the  island  with 
l)roper  school  facilities  for  1.50.000  additional  pupils,  l)eing,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  i)resent  enrollment,  above  M  per  cent  of  the  school  pop- 
ulation of  the  island,  and  it  would  insun*  the  lessening  of  illiteracy  m 
decreasing  ratio  until  the  island  would  compare  most  favorably  with 
any  of  the  newer  States  of  the  Tnion.  If  the  National  (iovernment, 
by  an  expenditure  of  }^8,000,00o  in  ten  years,  can  noplace  ignorance 
with  intelligence  for  1,000,000  people,  it  is  surely  a  wise  and  essential 
investment.  This  necessity  is  so  apparent  that  1  urgently  prc^ss  its 
importance  ui)on  all  true  jiatriotic  people. 

THE   TEA(^liERS. 

The  iK)wer  of  any  school  is  its  teacher.  The*  power  of  the  system 
is  th«»  combined  skill  and  efficiency  of  its  ♦•oi'ps  of  teachers.     To  build 
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the  schools  we  must  help  the  teachers.  The  depaitment  does  this  in 
a  systematic  manner.  In  addition  to  the  Summer  Normal  Institute, 
the  insular  normal,  and  the  teachers'  institutes,  we  have  monthly 
reports  of  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  each  teacher,  monthly  visitations 
to  their  schools,  and  extended  correspondence  ujx^n  all  phases  of  their 
work.  Through  the  supervisoi's,  and  also  directly  from  the  depart- 
ment, many  volumes  of  pedagogic  literature  and  literary  and  scientific 
works  are  sent  to  all  teachers  free.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  know 
the  best  things  in  their  profession  and  are  en<»ouraged  to  appl}-  these 
in  their  regular  class  work.  The  improvement  in  teaching  methods 
has  been  most  marked  during  the  past  year. 

In  Porto  Rico  we  have  four  recognized  groups  of  teachers — princi- 
pals, graded,  rural,  and  teachers  of  English.  The  first  three  groups, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  native  teachers.  The  last  group,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  from  the  United  States.  The  approximate  ratio  is 
seven  native  teachers  to  one  from  the  United  States. 

These  native  teachei's  I  have  had  o<*casion  to  study,  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  meet  personally.  I  have  also  followed  their  work  in  the 
schools  carefully.  With  some  exceptions  they  impress  me  as  a  willing 
and  devoted  corps  of  teachers.  They  have  never  been  given  a  good 
professional  training.  It  was  not  available.  They  do  not  know 
American  ideals  and  American  methods.  Some  confusion  has  resulted, 
and  not  a  few  misunderstandings,  because  they  were  not  working  along 
what  to  the  present  organization  seemed  to  be  the  best  lines.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  commendable  progress  is  b}^  man\^  now  showing 
itself  in  better  teaching.  The  order  and  general  organization  of  the 
schools  is  greatly  improved;  and  what  seemed  to  us  uncouth  service  is 
gradually  becoming  commendable  service.  The  teachers  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  life  of  the  teacher  is  the  most  potent  influence  that 
touches  the  child  in  school.  This  must  result  in  the  teacher  being  an 
example  of  promptness,  neatness,  accuracy,  industry,  kindness,  con- 
scientiousness, ana  integrity.  It  must  also  impress  upon  the  teacher 
that  in  his  personal  habits  and  actions,  in  school  and  out  of  school,  he 
should  be  all  that  the  child  he  teaches  is  to  become. 

There  are  some  native  teachers  whose  enthusiasm  and  industry  are 
admirable.  They  have  large  schools  crowded  daily.  1  wish  all  the 
teachei*s  might  take  example  of  them.  I  wish  also  to  commend  these 
for  their  earnest  eflfoit  to  acquire  the  English  language  and  to  teach  it 
in  their  schools.  We  want  the  children  to  have  and  to  use  both  lan- 
guages. Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeflfer,  State  superintendent  of  pu}>lic  instruc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  wisely  remarks:  ""  A  man  is  as  many  times  a  man 
as  he  has  languages  in  which  to  think.'"  The  linguistic  opportunity  of 
our  teachei's  and  pupils  is  unusuallv  favorable. 

The  young  teac'hers  who  have  joined  the  ranks  through  the  recent 
examinations  are  doing  well.  They  quickly  adopt  the  suggestions  of 
the  supervisors  and  as  a  rule  have  good  schools.  This  shows  itself 
in  the  large  attendance  and  in  the  high  daily  average.  1  do  not  wish 
even  to  imply  that  the  older  teachers  are  not  good  tcMichers.  Many  of 
them  are,  and  the  department  is  glad  to  testify  to  their  successful 
work  and  their  loyalty  to  the  new  order  of  things.  These  teachers 
are  most  useful.  They  exert  a  wide  and  wholesome  influence,  and 
must  l>e  considered  at  all  times  in  connection  with  the  })est  positions 
in  the  system. 

I  regret  to  note  that  some  teachers  are  not  satisfactory.'  Thev  vvvK^ 
not  satisfactory  because  they  are  not  honest.     Owe  eaw  v^^^SSVn  ^n^"^- 
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pathize  with  a  teacher  who  is  faithfully  striving  to  do  his  best  at  all 
times.  But  teachers  who  do  not  keep  their  schools  open  the  full  time 
required  by  law,  who  do  not  make  truthful  reports  of  attendance,  who 
close  their  school  under  pretense  of  being  sick  and  then  go  awav  to 
attend  a  liesta  or  to  visit  in  other  districts,  or  who  deliberately  lock 
the  school,  turn  away  the  children,  and  report  the  school  open  are 
not  honest,  and  these  we  are  dismissing  as  rapidly  as  we  learn  the 
facts. 

I  am  constmined,  also,  to  note  what  seems  to  me  a  most  unfortunate 
lack  of  professional  spirit  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  teachers.  They 
are  inclmed  to  criticise  rather  than  to  help  others.  The\'  are  not  con- 
tent themselves  and  sow  seeds  of  discontent  in  others.  They  can  not 
control,  so  they  decry.  They  resort  to  political  prejudices  inst«»ad  of 
attending  to  business,  and  when  the  least  occasion  arises  they  appeal 
to  the  public  in  extravagant  articles.  Such  action  is  of  no  assistance 
to  an\()ne.  It  i)roduces  no  good  results.  It  uplifts  no  people.  It 
can  do  the  author  no  good.  It  is  w  ithout  warrant  or  excuse.  The 
department  is  not  so  luuch  concerned  in  these  affairs  for  its  own  sake 
as  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  of  the  island.  They  deserve  bettor 
professional  stiindards,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  many  the  career  of  this 
few  c^n  not  long  be  countenanced.  True,  helpfid,  constructive  criti- 
cism is  always  of  use,  provided  only  it  is  made  })y  friendly  minds  who 
love  the  schools  more  than  they  love  their  own  interests. 

In  genenil,  the  teachers  have*,  been  patient,  sympathetic,  and  satis- 
factory. They  have  not  always  done  tm»  best  things;  they  are  as  con- 
scious of  this  as  w^e  ar(\  but  they  are  trying  to  do  what  seems  best,  and 
the  teacher  who  tries  will  always  l)e  helped,  and  in  the  end  will  succeed. 

By  military  law^  one  teacher  of  English,  whose  native  tongue  is 
English,  must  be  emph)ved  in  each  city  or  town  having  a  gmded  school. 
There  were  (57  such  positions  last  vear.  How  many  were  tilled  under 
this  law  I  am  unable  to  state;  but  during  the  current  school  year, 
beginning  October  1,  1900,  more  graded  systems  were  in  operation, 
and  in  each  case  at  least  one  Am(^rican  t<?acher  is  employed,  and  in 
some  cases  bright  young  American  teachers  have  so  mastered  the  Span- 
ish as  to  secure  positions  in  the  higher  grades  and  principalships  of 
the  schools.  The  total  number  of  American  teachers  now  engaged  in 
the  schools  is  above  100,  and  the  demand  is  for  more,  provided  thej^ 
know  enough  Spanish  to  instruct  the  children  in  their  native  tongue. 

These  American  teachers  at  the  outset  were  mostly  young  men  who 
came  to  Porto  Rico  with  the  American  army.  None  of  them  knew 
Spanish,  and  some  of  them  kn(»w  little  English.  Gradually  the  quality 
was  improved  by  the  addition  of  groups  of  t-eachers,  mostl}'  women, 
from  the  United  States.  These  the  military  government  carried  free 
to  and  from  San  Juan  and  New  York.  The  same  assistance  was  gen- 
erously continued  b}^  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War,  until 
the  tmnsport  service  was  discontinued  in  June. 

These  teachers  were  selected  solely  upon  application  and  testimonial, 
and  were  not  always  desirable  persons  for  tlie  work  nor  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  va>st  army  of  American  teachers,  but  some  of  them 
merit  the  warmest  commendation  and  the  greatest  respect.  Under 
circumstances  most  unitsual  and  conditions  most  unpropitious  they 
entered  upon  their  labors  and  did  nobly.  Living  often  in  a  remote 
village,  without  a  single  associate  who  spoke  the  English  language, 
they  strug)(]ed  on  and  accomplished  much  good. 
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One  group  deserves  no  credit — the  seekei-s  after  novelty  and  new 
experiences,  mere  adventurers,  who  imposed  upon  the  administration 
and  the  children,  and  who  used  the  salary  and  position  of  teacher  solely 
to  see  a  new  counti-y  for  a  year  and  then  return.  Fortunately  these 
are  gone,  and  the  better  teac^hers  remain  to  carry  on  a  really  helpful 
and  arduous  task.  The  people  of  Porto  Rico  have  patiently  borne 
with'  these  adventurers,  and  quietly  longed  for  their  departure.  What 
the  schools  need  above  all  else  is  a  trained  body  of  earnest  teachers 
who  come  to  help,  and  who  know  what  it  means  to  sacrifice  for  a  great 
cause. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  those  who  have  been  reelected,  about  50 
American  teachers  have  been  selected  and  they  are  now  entering  upon 
their  duties.  These  have  some  knowledge  of  Spanish.  They  are 
graduates  of  leading  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools,  have 
been  successful  teachers  in  their  respective  States,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  young  men  and  young  women  of  ability  and  discretion.  It 
is  confidently  believed  that  these  teachers  will  do  a  great  service  to 
the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

Under  the  military  law  these  teachers  of  English  are  called  "  kinder- 
garten teachers,-'  and  the  idea  was  widely  circulated  that  these  teachers 
irom  the  States  should  be  and  were  trained  kindergartners.  The 
term  ""primary  teacher"'  was  held  in  reproach,  and  as  a  result  the 
people  were  given  a  false  idea  of  both  kindergartens  and  of  primary 
schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  few  trained  kindergartners  came 
to  the  island.  Teachers  of  all  grades  of  American  schools,  young 
women  from  normal  schools,  young  men  from  colleges,  with  no  expe- 
rience whatever  in  any  kind  of  teaching,  and  in  some  cases  young  men 
with  no  training  in  any  higher  institution  and  with  no  experience  in 
teaching,  went  into  the  towns  as  kindergarten  teachers.  Some  people 
in  Porto  Rico  were  well  enough  acq^uainted  with  educational  systems 
to  detect  this  fraud,  and  the  reaction  in  places  was  by  local  school 
authorities  to  declare  their  opposition  to  employing  kindergartners — 
i.  e.,  American  teachers — for  this  year.  Porto  Rico  is  not  yet  readv 
for  the  wide  introduction  of  the  kindergarten.  In  a  few  cities  such 
an  institution  has  a  legitimate  function,  and  in  these  it  will  be  founded. 
Some  one  is  responsible  for  this  unfortunate  travesty  in  true  teach- 
ing. Historically  the  kindergarten  came  late.  Froebel  did  not  pub- 
lish his  Education  of  Man  until  182().  The  first  kindergarten  was 
opened  at  Keilhau  in  1817.  Before  this  time  the  schools  of  the  world 
did  some  good,  and  did  it  without  the  kindergarten  gifts  or  methods. 
Pedagogically  the  kindergarten  is  the  last  refinement  of  a  highW  organ- 
ized system  of  education  that  proposes  the  entire  education'  of  the 
child  for  the  most  cxjmplete  social,  industrial,  and  civic  activities.  It 
is  distinctly  a  socializing  institution.  It  aims  to  organize  the  social 
life  of  the  child,  as  exhibited  in  play,  into  constructive  and  educative 
processes.  It  presupposes  other  educational  agencies  and  a  home  life 
so  intense  in  its  limitations  as  to  demand  a  counter  influence  that  shall 
make  for  social  altruisna.  It  is  an  admirable  conception  and  a  potent 
influence  for  the  child's  well-being;  Imt  it  represents  an  educational 
specialization  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  needs  of  this  people  at 

E resent.     Here  are  thousands  of  children,  half  clothed,  half  fed,  half 
oused,  half  homed.     They  do  not  know  how  to  read  and  to  write; 
neither  do  the  people  around  them.     At  least  80  mv  v.»^wt  o\  '^^  >i5^<& 
people  are  illiterate.     The  crying  and  current  ueea\s^^v!\voo\\X\\N.Vvi^vv 
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reduce  this  appalling  illiteracy.  To  teach  children  to  read,  to  write, 
to  count,  and  to  love  home  anS  country  well  enough  to  honor  them  and 
enrich  tliem  in  all  domestic,  social,  and  national  virtues,  and  to  put 
discipline  where  discord  now  prevails  is  the  proble*m. 

Later  on  the  more  specialized  forms  of  education  must  be  gradually 
taken  up.  Historicauv,  pedagogically,  and  even  practically,  then, 
this  kinaergarten  idea  ror  Porto  Kico  is  wrong. 

These  American  teachers  know  little  Spanish.  The  children  know 
no  English.  The  people  are  anxious  to  have  their  children  acquire 
the   language  of  tne  iTnited  States.      They  also  love   their  native 


tongue.  The  curse  of  illiteracy  must  l>e  removed.  The  schools  must 
do  it.  These  teachers  from  the  United  States  must  teac*h  these  chil- 
dren the  language  of  the  United  States.  They  nmst  also  teach  the 
native  teachers  how  to  acquire  and  to  impart  the  English  language. 
The  native  teachers  can  teach  the  Spanish  language,  and  need  onlv  for 
this  work  the  example  and  direction  of  trained  professional  teachers. 
No  teachers  of  English  ^o  to  the  rural  schools.  The  salary,  the  lack 
of  Spanish,  and  the  condition  of  living  preclude  them.  These  schools 
are  now  taught  wholly  in  Spanish.  The  noimal  school  and  other 
agencies  nmst  speedily  give  the  teachers  of  these  schools  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  that  all  the  children  in  the  schools  maj'  have 
instruction  in  both  languages.  This  change  can  not  be  accomplished 
in  one  year,  but  it  can  be  commenced,  and  in  less  time  than  one  may 
suppose  the.se  teachers  will  be  able  to  accomplish  decided  results.  The 
Spanish  language  will  not  and  should  not  disappear  from  these  schools. 
In  Pennsylvania  it  required  genei"ations  to  put  English  and  English 
only  into  the  schools.  In  New  Mexico  the  facts  are  the  same.  It  will 
be  a  hindrance,  not  a  help,  to  deprive  these  people  of  an  opportunity' 
to  acquire  both  languages. 

The  salary  of  an  American  teacher  was  fixed  by  military  law,  and  is 
far  from  just  or  adequate.  In  cities  of  less  than  5,000  population  the 
salary  is  fixed  at  $40  per  month  for  nine  months.  In  (»ities  of  6,000 
population  or  more  the  salaiT  was  fixed  at  $50  per  month  for  nine 
months.  When  this  law  was  announced  the  War  Department  obli- 
gated itself  to  give  these  teachers  free  transportation  to  and  from  San 
Juan  and  New  i  ork.  This  transportation  was  withdrawn  June,  1901. 
Thus,  the  salary  of  an  American  teacher,  which,  at  the  outset,  was 
wholly  inadequate,  suffered  a  reduction  of  $100,  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. Anyone  at  all  conversant  with  American  education  knows 
that  teachers  of  good  training  or  successful  experience  can  readily 
command  more  than  the  amount  tixed  by  hiw  for  such  service  here. 
We  wei'e  compelled  to  emplov  only  the  inexperienced,  the  roving,  the 
rejected  teachers  from  the  States.  This  is  not  wholly  the  case.  A 
few  admirable  teachers  have  come  that  the  climate  may  restore  their 
shattered  constitutions,  and  a  few  others  have  come  as  a  solemn  and 
sacred  sacrifice  for  the  Americanizing  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 
These  are  true  patriots  and  are  worthy  the  highest  commendation. 
The  tea(»her  who  braves  a  strange  climate  and  a  new  environment  for 
the  good  of  those  to  be  served  is  as  much  a  patriot  as  he  who  in  time 
of  war  carries  the  starry  l)anner  to  victory. 

There  is  yet  another  menace  in  this  limitation.  The  opening  of 
commercial  relations  with  our  new  insular  dependencies  has  opened  a 
new  avenue  for  teachers  who  understand  the  Spanish  language.  These 
tp^rhoi's  ronmin  here  only  long  enough  to  acquire  the  language,  and 
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hasten  home  to  fill  important  positions  in  American  schools  at  greatly 
increased  salaries,  and  the  island  must  take  a  new  group  and  suffer  the 
consequent  results.  The  teachei's  who  come  here  and  acquire  the  lan- 
guage should  be  paid  a  salary  commensumte  to  their  services,  and 
should  not  be  tempted  by  a  larger  salary  to  return  to  the  States. 
Early  legislation  upon  this  matter  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
of  the  scnools  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  department  suffers  from  another  unfortunate  condition.  The 
military  law  demanded  one  teacher  of  English  in  each  gmded  school, 
but  it  did  not  give  the  department  the  power  to  appoint  the  teacher. 
That  power  is  vested  in  the  local  board  of  education.  They  may 
appoint  any  teacher  whom  they  see  fit  to  select.  The  department  is 
wholly  at  the  mercv  of  local  control.  The  commissioner  must  write 
to  the  teachers  in  the  States,  guarantee  them  a  fixed  salary,  secure  for 
them  transportation,  bring  them  to  San  Juan,  and  then  trust  to  the 
local  boards  to  ratify  such  choices  by  election.  In  the  meantime  some 
other  American  teacher,  holding  a  five  years'  license  from  the  insular 
board  of  education,  secures  the  place,  and  the  department  is  obliged 
to  seek  a  vacancy  elsewhere.  AH  this  causes  vexatious  delay  and 
great  embarrassment  in  the  assignment  of  teachers.  Evidently  the 
power  that  selects  and  provides  the  teacher  should  also  have  the  power 
to  appoint  the  teacher.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  majority  of  the  local 
boards  to  add  that  in  most  cases  this  does  not  occur,  due  not  to  the 
law  in  the  case,  but  to  the  good  faith  of  these  officers  with  the 
department. 

Under  the  same  law  these  American  teachers  are  to  be  given  living 
quarters  or  an  allowance  in  cash  for  such  quarters  at  the  expense  of 
the  local  board.  In  many  cases  this  has  not  been  done.  (Jon tracts 
were  made,  but  the  rent  was  unpaid,  and  the  teacher  was  obliged  to 
pay  from  her  salary  the  rent  or  leave  the  rooms.  The  department  has 
almost  daily  complaint  of  unpaid  allowances  to  American  teachers. 
Under  the  present  school  law  this  is  wholly  changed.  This  condition 
will  now  be  greatly  improved.  The  salary  is  increased  to  $50  per 
month  and  the  house  rent  guaranteed  by  law  will  now  be  paid  promptly. 
But  more  important  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the  American  teacher  is 
now  welcomed  throughout  the  island  and  in  man}'  instances  prominent 
citizens  have  offered  a  home  free  to  the  American  teacher  in  order  to 
have  the  influence  of  such  a  teacher  in  the  community. 

The  teachers  who  have  come  from  the  United  States  have  been  dis- 
tributed into  all  parts  of  the  island.  Before  they  have  gone  to  their 
work  the  department  has  impressed  upon  them  the  importance  of 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  conditions  that  now  prevail  in  Poi-to  Rico, 
and  urgSi  them  to  live  as  close  in  sympathy  and  in  helpfulness  to  the 
people  as  possible. 

Most  of  these  teachers  are  young  people  with  little  experience  as 
teachers,  but  with  splendid  ent&usiasm  and  the  true  spirit  of  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  others.  They  have  been  successful.  They  have  been 
met  by  the  people  with  open-hearted  hospitality,  and  they  have  found 
their  place  m  tne  system  of  vschools  without  friction  or  delay.  Many 
of  the.se  teachers  are  giving  special  lessons  in  the  evenings  and  on  Sat- 
urdays in  the  English  language.     One  who  liiis  just  written  me  sajs: 

I  have  in  my  evening  class  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  two  planters,  the  t^acVv^x^  qV  >\\'fc 
city,  and  a  number  of  young  clerks  in  the  stores. 
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In  this  way  these  American  teachers  are  earning  for  themselves  not 
only  the  respect  and  coopjeration  of  the  better  people,  but  also  a  suf- 
ficient fund  to  defray  their  expenses.  One  teacher  who  has  been  on 
tiie  island  two  years  has  earned  enough  by  extra  teaching  to  defray 
her  entire  expenses.  And,  in  general,  any  reasonable  and  tactful  per- 
son who  understands  how  to  ^just  himself  or  herself  to  new  condi- 
tions will  find  here  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  large  field  for  usefulne^. 
Those  who  have  come  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  or  because  they  were 
not  wanted  at  home,  or  because  they  felt  they  were  making  a  great 
sacrifice  to  give  up  so  much  for  the  sake  of  coming  to  Poito  Rico  nave 
not  seriously  impressed  themselves  upon  the  system  of  education  and 
will  not  long  remain  connected  with  it.  It  is  true  the  world  over  that 
a  good  teacher  always  has  the  coopenition  of  hi.s  community  and  the 
support  of  the  best  people  in  it. 

teachers'  comments. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  view  local  educational  conditions  through 
the  eyes  of  the  American  teachers,  to  whom,  in  March,  1901,  a  letter 
of  inquirv  was  sent  as  follows: 

March  20,  1901. 

Dkar  Friend:  You  have  now  been  in  Porto  Rico  long  enough  to  fomisome  opinion 
ojpon  the  following  topics,  and  I  am  anxious?  to  see  our  work  through  your  eyes. 
Will  you,  therefore,  write  me  at  your  earliest  convenience  a  letter  giving  me  your 
opinion  upon  the  following  points:' 

1 .  Your  first  impressions  of  your  work  as  a  teacher  and  of  your  surroundings  as 
■uch. 

2.  Your  experience  with  the  other  teachers  associated  with  you. 

3.  Your  experience  with  the  pupils  in  the  school. 

4.  The  value  of  the  services  of  the  English  supervisor. 

5.  Your  opinion  of  the  schools  at  the  present  time  as  couipared  with  them  when 
you  first  began  to  teach  on  the  island.  Is  there  any  progress?  Are  the  children 
learning?  In  what  ivarticular  directions  do  they  show  the  greatest  aptitude?  What 
are  your  greatest  obstac^les?  Is  there  any  si)ecial  hostility  to  your  work?  How  is 
your  room  efjuipped?  Have  you  sufficient  books,  su Hi cient* supplies?  Are  the  l>ooks 
and  supplies  more  numerous  than  when  you  first  began  to  teach  on  the  island? 

6.  What  sugjjestions  have  you  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  from 
your  point  of  view? 

7.  Are  you  willing  to  remain  here  next  year  to  teach?  If  so,  where  would  you 
like  to  be  placed? 

8.  Add  any  additional  statement  touching  u\khi  any  problem  which  has  interested 
you  and  which  you  think  would  help  me  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  the 
work  as  you  have  found  it  in  your  comnmnitv  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  lx»g  to  remam,  with  the  sincere  desire 
to  help  you  in  every  vay  in  my  power, 

\ery  truly,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

To  these  questions  we  received  almost  one  hundred  answers.  These 
were  carefully  studied,  and  when  it  was  deemed  advisable  the  sugges- 
tions of  these  teachers  became  the  basis  of  modifications  in  the  work  in 
some  sections.  I  believe  that  it  will  b(>  valuable  to  submit  what  seem 
to  be  typical  answers,  mirroring  as  they  do  the  concrete  face-to-face 
conditions  now  prevailing  in  the  school  work  here.  A  careful  study 
of  these  reveal  the  limitations  under  which  school  work  is  done  in  the 
island.  The  general  tone  of  the  hitters  is  hoi>eful,  and  in  many  cases 
they  present  facts  that  indicate  unmistakable  improvement  and  a  grow- 
ing public  concern  in  education. 

"My  first  impressions  of  my  surroundings  and  work  were  favorable,  as  I  had  been 
/e</  to  'iwUeve  much  cruder  conditions  existed.    To  \^  introduced  to  one  school  con- 
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taining  an  oivan  and  another  a  piano  was  a  very  pleasant  surprise.    I  also  found  the 
children  much  further  advanced  in  English  than  I  had  anticipat<Ml." 

"My  surroundings  surpassed  all  expectations,  the  schoolroom  beins  fitted  with 
modern  desks,  a  blackboard,  and  other  necessary  school  apparatus.  I  nave  always 
had  abundant  supplies,  such  ps  pencils,  books,  writing  material,  etc.'' 

''My  first  impressions  were  discouraging;  m;^  room  being  a  primary  class,  and, 
having  been  oisanized  since  January,  it  seemed  in  a  chaotic  state.  Being  unable  to 
speak  Spanish  fluently,  I  felt  handicapped,  and  was  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  task.     My  surroundings  were  very  pleasant.'' 

**  My  first  impressions  of  my  situation  were  pleasant  and  my  reception  by  the  peo- 
ple exceedingly  agreeable,  but  when  I  began  teaching  I  was  very  much  hindered  by 
lack  of  apparatus.  ' 

**  When  I  entered  the  schoolroom  the  only  furniture  which  I  had  was  two  long 
tables  and  four  long  bench^,  a  small  strip  of  blackboard,  two  charts,  slater,  and  pen- 
cils. The  room  was  very  small,  warm,  and  dirty.  Adjoining  this  room  was  one  of 
the  same  size.  The  supervisor  had  the  partition' taken  down.  I  had  this  large  room 
whitewashed,  bought  pictures  from  the  Perrv  Picture  Company  to  decorate  the  room; 
also  obtained  some  flags  to  help  decorate.  1  then  told  the  children  to  bring  some 
plants,  and  we  have  now  13  nice  plants.  I  hire  a  little  bov  to  sweep  my  school- 
room every  day  and  to  wash  the  floor  on  Saturdavs.  The  children  like  thefr  school- 
room, and  I  feel  more  than  repaid  for  the  pains  i  have  taken  when  I  see  their  bright 
and  happy  facen  and  think  what  kind  of  homes  some  of  them  come  from." 

"'My  first  impression  of  the  town  in  which  I  taught  last  year  was  one  of  dif!^ust, 
and  something  like  fear  at  its  scjualor,  isolation,  and  strangeness.  My  first  day  in 
school  so  wrpught  upon  me  that  it  made  me  ill.  All  the  pupils  studied  and  talked 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  the  professor  smoking  and  talking  at  the  same  time.  Older 
pupils  were  instructing  younger  ones  in  groups  about  the  room,  each  trying  to  drown 
the  noise  of  the  others.  Such  confusion!  My  8uj)ervi8or  asked  me  to  reorganize  the 
school  and  to  supervise  the  work.  I  arrange*!  programmes  for  the  other  teachers 
and  m3rself,  and  mduced  the  teachers  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  classes  instead  of  al- 
lowinjg  individual  teaching  by  the  pupils.  System  greatly  lessened  the  din,  but  the 
question  of  order  continued  to  be  a  uiflicult  one.  English  had  been  studie<l  for  a 
few  months  before  my  arrival,  and  teachers  and  pupils  were  able  to  translate  the 
first  dozen  pages  of  the  text-}x)oks,  but  the  pronunciation  was  unintelligible.  The 
pronunciation  was  always  bad  in  that  school.  It  seemed  impossible  to  correct  the 
errors  to  which  they  haa  become  accustomed.  In  arithmetic  pupils  were  hampered 
by  the  English  text  and  their  lack  of  experience  in  mechanical  work.  Very  little 
progress  was  made.  The  change  in  the  management  of  the  s<*hool  was  not  popular, 
and  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  dropped  out,  but  those  who  remaine<l  were  good 
workers,  and  I  could  see  at  the  end  of  the  year  that,  though  they  knew  little  English, 
they  had  gained  in  power  of  self-control  and  study." 

"My  first  impressions  of  work  and  surro.  hidings  were  more  satisfactory  than  I  had 
expected." 

**  My  first  impressions  as  a  teacher,  and  of  my  surroundings  as  such,  were  far  from 
being  pleasant,  owing  to  the  great  lack  of  goo<l  and  pure  home  influence,  which  made 
my  work  very  arduous  and  disheartening." 

**The  Porto  Rican  teachers  with  whom  I  have  l)een  associated  have  l)een  patient 
with  criticism,  and  anxious  to  understand  what  is  required  of  them,  but  they  have 
Jacked  firmness  in  the  execution  of  their  plan  of  work  and  in  the  government  of  their 
tichools.  I  have  never  known  one  to  manifest  an  interest,  either  outside  or  inside 
their  schoolrooms,  that  would  induce  pupils  to  attend  more  regularly  or  i)unotually, 
or  encourage  a  parent  to  send  children  to  that  school." 

"The  native  teachers  are  the  cmly  ones  with  whom  I- have  }x?en  associated  in 
school  work.  They  have  been  very  courteous  an<i  kin«l  without  exception,  also 
ready  to  supplement  my  efforts  as  teacher  of  English.  The  American  teiichers  whom 
I  have  met  socially  have  Yyeen  cordial  and  friendly." 

'*!  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  teachers  in  (iurabo  by  insisting  upon  six  hours' 
work.  As  they  had  Ix^en  in  the  habit  of  teaching  but  four  or  five  hours,  they 
declared  war  at  once.  My  experience  with  the  teachers  here  afterwards  has  ]>een  oC 
the  pleasantest." 

**  The  Porto  Rican  teachers  have  alwavs  treate<l  me  w\t\\  k\\\v\i\e^^,  i^yvvWyanv;  ^!^^^^\v"vv>i^. 
desirous  of  aflopting  the  methods  1  use  In  my  schuol.     TWis  \ft  e>i^vecVA\\N  Xxvvv?  va  nXv^ 
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lady  teachers  in  the  same  building,  who  make  a  practice  of  scrutinizing  my  black- 
boards for  suggestions." 

"  My  experience  with  the  other  teachers  associated  with  me  has  been  most  gratis 
fyinia:,  all  showing  ^reat  ambition  to  adopt  the  new  ideas  imparted  to  them,  and  dis- 
playing great  intelligence  in  their  desire  to  acquire  the  English  language  " 

**I  find  the  children  bright  and  good-tempered.  Most  of  them  have  never  been 
under  any  kind  of  discipline,  and  are  careless  and  lacking  in  self-control.  They  are 
not  bashful;  they  have  so  little  self-consciousness  that  it  is  hard  to  control  them 
without  resorting  to  physical  means." 

"As  to  the  pupils,  poor  little  things!  When  one  thinks  of  the  homes  they  have 
come  from  and  the  new  experience  which  a  nice,  clean,  well-conducted  sc^hool  is  to 
them,  it  is  really  wonderful  the  way  they  behave.  In  the  three  months  I  have 
taught  I  have  never  heard  or  seen  any  disorderly  or  disobedient  conduct,  and  I  visit 
five  classes  daily." 

* '  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  older  girls,  I  have  found  the  pupils  obedient 
and  exceedingly  desirous  of  learning  English.  The  task  of  disciplining  the  girls  was 
a  very  disap^reeable  one  on  account  of  their  desire  to  run  affairs  and  their  objei'tion 
to  ])eing  criticised.  At  present,  however,  this  spirit  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
and  I  have  little  trouble  in  securing  obedience. 

**  Concerning  the  pupils  in  the  school  I  must  speak  in  the  best  of  terms.  Although 
the  majority  lack  wiiat  I  consider  the  bringing  up  which  they  reallv  need,  yet  they 
are  obedient  in  general.  Overtimid  and  very  respectful  to  me  in  school,  and  on  the 
street  calling  to  me  and  addressing  me  in  English  always." 

"With  the  pupils  of  my  room  I  have  had  no  serious  difficulties.  Naturally  they 
arc  of  a  very  restless  nature,  and,  as  some  are  little  tots  who  have  entered  school  for 
the  first  time,  they  are  inclined  to  talk  some  before  thinking.  They  are  always  will- 
ing to  help  me  in  everything." 

"My  pupils  I  have  found  docile,  easily  managed,  and  intelligent,  but  for  lack 
of  beauty  in  their  studies  they  are  very  easily  tired  and  soon  lose  interest  in  their 
lessons,  unless  one  is  continually  changing  the  manner  of  presentation." 

"I  have  found  the  pupils  kind,  bright,  and  willing  to  learn,  somewhat  restless  and 
nervous,  but  on  the  whole  obedient." 

"Aside  from  the  mechanical  duties  connected  with  supplying  sc»hools  and  conduct- 
ing them,  the  chief  value  of  the  supervisors  I  have  known  seems  to  be  in  the  mani- 
festation of  authority  caused  by  their  monthly  visits,  which  tends  to  make  teachers 
feel  rewpousible  for  work  required.  The  supervisor  l^eing  a  person  with  knowledge 
of  school  work,  he  can  supplement  the  judgrnent  of  the  principals  with  suggestions 
drawn  from  his  own  expenence." 

"The  services  of  the  supervisor  are  indispensable.  SujHjrvision  is  doubly  essential 
during  the  transition  period.  I  think  Americans  are  more  capable  of  supervising  the 
American  system  than  are  Porto  Ricans." 

"The  services  rendered  by  the  suj^ervisor  are  invaluable.  The  progress  of  the 
scIk)o1s  on  the  island  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 
of  the  supervisor." 

"The  great  effect  and  influence  of  the  supervisor  on  both  the  teacher  and  pupil  is 
so  great  that  their  services  can  not  be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  knowleage  that 
there  is  one  who  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  duties  on  hand,  who 
can  be  consulted  over  some  perplexity  or  suggest  some  improvements  in  case  of  error, 
is  most  encouraging  and  helpful  to  a  teacher.  To  the  pupil  the  presence  of  the 
supervisor  in  the  school  room  imi)arts  a  sense  of  respe<'t  towanl  the  teacher  and  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  preparation  of  their  studies.*' 

"In  rej^ard  to  the  sui)ervisor,  1  can  find  no  fault.  The  school  receives  all  which  I 
l>elieve  lies  in  his  power  to  furnish.  He  has  much  to  attend  to  and  attends  to  it 
well." 

"1  would  like  to  see  the  supervisors  selected  from  the  normal  school  graduates' 
ranks  with  a  practical  experience  as  teachers.  Their  duties  should  be  arranged  to 
allow  of  their  jfiving  practical  lessons  to  the  native  teachers,  especially  in  the  rural 
schools.  If  this  is  impracticable,  then  an  assistant  should  be  appointed  to  do  thie 
work.     The  super\'isor  is  a  very  necessary  but  too  busy  l>eing  to  do  all  that's  needed." 
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'*  To  the  success  of  the  English  teacher  the  supervisor  is  an  absolute  necessity.  I 
attribute  the  support  I  received  here  from  the  other  teachers  in  sreat  part  to  his 
efforts.  In  general,  here,  he  seems  to  act  as  a  sort  of  balance  wheel  to  the  whole 
machine." 

**  Speaking  personally  of  the  supervisor  of  this  district,  I  wish  to  emphasize  es|>ec- 
ially  the  value  of  his  services.  His  monthly  visits  bring  an  inspiration  and  stinmlus 
both  to  the  teacher  and  pupils." 

**  If  the  supervisor  be  a  man  of  tact,  his  services  would  seem  invaluable.  The  teach- 
ers I  have  met  in  this  district  are  anxious  to  meet  his  wishes  in  every  particular.  I 
think  the  districts  are  too  large.  There  are  but  twenty  school  days  in  a  month,  and 
it  seenis  to  me  impossible  for  a  supervisor  to  proi)erly  visit  forty  or  fifty  schools  each 
month." 

"The  schools  of  to-day  are  so  far  in  advance  of  what  they  used  to  be  as  to  be  hardly 
recognizable  as  the  same  institutions.  Before,  it  was  almost  a  disgrace  to  go  to  a  puli- 
lic  school ;  to-day,  the  best  families  send  their  children.  The  children  are  doing  well. 
Our  rooms  are  very  badly  furnished— old-fashioned  desks,  and  not  enough  even  of  • 
those — so  that  when  you  put  all  the  class  to  write  on  their  slates  they  have  to  double 
up.    The  books  and  supplies  are  sufficient  and  we  get  all  we  ask  for." 

"The  children  in  my  class  room  are  learning  and  show  the  greatest  aptitude  in 
arithmetic  and  reading.  The  room  is  nicely  equipped  and  I  have  all  the  supplies 
that  I  need.  For  the  miprovement  of  the  schools,  1  would  suggest  that  another  clasj< 
room  be  opened  for  fourth-grade  studies." 

"There  has  been  marked  progress  made  in  the  school  during  the  year.  The  chil- 
dren are  all  learning,  some  more  rapidly  than  others,  this  depending  lx)th  on  the 
capacity  of  the  pupil  and  the  character  of  the  teaching  done.  The  children  seeui  to 
have  particular  aptitude  for  memory  studies.  Have  hm  to  guard  against  rote-learning 
in  the  teaching  of  reading." 

"My  greatest  obstacles  are  irregularity  in  attendance  and  poor  furniture.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  hostility  to  my  work.  I  am  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged. 
My  rooms  are  poorly  eouipped,  as' I  have  only  plain  hard  benches  and  no  tables  or 
desks,  so  that  perfect  order  and  the  best  work  are  impossibilities.  There  are  plenty  of 
books  and  supplies." 

"The  schools  have  vastly  improved  since  1  began  to  teach,  and  there  is  marked 
progress.  The  children  are  steadily  advancing  in  their  studies  and  show  most  apti- 
tude in  reading.  Mjr  greatest  obstacle  is  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance,  which 
is  owing  to  the  little  interest  taken  by  the  parents  or  relatives.  The  only  hostility  to 
my  work  has  come  from  not  allowing  the  children  the  use  of  the  books  supplied  to 
the  school  at  their  homes." 

"  The  children  are  advancing.  Thev  show  a  great  desire  to  become  teachers  and 
to  go  to  the  United  States  to  study.  My  greatest  obstacle  is  lack  of  furniture.  There 
is  lio  special  hostility  to  my  work." 

"  My  room  has  four  very  long,  low  benches  for  seats  and  four  high  ones  for  desks. 
If  the  children  had  individual  seats  it  would  be  easier  to  keep  order.  I  have  a  large 
table  and  an  old  cane  chair,  partly  broken.  A  very  small  cupboard  with  a  very  pcwr 
key.  I  am  obliged  to  enter  through  the  other  rooms  because  there  is  no  lock  on  my 
door,  consequently  I  can  do  no  work  in  my  room  early  in  the  morning.  I  have 
books  and  supplies  enough,  such  as  they  are.  They  are  about  the  same  as  when  I 
first  came." 

"  I  have  met  with  no  hostilitv.  Those  parents  hostile  to  the  American  system 
send  their  children  to  private  schools.  Mv  equipment  is  verv  goo<i  with  one  excep- 
tion, my  table  is  made  of  a  couple  of  ofd  desks  with  a  blackboard  across  them. 
Books  and  supplies  increasing  all  the  time." 

"  The  schools  at  present  are  better  equipped  for  work  than  they  were  last  year. 
I  believe  most  American  teat^hers  here  now  have  some  knowledge'  of  Spanish,  and 
the  native  teachers  have  adjusted  themselves  somewhat  to  the  new  orcier.  Books 
and  materials  are  more  abundant  than  they  were  last  year." 

"The  lack  of  sufficient  room  and  adequate  furniture,  together  with  improper  sani- 
tation, has  made  the  school  more  unpleasant  in  this  respect  than  the  one  in  which  I 
taught  last  year.  It  is  badly  graded.  Another  obstacle  is  the  home  influence.  It 
requires  a  great  deal  of  attention  devoted  by  the  teacher  to  both  va-t^xvXa  wcA^^w^A^ 
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to  induce  regular  and  punctual  attendance.  The  children  learn  well.  I  have  not 
noticed  any  special  aptitude  for  any  subject.  I  have  never  had  reason  to  suspect 
hostility  in  my  work." 

*' The  greatest  obstacle  to  my  work  is  irregular  attendance.  Parents  keep  their 
children  out  of  school  on  the  slightest  provocation,  hence  if  possible  I  would  suggest 
the  enforcement  of  a  compulsory  education  law." 

'*The  handwriting  is  worth v  of  praise.  All  their  work  on  slate  or  paper  is  neat 
and  legible,  and  some  of  it  is  beautiful." 

"My  srreatest  obstacle  is  the  irregular  attendance.  This  is  due  to  poverty,  lack 
of  clothing,  rainy  weather;  many  chfldren  live  a  long  distance  from  the  school,  and 
religious  fetivals." 

**The  greatest  obstacles  are  inattention,  irregularitv  in  attendance,  inability  to 
concentrate  mental  forces.    I  know  of  no  hostility  to  the  work." 

**The  schools  of  this  district  are  in  a  better  condition  than  they  were  six  months 
ago— more  material,  a  better  understanding  of  the  new  system  of  instruction,  and  a 
greater  willingness  to  fulfill  its  obligations.  Progress  is  more  rapid  in  some  studies 
than  in  others,  arithmetic  especially  being  difficult  to  teach,  but  ascribe  this  more  to 
neglect  and  inferior  teaching  under  former  system.  Already  I  have  awakened  a  live 
interest  in  this  study  and  I  l^elieve  will  soon  be  as  much*  to  taste  and  interest  of 
pupil  as  English,  geography,  or  history." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  in  reading,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  memory  work,  and 
nature  study,  they  show  the  greatest  aptitude." 

"Comparing  the  schools  now  with  what  they  were  when  I  commenced  teaching 
here,  I  can  truly  say  great  progress  has  been  made.  We  have  every  reason  to  feel 
encouraged.  I  must  not  foiyet  to  say,  also,  that  the  children  are  better  treateil  now. 
When  I  came  here  the  teachers  were  in  the  habit  of  striking  them  over  the  hearl  a 
great  deal.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  more  of  that  form  of  crueltv.  There  has 
been  no  improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions.  I  assuredly  do  think  the  children 
are  learning,  and  infinitelv  more  than  they  ever  would  have  learned  had  the  inland 
remained  under  Spanish  domination.  Having  only  taught  English  last  year  and 
the  so-called  kindergarten  this  year,  1  scarcely  feel  competent  to  say  in  what  partic- 
ular direction  the  children  show  the  greatest  aptitude.  My  little  ones  seem  to  take 
to  numbers  more  readily  than  reading.  I  think  the  greatest  difficulty  I  have  encoun- 
tered is  the  lack  of  punctuality  and  regularitv  in  attendance.  Neither  parents  nor 
children  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  time  or  of  the  value  of  time.  My  room  is  very 
well  equipped  now,  and  tfie  Ixxjks  and  supplies  are  much  more  numerous  than  thev 
were  last  year.    In  fact,  I  sometimes  think  we  have  an  *embarrassment  of  riches'  '^ 

"The  children  are  certainly  learning.  They  seem  most  apt  in  English  reading — 
perhaps  because  they  are  so  eager  to  learn  the  language. '  The  greatest  obstacle  has 
been  my  little  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language;  others,  the  lack  of  proper  accom- 
modati<ms  and  material  to  work  with." 

"In  my  opinion  the  schools  of  to-day  are  much  more  advanced  than  when  I  began 
to  teach  in  the  island.  There  is  great  progress,  and  the  children  are  learning  as  well 
as  c^an  be  expected.  My  pupils  show  the  greatest  aptitude  in  their  number  work. 
They  are  very  quick  to  answer  the  simple  problems  1  give  them." 

"  In  the  short  time  I  have  been  here  I  see  a  marked  improvement  in  the  organi- 
zation. The  teachers  have  a  better  knowled^  of  what  is  expecte<l  of  them.  The 
school  work  goes  with  more  regularity.  This  is  progress.  The  children  are  learning 
English,  for  which  in  my  room  they  show  the  greatest  aptitude.  The  greatest  obsta- 
cles are  bad  discipline  and  irregular  attendance." 

"So  far  as  I  can  observe  there  certainly  has  l>e^n  marked  progress  in  the  schools 
here  this  year,  and  the  children  without  doubt  are  learning  rapidlv.  The  chief 
obstacles  to  more  rapid  progress  here  are  the  'newness'  of  the  whole  thing  to  them, 
and  the  ignorance  whicn  prevails  in  their  homes.  But  the  people  in  the  vicinity 
seem  exc^dingly  well  disposed  towanl  the  schools,  and  the  local  board  does  all  in  it8 
power  to  help  us.  My  room  is  well  eouipped  with  sufficient  desks  for  all,  part  of 
them  homemade,  the  rest  second-hand  American  desks.  In  n^rd  to  supplies,  I 
have  never  yet  asked  for  any  which  I  have  not  promptly  received." 

"With  a  view  to  improving  the  schools,  I  think  the  school  year  should  be  ten 
months.  A  vacation  ot  three  months  is  an  injury  to  the  pupils,  and  besides  there 
are  many  practically  unavoidable  aljsences  during  the  year.    Another  thing  that  I  con- 
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eider  important  ie  that  every  American  teacher  who  comes  here  should  be  able  to 
•  speak  Spanish.  No  teacher  who  lacks  the  ability  to  speak  the  language  can  do  jus- 
tice to  his  work  here.  I  think  something  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  physical 
culture.  These  children  are  greatly  in  nem  of  it.  Some  simple  instniction  m  phys- 
iology and  hygiene  is  desirable.  Above  all  we  want  school  houses.  Give  us  a  prop- 
erly equipped  schoolhouse  in  this  town  and  in  a  year  we  will  show  you  a  school 
equal  to  the  best  school,  private  or  public,  in  the  United  States.** 

*'(jood  8(*hools,  sufficient  equipment,  and  adequate  schoolhouses  are  the  essentiala 
for  the  beet  instructions." 

'*  There  are  many,  many  children  here  that  could  not  be  taken  in  school  this  year 
as  there  was  no  room  for  them.  I  think  there  should  be  another  school  here  next 
year  so  as  to  give  all  the  children  an  opportunity." 

**  Better  rooms  and  furniture  would  be  a  decided  advantage.  The  English  teacher 
should  not  be  obliged  to  go  from  room  to  room  to  teach.  A  teachers*  institute  should 
be  added  to  the  t^hers  yearly  programme  at  the  earliest  possible  date.*' 

"Thepublicationofamonthly  professional  leaflet  for  the  instruction,  mutual  benefit, 
and  drawing  together  of  the  teachers  and  the  department.  The  instituti<>n  of  some 
mode  of  giving  practical  lessons  to  teachers  in  methods  of  work,  etc.  I  would  respect- 
fully su^^est  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  supervisor  in  each  district.  En^linh 
teachers  should  not  teach  regular  classes  as  well  as  English.  The  time  will  not  allow 
of  justice  being  done  to  the  children.  That  a  careful  grading  of  the  children  take 
place  at  the  banning  of  the  school  year  and  that  the  children  once  graded  be  not 
promoted  till  the  end  of  the  school  year  or  till  the  work  of  that  grade  be  concluded 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher.** 

**  I  would  suggest  compulsory  attendance.  At  present  parents  send  and  remove 
their  children  from  the  scliools  at  their  i)leasure,  which  break  in  the  children's  duties 
is  most  detrimental  to  their  i)rogres8,  sense  of  order,  and  respect  to  the  teacher.  The 
want  of  suitable  schoolhouses  is  greatly  felt.  The  room  in  which  I  hold  my  school, 
although  not  of  the  worst,  does  not  possess  the  reiiuireii  conveniences. '* 

**My  suggestion  is  in  the  nature  of  a  caution  that  material  and  8upj)lies  be  not  too 
abundantly  supplied  to  the  pupils  lest  thev  may  undervalue  them.  If  any  plan  can 
be  devised  for  earning  certain  privileges  tfirough  honest  effort,  not  always  by  excel- 
ling in  results,  it  might  be  a  factor  in  their  moral  education." 

**For  the  improvement  of  the  schools  these  things  seem  to  be  necessary:  More 
schools,  and  those  with  suitable  furniture;  compulsory  education;  trained  suj^ervision: 
more  trained  teachers.  If  it  were  possible,  I  think' an  industrial  training  would  be 
of  the  utmost  advantage.     At  least  we  might  have  manual  training." 

**I  have  been  meeting  al)out  twenty  of  the  teachers  of  San  Juan  schools  on  Satur- 
day morning  for  discussions  on  methods  of  teaching  and  I  feel  that  they  have  all 
shown  a  strong  desire  to  advance  in  all  petlagogical  subjects.  I  w(»uld  suggest  that 
more  such  classes  be  fonne<l  next  year  in  order  to  give  those  teachers  who  so  desire 
a  chance  to  study  and  advance." 

** The  local  school  board  niight  take  a  little  more  interest  in  the  furtherance  of 
e<lucation  in  their  localities.  The  enrollments  have  greatly  fallen  off,  yet  the  streets 
are  crowded  with  children.** 

**Tha  singing  of  patriotic  songs  immediately  after  each  roll  call  should  In?  made 
compulsory." 

"Another  feature,  experience  of  the  past  vear,  brought  forcibly  to  my  attentioii, 
is  the  influence  of  the  native  teai^hers'  control  over  the  attendance.  If  the  teacher  is 
liked,  the  children  attend  school;  if  not,  the  reverse,  and  this  liking  is  the  out<'ome 
of  the  standing  of  the  teacher,  personally,  the  family  politically,  and  antecedents 
generally.  An  arrangement  whereby  the  municii)alities  or  the  guardians  of  the 
children  might  be  made  responsible  for  the  loan  of  books  by  the  teacher,  to  the  more 
advanced  pupils  would,  in  my  ju<lgment,  materially  promote  progress.'* 
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teachers'  INSTITUTES  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Report  of  histUutes  for  teachers. 


Place. 


Date. 


San  Juan  . . . 

(^giias 

A^adilla  .. 
Mayaj^uez  . . 
Kan  German 

Yauoo 

Ponee  

Coamo AiiKiiHt9. 10 

Ouayama  :  August  13-1 T 

Humaeao A uj^u^t  *J)-J  1 

Fajardo AuKU>t  27-29 

Rio  Piedra-M AuKU>t  30,  ;n 


June  25. 26 

July2-(J 

July9-13 

July  16-20 

July  23-27 

July  30- August  3. 
AugiLst  6-H. 


Vega  Bnja. 
Caintiy  . 
Arecilx). 


Sept<'m'ber  3-6 .. . 
September  6-«... 
September  10-14 . 


Days. 


Teachers 
enn>lled. 


Attendance. 


Remarks. 


Fair Failure. 

Do. 


Fair  . . . 
Ct(K)d  .. 

do. 

do. 


Do. 
Successful. 

Do. 
Failure. 

.do I  Srttisfa^'torv. 

Fair I  Failure. 

Poor Do. 

Fair I  Ver>'  satisfactory. 

(lood I  S^itlsfactory. 

Poor Failure. 

Excellent ...  I  Very  satisfactory. 
Excellent. . .  i  SatiJ«factory. 
Fair Unsatisfactory. 


At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900,  $17,750.09  of  the  money 
available  for  salaries  of  teachers  was  unexi>ended.  This  was  duo  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  not  as  man}"  schools  opened  as  the  funds  made 
possible.  This  money  was  apportioned  in  unequal  sums  to  the  diflforent 
municipalities,  depending  upon  the  nimiber  of  schools  they  failed  to 
open  under  the  law. 

So  far  as  reports  have  reached  this  department  they  are  herein  given, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  complete.  The  totJil  cost  of  these  schools 
was  $17,779. 

Report  of  summer  schools  for  July  and  Awjmt^  1900, 

JULY.  1900. 
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Report  of  summer  schools  for  July  and  August,  1900 — Continued. 
AUGUST.  1900. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 

In  the  budget  of  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  the  sum  of  ?2,500  was  set 
aside  for  salaries  of  instructors  at  teachers'  institutes  and  an  equal 
sum  for  traveling  expenses  and  maintenance.  As  stated  heretofore, 
$3,036.06  of  this  fund  was  expended  in  the  so-called  summer  institute. 
The  remainder  of  the  sum  was  available  for  my  own  management 
during  the  remaining  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  No  public  sen- 
timent had  as  yet  been  aroused.  The  schools  were  regarded  as  insti- 
tutions imposed  upon  the  people  for  reasons  not  to  tnem  apparent. 
It  was  vastly  more  important  in  this  crisis  to  create  popular  senti- 
ment than  to  discuss  methods  of  teaching.  The  great  fundamentals  of 
an  educational  propaganda  were  needed.  The  future  of  the  schools 
depended  upon  removing  the  inertia  and  the  caustic  criticism  so  rife 
in  the  island.  The  cry  that  '^two  years  of  schooling  was  already 
wasted"  had  to  be  silenced.  It  is  silenced.  One  can  travel  through- 
out Porto  Rico  to-day  and  find  no  such  hopeless  cynicism.  The  only 
adverse  discussion  now  comes  from  those  who  have  found  that  their 
own  immorality,  incompetency,  or  negligence  has  caused  them  to  be 
dismissed.  The  schools  are  infinitely  better  for  such  self-disgraced 
critics,  and  the  people  know  it  now  as  they  did  not  know  it  one  year 
ago. 

As  soon  as  the  legislature  adjourned  I  addressed  mvself  to  the  prob- 
lem of  visiting  the  island  and  laying  })efore  the  people  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  most  impoi-tant  educational  problems  with  which  at  the 
present  time  we  have  to  deal.  It  seemed  wise  also  that  at  least  oue  ov 
two  good  American  educators  should  accompany  me  o\\  \\v\^  ev\\w\i^\^CN. 
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and  help  to  impress  upon  the  people  and  the  teachers  the  principles 
which  we  believe  to  be  most  valuable  and  helpful.  To  this  end  I 
secured  the  services  of  two  distinguished  men,  the  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson, 
ex-school  commissioner  for  the  Stat«  of  Ohio,  ex-president  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  and  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  for  manv  years  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  rennsvlvania.  These 
two  men  are  among  the  best  known  educators  in  the  Cnion,  and  have, 
perhaps,  with  few  exceptions,  addressed  more  teachers  than  any  other 
instructors  now  before  the  public.  Having  had  wide  experience  in 
administrative  problems,  they  were  especially  equipped  to  serve  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico.  They  volunteered  their  services  without  com- 
pensation, and  reached  the  island  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  March. 

Five  sessions  were  held  with  the  teachers  of  San  Juan  and  Rio 
Piedras  districts  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  March  in  the  theater  of  San 
Juan.  These  meetings  were  well  attended,  considering  the  brief  time 
they  were  announced,  and  the  meeting  on  Friday  night  was  esptH'ially 
large  and  enthusiastic.  General  educational  ideas  were  presented,  and 
the  teachers  especially  were  led  to  understand  something  of  the  pur- 
pose of  an  educational  system.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  subsequent 
meetings,  we  were  greatly  aided  by  the  splendid  services  of  our  inter- 
preter, Dr.  C.  W.  Drees. 

On  the  12th  and  13th  five  sessions  were  held  in  the  city  of  Mayaguez 
in  the  theater.  These  sessions  were  attended  by  teachers  from  Agua- 
dilla  district,  Mayaguez  district,  and  San  German  district,  and  the 
theater  was  packed  during  all  the  sessions.  A  more  enthusiastic  jind 
successful  eaucational  meeting  has  rarely  been  held,  and  it  was  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  all  those  who  were  present  that  the  meeting  had 
accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good.  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
session  on  the  13th  we  drove  to  San  German  and  addressed  an  inmiense 
audience  in  the  public  theater  of  the  city.  The  room  was  so  packed 
that  it  was  difficult  to  even  find  standing  room,  and  many  people  were 
unable  to  obtain  admission. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  very  difficult  drive,  the  party  opened  an 
institute  at  Yauco,  remaining  there  for  three  sessions,  all  of  wnich  w(»re 
well  attended,  the  room  being  filled  to  overflowing,  and  after  the  night 
session  the  commissioner  of  education  was  obliged  to  go  out  into  the 
public  plaza  and  address  over  500  people  at  an  overflow  meeting. 

The  next  two  davs  were  spent  in  the  city  of  Ponce,  where  the  nicest- 
ings  were  held  in  tne  alcaldia,  and  were  attended  by  the  best  people  in 
the  citj.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  policemen  to  keep  people  from 
crowding  into  the  hall. 

All  of  these  meetings  were  arranged  for  by  the  supervisors  of  the 
respective  districts,  were  carried  out  at  the  exact  tune,  and  in  the 
manner  most  gratifying  to  the  department. 

About  300  teachers  attended  tne  sessions  and  at  least  ten  times  as 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  island. 
Everywhere  the  people  were  cordial,  courteous,  and  hospitable,  and  it 
is  believed  that  these  unique  exercises,  really  the  first  great  educa- 
tional mass  meetings  ever  held  on  the  island,  will  result  in  a  vast 
amount  of  ^ood  by  encoui-aging  the  teachers,  by  directing  them  more 
specifically  m  their  work,  by  explaining  to  the  community  the  purpose 
of  the  schools,  by  creating  a  public  healthy  sentiment  in  favor  of  pop- 
ular education,  and  by  stimulating  the  parents  and  the  children  into  a 
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more  steadfast  devotion  to  the  schools.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
meetings,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  efficient  work  of  the  supervisors  and 
the  arrangements  they  made  for  the  meetings.  At  all  the  sessions  the 
children  sang  the  national  hymns,  and  the  members  of  the  ayuntami- 
ento,  the  alcalde,  and  the  local  school  board  attended  the  sessions  and 
gave  their  cordial  support  to  the  work. 

These  naass  meetings  were  all  conducted  on  time.  There  was  no 
delay  at  any  point.  To  accomplish  this  I  was  obliged  at  times  to  com- 
pel good  friends  to  allow  us  to  continue  our  journey,  although  much 
entertainment  was  necessarily  saci^ificed  to  do  so.  Ferhaps  the  loss  in 
this  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  lessons  of  system  and  order 
that  the  chosen  course  developed.  But  this  meant  sacrifices  that  few 
of  the  readers  of  these  lines  can  appreciate.  To  rise  before  daylight, 
to  drive  20  miles  before  9  o'cIock  through  a  downpour  of  rain,  to 
travel  roads  that  are  a  disgrace  and  a  danger,  to  overcome  at  once  the 
threatened  delays  from  breakdowns  and  from  untruthful  and  tardy 
servants,  and  to  meet  thousands  of  people  in  time,  deliver  three  or 
four  addresses  each  day,  and  all  this  in  a  tropical  country  among  a 
people  whose  tongue  is  not  one's  own,  gives  but  a  paitial  view  of  the 
worK  undertaken  and  accomplished.  Tne  total  cost  of  these  meetings 
was  less  than  $300 — wholly  expended  in  ti*aveling  expenses. 

A  few  incidents  of  this  tour  may  not  be  amiss.  My  friends  had,  of 
course,  no  conception  of  the  scope  of  the  work  being  inaugurated 
throughout  the  island.  Driving  hastily  from  Camuy  to  Aguadilla,  we 
suddenly  rounded  a  turn  in  the  road,  and  befoiv  us  stood  a  poor  frame 
structure  about  12  by  16  feet,  and  without  one  pleasing  or  redeeming 
feature,  save  that  an  American  flag  fluttered  in  the  trade  winds,  it 
was  the  flag  that  caught  the  eye  and  forced  the  inquiry  from  Mr. 
Houck,  '*  What's  that?"  We  stopped,  alighted,  entered  the  wayside 
shack,  and  lol  42  bright  and  clean  children  teneath  that  flag  wei'e 
patiently  conning  their  books,  and  a  faithful  teacher  was  trying  to  help 
\'oung  desires  become  mature  possessions.  It  was  all  so  sudden,  so 
unexpected,  so  glorious,  that  my  friend's  eyes  overflowed,  his  hc^art  was 
enraj^tured,  and  the  speech  he  made  in  that  school  by  all  of  us  will  long 
remain  a  sacred  memory.  The  children,  perhaps,  little  understood 
the  testimony  their  presence  bore  to  the  majesty,  the  glory,  the  power 
of  an  American  system  of  education.  Many  scnools  were  visit(Hl  dur- 
ing the  journey.  This  one  was  the  first,  the  glorious  revelation  to  my 
fnends. 

At  Mayaguez  beautiful  words  of  welcome  were  spoken  by  a  native 
teacher  in  good  English,  and  the  children  of  the  town  fairly  over- 
whelmed our  party  with  rare  tropical  flowers.  At  San  (lernian  I  was 
impressed  with  the  mass  of  common  people  whose  curious  eyes  filled 
every  coign  of  the  theater.  In  my  remarks  it  seemed  fitting  to  say 
that  the  free  public  school  was  infinitely  more  potent  in  lifting  the 
island  than  all  political  discussion;  that  the  product  of  the  school,  as 
it  is  known  in  the  States,  wijl  most  of  all  contribute  to  the  speedy 
placing  of  a  new  star  in  the  azure  field  of  the  glorious  flag  of  f  reeciom — 
the  star  of  Porto  Rico.  This  hint  at  statehood  was  instantly  under- 
stood by  every  person  in  the  vast  audience,  and  the  scene  that  followed 
defies  analysis.  If  anyone  wishes  to  know  what  these  people  most 
desire,  let  them  image  the  scene  at  San  German.  Men  cheering  in 
Spanish  "  buenos,"  with  frequent  pra^^ers  on  trembliug;  \\\)^^^w»feXN. 
weeping  in  very  excess  of  joyous  prospect,  ai\d  c\v\VdY<iw  ^%.\\xv^  ^^ 
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grand  old  stars  and  stripes  aloft — a  sea  of  strongest  sentiment  sweep- 
ing steadily  to  statehood.  We  have  reached  the  point  now  in  Porto 
Rico  when,  in  the  major  portion  of  the  island,  it  is  understood  that 
the  open  door  to  the  Federal  Union  is  the  free  public  school.  These 
people  will  enter  this  door  and  they  will  not  return  till  they  have 
achieved  what  they  so  earnestly  long  for. 

At  Yauco  the  people  came  out  in  the  highway  in  a  steadv  pour  of 
i*ain,  met  us,  ana  escorted  us  into  the  city.  At  thexlose  of  the  even- 
ing session,  and  before  I  was  able  to  get  to  the  plaza  to  address  the 
poor  people  at  an  overflow  meeting,  a  native  teacher  arose  and  respect- 
lully  urged  that  he  be  allowed  to  speak.  He  was  a  man  above  40 
vears  of  age,  and  a  well-known  and  prominent  teacher  under  the 
Spanish  and  the  American  systems.  He  was  allowed  the  privilege  he 
sought;  in  impassioned  Spanish  he  wrought  his  hearers  to  great  enthusi- 
asm in  his  discussion  of  the  hopeful  and  happy  condition  of  education 
now.  He  concluded  by  saying,  in  language  too  figumtive  to  bear 
interpretation,  that  he  was  especially  rejoiced  to  have  the  honor  to 
speak  upon  a  platform  dmped  with  the  flag  of  the  great  Republic:  he 
loved  that  flag,  he  added,  which  our  gmndfathers  were  compelled  to 
hide  in  their  garrets,  but  which,  now,  thank  God,  floats  above  every 
school  and  waves  over  every  true  heart  in  Porto  Rico. 

In  Ponce,  the  concluding  addre.ss  was  made  by  the  president  of  the 
school  board.  The  interpreter  declined  to  convey  in  English  the  elo- 
quent language  of  thanks  and  felicitations.  The  address  was  eloquent 
and  in  it  flie  speaker  referred  to  the  songs  rendered  by  the  children. 

I  have  listeneil  to  our  own  children  singing  your  hright,  joyous,  hopeful,  national 
airs  in  a  language  I  understand  not,  but  with  a  spirit  I  can  appreciate;  1  have  heard 
them  also  sing  our  own  sad,  almost  mournful,  hopeless  Borenquin.  The  songs  are 
typical  of  our  two  races.  Ijet  us  pray  that  from  the  commingling  strains  of  these 
jsongs  there  shall  be  aroused  a  new  and  unite<i  spirit — the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
equality — in  the  entrancing  glory  of  which  Porto  Ricans  and  Americans,  a  united 
people,  shall  march  steadily  and  gloriously  to  a  common  destiny. 

These  sentiments  and  scenes  figure  the  rising  life  of  this  island.  So 
long  as  education  has  the  vitality  and  integrity  to  produce  such  results, 
it  is  safe  to  trust  it  and  to  promote  its  activities. 

The  immediate  need  in  rorto  Rico  of  an  increased  healthy  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  education  is  most  apparent.  It  would  quicken 
the  interest  in  all  the  schools;  it  would  secure  more  regular  and  prompt 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils;  it  would  increase  the  demand  for 
schools  throughout  the  island;  it  would  make  it  easier  to  discriminate 
between  good  and  bad  teaching:  it  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
department  in  dealing  with  poor  teachers;  it  would  sustain  the  depart- 
ment in  promoting  efficient  teachers  to  })etter  places,  and,  in  general, 
it  would  oecome  tne  broad  democratic  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
a  svstem  of  free  public  schools. 

These  meetings  may  th(»ref ore  be  said  to  have  been  successful  because 
they  did  foster  this  sentiment  and  because  they  did  contribute  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  enlargement  of  the  people's  views  and  the. quick- 
ening of  the  people's  interest  in  their  eaucational  system. 

SUMMER  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

When  in  April  Prof.  W.  G.  Todd  became  principal  of  the  apology 
for  a  normal  school  which  by  law  I  was  compelled  to  maintein  at 
Fajardo,  he  was  at  once  impressed  with  the  scope  of  the  work  we  were 
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doing  to  provide  teachers  for  the  schools,  and  with  me  discussed  plans 
for  a  better  organization  of  the  normal  work  at  Fajardo,  which  work 
we  had  already-  arranged  with  the  municipality  to  transfer  to  Rio  Piedi^as. 
To  him  I  suggested  the  value  of  a  sunmier  normal  institute  for  ten 
weeks.  Like  others  with  whom  the  project  was  discussed,  he  agreed 
that  it  was  a  most  urgent  and  important  matter,  but  was  frank  enough 
to  express  his  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  such  a  venture,  inasnmch  ns 
it  involved  the  expense  to  each  pupil  of  living  in  the  city  for  ten  weeks. 
The  universal  cry  of  *' poverty,"  so  widely  voiced  by  political  discon- 
tents, had  overshadowed  all  minds.  To  test  the  matter  it  was  decided 
to  Lssue  a  circular  letter  to  the  teachers,  and  to  hope  for  an  attendance 
of  150  pupils.  The  circular  was  mailed  and  a  faculty  to  meet  the  pro- 
spective group  of  150  pupils  was  employed.  A  copy  of  the  circular  is 
herewith  given: 

To  the  teacTiers  of  Porto  Rico: 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  plain,  helpful  words  to  you.  This  year  I  planne<i  to  open  800 
schools  in  Porto  Rico ;  1  could  not  oj)en  all  of  these  Hchoob  l)ecau8e  I  could  not  finci 
800  teachers,  and  I  did  not  want  to  brin^i:  from  the  United  States  a  larger  number  of 
teachers  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  Enjflish  into  the  s<'hoolH  and  to 
help  to  oi^ganize  a  good  system  of  education  on  the  island. 

It  is  my  purpose  and  my  judgment  that  the  young  people  of  this  island  should 
thenifielves  be  the  teachers  in  the  larger  percentage  oi  these  schools.  Next  year  it  is 
my  purpose  to  open  1,000  schools,  and  the  great  question  is  Where  can  1  get  the 
teacners?  They  will  be  paid  promptly  and  well  for  their  work,  but  1  can  not  open 
the  schools  unless  I  c^  nave  the  teachers.  I  l)elieve  there  are  bright  young  men 
and  women  on  this  island  who  with  a  little  help  could  obtain  certificates  and  take 
these  schools.  I  believe  that  this  department  can  give  this  help,  and  I  tissure  you 
that  it  wishes  to  do  so.  To  that  end  1  proj)OHe  to  oi)en  in  this  city  of  San  Juan,  in 
the  Beneficencia  Building^  a  thoroughly  e<iuippe<l  and  first-class  normal  institute  on 
Monday,  Juljr  16,  to  contmue  ten  weeks  and  close  with  an  examination  which,  if 
passed,  will  give  the  candidate  the  right  to  teach  in  the  schools.  You  will  see  that 
we  are  almost  300  teachers  short  of  the  number  necessary  to  take  thesi'  schools  next 
year.    There  are  two  things,  therefore,  that  I  esi)ecia11y  desire  you  to  do: 

First  of  all,  urge  every  bright  young  man  an<l  wonian  possessing  a  goo<l  moral 
character  of  your  aniuaintance  to  make  every  sacriHce  in  tlieir  power  to  attend  this 
school,  tuition  in  which,  with  lx)oks,  will  lie  absolutely  free.  In  this  way  we  will 
not  only  have  a  good  group  of  young  people  in  the  school,  but  they  can  l)e  morally 
certain,  if  they  pass  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term,  of  obtaining  a  gooH 
school  for  the  year.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  to-day  where  a  prospective 
teacher  can  study  with  greater  surety  of  immeiliate  employment. 

Second,  I  urge  upon  you  the  imix>'rtance  of  yourself  attending  this  summer  school. 
Notice  the  growth  of  our  system.  Think  of  the  nee<ls  of  next  year.  Ask  yourself 
the  question,  Who  is  going* to  lead  in  this  work?  Who  will  fill  the  best  positions? 
Who  will  draw  the  highest  salaries?  Who  will  do  the  largest  service  for  Porto  Rico? 
I  know  that  I  answer  rightly  when  I  say  that  onlv  those  teachers  who  attend  school, 
who  study  professional  duties,  and  who  fit  themselves  for  leadershij)  among  their  fel- 
lows. This  is  your  opportunity.  It  will  pay  you  in  more  waj's  than  I  can  state  to 
make  every  sacrifice  m  your  power  and  attend*  this  school.  There  will  l>e  splendid 
faculty,  the  best  l*orto*  Rican  and  American  teiu'hers  that  1  can  find,  and  every 
help  will  be  given  you  to  make  your  standing  for  the  next  year  better  than  your 
work  of  this  year  could  be.  Here,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  the  department.  Here  is 
its  desire  to  help  you.     Here  is  it«  means  to  lu^lp  you.    Will  you  come? 

In  reply  to  this  circular  I  wish  every  teacher  receiving  it  to  write  to  me  personally, 
inclosing  your  letter  in  the  a^'companying  envelope,  and  giving  to  me  the  names  of 
such  vourijp  people  as  you  think  ought  to  go  to  the  nonnal  institute,  and  also  giving 
me,  if  possible,  the  assurance  that  you  will  be  here  yourself  to  take  up  this  good,  this 
most  important  work  for  Porto  Rico. 

The  school  opened  on  time,  but  for  days  in  advance  the  railroad  and 
the  highway  were  crowded  with  bright,  earnest  young  men  and  women, 
en   route   to  the  summer  normal  institute.     No  room  \w  IW  ^viV^Os. 
buildings  was  adequate  to  the  opening  exereiHe^^.    TW.  ^\Vn;  XXv^eXstx 
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was  secured,  and  an  audience  of  over  1,600  persons  crowded  the 
theater  to  its  utmost  capacity.     Of  this  number  more  than  half  were 

£  respective  pupils.  The  school  was  vastly  greater  in  number  than  we 
ad  hoped  or  expected.  An  additional  scnool  building  had  to  be 
secured  at  once,  and  the  telegraph  wires  and  special  messengers  swept 
the  island  to  gather  a  faculty  to  meet  this  tremendous  oumowing  of 
pupils.  It  was  the  most  magnificent  testimony  to  the  present  educa- 
tional system  the  island  had  ever  witnessed. 

School  opened  the  next  morning  with  a  full  faculty  of  16  teachers 
and  an  enrollment  of  836  pupils.  One  distrijst,  Bayamon,  sent  58  of 
its  59  teachers,  the  other  one  being  in  the  United  States  studying  to 
improve  his  work.  Many  younff  men  and  women  anxious  to  attend 
the  school,  but  residing  in  San  Juan,  were  refused  admission  solely 
'l)ecause  it  was  impossible  to  find  room  for  them.  This  school  did  good 
work.  The  pupils  for  the  most  part  were  earnest  and  studious. 
They  accomplished  much  good.  At  the  close  of  the  session  an  exami- 
nation was  held  and  161  new  rural,  26  graded,  and  8  principal  cer- 
tificates were  issued.  This  number  is  not  enough  to  provide  for  all 
the  schools  in  the  island  but  it  is  a  tremendous  gain,  and  hundreds  of 
the  teachers  holding  certificates  who  attended  the  session  will  return 
reinvigorated  and  strengthened  in  the  work. 

The  school  maintained  classes  in  English,  Spanish,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometrj',  geography,  history  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Porto  Rico,  physiology,  methods  and  management  In  teaching,  and  in 
nature  study.  There  was  also  maintained  a  successful  primary  sc^hool 
which  served  as  a  model  school  to  the  native  teachers.  The  most  con- 
spicuous progress  was  made  in  the  mastery  of  English  and  methods  of 
teaching.  Good  work  was  done  in  all  branches.  The  general  result 
was  most  gratifying,  and  within  ten  days  of  the  close  of  the  sessions 
nearly  all  these  new  teachers  were  at  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  examination  at  the  end  of  tl^e  institute  was  a  fair  test  of  the 
intellectual  fitness  of  the  pupils  to  become  teachers.  The  close  super- 
vision of  the  pupils  for  ten  weeks  enabled  the  teachers  to  form  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  moral  and  personal  fitness  of  the  pupils,  and  the  cer- 
tificates were  issued  upon  the  basis  of  class  work  as  much  as  upon  the 
work  done  in  the  examination.  The  questions  given  at  this  examina- 
tion follow: 

HISTORIA   DE   LOft   E8TADOS  UNIDOS — PRINCIPALES. 

1.  iQu^  tribus  de  indios  fueron  conocidas  con  el  nombre  de  "The  Five  Nations*'? 
iQu^  parte  de  loa  EatadoH  Unidoa  habitaron,  y  cudl  era  el  objetodela  confederacion? 

2.  Describa  la  colonizacion  de  Pennsylvania. 

3.  lQ,ne  eran  los  "ArtfculoH  de  la  CorifederaciiSn  "  ? 

4.  Compare  las  colonias  **  Virginia"  y  **  Plymouth**  con  re^pecto  al  tiempo  de  su 
colonizacion,  A  su  prop6sito,  li  su  car^icter  y  d  su  crecimiento. 

5.  ^.Cuiintos  Kstados  hay,  en  el  presente,  en  los  Ksta(ios  Unidos?  iCuAntos  Terri- 
torios?    ^(^Uiil  fue  el  ultimo  Kstado  que  fue  admitido  en  la  Union? 

6.  iCuiil  fu^  el  primer  Estario  que  se  aparto  de  la  Uni6n  en  la  guerra  civil? 
iCudntos  se  apartaron  en  todo? 

7.  iQuo  dos  cuestiones  importantea  fueron  arregladas  por  la  guerra  civil? 

8.  Explique  de  que  modo  tomaron  posesion  los  Elstados  Unidos  de  los  siguientes 
territorios:  Louisiana,  Alaska,  Las  Filipinas. 

ENGLISH — PRINCIPALES. 

1.  D^  la  clasificacion  de  la  oracion  con  respecto  d  su  Hujnificado  y  con  respecto  d 
jsu  fon/io. 
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2.  Escriba  una  oraci6n  que  contenga  una  cita  literaria  de  algiSn  autor  d  otra  per- 
sona. 

^  riba  una  oraci6n  que  contenga  el  pensamiento  de  una  cita  literaria  indirecta  de 
s.if     1  autor  ii  otra  persona. 

A.  iQvL^  se  entiende  pbr  **  figura  de  dicci6n? **     D^  un  ejemplo. 

4.  Traduzca  al  eepafibl : 

"  In  battle  or  business, 

Whatever  the  game, 

In  law  or  in  love 

It  is  ever  the  same ; 

In  the  struggle  for  power, 

Or  the  scramble  for  pelf  (pelf- wealth). 

Let  this  be  your  motto, 

•  Rely  on  yourself.^  ** 

5.  Decline  las  palabras  en  bastardilla  en  la  pregunta  nilm.  4. 

6.  Name  the  different  classes  of  pronouns,  and  give  three  examples  of  each  class. 

7.  Define  "analysis,"  **personincation,"  ** syntax,"  **de<'lenHion." 

8.  Conjugate  "come,"  indicative  moor! ,  present,  present  perfect,  past  and  future 
perfect  tenses. 

GEOGRAFIa — PRINCIPALES. 

1.  Discnta  la  causa  de  los  ciclones,  temblores,  oleajes  v  mareas. 

2.  ADe  qu6  depende  la  uiiportancia  de  un  rfo?  Diga  los  rfos  mds  importantes  del 
mundo,  de  acuerdo  con  la  contestacion  anterior. 

3".  ^D6nde  est^n  los  principales  dep^itos  naturales  de  hierro,  carbon  de  pieilra, 
cobre  y  petr61eo  en  los  Estados  Unidoa? 

4.  ^ue  importancia  comercial  tiene  Africa  del  8ur?    ^ Y  Ian  Filipinas? 

5.  Demuestre  el  por  qu^'  los  Alpes  afectan  el  clima  de  Italia,  y  conio  los  Andes 
afectan  el  clima  de  Chile. 

6.  La  Uuvia  en  E^pto  es  muy  escasa,  sin  embargo,  el  vallo  del  Nile  os  uno  de  los 
lugares  m^  productivos  del  mundo.     Expliciue  la  cau^a. 

7.  D|iga  donde  estdn  las  siguientes  ciudacies  y  ]>or  qiw  mn  notables  cada  una  de 
ellas:  Edinbuiigo,  Atenas,  Rfo  Janeiro,  Toronto,  Pek in. 

8.  Dibuje  un  mapa  de  Norte  America,  indicando  las  principaloj^  montafias,  rfos  y 
puertoe  m^  importantes. 

EHPASOL — PRI NCIPALE8. 

1.  ^Cuiles  son  los  oficios  del  verbo  mr  y  fuiberf 

2.  Diga  algo  sobre  el  r^men. 

3.  iA  qu6  se  llama  "oraci6n"  y  cudntas  clases  de  ellas  hay? 

4.  4 A  qu^  se  da  el  nombre  de  "pleonasino"?    D^"'  un  ejc»nli>l(». 

5.  Sfrvase  decir  c6mo  se  forman  los  diptongos  y  triptongos.  Diga  algo  sobre  el 
acento  ortogrdfico. 

6.  ^Qu^  modificativos  pueden  tener  el  inlinitivo,  el  participle  y  el  genindio? 
Ejemplos. 

7.  Construid  una  oraci6n  condicional  y  decid:  (a)  cujintas  proposiciones  la  forman 
y  qu6  nombre  tienen  ^stas;  (b)  en  qu^  modos  y  tieni|K)8  puede  hallarse  el  verbo  de 
la  propo8ici6n  dependiente. 

8.  {a)  **Le  df  una  pluma  hay  seis  dfas,  cuya  pluma  ha  roto." 
lb)  "  Jos^  se  ocup6  de  leer  buenom  libnis." 

(c)  "Ella  tamjwco  no  ha  ido  al  paseo." 
Id)  "Til  entras  y  sales  del  cok»gio  dos  voces  al  dfa." 
(  €)  "  Vendo  un  mpiz  con  6  sin  ponia." 
(/)  "Diez  y  seis  en  cuarenta  y  who  cabon  tres  veces." 
Si  las  oraciones  que  preceden  son  defwtiiosiis,  sfrvase  correjrirla.^. 

.\f  feTODOS CiRA  DUADOS. 

1.  Sfr>'ase  decir  el  plan  que  seguini  V.  duranto  Iop  priinoro.**  trei?  nieses  para  enseflar 
A  los  nifios  mds  pequeilos  A  leer. 

2.  Diga  la  olase  de  trabajo,  para  tenerl<»H  ()<'U]>ados,  que  asij^narfa  A  los  pequefios 
que  estiln  en  el  lihro  priniario  de  lectura.     i  K.s  hucno  el  plan  del  delctnH)?    ^,Por  <iue? 

3.  Sfrvase  hacer  un  prograina  para  una  es<'uela  rural  de  tres  pnidos. 

4.  Nombre  diez  requisitos  <le  los  que  non  n(H'(?rtario.s  para  i;ol)eruar  l^Ww  wyva.  vi>fsv;wv:\^. 

5.  ;,C/>mo  se  obtiene  buen  orden  en  la  escnela  y  que  e^  V>  (;\\\v>  \  .  v^w'&\v\viTVN.'''\3kW 
buenorden"? 
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6.  iCudles  son  los  malos  hdbitos  del  estudio  y  c6mo  se  corrigen? 

7.  Sfn'ase  decir  tree  de  los  elementos  del  **poder  para  gobernar"  que  se  requieren 
en  todo  maestro. 

8.  ;.Cudl  es  la  primera  pregunta  oue  debe  haceree  &  sf  mismo  todo  aspirante  al 
puesto  de  maestro?    D6  las  razones  ae  su  respuesta. 

GRAMATICA — GRADUAD08. 

1.  i,k  q\i6  se  le  da  el  nombre  de  proposiciones  transitivas  6  in  transit  iva«?  ;,De  qu^ 
elementos  tienen  que  constar  las  primeras  proposiciones? 

2.  <;Cudntas  elases  de  proposiciones  hay  en  esj^afiol?    D6  algnnos  ejemplos. 

3.  Exprese  el  significado  de  cada  uno  de  los  tiempos  del  verbo. 

4.  Diga  lo  que  sepa  de  las  conjunciones. 

5.  ;,Qu6  entiende  V.  por7/i^to/^/a«wo;**    iCudntasclases  hay?    D^algimos  ejemplos. 

6.  Sfrvase  decir  todo  lo  referente  A  la  construcci6n  gramatical. 

7.  ;,C6mo  deben  considerarse  los  participios  aotivosr 

8.  Diga  algo  de  la  *i7e/)m.     iQu^  se  entiende  por  prosodia? 

HISTORIA — GRADUADOS. 

1.  iDe  qu^  pafses  llegaron,  y  qu6  parte  de  los  Estados  Unidos  explotaron  los 
siguientes  exploradores:  Narvaez,  De  Soto,  Juan  Cabot,  Cartier,  La  Salle? 

2.  iCudl  fu4  la  causa  principal  por  la  que  salieron  de  Inglaterra  los  peregrinos? 
l¥,n  qu^  buque  salieron?  ^Cudndo  y  por  donde  desembarcaron  en  los  Estados 
Unidos? 

3.  iQu6  acontecimientos  notables  ocurrieron  en  las  siguientes  fechas:  1492,  1620, 
Julio  25  de  1898,  Julio  4  de  1776,  1812,  1849,  1846  y  1861? 

4.  Ilaga  una  dascripcion  de  las  batallas  en  Bunker  Hill  y  Bull  Run. 

5.  Explique  en  breves  palabras  &  q\i6  se  llam6  en  1823  **  La  doctrina  de  Monroe." 

6.  Diga  en  pocas  palabras  i.  qu^  se  refieren  los  siguientes  hechos:  Torias,  Whisky 
Rel>ellion,  Hessians,  Stamp  Act,  Boston  Tea  Party  y  Mound  Builders. 

7.  ^De  qu^  modo  se  relacionan  los  nombres  del  Conde  de  Cumberland  y  de  Lord 
Ralph  Abercrombie  cx)n  la  historia  de  Puerto  Rico? 

8.  Refiera  en  breves  palabras  la  historia  de  la  esclavitud  en  Puerto  Rico  y  cuiindo 
y  como  (u6  abolida. 

GEOGRAFfA — CiRADlADOS. 

1.  iCudlesson  las  princi pales exportacionesde  Cuba,  Brasil,  Puerto  Rico,  Venezuela, 
Chile,  Uruffuay  y  Guatemala? 

2.  I  D6nde  estdn  los  principales  dep6sitos  naturales  de  hierro,  de  carbon,  de  cobre 
y  de  petr61eo  en  los  Estados  Unidos? 

3.  Defina  las  palabras  **glaciero,"  **volcdn,"  ''geiseros,"  "equinoccios,"  **zona"  y 
"marea." 

4.  iCuill  es  la  poblaci6n  aproximada  del  mundo?  ^Y  la  de  los  Estados  Unidos? 
lY  la  de  Puerto  Rico?    ?  Y  la  de  Londres,  Parfs  y  New  York? 

5.  Nombre  las  partes  del  mundo  y  diga  d  qu^  zona  pertenece  cada  una. 

6.  Mencione  y  diga  d6nde  estan  geograficamente  colocadas  las  capi tales  de  los 
siguientes  pafees:  M^jico,  China,  Espafla,  Australia,  Suiza  y  Egipto. 

7.  ;,  Qu6  importancia  comercial  tiene  Africa  del  Sur?    i  Y  las  Filipinas? 

8.  Mencione  tres  de  los  mares  colindantes  del  Japon.  Nombre  la  capital  y  puerto 
principal.  ^Cual  es  la  forma  de  su  gobierno?  Cite  tres  de  los  artfculos  ae  exportaci6n 
del  Jap6n. 

ARITMETICA — t^RADUADOS. 

1.  Compn'»  por  $7.20  un  par  de  botas  v  una  corbata;  las  lx)tas  me  costaron  4  veces 
man  que  la  (;orbata.     ^Cuiil  es  el  precio  de  c^da  cosa? 

2.  Parfs  se  encuentra  d  2°  20^  22'^  al  Este,  y  Washington  estd  &  los  76°  56'  Oeste. 
^.Cudl  es  la  diferoncia  en  la  hora  de  las  dos  ciudades? 

3.  A  compra  un  caballo  por  $120  y  lo  vende  a  B,  obteniendo  una  utilidad  de  12j 
porciento.  B  lo  vende  a  C  y  pierde  el  10  por  ciento.  ;,Cujinto  fu6  lo  que  C  pago 
por  el  caballo? 

4.  ^.Qui'*  fraccion  de  la  semana  son  2  dfas,  17  horas  y  30  minutos? 

5.  Rciluzcase  cada  una  de  las  siguientes  cifras  en  yardas  y  encu^ntrese  la  suma  del 
resultado:  J  vara;  2|  pies;  21  pulgadas. 

6.  Un  cuarto  de  12  pies  por  13  pies  6  pulgadas,  tiene  que  ser  alfombrado  con  una 
alfotnhra  que  tiene  }  de  yarda  de  ancho.     ^Ouiintas  yardas  se  necesitan? 
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7.  A  y  B  trabajan  jr  tos  v  puedeii  hacer  una  pieza  de  lalwr  en  18  dfa«  y  A  m\o 

puede  hacer  el  tratajo  en  30  (uas.     ^En  cu^ntos  dfas  pcnlrii  hac*er  B  el  mismo  trabajo? 

8:  Encuentrese  el  interns  de  $275.(55  ix>r  2  afios,  9  meses  y  12  dfa^,  al  4  per  ciento. 

M^TODOH — GRADrAIWH. 

1.  Sirvase  dedr  el  plan  que  seguiril  V.  durante  los  priirierot*  tres  meses  |mra  ensefiar 
^  \o8  nifio&i  inuMi  i>equeno8  &  leer. 

2.  Diga  la  clase  de  trabajo,  })ara  tenerlos  ooupa<los,  que  anignarfa  li  los  pequefios 
que  estdn  en  el  libro  primario  de  lectura.  i  Ee  oueiio  el  plan  del  deletreo?  i  Por 
-que? 

3.  Sfrvase  hacer  un  programa  para  una  escuela  rural  de  trea  gradf>s. 

4.  Nombre  diez  requisi^  de  loe  que  son  necesarios  i)ara  gol)emar  bien  una  escuela. 

5.  ^CV)nn)  se  obtiene  buen  orden  en  la  escuela  y  que  eH  lo  que  V.  coiisidera  **un 
buen  orden"? 

6.  /,  CuAles  son  los  malos  hdbitoe  del  estudio  y  (Hjmo  se  corrigen? 

7.  Sirva«e  decir  tres  de  loe  elementos  del  **poder  para  gol:)emar"  que  se  requieren 
en  tcxlo  maestro. 

8.  I  Cudl  es  la  primera  pregunta  que  debe  hacerse  &  sf  miiiiuio  toilo  aspirante  al 
puesto  de  maestro?    De  las  razones  de  su  respuesta. 

ENGLISH — GIL\DUAD08. 

1.  ;,En  cudntas  clases  se  divide  el  nombre? 

2.  D^  la  definici6n  de  ''g^nero"  en  gramdtica.  Escriba  las  palabras  de  significa- 
cion  contraria  6,  las  siguientes:  w/e,  lora^  liorij  dukey  jempre^^  hero,  master ,  niece. 

3.  Forme  una  oraci6n  que  contenga  un  nombre,  un  verbo,  una  preposicion,  un 
adverbio,  un  adjetivo  y  una  conjuncion. 

4.  Diga  las  partes  principales  de  los  verbos  do,  eat,  cmne,  laugh,  y  conjuguelos  en 
los  tiempos  pasado  y  futuro,  en  la  voz  activa. 

5.  Diga  qu^  oficios  desempeflan  "have'*  y  ^^had"**  on  algunos  tiempos  del  verbo. 
D^  ejemplos. 

6.  Explain  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  (iive  the  different  degrees  of 
comparison  of  little,  hot,  better,  happy,  near,  worgt,  easily, 

7.  Translate  into  Spanish : 

**  A  sparrow  once  built  its  nest  under  the  roof  of  the  mint  building  (casa  de  hacer 
monedas)  at  Philadelphia.  It  became  (juite  tame  and  was  allowe(l  to  fly  into  the 
mint  and  eat  the  crumlw  left  from  the  lunches  of  the  employees. 

**One  day  a  l)oy  stole  the  nest.  When  he  drew  his  hand  out  of  the  nent,  he  found 
it  waa  covered  with  a  yellow  dust.  On  examining  the  nest  he  found  it  to  be  carpete<l 
with  soft  little  pieces  of  ^old.*' 

8.  Write  a  brief  letter  in  English  (on  any  subject). 

IDIOMA    E8PA5JOI. — RURAL. 

1.  oQw^  se  entiende  por  sintaxis  figurada? 

2.  oQ"^  clase  de  oracion  es  la  siguiente:  **  El  progreso  es  <leseado  de  todos."? 

3.  i,  Qu^  anomalfas  ofrece  la  conconlancia  de  los  pronombres  nos  y  voaf 

4.  iQue  oficios  suele  hacer  el  adverbio  "donde*'  en  la  oraci6n?  ;.Qu^  diferencia 
existe  entre  el  adverbio  y  el  adjetivo? 

5.  oQu^  son  verbos  irriegulares?  ^Son  irregulares  paynr,  proteger,  corregir?  6P^>r 
qu^? 

6.  i  Cuilles  son  las  figuras  de  dicci6n? 

7.  iQ}i6  entiende  V.  por  ortograffa?    ^Pertenece  la  caligraffa  ii  la  gramtltica? 

8.  iDe  qu^  modo  se  pueden  K>rmar  los  diptongos  en  espailol?  iQ}i6  se  entiende 
por  solecmno.^ 

ENCtLISn — RURAL. 

1.  ^De  cujlntas  partes  debe  constar  la  oracion  mds  simple?    ^Como  se  llama? 

2.  Defina  un  verbo  irregular,  un  verbo  transitivo,  un  verbo  auxiliar.  D^  un 
ejemplo  de  cada  uno  de  estos  verbos. 

3.  Escriba,  en  la  voz  activa  v  en  la  voz  pasiva,  el  presente  y  pret4f»rito  de  los  verbos 
siguientes:  (a)  see.  (6)  hear,  (c)  teach. 

4.  Escriba  los  numeroe  cardmales  y  ortlinarios  desde  el  1  hasta  el  15. 

5.  Escriba  tree  oraciones  en  ingles,  empleando  los  tres  pronombras  jiersonales  de  la 
tercera  persona  en  el  singular. 

6.  ^Cuiilee  aoziliares  se  usan  en  las  conjugaciones  del  iututo  y  ^U\to  ^tI^^X^^  <i^\ 
modo  indicativo,  voz  aeUva? 
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7.  Diga  qu^  partes  de  la  oraci6n  son  las  palabras  subrayadas  en  la  sigoiente  oraci6n  n 
**  It  is  better  to  write  one  word  upon  the  rock  than  a  thousand  on  the  water  or  the  mnd.** 

8.  Traduzca  al  espaflol  lo  siguiente: 

Mary  and  Isabel  N^ere  two  little  eirls  who  lived  in  the  country.  One  day  they^ 
were  walking  to  town.  Each  carried  a  basket  of  fruit  which  she  hoped  to  sell.  As 
they  walked  along  Mary  looked  unhappy  and  grumbled  at  the  weight  of  her  basket, 
but  Isabel  talked  memly  and  looked  bright  and  happy.  Marv  exclaimed:  **  How 
can  you  laugh — such  heavy  baskets — and  you  are  no  larger  than  I  ?  "  *  *  Oh/  *  answered 
Isaliel,  **  before  we  started  I  put  into  my  basket  a  tiny  little  plant  that  makes  it  feel 
very  light.     It  is  calle<l  a  Patienw  flower  and  it  grows  where  you  fet  it." 

ARITMfrriCA — RURAL. 

1.  iCuiU  es  el  mfnimo  comiin  multiplo  de  dos  6  mds  ni'imeros? 

2.  iQu^  es  quebrado  complejo?    ^  Y  quebrado  compuesto?    D6  ejemplos. 

3.  Si  ocho  nombres  necesitan  75  dfas  para  acabar  un  trabajo,  ,:  cuantos  hombres 
podfan  hacerlo  en  40  dfas? 

4.  A  compr6  una  ca^^a  pagando  mitad  del  precio  al  contado.  Un  aflo  despu^,  PAg6 
un  quinto  del  precio  y  debfii  $3,000.     ^Cudl  era  el  precio  de  la  casa? 

5.  Reduzcanse  d  la' forma  m^  simple: 

t'V  15  1  3  196 

:    de  5  de :    : 

6J  13  5  10  322 

6.  De  un  intends  exacto  al  6  por  ciento  por  afio,  en  45  dfas,  iqu6  principal  llegard  d 
dar  $294.16? 

7.  La  suma  de  dos  numeros  es  285  y  la  diferencia  ee  55.    i  Guiles  son  los  ndmeroe? 

8.  Un  comerciante  tiene  un  tercio  de  su  capital  ,invertido  en  mercancfas,  ^  en 
bienes  rafces,  'j  en  seguros  y  $619.20  en  el  banco.    ^A  cudnto  monta  su  capital? 

GEOGRAFfA — RURAL. 

1.  Explique  el  significado  de  las  palabras  Polo  y  Ec^indor  y  su  uso  en  geograffa. 

2.  i  De  (lue  raza  son  los  naturales  del  Jap6n  ?  ^  Y  los  del  Suddn?  i  Y  los  de  Java?" 
I Y  los  de  P^pafia? 

3.  Nonibre  las  divisiones  ix)lftica8  de  America  del  Norte  y  America  del  Sur,  con 
sus  capitales,  y  el  puerto  mds  im|K)rtante  de  cada  una. 

4.  i  Cujiles  son  los  Estados  principales  de  los  Estados  Unidos  en  la  producci6n  del 
algod6n?  i  Y  en  carbon  de  i>iedra?  i  Y  en  oro  y  plata? 

5.  Nombre  los  pafses  <lel  mundo  mds  notables  por  la  produccuon  de  caf^,  t^,  arros 
y  trigo. 

6.  Nombre  y  diga  la  situacit^n  geogrdfica  de  seis  grandes  islas  en  el  hemisferio 
oriental. 

7.  Diga  la  ciudad  principal,  el  principal  rfo,  y  nombre  una  cadena  de  montafias  en 
los  siguientes  pafses:  Italia,  Francia,  Rusia,  China  y  Austria. 

8.  HAgase  un  mapa  de  Puerto  Rico,  indicando  los  departamentos,  rfos,  montafias^ 
cabos  y  poblaciones  mis  importantes. 

HISTORIA — RURAL. 

1.  Nombre  seis  de  los  descubrimientos  marftimos  mds  importantes  efectuados  de 
1492  d 1520. 

2.  D6  una  descripcion  sencillo  de  la  historia  primitiva  de  Nueva  York. 

3.  Cite  los  principales  acontecimientos  de  la  guerra  con  Inglaterra,  en  tiempo  de 
Madison. 

4.  Hable  del  primer  barco  de  vapor,  del  primer  ferrocarril  en  los  Estados  Unidos 
y  del  inventor  del  tol^grafo  el^ctrico. 

5.  Diga  V.  clara  y  ctmcisamente  las  verdaderas  razones  que  existieron  para  dar 
lugar  d  la  guerra  Hfspano-Americana. 

6.  Diga  algo  de  los  habitantes  primitivos  de  Borinqu^n. 

7.  ^C'udndo  y  en  d6nde  fu6  heAo  el  tratado,  por  el  cual  Puerto  Rico  fu6  cedido  d 
los  Estados  Unidos  y  en  qu^  condiciones? 

8.  iQu^  guerras  de  consideracnon  han  tenido  lugar  en  Puerto  Rico? 

MtrODOS  DE  BNSERANZA — RURAL. 

1.  ^Qu^  cualidades  debe  el  maestro  poeeer  para  conseguir  y  mantener  el  orden  en 
su  esifuela? 
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2.  ^En  qu^  consiste  la  verdadera  habilidad  para  enseflar?    ^C6mo  pude  adquirirse? 

3.  D^  algunas  reglas  para  la  colocacion  de  loe  niflos  en  clase. 

4.  iQu6  tratamiento  darfa  V.  &  los  alumnos  torpes? 

5.  Hasa  un  programa  para  una  esciiela  de  primer  grado  y  otro  para  una  de  primer 
y  segundo  giudo. 

6.  ^C^mo  impedirfa  V.  que  sus  discfpulos  conversaraii  cuando  estin  en  la  clase? 

7.  iDebe  el  maestro  demostrar  su  mal  humor  6  eHojo  en  la  escuela?    iPor  qu^? 

8.  iCudlee  son  los  mejores  medios  para  conseguir  que  los  discfpulos  lleguen  d  la 
escuela  con  puntualidad? 

The  summer  institute  was  so  signally  successful  that  it  must  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year.  The  spirit  of  unrest,  from  which  comes  all 
progress,  is  now  thoroughly  aroused.  The  teachers  realize  that  they 
need  the  best  tiuining.  xhey  are  not  content.  They  demand  profes- 
sional equipment,  i  oung  men  and  women  who  heretofore  dreamed 
only  of  professional  courses,  in  law,  medicine,  and  engineering,  now  see 
the  new  career  as  teacher.  The  best  life  of  the  island  is  turning  to  the 
school  and  volunteering  to  teach,  that  this  fair  land  may  bjr  its  own 
efforts  lift  the  pall  of  illiteracy  now  enshrouding  it.  Nothing  in  the 
work  here  has  given  more  promise  than  this  voluntary  enlistment  in 
the  ranks  of  teachers.  Young  men  whose  limitation  is  poverty  jour- 
neyed afoot  over  mountains  and  lived  most  menially  that  they  might 
have  the  training  to  teach.  These  are  now  directing  the  minds  of  others, 
and  the  school  ha^i  suddenly  become  a  dignified  community  concern. 
From  the  pupils  of  this  institute  we  shall  have  at  least  200  pupils  in 
the  insular  normal  school  soon  to  be  opened  at  Rio  Piedras.  Profes- 
sional ti'aining  has  replaced  parties  and  politics  as  the  basis  of  entrance 
to  the  ranks  of  teachers  in  Porto  Rico. 

teachers'  pension  fund. 

Under  Spanish  control  3  per  cent  of  the  tejichcrs'  salaries  were  set 
aside  as  a  pension  fund.  This  fund  was  paid  in  quarterly  installments 
to  aged  and  indigent  teachers.  When  the  Spanish  evacuation  of  San 
Juan  occuiTed,  it  is  claimed  that  about  $40,000  of  this  fund  was  taken 
away  without  any  authority  by  law.  A  claim  for  this  sum,  1  believe, 
is  now  pending,  through  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Brig.  Gen.  George  W. 
Davis,  who  had  done  nobly  by  this  fund.  He  took  the  remainder  of 
this  fund  under  his  care,  directed  the  department  of  education  to  pay 
all  just  claims,  and  to  foster  the  fund.  Tnis  is  now  done  b\'  the  depart- 
ment, and  all  pensions  are  paid  regularly.  -  This  can  not  continue  many 
years.  There  is  now  no  pension  fund  collected,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  years  when  the  last  payment  will  be  made.  In  the  meantime 
it  is  recommended  that  some  equitable  and  legal  means  be  established 
by  which  those  owning  the  fund  shall  have  some  enlarged  control  of 
its  disbursement.  To  us  it  is  a  sacred  trust,  which  we  are  administer- 
ing faithfully  and  at  absolutely  no  expense  whatever  to  the  fund  of 
pensioners.  In  addition  to  the  amount  thus  bodily  tjiken  for  these  old 
teachers,  the  municipalities,  through  whom  this  fund  was  collected, 
still  owe  above  $20,000  to  the  pension  fund.  I  have  endeavored  to 
collect  this  money;  but  the  Attorney-General  has  as  yet  given  the 
Commissioner  no  decision.  The  difficulty  is  twofold;  there  seem  to  be 
no  municipal  records  to  sustain  the  claim  of  the  pension  clerk  that  all 
this  money  was  collected;  that  it  should  have  been  collected  and  paid 
over  is  clear,  but  if  not  collected  it  is  difficult  to  tix  the  responsibility 
upon  the  municipalities  now,  and  the  order  of  Geue\^\  \>«l\\^  \.\^w^- 
f ening  the  fund  in  his  possession  did  not  autborizG  t\i^  ^^^«LtVxs\^\A>  ^^"^ 
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education  to  collect  the  unpaid  balance  of  this  fund  due  from  the 
several  municipalities.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  such  balances.  The  number  of  pensioners  increases  and  the  fund 
decreases.  The  native  teachers  should  at  once  formulate  a  law  and 
obtain  legal  status  for  the  management  of  this  fund  as  }s  done  in  New 
Jersey.  The  present  teaching  force  of  the  island  should  organize  a 
mutual  benetit  fund  and  so  provide  for  the  (hiy  of  need.  1  urge  this 
upon  them  and  upon  the  legislature  of  Porto  Kico.  The  I'cport  of  the 
pension  clerk  follows  in  the  appendix. 

pupils'  work. 

It  has  been  a  constant  source  of  concern  to  ascertain  somewhat  defi- 
nitely the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  schools.  The  quantity  of  work 
is  easily  measured;  not  so  its  quality.  I  sent  out  40,00<)  sheets  for 
pupils'  work,  and  asked  the  supervisors  to  see  that  the  work  placed 
thereon  was  regular  class  work.  This  was  not  alwa^^s  done.  \Vhen 
these  sheets  were  returned  I  had  them  carefully  examined,  and  all 
those  that  betmyed  evidence  of  formal  preparation  were  thrown  out. 
The  remainder,  some  22,000  sheets,  the  actual  work  of  as  many  pupils, 
were  bound  in  22  large  volumes.  They  constitute  an  invaluable 
fund  of  matter  for  future  reference.  They  represent  concretelv  the 
actual  results  of  the  work  during  the  first  year  under  civil  government. 

A  Ciireful  study  of  these  papers  gives  one  a  rather  definite  judgment 
of  the  quality  of  the  work  being  done.  It  is  in  the  main  confirmator}' 
of  opinion  formed  a  priori  of  the  limitations  of  the  pupils  in  our 
schools.  First  of  all  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  age  is  not  at 
present  a  basis  of  .gnidation.  Pupils  (5  years  of  age  are  as  well 
advanced  as  some  at  14.'  This  proves  that  many  thousands  are  now 
for  the  first  time  engaging  in  stud3\  They  never  saw  a  school  mitil 
this  year.  The  progress  of  these  older  pupils  is  very  commendable. 
They  work  well.  They  are  anxious  to  recover  lost  time.  They  are 
tractable  and  earnest.  They  have  more  endurance  than  the  younger 
ones,  but  they  also  have  greater  limitations.  It  proves  that  almost 
65  per  cent  of  the  school  effort  is  primary  work. 

The  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  are  unquestional)ly  making  greater 
progress  than  those  in  the  towns.  This  is  not  due  to  better  teachin<j. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  accomplished  in  spite  of  poorer  teaching.  It  is 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  many  rural  teachers  are  young.  Thev  are 
teaching  foi'  the  first  time.  They  are  ambitious,  and  have  no  old  tra- 
ditions to  overcome.  But  the  cardinal  influence  producing  this  greater 
progress  in  the  rural  schools  is  to  ))e  found  in  the  pupils  themselves 
and  in  their  environment.  They  are  not  hindered  in  their  progress  by 
the  numberless  fieshis  that  take  time  and  energy  from  the  town  pupils. 
They  are  of  the  new  group  who  now  first  have  intellectual  outlook. 
They  have  reflected  the  hope  and  the  purpose  of  these  poor  people  to 
achieve  recognition  under  democratic  conditions.  They  have  realized 
in  part  the  message  of  the  American  Republic. 

In  creneml,  the  pupils  do  best  in  the  imitative  activities.  They  do 
least  in  the  reasoned  activities.  The  penmanship  is  unquestionably 
better  than  that  found  in  the  American  schools.  The  children  sing  as 
well  as  those  in  the  l>est  American  schools.  They  read  well  and  with 
much  expression.  After  a  few  months  the  children  read  in  both  Eng- 
Jish  and  Spanish,  and  translate  from  one  to  the  other  language  at  wiU. 
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This  double  translation  is  a  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  work,  and 
proves  the  utter  folly  of  the  text-books  giving  in  parallel  columns  the 
same  lesson  in  two  languages.  There  is  no  need  for  any  such  books, 
save  at  the  very  outset  in  the  schools  that  have  teachers  who  use  only 
one  language.  Then  such  a  primer  acts  as  a  primary  lexicon,  and  it 
seiTes  no  other  pui*pose. 

Drawing  is  readily  taken  up  and  exceptionally  good  results  are 
attained.     In  all  these  particulars  the  schools  are  admira})le. 

In  arithmetic  and  grammar  the  work  is  not  so  good.  In  the  descrip- 
tive and  narrative  studies  they  do  fairly  well,  and  especially  is  the 
work  good  in  the  history  of  the  United  Stiites. 

The  children  are  noisy  in  study.  Under  the  old  Spanish  conditions 
the  pupils  studied  aloud.  Where  the  old  teachers  have  come  into  the 
•  new  system  much  trouble  arises  in  the  determination  of  the  supervisors 
to  change  this.  Gradually  the  noise  of  study  is  lessening.  Before 
another  year  this  offense  will  be  corrected.  The  children  are  excitable 
and  easily  prevented  from  studious  habits.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain 
study  horn's  in  the  schools.  The  temperament  of  the  pupils  does  not 
lend  itself  easily  to  studious  habits.  The  climate  also  has  a  tendency 
to  destroy  prolonged  mental  efforts.  The  children  are  not  unruly. 
They  are  seldom  deliberately  disobedient.  Cases  of  corporal  punish- 
ment are  rare,  and  public  sentiment  is  almost  unanimously  against  it^ 
use.  It  was  with  no  little  effort  that  the  legislature  was  prevented 
from  enacting  a  law  that  no  teacher  should  administer  corporal  pun- 
ishment. Such  a  law  at  this  time  would  for  many  reasons  be  disastrous. 
It  is  vastly  better  to  put  the  power  in  the  teacher  than  to  take  it  from 
him.  It  18  vastly  better  that  he  should  have  the  power,  and  not  use 
it,  than  to  be  denied  by  law  such  power.  In  the  present  social  condi- 
tions here  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  law  would  be  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help  to  progress,  both  in  the  pupil  and  the  teachers. 

Pupils  mature  physically  earlier  here  than  in  more  northern  climates. 
The  school  age  begins  at  5  and  ends  at  18,  although  many  do  not  remain 
be}  ond  15.  Children  in  the  rural  parts  find  employment  in  cane  and 
coffee  estates.  Already  the  need  of  legislation  is  apparent  to  prevent 
parents  from  taking  their  children  from  school  to  labor.  The  depart- 
ment, having  in  mind  the  great  poverty  of  the  people,  has  not  yet  pro- 
posed such  a  law,  but  the  financial  condition  will  within  a  year  warrant 
such  action. 

The  question  of  mixed  schools  is  now  receiving  some  attention. 
The  social  conditions  here  forbade  coeducation.  Gradually  last  year 
the  number  of  coeducational  schools  was  increased.  This  year  many 
more  were  added.  Another  year  of  progress  and  the  schools  of  the 
island  will  be  wholly  coeducational.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
this  topic  nor  to  recite  the  careful  management  that  has  led  to  present 
conditions.  Public  sentiment  now  is  favora})le  in  most  places.  It 
was  not  so  one  year  ago.  It  has  seemed  wise  to  me  to  regard  this  as 
one  of  the  things  to  do  and  not  to  talk  about.  Results  abundantly 
justify  the  procedure. 

The  color  question  has  not  been  raised.  It  will  not  be  if  good  sense 
and  ordinary  discretion  prevail.  About  9  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
and  28  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  colored.  They  attend  all  schools 
with  perfect  eouality.  rfo  friction  has  arisen;  no  protest  ha^  W^\s. 
openly  made.  The  social  democracy  of  the  peopVe  \^  \^y\  \)\cvwow\\q^^« 
Many  of  tfae^e  colored  teachers  come  from  ad^oimixg  \^\«lw^^  vv.w«i  \N\^N[ 
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speak  English.  Others  are  the  higher  products  of  the  old  slaves,  and 
have  with'  commendable  zeal  achieved  position  and  influence  among 
the  people.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  Spaniaixl  who  has  never  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
Porto  Rico  is  not  favorable  to  the  colored  rac^.  Political  as  much  as 
social  reasons  lead  to  this  resujt.  The  colored  children  do  about  as 
well  as  the  other  pupils,  and  are  not  at  all  a  disturbing  influence  in  the 
schools.  In  a  few  instances  it  has  come  to  my  notice  that  they  seemed 
less  tractable  than  others.  This  is  the  only  observation  made  against 
them.  The  school  is  a  reflex  of  the  social  order  and  is  conducted  in 
harmony  with  that  order. 

SUPERVISORS. 

In  order  to  secure  unity  of  effort  and  strength  in  organization,  super- 
vision becomes  an  essential  function  of  educational  effort.  In  Porto 
Rico,  before  the  American  occupation,  there  was  practically  no  super- 
vision. Teachers,  once  in  possession  of  a  school,  were  allowed  to  con- 
duct it  in  their  own  chosen  way.  There  was  no  system  of  education. 
There  was  only  fragmentary  work.  When  the  Hon.  John  Eaton 
esUiblished  the  first  American  schools,  he  wisely  appointed  teachers  of 
English,  whose  function  was  to  travel  from  school  to  school  and  give 
instruction  to  teachers  and  to  pupils  in  the  English  language.  For 
man}^  reasons  this  plan  was  soon  foUnd  to  be  entirely  inadequate;  but 
from  it  grew,  by  gradual  steps,  a  system  of  school  su^^ervision.  When 
the  school  year  of  1899-lt)00  closed  there  were  15  men  and  1  woman 
engaged  as  English  supervisors.  They  were  paid  the  sum  of  $75  per 
calendar  month  and  were  requii*ed  to  visit  schools,  distribute  books, 
and  perform  advisory  functions  at  meetings  of  the  school  boards. 

They  met  with  strong  opposition.  They  were  Americans  chosen  in 
an  emergencv,  and  not  always  because  of  any  special  fitness  for  the 

f)osition.  "The  native  teachers  objected  to  the  English  supervisor 
)ecause  they  resented  any  interference  with  their  so-called  vested 
rights.  The  fact  that  the  central  authority  licensed  native  teachers 
without  examinations  to  teach  for  five  years  added  force  to  the  teach- 
ers' hostility  and  to  a  large  extent  prevented  the  English  supervisor 
from  achieving  the  professional  prestige  necessary  to  direct  school 
work.  The  teachers  felt  indepenaent  of  the  English  supervisor  and, 
in  a  measure,  indifferent  to  his  plans  for  improvement. 

These  English  supervisors  at  the  outset  knew  no  Spanish.  They 
soon  accjuired  a  smattering  of  it,  but  not  enough  to  enable  them  to 
hold  free  converse  with  teac^hers,  school  directors,  and  patrons.  Man}' 
difticulties  arose  because  of  mutual  misunderstandings.  The  motives 
of  tlie  English  sup(»rvisor  were  questioned  and  nuich  friction  arose. 
Some  of  this  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  central  office  would  fre- 
quently connnunicate  directly  wnth  teachers,  and  the  English  super- 
visor was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  wishes  of  the  organization.  Then, 
too,  these  men  were  poorly  paid  and  could  scarcely  perform  theirduties 
because  of  the  expense  of  tmvel.  The  salary  was  fixed  by  law  at  |>75  per 
month.  The  English  supervisor  was  obliged  to  own  two  or  three  of 
the  native  horses  in  order  to  tmvel  the  tedious  and  dangerous  moun- 
tain trails.  Thev  were  allowed  no  expense  funds.  They  not  infre- 
quently expended  more  than  their  salaries  or,  as  in  some  cases,  they 
fiih'^rhted  their  work^  faJsified  their  reports,  and  remained  away  from 
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the  schools.  When  the  schools  closed  in  June,  11)0(),  many  of  these 
men  went  north  to  spend  their  vacation.  They  were  allowed  half  pay 
in  absence.  The  central  office  named  temporary  acting  supervisors  in 
their  districts.  When  I  came  to  the  island  6  of  these  temporary 
appointees  were  holding  office.  The  organization  was  practically 
broken.  It  was  proposed  that  the  number  of  English  supervisoi*s  be 
reduced  to  6  and  that  the  districts  be  correspondingly  enlarged.  This 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  most  unfortunate  suggestion,  and  I  immediately 
took  steps  to  secure  16  supervisoi^s,  the  full  number  allowed  by  law, 
and  plac«  them  with  increased  powers  and  dignity  at  the  front  of 
education  in  their  respective  districts.  The  steps  by  which  this  was 
done  illustrates  one  phase  of  the  growing  work  of  education  in  Porto 
Rico.  Sixteen  supervisors  were  chosen;  they  were  given  clearly 
defined  territory  to  supervise,  and  their  salaries  were  increase  to  ^87 
per  month.  All  correspondence  from  their  respective  districts  was 
referred  to  them  for  comment  and  reix)rt,  and  copies  of  the  depart- 
ment's correspondence  with  teachers  and  school  boards  were  mailed  to 
them.  In  this  manner  they  had  an  enlightened  view  of  the  problem 
and  began  to  receive  the  respect  of  the  people  and  teachers.  A  new 
form  of  monthly  report  for  each  school  and  each  j)upil  was  prepared, 
and  system  began  to  appear  in  the  work  of  the  scfiools.  The  munici- 
palities were  asked  to  make  voluntary  provision  in  their  budgets  for 
the  house  and  office  rent  of  supervisors,  and  in  most  cases  it  was  done. 
They  were  called  to  the  rooms  of  the  department  during  the  holida}' 
recess  and  three  days  were  spent  in  earnest  discussion  of  the  work  of 
those  supervisors.     The  programme  of  the  conference  follows: 

PROGRAMME. 

Jf.  The  teacher:  (a)  Qualifications;  (b)  Appointment;  (c)  Dutie**;  {(I)  American 
teachers^  («)  Relations  to  supervisors,  to  local  l)oar<l,  and  to  community.  Keport  to 
be  submittea  by  Supervisors  Miller,  Ankrom,  and  Huff. 

g.  The  local  hoara:  (a)  Its  functions?;  {h)  Its  limitations;  (o)  Its  value;  (d)  Its 
present  status.  Report  to  \ye  submitted  by  Supervisors  Reiser,  Fajanlo,  and  Zim- 
merman. 

S.  The  English  ttuperviaor:  (a)  His  p<iwer8;  {b)  His  relation  t<>  teacher;  {r)  His 
relation  to  commissioner;  {d)  His  usefulness.  Report  to  Ik*  8ubmitte<l  by  Sui>er- 
Tisore  O'Neil,  Hill,  and  Foote. 

4'  Rural  scfiools:  (a)  Course  of  study;  (//)  Location;  (r)  Attendance;  (d)  Snper- 
Tision;  {e)  Community  interest.  Report  to  be  submitttMl  by  Supervisors  Lutz, 
Moore,  and  Eokman. 

5.  Graded  schools:  (a)  Course  of  stu<ly;  [b]  Function  of  principal;  ir)  Function 
of  Enelish  teacher;  {d)  Attendance;  (e)  Community  interest.  Report  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  Supervisc^rs  Mel  lowes,  Armstrong,  and  Hutchinson. 

6.  School  laws:  (a)  Weakness  of  jiresent  law;  (b)  Sugger^ted  changes.  Report  to 
be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Foote,  Robbins,  ami  O'Xeil. 

7.  The  normid  schooh  (a)  Its  functions;  {Jt)  Its  relation  to  school  system;  (c)  Its 
needs;  (d)  Its  claims  upon  English  supervisors;  {*')  Its  course  of  study  ami  equip- 
ment.    Report  to  \\e  subniitte<l  by  Dr.  Riopcl. 

S.  Miscellaneous  problems:  (a)  Salarie*';  ib)  Sanitary  measures;  ir)  Physical  equip- 
ment of  schools;  [d)  Other  sul)jects.  ReiM>rt  to  Ih^  sulunitted  l>y  Supervi.sors  Huff, 
Lutz,  and  Miller. 

The  legislature  provided  an  increase  of  salary  for  those  supervisors, 
and  they  now  receive  $l,2o()  por  year.  Thoy  also  hav(»  beiMi  provided 
with  well-equipped  offices,  generally  in  the  alcaldias  of  the  nuinicipal- 
ities,  and  sit  as  nononiry  nieniborsof  the  school  hoards.  The  depart- 
ment also  provides  in  the  larger  districts  active  dc^juities  who  assist 
the  supervisors  in  the  visitation  of  schools.  d\slY\>>\\t\o\\  ol  ^vo^>^\^>^^ 
.and  the  geneml  duties  of  their  office.     1  de^U'ed  to  ^\\v>  Vq  \\vi^^ 
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officers  the  professional  standing  so  lacking  a  year  ago,  and  so  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  system  in  our  schools.  These  men  touch  the  life 
of  the  island  vitally,  and  the  result  of  their  efforts  is  reflected  in  the 
contact  of  the  commissioner  with  the  people.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  record  that  as  these  supervisors  become  more  efficient  the  general 
tone  of  educational  sentiment  grows  in  the  island.  Where  we  have 
the  best  supervisors  we  have  the  best  schools,  the  most  schools,  the 
healthiest  public  sentiment. 

The  relation  of  these  supervisors  to  the  school  boards  has  always 
been  a  source  of  concern.  The  supervisor  is  given  explicit  orders  to 
know  no  favorites,  to  treat  all  alike,  and  to  avoid  any  acrt  that  could 
in  any  rea^sonable  manner  be  construed  as  favoring  any  political  party. 
The  school  boards  are  not  so  impartial.  The  result  is  that  the  inde- 
pendent act  of  the  supervisor  is  often  construed  by  a  partisan  board 
to  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  opposing  political  party.  When 
such  differences  amount  to  open  discussion  (and  discussion  is  easily 
aroused),  the  field  supervisor,  with  full  power,  is  sent  at  once  to  con- 
sider the  case  and  restore  peace  and  cooperative  activity.  The  field 
supervisor,  Mr.  A.  F.  Martinez,  has  been  uniformly  successful  on 
these  delicate  missions.  He  has  analyzed  the  situation  with  care  and 
has  placed  the  higher  claims  before  the  board  and  has  caused  the  right 
influences  to  prevail.  Much  of  his  success  is  due  to  his  own  tact  and 
discretion,  and  also  to  the  intimate  contact  he  has  with  the  dejiart- 
ment.  He  also  assists  the  supervisors  greatly  by  carefully  noting 
their  monthly  repoi-ts  on  the  teachers  and  writing  letters  at  once  to 
such  teachers  as  need  a  word  of  counsel  and  direction.  The  united 
efforts  of  district  and  field  supervisors  have  enabled  the  department 
to  dismiss  man}^  incompetent  teachers  and  to  put  a  greatly  miproved 
''esprit  de  corps"  in  the  entire  organization. 

The  supervisor's  first  task  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  He  receives  from  the  department  a  consignment  of  which 
the  following  is  a  type: 

Vertical  Script  Reading  Chart 10 

Standard  First  Reader .300 

Standard  Second  Reader 350 

Standard  Third  Reader 200 

Song  Book  for  School  and  Home 200 

Carta  Espafiol,  por  McGuffy 10 

Libro  Pnmero  de  Lectura 650 

Libro  Segimdo  de  Lectura 500' 

Libro  Tercero  de  Lectura 400 

Geograffa  Pileniental,  por  Frye 350 

Aritm^tica  Elemental,  por  Wentworth 500 

Lo8  Primeros  Pasos  en  Castellano,  por  Juncos 500 

Historia  de  los  P^stados  Unidos,  por  MacMaster 450 

Cartilla  llustrada 50O 

Gufa  Fjara  Maeetros,  por  Sarah  Arnold 50 

Direcci6n  de  lai*  Escuelas,  por  Baldwin 15 

Standard  Fourth  Reader 75 

Standard  Fifth  Reader 50 

Canciones  Escolares 100 

Aritm^tica  Prtlctica 200- 

Welsh  Prac^tical  Grammar 250 

Normal  Standard  Arithmetic 50 

School  Record  Books '. 50 

Map  of  the  United  States 5 

Copy  books  (dozens) 232* 

Slates  (cases  of  10  dozen) 15 

Composition  books 4, 000 

rencjl  tabiets 4,000 
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officers  the  profes8ional  standing  so  lacking) 
tial  to  the  growth  of  system  in  our  schools, 
of  the  island  vitally,  and  the  result  of  their 
contiictof  the  commissioner  with  the]ie**i>io. 
to  record  that  as  these  supervisors  Ikm  Miui^  m* 
tone  of  educational  sentiment  grows  in  i\u^   s^ 
the  best  supervisors  we  have  the  best  m  liouM 
heiilthiest  public  sentiment. 

The  relation  of  these  supervisors  to  the  scl 
been  a  source  of  concern.     The  supervisor  is 
know  no  favorites,  to  treat  all  alike,  and  t-o  aH 
in  any  reasonable  manner  be  construed  as  favui 
The  school  boards  are  not  so  impartial*     The  I 
pendent  act  of  the  supervisor  is  often  construe 
to  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  opposing 
such  differences  amount  to  open  divscussion  (till 
aroused),  the  field  supervisor,  with  full  power* 
sider  the  case  and  restore  peace  and  cooperati^^ 
supervisor,  Mr.  A.  F.  Martinez,  has  been  unS 
these  delicate  missions.     He  has  analyzed  the  si 
has  plac(Hl  the  higher  claims  before  the  JKiurd  and 
influences  to  prevail.     Much  of  his  smxoss  is  di 
discretion,  and  also  to  the  intimate  contact  he 
ment.     lie  also  assists  the  supervisors  greatly 
their  monthly  reports  on  the  teachers  and  writing 
such  teachers  as  need  a  word  of  counsel  and  dir< 
efforts  of  district  and  field  supervisors  have  enabl 
to  dismiss  many  incompetent  teachers  and  to  put  iv 
''esprit  de  corps"  in  the  entire  organization* 

Tne  supervisors  first  task  at  the  opening  of  the  s<  li 
cult  one.  He  receives  from  the  department  act^ris|| 
the  following  is  a  type: 
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officers  the  professional  standing  so  lacking  a  year  ago,  and  so  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  system  in  our  schools.  These  men  touch  the  life 
of  the  island  vitally,  and  the  result  of  their  efforts  is  reflected  in  the 
contact  of  the  commissioner  with  the  people.  It  is  a  source  of  ple4i.sure 
to  record  that  as  these  supervisors  become  more  efficient  the  general 
tone  of  educational  sentiment  grows  in  the  island.  Where  we  have 
the  best  supervisors  we  have  the  best  schools,  the  most  schools,  the 
healthiest  public  sentiment. 

The  relation  of  these  supervisors  to  the  school  boards  has  always 
been  a  source  of  concern.  The  supervisor  is  given  explicit  orders  to 
know  no  favorites,  to  treat  all  alike,  and  to  avoid  any  act  that  could 
in  any  reasonable  manner  be  construed  as  favoring  any  political  party. 
The  school  boards  are  not  so  impartial.  The  result  is  that  the  inde- 
pendent act  of  the  supervisor  is  often  construed  by  a  partisan  board 
to  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  opposing  political  part3^  When 
such  differences  amount  to  open  discussion  (and  discussion  is  easily 
aroused),  the  field  supervisor,  with  full  power,  is  sent  at  once  to  con- 
sider the  case  and  restore  peace  and  cooperative  activity.  The  field 
supervisor,  Mr.  A.  F.  Martinez,  has  been  uniformly  successful  on 
these  delicate  missions.  He  ha^  analyzed  the  situation  with  care  and 
has  placed  the  higher  claims  before  the  board  and  has  caused  the  right 
influences  to  prevail.  Much  of  his  success  is  due  to  his  own  tact  and 
discretion,  and  also  to  the  intimate  contact  he  has  with  the  depart- 
ment. He  also  assists  the  supervisors  greatly  by  carefully  noting 
their  monthly  reports  on  the  teachers  and  writing  letters  at  once  to 
such  teachers  as  need  a  word  of  counsel  and  direction.  The  united 
efforts  of  district  and  field  supervisors  have  enabled  the  department 
to  dismiss  many  incompetent  teachers  and  to  put  a  greatly  improved 
''esprit  de  corps"  in  the  entire  organization. 

The  supervisor's  first  task  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  He  receives  from  the  department  a  consignment  of  which 
the  following  is  a  type: 
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officers  the  professional  standing  so  lacking  a  year  ago,  and  so  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  system  in  our  schools.  These  men  touch  the  life 
of  the  island  vitally,  and  the  result  of  their  efforts  is  reflected  in  the 
contact  of  the  commissioner  with  the  people.  It  is  a  source  of  plejtsure 
to  record  that  as  these  supervisors  become  more  efficient  the  general 
tone  of  educational  sentiment  grows  in  the  island.  Where  we  have 
the  best  supervisors  we  have  the  best  schools,  the  most  schools,  the 
healthiest  public  sentiment. 

The  relation  of  these  supervisors  to  the  school  boards  has  always 
been  a  source  of  concern.  The  supervisor  is  given  explicit  orders  to 
know  no  favorites,  to  treat  all  alike,  and  to  avoid  any  act  that  could 
in  any  reasonable  manner  be  construed  as  favoring  any  political  party. 
The  school  boards  are  not  so  impartial.  The  result  is  that  the  inde- 
pendent act  of  the  supervisor  is  often  construed  by  a  partisan  board 
to  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  opposing  political  party.  When 
such  differences  amount  to  open  discussion  (and  discussion  is  easily 
aroused),  the  field  supervisor,  with  full  power,  is  sent  at  once  to  con- 
sider the  case  and  restore  peace  and  cooperative  activity.  The  field 
supervisor,  Mr.  A.  F.  Martinez,  has  been  uniformly  successful  on 
these  delicate  missions.  He  has  analyzed  the  situation  with  care  and 
has  placed  the  higher  claims  before  the  board  and  has  caused  the  right 
influences  to  prevail.  Much  of  his  success  is  due  to  his  own  tact  and 
discretion,  and  also  to  the  intimate  contact  he  has  with  the  depart- 
ment. He  also  assists  the  supervisors  greatly  by  carefully  noting 
their  monthly  reports  on  the  teachers  and  writing  letters  at  once  to 
such  teachers  as  need  a  word  of  counsel  and  direction.  The  united 
efforts  of  district  and  field  supervisors  have  enabled  the  department 
to  dismiss  many  incompetent  teachers  and  to  put  a  greatly  improved 
''esprit  de  corps"  in  the  entire  organization. 

The  supervisor's  first  task  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  He  receives  from  the  department  a  consignment  of  which 
the  following  is  a  type: 
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officers  the  professional  standing  so  lacking  a  year  ago,  and  so  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  system  in  our  schools.  These  men  touch  the  life 
of  the  island  vitally,  and  the  result  of  their  efforts  is  reflected  in  the 
contact  of  the  commissioner  with  the  people.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  record  that  as  these  supervisors  become  more  efficient  the  general 
tone  of  educational  sentiment  grows  in  the  island.  Where  we  have 
the  best  supervisors  we  have  the  best  schools,  the  most  schools,  the 
healthiest  public  sentiment. 

The  relation  of  these  supervisors  to  the  school  boards  has  always 
been  a  source  of  concern.  The  supervisor  is  given  explicit  orders  to 
know  no  favorites,  to  treat  all  alike,  and  to  avoid  any  act  that  could 
in  any  reasonable  manner  be  construed  as  favoring  any  political  party. 
The  school  lioards  are  not  so  impartial.  The  result  is  that  the  inde- 
pendent act  of  the  supervisor  is  often  construed  by  a  partisan  board 
to  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  opposing  political  party.  When 
such  differences  amount  to  open  discussion  (and  discussion  is  easily 
aroused),  the  Held  supervisor,  with  full  power,  is  sent  at  once  to  con- 
sider the  case  and  restore  peace  and  cooperative  activity.  The  tield 
supervisor,  Mr.  A.  F.  Martinez,  has  been  uniformly  successful  on 
these  delicate  missions.  He  has  analyzed  the  situation  with  care  and 
has  placed  the  higher  claims  before  the  board  and  has  caused  the  right 
influences  to  prevail.  Much  of  his  success  is  due  to  his  own  tact  and 
discretion,  and  also  to  the  intimate  contact  he  has  with  the  depart- 
ment. He  also  assists  the  supervisors  greatly  by  carefully  noting 
their  monthh'  reports  on  the  teachers  and  writing  letters  at  once  to 
such  teachers  as  need  a  word  of  counsel  and  direction.  The  united 
efforts  of  district  and  field  supervisors  have  enabled  the  department 
to  dismiss  many  incompetent  teachers  and  to  put  a  greatly  improved 
''esprit  de  coi-ps"  in  the  entire  organization. 

The  supervisor's  first  task  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  He  receives  from  the  department  a  consignment  of  which 
the  following  is  a  type: 
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officers  the  professional  standing  so  lacking  a  year  ago,  and  so  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  system  in  our  schools.  These  men  touch  the  life 
of  the  island  vitally,  and  the  result  of  their  efforts  is  reflected  in  the 
contact  of  the  commissioner  with  the  people.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  record  that  as  these  supervisors  become  more  efficient  the  genei*al 
tone  of  educational  sentiment  grows  in  the  island.  Where  we  have 
the  best  supervisors  we  have  the  best  schools,  the  most  schools,  the 
healthiest  public  sentiment. 

The  relation  of  these  supervisors  to  the  school  boards  has  always 
been  a  source  of  concern.  The  supervisor  is  given  explicit  orders  to 
know  no  favorites,  to  treat  all  alike,  and  to  avoid  any  act  that  could 
in  any  reasonable  manner  be  construed  as  favoring  any  political  party. 
The  school  boards  are  not  so  impartial.  The  result  is  that  the  inde- 
pendent act  of  the  supervisor  is  often  construed  by  a  partisan  board 
to  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  opposing  political  party.  When 
such  differences  amount  to  open  discussion  (and  discussion  is  easily 
aroused),  the  Held  supervisor,  with  full  power,  is  sent  at  once  to  con- 
sider the  case  and  restore  peace  and  cooperative  activit}'.  The  field 
supervisor,  Mr.  A.  F.  Martinez,  has  been  uniformly  successful  on 
these  delicate  missions.  He  has  analyzed  the  situation  with  care  and 
has  placed  the  higher  claims  before  the  board  and  has  caused  the  right 
influences  to  prevail.  Much  of  his  success  is  due  to  his  own  tact  and 
discretion,  and  also  to  the  intimate  contact  he  has  with  the  depart- 
ment. He  also  assists  the  supervisors  greatly  by  carefully  noting 
their  monthly  reports  on  the  teachers  and  writing  letters  at  once  to 
such  teachers  as  need  a  word  of  counsel  and  direction.  The  united 
efforts  of  district  and  field  supervisors  have  enabled  the  department 
to  dismiss  many  incompetent  teachers  and  to  put  a  greatly  improved 
''esprit  de  coips"  in  the  entire  organization. 

The  supervisors  first  task  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  He  receives  from  the  department  a  consignment  of  which 
the  following  is  a  type: 
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flScers  the  professional  standing  so  lacking  a  voar  ago,  and  so  essen- 
al  to  the  growtli  of  system  in  our  schools.  These  men  touch  the  life 
f  the  island  vittiUy,  and  the  result  of  their  efforts  is  reflected  in  the 
3ntaet  of  the  commissioner  with  the  people.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
)  record  that  as  these  supervisors  heeome  more  efficient  the  general 
)ne  of  educational  sentiment  grows  in  the  island.  AVhere  we  have 
le  best  supervisors  we  have  the  best  schools,  the  most  schools,  the 
ealthiest  public  sentiment. 

The  relation  of  these  supervisors  to  the  school  boards  has  always 
een  a  source  of  concern.  The  supervisor  is  given  explicit  orders  to 
now  no  favorites,  to  treat  all  alike,  and  to  avoid  any  act  that  could 
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endent  act  of  th(»  supervisor  is  often  construed  by  a  partisan  board 
:>  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  opposing  political  party.  When 
iich  differences  amount  to  open  discussion  (and  discussion  is  easily 
roused),  the  field  supervisor,  with  full  power,  is  sent  at  once  to  con- 
ider  the  case  and  restore  peace  and  cooperative  activity.  The  fidd^.^ 
Lipervisor,  Mr.  A.  F.  Martinez,  has  been  uniformly  successful 
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officers  the  professional  standing  so  lacking  a  vear  ago,  and  so  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  system  in  our  schools.  Ttese  men  touch  the  life 
of  the  island  vitally,  and  the  result  of  their  efforts  is  reflect-ed  in  the 
contact  of  the  commissioner  with  the  people.  It  is  a  source  of  pletisure 
to  record  that  as  these  supervisors  become  more  efficient  the  general 
tone  of  educational  sentiment  grows  in  the  island.  Where  we  have 
the  best  supervisors  we  have  the  best  schools,  the  most  schools,  the 
healthiest  public  sentiment. 

The  relation  of  these  supervisors  to  the  school  boards  has  always 
been  a  source  of  concern.  The  supervisor  is  given  explicit  orders  to 
know  no  favorites,  to  treat  all  alike,  and  to  avoid  any  act  that  could 
in  any  reasonable  manner  be  construed  as  favoring  any  political  party. 
The  school  boards  are  not  so  impartial.  The  result  is  that  the  inde- 
pendent act  of  the  supervisor  is  often  construed  by  a  partisan  board 
to  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  opposing  political  party.  When 
such  differences  amount  to  open  discussion  (and  discussion  is  easily 
aroused),  the  Held  supervisor,  with  full  power,  is  sent  at  once  to  con- 
sider the  case  and  restore  peace  and  cooperative  activity.  The  tield 
supervisor,  Mr.  A.  F.  Martinez,  has  been  uniformly  successful  on 
these  delicate  missions.  He  has  analyzed  the  situation  with  care  and 
has  placed  the  higher  claims  before  the  lK)ard  and  has  caused  the  right 
influences  to  prevail.  Much  of  his  success  is  due  to  his  own  tact  and 
discretion,  and  also  to  the  intimate  contact  he  has  with  the  dejjart- 
ment.  He  also  assists  the  supervisors  greatl}'  by  carefully  noting 
their  monthly  reports  on  the  teachers  and  writing  letters  at  once  to 
such  teachers  as  need  a  word  of  counsel  and  direction.  The  united 
efforts  of  district  and  tield  supervisors  have  enabled  the  department 
to  dismiss  many  incompetent  teachers  and  to  put  a  greatly  improved 
'^esprit  de  corps"  in  the  entire  organization. 

The  supervisor's  first  task  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  He  receives  from  the  department  a  consignment  of  which 
the  following  is  a  type: 
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These  books  and  supplies  he  must  at  once  distribute  amon^  all 
teachers  in  his  district.  Some  are  sent  by  ox  cart,  and  moie  by  pack 
train  and  on  the  heads  of  peons  into  the  farthest  and  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  island.  The  entire  island,  just  before  schools  begin,  is  a 
moving  panorama  of  school  equipments.  The  dcpartn)ent  recently 
forwarded  at  one  time  55  tons  of  these  equipment^.  The  burden  of 
this  work  falls  upon  the  supervisors,  and  with  commendable  activity 
they  have  placea  these  materials  promptly  in  all  the  schools.  The 
labors  of  these  supervif^ors  are  onerous  and  manifold.  They  travel 
day  and  night  over  all  sections  of  the  island,  visiting  schools,  counsel- 
ing directors,  meeting  alcaldes,  and  in  general  fostering  the  school 
interests  over  which  thev  exercise  supervisory  control.  They  have 
not  always  done  the  best  things,  but  they  have  generally  doni*  gt»nuinely 
honest,  Belpful  work,  and  to  their  zeal  nmcTi  of  the  success  of  the 
schools  is  Que.  They  seldom  find  comfortable  lodging;  thev  rarely 
obtain  proper  food;  they  are  at  great  expense  in  travel;  and  tliey  face 
all  conditions  of  societv  and  weather,  pushing  steadily  along  and 
carrying  true  educational  sentiment  into  every  hamlet  and  home  and 
school  in  Porto  Rico.  No  record  of  the  year's  work  would  l)e  adequate 
that  did  not  accord  these  olficei"s  full  credit  for  their  services. 

INSULAR  NORIMAL  SCHOOL. 

On  September  27,  1899,  the  military  government  accepted  and 
approved  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  normal  and  industrial  school  at 
li^iardo.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  made  between  the  municipalitj^ 
of  jFajardo  and  the  military  government,  each  partv  w^as  to  appropri- 
ate $20,000.  The  sum  thus  secured  was  to  be  used  to  purchase  land, 
erect  buildings,  and  equip  the  school  for  its  specific  functions.  A  tract 
of  land  was  purchased,  fenced,  and  supplied  with  a  well,  bv  order  of 
the  insular  board  of  education.  In  this  condition  1  found  the  project 
when  I  visited  Fajardo  September  12,  1900.  The  principal  was  con- 
ducting a  summer  school  in  a  rented  house,  and  an  additional  house 
was  being  prepared  in  order  that  the  school  might  have  additional 
teachers.  1  found  some  of  the  people  impitient  with  the  delay — almost 
a  vear  having  elapsed  and  no  substantial  progress  made. 

^his  normal  school  was  situated  on  the  extreme  northeastern  corner 
of  the  island,  and  is  difficult  of  access.  To  reach  it  from  the  central, 
south,  and  entire  western  half  of  the  island  was  very  expensive.  It 
did  not  seem  to  me  a  happy  selection,  although  I  did  hnd  earnest, 
enthusiastic  friends  of  the  school  at  Fajardo,  and  these  \>qo\>\^,  vvx^^^wMy- 
tied  to  every  coDsidei-ation,  and  the  contra(»t  mv\s«t^  wo  iwaXl^.Y  wc^v5  Vor^ 
unwise  such  an  action  may  be,  be  faithfully  adhered  lo.     \i  V)cv^  \A"^\A 
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eventually  supports  three  normal  schools,  and  the  patronage  of  this 
one  is  to  come,  under  such  a  plan,  wholly  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  it  seems  to  me  that  tne  location  is  entirely  satisfactory.  At 
the  present  it  wal  impossible  for  the  department  to  give  this  school 
the  supervision  it  needed.  The  land  purchased  is  evidently  of  more 
value  for  the  industrial  school  than  for  the  normal  school,  and  the 
youth  of  Porto  Rico  need  a  good  industrial  school.  But  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  erect  buildings,  including  dormitories,  for  students,  with  the 
money  now  available.  I  advised  the  people  of  Fajardo  to  await  legis- 
lative relief,  and  a  petition  for  the  same  was  sent  to  the  assembly  of 
the  insular  legislature  in  December.  It  U  safe  to  assert  that  it  would 
require  $50,000  additional  to  provide  at  this  place  a  proper  equipment 
to  do  the  work  proposed. 

The  normal  acpartment  was  opened  October  1,  and  a  faculty  was 
selected  of  5  trained  teachers.  This  normal  school  was  equipped  and 
prepared  to  receive  100  pupils.  Less  than  20  were  enrollea.  This 
small  enrollment  was  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  its  inaccessibility. 

The  industrial  department  can  not  now  be  opened.  There  is  no 
building  suitable  in  the  city  of  Fajardo,  and  although  the  insular 
board  advertised  widelv  not  one  teacher  has  been  secured  at  all  fitted 
for  that  work.  An  industrial  school  in  Porto  Rico  must  be  a  practi- 
cal school.  It  must  train  the  youth  of  the  island  into  habits  of  indus- 
try and  impart  to  them  skill  in  lines  of  effort  peculiar  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  nere. 

It  would  l)e  altogether  better  if  the  United  States  were  to  make  this 
the  site  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station.  The  great  industries 
of  the  people — coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits — must  necessarily  be 
the  central  elements  of  the  course  of  study.  The  students  in  this 
department  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  poor  boys  and  girls.  They  will 
expect  free  boarding,  lodging,  and  tuition.  This  has  already  been 
proclaimed.  But  to  do  this  involves  an  outlay  in  equipment  and  in 
eurrent  expenses  vastly  beybnd  the  present  possibilities  of  the  insular 
treasuiT. 

At  tfie  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  Dr.  Groff  authorized  the 
opening  of  a  summer  session,  to  be  maintained  three  months.  One 
teacher  was  to  d<5  the  entire  work.  I^ter  another  was  appointed  and 
a  small  primary  school,  made  up  of  children  who  were  havmg  vacation 
in  the  public  schools,  was  also  in  operation  when  I  visited  the  school. 
I  was  unable  to  see  the  value  of  the  work  as  professional  teaching  and  I 
ordered  the  session  to  close.  Hearing  that  the  teacher  held  a  contract 
with  Dr.  Groff'  for  J^lOO  a  month,  whether  he  taught  or  not,  I  decided 
to  allow  him  to  continue  the  work  alone  until  October  1.  This  was 
ea.sil  v  done,  because  the  entire  number  of  pupils  and  the  grade  of  work 
thev  were  doing  made  it  easy  to  have  one  teacher  care  for  the  entire 
school.  The  school  was  a  normal  school  in  name  only.  The  pupils 
should  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  public  schools.  It  was 
impossible  to  maintain  a  proper  course  of  study.     The  pupils  were  not 

f)repared  to  enter  the  preparatory  year  of  the  course  which  I  formu- 
ated  and  which  follows: 

Proposed  Course  of  Study,  Fajardo  Normal — Two  Years'  Course. 

(Finally  three  years  for  profesflional  equipment  to  teach.) 

preparatory  year. 

J^irjit s^n^Ater. — (I)  Prof esHional  studies:  School  management  and  psychology  and 
observHtiona in  model  department  and  child  study  i^lovxt  \io\]ki%  «k^«fctV    C^i  Lan- 
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guage:  English  grammar,  Spanish  grammar  (four  hours  a  week).  (3)  Mathematics: 
Arithmetic  (three  hours  a  week).  (4)  Science:  Descriptive  fjeography,  simple  biol- 
ogy (three  hours  a  week).  (5)  Art:  Penmanship,  comjx>wtion  (English),  music, 
modeling  in  clay  (four  hours  a  week).  (6)  Civic  studies:  History  of,  Porto  Rico 
(three  hours  a  week). 

Sec</nd  semester, — (1)  Professional  studies:  Methods,  standard  psychology,  observa- 
tion in  model  department  continued  (four  hours  a  week).  (2)  iLanguage:  English 
grammar,  Spanish  grammar,  elocution  (four  hours  a  week).  (3^  Mathematics: 
Arithmetic  (three  hours  a  week).  (4)  Science:  Physical  geography,  physiology, 
and  hygiene  (three  hours  a  week).  (5)  Art:  Composition  (English  ana  Spanish), 
music,'  drawing  (four  hours  a  week) .  (6)  Civic  studies:  History  of  the  United  States, 
colonial  and  Revolutionary  epochs  (three  hours  a  week). 

JUNIOR  YEAB. 

FirM  tfemeffter, — (1)  Professional  studies:  History  of  ancient  education,  principles  of 
education  (four  hours  a  week).  (2)  Language:  American  literature  (three  hours  a 
week).  (3)  Mathematics:  Algebra  (three  hours  a  week).  (4)  Science:  Physics 
(three  hours  a  week).  (5)  Art:  Composition  (English  and  Spanish),  drawing, 
plastic  modeling  (four  hours  a  week).  (6)  Civic  studies:  United  States  history, 
administration  epoch  (three  hours  a  week). 

Sero^id semester. — (1)  Professional  studies:  History  of  modem  education,  educational 
theory  (four  hours  a  week).  (2)  Language:  Smnish  and  English  literature  (three 
hours  a  week).  (3)  Mathematics:  Geometry  (three  hours  a  week).  (4)  Science: 
Biology  (three  hours  a  week).  (5)  Art:  Composition  (English  and  Spanish),  water 
colors,' gymnastics  (four  hours  a  week).  (6)  Civic  studies:  General  history  (mod- 
em), elementary  civics  (three  hours  a  week). 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

(To  be  deferred  at  present.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  course  was  as  simple  as  the  dignity  of  the 
work  would  bear.  But  no  students  could  be  attracted  to  the  school. 
The  reason  for  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  record.  The  faculty  was  not 
in  harmony.  The  inaccessibility  prevented  attendance.  .  The  people 
of  the  island  did  not  seriously  entertain  the  prospect  of  a  normal 
school  at  Fajardo.  Early  in  tile  year,  as  soon  as  experience  had  con- 
firmed my  judgment,  1  took  up  the  question  of  changing  the  site.  1 
informed  the  municipality  of  my  opinion,  and  frankl}^  informed  them 
that  the  department  was  ready  to  carry  out  the  compact  made  b}'  them 
with  the  military  government,  but  wished  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  location  was  not  a  wise  one,  and  that  only  disappointment 
would  follow  an  attempt  to  expend  money  under  the  compact. 

The  municipality  fi'ankly  and  patriotically  admitted  that  the  school 
ought  not  to  oe  located  at  Fajardo.  A  committee  of  conference  was 
arranged,  and  by  mutual  consent  the  compact  was  dissolved,  the 
municipality  had  its  funds  returned,  the  site  remains  the  property  of 
the  people  of  Porto  Kico,  and  the  citizens  of  Fajardo,  without  dis- 
sent, welcomed  the  abandonment  of  the  project. 

But  the  blunder  delayed  professional  training  in  Porto  Rico  one 
year.  Immediately  the  selection  of  a  new  site  was  considered,  and  1 
found  an  ideal  location  at  Rio  Piedras,  7  miles  from  San  Juan.  The 
municipality  generously  agreed  to  purchase  and  donate  the  site.  Sub- 
.sequently  it  was  found  that  the  law  prevented  the  municipality  from 
contracting  a  loan.  Thus  the  burden  of  the  entire  project  fell  upon 
the  insular  government.  We  then  met  with  another  very  unexpected 
delay.  The  site  desired  was  owned  bv  a  gentleman  residing  in  Madrid, 
Spain.  After  writing  and  receiving  an  answer  wholly  unsatisfactory 
to  the  department,  I  began  proceedings  of  condemuatiow  to  v\v.^v\^\v^^ 
the  land  under  the  Spanish  law  in  force  here.  Tl\\\^  yv\^^\\V  wvloXNx'^x 
Aeiajr  of  months.     Fortunately,  at  the  last  mometvt,  IW  onstv^^  nxvA^^s^.^ 
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by  cable,  and  the  site  was  immediately  purchased,  plans  submitted  to 
bidders,  and  the  award  made  for  the  erection  of  the  normal -school 
building. 

To-day  the  building  is  well  under  way,  and  will  be  ready  for  o.ccu- 
pancy  by  December  1.  To  erect  a  large  building  of  brick  and  stone 
m  Porto  Rico  is  a  matter  that  necessarily  demands  time.  Lumber 
must  come  from  the  United  States,  brick  must  be  made  by  the  most 
tedious  and  antiquated  methods,  stone  nuist  be  quarried  by  unskilled 
hands,  and  transportation  nmst  be  had  by  means  of  ox  cmls  over 
roads  that  beggar  description. 

The  building  is  a  3-story  T-shaped  structure,  108  by  66  feet,  and 
containing  on  the  first  floor  gymnasium,  storeroom,  3  laboratories, 
and  lavatories,  including  shower  baths;  on  the  second  floor  4  large 
class  rooms,  84  by  17i  feet,  2  teachers'  studies,  principal's  office,  and 
reception  room;  on  the  third  floor  2  class  rooms,  assembly  hall,  H4  by 
37  feet,  and  a  commodious  library.  The  building  will  be  thoroughly 
equipped  with  all  modern  appliances,  and  will  be  a  first-class  school  in 
all  its  appointments.     It  will  accommodate  350  pupils. 

Upon  the  campus  stands  a  new  f  mme  building  erected  by  the  depart- 
ment as  an  agricultural  school.  For  the  present  it  will  be  used  as  a 
model  school.  It  is  now  opened  and  has  an  enrollment  of  58  pupils, 
with  2  teachers  in  charge. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  depailment  to  make  the  campus  a  model  for 
the  island.  A  beautiful  driveway  of  macadam  winds  gracefully  from 
the  military  road  to  the  main  building,  and  will  later  continue  in  a 
circular  route  to  the  same  road  at  the  other  limit  of  the  grounds,  a 
distance  of  3,920  feet.  Within  the  area  between  the  road  and  the 
military  road  is  inclosed  about  15  acres  of  ground.  This  will  be  at 
once  planted  with  all  varieties  of  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs.  Along 
the  militarv  road  a  substantial  fence  is  now  being  set.  There  must 
soon  be  a(Jded  a  building  for  an  industrial  school,  one  for  a  model 
school,  a  house  for  the  principal,  and  a  libniry  and  science  building. 
Then  the  island  will  have  here  a  most  excellent  equipment  to  give 
professional  and  industrial  training  to  at  least  800  young  men  and 
women. 

The  governor  has  taken  keen  and  patriotic  interest  in  this,  as  in  all 
the  work  of  the  department.  He  has  generously  consented  to  the  use 
of  his  summer  palace  at  Kio  Piedras  for  the  school  until  the  building 
is  completed,  and  the  Insular  Normal  Si'hool  will  open  in  the  palace  on 
Monday,  October  28,  1901.  In  the  weary  waiting  for  this  result,  at 
times  I  have  almost  lost  the  courage  of  my  convictions  that  the  result 
would  be  attained.  It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure,  therefore,  to  record  that 
a  year's  unchanged  resolution  and  almost  daily  concern  find  final  reali- 
zation. Porto  Kico  will  have  exactl}^  what  it  needs,  and  thus  the  final 
act  in  the  organization  of  an  efficient  system  of  elementary  schools  for 
the  island  is  assured. 

BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

/  The  books  and  supplies  for  the  schools  are  now  furnished  entirely 
/by  the  department  of  education  and  at  the  expense  of  the  insular  gov- 
/  ernment.  For  the  present  fiscal  year  $65,000  is  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
Ipojse.  Almost  50  per  cent  of  this  fund  will  be  used  to  purchase  desks. 
TTnder  the  military  government  the  local  boards  were  required  to 
purchase  supplies  and  the  insular  government  the  Iwoks.     The  result 
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W{i8  not  satisfactory.  The  schools  had  no  supplies.  The  school  boards 
had  no  money  for  such  purpose.  They  did  not  know  what  to  purchase. 
In  some  cases  they  gave  teachers  a  monthly  allowance  for  ^'desk 
expenses.''  This  in  one  district  was  $5  per  month.  The  money  was 
wasted.  The  children  had  no  equipment.  While  the  old  law  did  not 
sanction  the  act,  the  good  of  the  schools  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  department  equip  all  schools.  The  new  law  expressly  provides 
for  this.  The  splendid  results  more  than  contirm  the  wisdom  of  the 
action.  Every  pupil  is  now  properl}'  supplied  with  the  essential 
materials  for  his  advance  in  his  studies.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  note  in  this  connection  the  following  statistics: 

The  schools  have  been  furnished  during  the  year  1900-1901  with  524 
reading  charts,  18,000  first  readers,  10,460  second  readers,  7,680  third 
readers,  800  foui'th  readers,  and  700  fifth  readers,  6,000  song  books, 
2,440  elementary  geographies,  100  advanced  geographies,  10,720  ele- 
mentary arithmetics,  1,690  advanced  arithmetics,  4,960  language  les- 
sons, 3,460  United  States  histories,  7,800  elementaiy  language  books 
in  both  languages,  280  maps  of  North  America,  17,450  copy  books, 
21,960  slates,  15,830  tablets  for  pencil  use,  14,870  tablets  for  ink,  4,652 
gross  of  white  and  1,176  gross  of  colored  crayons,  710,000  slate  pencils, 
900  gross  of  lead  pencils,  10,880  i-uler^,  2,300  yards  of  blackboard 
cloth,  2,580  blackboard  erasers,  400  gross  penholders,  550  gross  pens, 
12,770  bottles  of  ink,  800  Spanish-English  dictionaries,  and  upward  of 
5,000  special  books  for  normal  and  high  school  purposes. 

At  tae  opening  of  the  present  school  year,  September  30,  1901,  all 
books  and  supplies  were  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  every  school  in 
the  island.  Tne  department  sent  out  in  August  and  Septemter,  1901, 
325  reading  charts,  11,000  Spanish  and  English  first  readers,  11,000 
second  readers,  10,500  third  readers,  2,750  advanced  and  supplemen- 
tary readers,  5,000  song  books,  4,000  elementary  geographies,  2,200 
advanced  geographies,  6,000  elementary  arithmetics,  2,000  advanced 
arithmetics,  13,000  language  lessons,  6,000  histories  of  the  United 
States,  1,150  record  books,  550  outline  maps,  72,000  copy  books,  15,000 
slates,  75,000  tablets,  8,640  boxes  crayons,  2,500  boxes  slate  pencils, 
80i)  gross  lead  pencils,  300  pounds  rubber  erasers,  7,200  rulers,  2,000 
yards  blackboard  doth,  360  dozen  ei*asers,  300  gross  penholders,  3,000 
(lozen  bottles  of  ink,  2,500  gross  pens,  225  numeral  frames,  and  man\'^ 
special  books  for  noniial  and  high  school  purposes,  notably  above  2,000 
volumes  of  pedagog\'  for  the  teachers. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  schools  are  well  equipped  in  the  above- 
mentioned  respects,  and  that  the  children  are  receiving  an  education 
under  at  least  fair  conditions  as  to  books  and  equipment.  The  depart- 
ment lias  not  at  any  time  authorized  the  making  of  a  single  book  for 
the  schools  of  Porto  Rico.  It  has  contented  itself  with  purchasing  in 
the  open  market  the  best  supplies  that  it  could  secure  in  the  different 
items  above  recited. 

Some  of  the  books  in  use  are  not  satisfactory,  and  yet  the^^  are 
retained  in  the  schools  solely  because  no  better  book  has  yet  been 
offered;  but  on  the  whole  the  books  and  supplies  have  been  satisfactory 
to  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  and  no  complaint  of  any  serious  sort 
has  reached  the  department  concerning  the  character  of  the  books  or 
supplies  with  one  exception.  The  antiseptic  slates,  which  the  depart- 
ment thought  would  be  a  great  utility  to  these  people^  did  rvot  ^\:qs^ 
to  be  satisractory  at  all,  probably  in  a  large  measute  ^we.  Vo  NJcisi  \a^^\» 
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that  the  teachers  and  children  did  not  know  how  to  use  them.  At  any 
rate  we  had  to  abandon  their  use  and  substitute  in  their  stead  stone 
slates. 

In  some  of  the  supplies  furnished  to  the  schools  there  is  great  waste 
of  material.  The  children  and  the  teachei^s  alike  do  not  seem  to  know 
how  to  economize  in  the  use  of  these  supplies,  and  in  spite  of  the  vig- 
ilance of  the  department,  and  the  care  of  the  supervisors  some  schocSs 
have  used  douWe  the  amount  of  material  required  in  others.  The 
climatic  conditions  are  such  as  to  rapidly  deteriorate  school  text-books, 
and  the  result  is  that  a  great  many  books  that  ought  to  last  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  schools  are  practically  worn  out  at  the  end  of  a 
single  year.  In  many  instances  the  supervisors  report  that  books  pur- 
chased in  the  last  year  are  already  unfit  for  use,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
replace  them  with  new  ones,  THis  is  all  the  more  to  be  deplored  when 
one  considers  the  cost  of  these  books  to  the  government  of  Porto  Rico. 
In  no  case  has  the  department  chosen  a  second-grade  book  becaase  it 
was  cheaper  than  a  first-gmde  book.  The  children  have  had  the  best, 
and  one  of  the  immediate  needs  is  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren a  proper  respect  and  care  for  public  property  intrusted  to  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  some  of  the  schools  the  teachers  have 
carefully  covered  all  the  books  and  have  kept  them  in  as  ffood  con- 
dition as  those  of  any  school  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  rule  of 
the  insular  board  of  education,  books  could  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
schools  to  the  homes  of  the  children.  During  the  present  school  year 
teachers  who  were  willing  to  become  personally  responsible  for  the 
return  of  the  books  have  been  allowed  to  give  "books  to  the  children 
to  take  to  their  homes  for  evening  study.  Tnis,  of  course,  has  resulted 
in  some  cases  in  the  mutilation  of  the  books.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  greatly  quickened  the  interest  of  the  home  in  the  school,  and  in 
not  a  few  cases  it  has  resulted  in  the  parents  becoming  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  books  to  read  them,  bo  that  the  department  is  not 
sorry  that  it  has  given  its  consent  to  this  extension  of  the  use  of  the 
public  property. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  on  or  about  the  1st  of 
January  the  department  made  the  following  definite  proposition  to 
each  of  the  16  supervisors'  districts  of  the  island:  That  in  each  case 
any  district  purcrhasing  to  the  extent  of  100  school  desks  out  of  its 
own  funds  would  be  furnished  with  100  additional  desks  free  by  the 
central  government.  The  first  district  to  take  advantage  of  this  was 
Yauco.  The  city  of  San  Juan  secured  a  large  number  of  desks;  Huma- 
cao  has  recently  ordered  under  the  same  geneml  proposition,  and 
Manati  has  just  sent  in  an  order  for  100.  Arecibo  has  purchased  100 
desks,  and  many  towns  have  purchased  to  the  limit  of  their  available 
funds.  I  append  hereto  a  list  of  districts,  and  the  number  of  new 
desks  secured  by  each,  either  by  purchase  or  by  gift  from  the  depart- 
ment: 


I.  SanJuan 1,088 

II.  RioPiedras 642 

III.  Fajanio 549 

IV.  Huinacao 690 

V.  Caguas 605 

VI.  Guayama 594 

VII.  Ck)amo 638 

VIII.  Ponce 192 

IX.  Yauco 1,141 


X.  San  German 644 

XI.  Mavapuez 905 

XII.  Aguadilla 737 

XIII.  Camuv 253 

XIV.  Arecibo 350 

XV.  Manati 196 

XVI.  Bayamon 523 
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The  directors  are  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  and  to 
provide  suitable  furniture  for  their  schools,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
means  to  purchase  the  same,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  munici- 
palities for  some  time  to  come  will  be  able  to  provide  suitable  furniture 
tor  the  seating  of  the  children  in  the  schools.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  the  best  results  to  be  obtained  in  any  school  until  the  chilaren  are 
all  comfortably  seated  on  good  benches,  and  in  this  manner  fitted  to 
perform  satisfactory  study.  There  is  not  sufficient  money  in  the 
budget  of  the  department  to  hay  desks  for  the  municipalities.*^  To  the 
extent  that  it  is  able  to  do  so  it  will  do  it,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  perhaps  70  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  the  schools  will 
have  comfoitable  furniture. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF   SCHOOLS. 

In  many  barrios  of  large  population  no  schools  were  opened.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  only  1  in  10  of  the  number  of  schools  needed 
can  be  opened  with  the  money  at  command,  one  can  appreciate  the 
diflSculty  of  assigning  the  schools  upon  any  equitable  basis.  After 
long  and  careful  study  of  this  problem  it  was  decided  to  make  a  per 
capita  assignment  of  schools.  By  this  plan  some  of  the  municipali- 
ties were  assigned  a  greatly  increased  number  of  schools.  Utuaao  in 
1899-1900  had  6  schools.  In  1900-1901  it  was  given  20  schools.  In 
1901-2  it  was  given  31  schools.  Its  large  population  entitled  it  to  this 
increase.  It  was  asserted  that  in  such  cases  the  increased  number 
would  not  be  provided  for  by  the  local  board.  Such  did  not  prove  to 
be  the  case.  With  commendable  zeal  the  Utuado  board  accepted  the 
proposition,  rented  the  houses,  employed  the  teachers,  and  opened  the 
schools  on  time.  This,  in  general,  has  been  the  cuse.  Where  the  con- 
ditions are  made  perfectly  clear  and  the  plan  is  reasonable,  action 
can  be  had.  The  people  want  schools.  The  pupils  will  attend  the 
schools.  This  year  we  shall  maintain  at  least  1,000  schools,  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent.  ^  This  will  provide  for  50,000  pupils.  That  is  some- 
thing. The  accompanjing  schedule  will  show  how  these  schools  are 
distributed: 


Dia- 
trict. 


Ill 
IV 


VI 


vn 


Municipality. 


Princi- 
pal. 


San  Juan 

RioPiedras.... 

Carolina 

TrujIUoAlto... 

LoiMi 

Fajardo 

Rio  Grande 

Naguabo  

Humacao 

Yabucoa  

JuncoB 

Vieques 

Ca^ruas 

Gurabo 

Aguas  Buenas . 
San  Lorenso. . . 

Cidra 

Cayey  

Guayama 

Arroyo 

PatUlaa 

Maunabo 

Salinas 

Santa  Isabel... 

Ooamo 

Juana  Diaz 

Aibonito 


Graded. 


Rural. 
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6  ' 
10 
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V 

l\ 

2  I 
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3 

2 

4 

10 
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Agricul- 
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Total. 


41 
14 
14 

7 

9 
22 
14 
10 
20 
11 
11 
12 
21 
10 

8- 
11 

9 
13 
13 

8 


6 
6 
7 
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Dis- 
trict. 


Municipality. 


!   ^^^1^*"  I  Graded.     Rural.     English. 


AgriCUl-  I    'T'f.^J^^ 

tural.    I  ^*'^*- 


VIII 
XI 


XL 
XII 


XIII 


XIV 
XV 


XVI 


I  Barrauquitaa . . . 

,  Barros 

i  Ponce  

Yauco  

j  Sabana  Grande. 
'  GuayuniJla 

Pefluclas 

'  San  (remian 

I  ('Hb<»  R()jo 

1  Lajas 

Maricao 

j  Mayagniez 

i  Afiasco 

I  Las  Mari*is 

j  Aguadilla 

I  San  Sebastian  .. 

Agunda  : 

I  Moca 

,  Rinc6n 

Camuv 

I  Hatillo 

I  iHabola 

'  I^res 

Quebradillas  ... 

Arecibo 

Utuado 

Adjuntas 

Manati 

Vega  Baja 

Vega  Alta 

Ciales 

Morovis 

I  Bayamon 

ToaBaja 

I  Toa  Alta 

I  Dorado 

i  Corozal 

I  Naranjlto 

,  Comerio 
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13 
9 
9 
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17 
9 

40 
13 
11 
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13 
10 

8 
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10 
39 
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19 
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11 
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11 
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29 

8 
10 

7 
10 

9 
12 

953 


At  a  glance  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  large  barrios  in  the 
several  municipalities  have  as  yet  no  schools.  This  is  most  unfor- 
tunate. The  poor  child  whose  home  is  a  shack  and  whose  world  is  a 
cocoanut  tree,  a  banana  grove,  and  poverty,  must  have  an  education. 
One  hundred  new  schools  this  year  will  go  to  these  unfortunates. 
They  will  begin  to  realize  the  dignity  of  human  life  and  the  equal 
rights  of  all  under  American  institutions. 

In  a  few  municipalities  the  total  number  of  schools  assigned  was  not 
opened.  Two  causes  operated  to  produce  this  unfortunate  result,  (1) 
lack  of  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  school  board,  and  (2)  lack  of 
money  to  maintain  them.  The  latter  was  the  more  common  reason 
and  in  most  cases  the  true  one;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  by 
personal  appeal  any  reasonable  advance  in  the  school  work  if  the  board 
IS  assured  of  a  proper  maintenance  fund.  But  everywhere  the  pressure 
upon  the  local  board  is  for  more  schools.  The  local  board  petitions 
the  ayuntamiento  and  the  commissioner,  the  former  for  funds  to  pa}' 
rent  of  houses  and  equipment  of  schoolroom,  the  latter  for  permis- 
sion to  open  more  schools.  These  requests  are  granted  to  the  full 
limit  of  the  insular  resources.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  open 
within  thirty  days  500  additional  schools  in  Porto  Rico  if  the  money 
for  their  maintenance  were  provided. 

To-da}'^  a  supervisor  called  to  say  that  in  one  barrio  in  which  a  new 
school  was  opened  two  weeks  ago  there  were  86  pupils  enrolled  and  he 
found  69  in  attendance.  He  urge^  that  three  graded  schools  be  opened 
jn  the  barrio  to  replace  the  one  rural  now  open. 
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Another  reports  that  in  one  rural  school,  22  by  14  feet,  there  were 
45  pupils  in  attendance  the  first  day  of  the  school  year  and  80  the  sec- 
ond day,  and  adds,  ''The  whole  district  is  asking  for  more  schools/' 
These  are  the  daily  reports  of  the  demand  for  schools.  The  people 
are  school  hungry.  The  insular  government  is  doing  its  best  to  pro- 
vide, but  there  will  be  mental  starvation  unless  we  have  national  aid. 
Better  than  the  33,000,000  free  rations  so  unwisely  and  yet  so  gener- 
ously given  here  after  the  cyclone  would  be  $^3,000,000,'  given  in  ten 
annualallotments^  to  lift  these  peoi)le  into  self-respect  and  intelligent, 
patriotic  relations,  to  American  institutions. 

After  thirty  days  have  elapsed  and  a  ^iven  municipality  fails  to  open 
all  the  schools  allotted,  the  first  municipality  applying  receives  these 
schools  by  transfer.  There  are  manj'  municipalities  whose  petitions 
are  steadily  renewed.  They  want  all  the  schools  the  department  will 
assign.  1  have  never  labored  so  diligently  over  an  appropriation  as  I 
have  over  that  for  teachers'  salaries.  If  at  any  moment  it  seems  pos- 
sible to  save  funds  from  any  other  item,  the  governor  is  asked  to 
transfer  to  the  salary  fund  all  possible  sums,  ana  at  once  new  schools 
are  authorized. 

HOUSES  FOR   SCHOOLS. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Porto  Rico  had  no  school  buildings  as 
such.  Her  schools  were  all  maintained  in  buildings  temporarily  rented 
and  arranged  for  schools.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  fairly  good — 
as  good  as  such  buildings  can  be — but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are 
miserable  apologies  for  schoolhouses.  In  one  graded  school  recently 
visited  I  found  a.  room  12  bv  16,  into  which  were  crowded  54  pupils. 
The  children  could  not  sit  cfown.  There  were  no  benches.  The  con- 
fusion and  the  stress  upon  the  teacher  made  it  impossible  to  do  even 
acceptably  well.  Rural  schools  are  not  infreauent  in  which  40  to  00 
children  crowd  into  a  shed-like  structure,  with  no  furniture  and  the 
greatest  paucity  of  other  improvement.  The  rooms  are  not  always 
clean,  the  light  imperfect,  the  sanitation  bad,  and  the  roof  full  of  open- 
ings. When  it  mins — and  this  is  almost  a  daily  event — the  children 
are  scarcely  able  to  keep  dry.  The  books  in  some  schools  are  kept  in 
an  open  box  on  the  floor.  The  rain  falls  upon  them  and  they  are 
ruined.  The  law  requires  that  each  school  shall  have  a  chest  or  book- 
case, securely  locked,  into  which  all  books  shall  be  placed  at  night,  but 
the  local  boards  have  not  complied  with  the  law  and  declare  Siat  the 
lack  of  funds  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  comply.  There  is  an 
immediate  and  pressing  demand  for  suitable  school  buildings. 

These  unfortunate  conditions  are  })eing  remedied  as  spe(*dily  as  pos- 
sible. Already  almost  all  the  scholars  have  some  sort  of  seat  and  desk. 
In  many  schools  new  patent  furniture  of  the  latest  and  best  patterns 
has  been  placed  in  the  schools.  The  department  ha.s  alreiidy,  by  econ- 
omy, saved  enough  to  purchase  and  distribute  above  10,00(1  lirst-dass 
desks,  and  over  7,000  more  are  now  en  route  from  the  factories.  These 
desks  are  placed  in  the  }>est  houses  and  the  old  furniture  is  sent  to  the 
rural  scoools  where  formerly  there  was  little  or  no  equipment.  Suit- 
able closets  for  books  are  being  built  and  the  poorest  houses  are  being 
abandoned.     The  physical  equipment  is  much  improved. 

In  Ponce  the  American  school  oc^jupies  an  excellent  \>\\\\di\w^.    \\.\^ 
perhaps  the  best  native  building  occupied  as  a  avAiooV  xvo^  \xv  v\^^  wv 
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the  island.  The  high  and  graded  school  of  San  Juan  is  well  housed 
in  the  Beneficencia  Building,  and  is  the  best  equipped  school  in  Porto 
Rico. 

At  Lares  two  schools  are  kept  in  the  loft  of  an  old  coffee  warehouse, 
and  the  darkness  and  heat  render  it  hazardous.  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  the  cit^'  is  now  arranging  new  and  Ijetter  rooms  for  these  schools. 
In  many  instances  houses  were  conv^erted  into  schoolrooms  b\^  plac- 
ing board  partitions — in  some  places  curtains — between  the  rooms  for 
schools.  These  partitions  extend  about  7  feet  above  the  floor.  The 
space  above  is  all  open.  The  noise,  confusion,  and  distinction  arising 
therefrom  produce  great  disorder  and  retard  greatly  the  progress  of 
the  schools.  Blackboards,  as  used  in  good  schools,  are  unknown. 
The  department  has  furnished  and  put  up  over  li  miles  of  good  {^jilica- 
cloth  blackboard  this  session,  and  the  children  now  can  do  class  work 
on  these  boards.  In  one  room  visited  in  November  I  saw  a  board  on 
an  upright  post,  22  bv  40  inches,  painted  black  on  one  side.  This  was 
the  sole  equipment  of  the  school.  The  school  now  enjoys  a  l)oard  36 
inches  wide  and  12  feet  long.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  school  in  the 
islands  is  now  without  solne  blackboard  surface. 

The  water  supply  for  many  schools  is  inadeauate  and  impure. 
Children  frequently  carry  a  bottle  of  water  witn  them  to  scnool. 
Recently  I  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  school  boards  begging 
them  to  provide  good  stone  filters  in  order  that  the  children  may  have 
pure  filtered  water  to  drink.  In  many  districts  the  boards  at  once 
proceeded  to  carry  out  the  suggestion.  At  every  turn  the  department 
muvst  thus  take  the  initial  steps.  The  burden  this  entails  is  indescrib- 
ablv  heavy.     The  results  are  the  best  compensation. 

There  is  an  utter  lack  of  proper  sanitary  provisions.  The  outbuild- 
ings are  small,  foul,  and  unfit  for  use.  There  is  no  sewer  system  and 
many  privy  vaults  remain  uncleaned  for  an  entire  year.  We  have 
closed  a  number  of  schools  in  order  to  compel  a  negligent  school  board 
to  clean  and  disinfect  the  outbuildings.  The  schools  arc  no  better,  no 
worse,  than  the  houses  of  the  people.  There  must  be  a  systematic 
propaganda  organized  by  school  ana  health  aiuthorities  to  overcome  all 
this.  It  will  take  time,  patience,  and  monev;  but  it  can  and  must  be 
done.  The  board  of  health  is  pushing  in  thfs  matter,  and  this  depart- 
ment is  daily  exercised  in  its  attempts  to  work  a  much  needed  reform. 
Fortunately  no  epidemic  disease  has  yet  resulted,  but  the  danger  is 
acute.  The  education  of  a  people  must  include  proper  concepts  as  to 
health,  cleanliness,  and  sanitary  laws.  The  school  must  be  an  example 
of  what  proper  sanitation  means,  and  vigilant  attention  to  this  is  enjoined 
upon  all  scnool  authorities. 

TWO   HUNDRED  THOUSAND   DOLLARS   FOR  8CHOOLHOUSES. 

Early  in  November,  1900,  I  laid  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  immediate  need  of  schoolhouses  in  Porto  Rico,  and  in  January 
he  transmitted  to  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  the  sum  of  $200,000  to 
be  used  for  school  extension  in  Porto  Rico.  Immediately  plans  were 
formulated  for  the  proper  use  of  this  fund.  Twenty-two  rural  schools 
were  projected.  Tnesc  in  each  case  were  to  be  ^ven  to  such  munici- 
palities as  would  donate  at  least  an  acre  of  suitable  ground.  The 
prompt  response  of  every  district  was  most  gratifying.  Sites  have 
oeen  selected  for  all  and  awards  for  many  have  been  made.    The  delay 
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in  their  erection  is  due  solely  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  perfect  title 
to  the  property.  Real  estate  titles  are  in  great  confusion  and  it  has 
been  a  source  of  great  vexation  that  these  buildings  have  not  already 
been  occupied.  Eighteen  are  completed  and  others  are  in  process  of 
construction.  These  rural  schools  are  located  in  barrios  of  dense  popu- 
lation. It  is  the  purpose  to  conduct  them  as  agricultural  schools.  The 
building  is  a  neat  frame  structure,  26  bv  36  feet,  and  will  contain  furni- 
ture for  the  teacher  and  50  pupils.  1* he  room  will  have  a  bookcase 
stored  with  all  necessary  supplies,  a  closet  containing  a  complete  equip- 
ment of  agricultural  implements,  and  a  flag.  Each  day  the  pupils  wul 
study  boots  and  work  in  the  soil.  The  children  will  be  given  separate 
squares  of  gi'ound  and,  under  competent  instruction,  will  plant  seeds, 
study  soils,  cultivate  plants,  and  acquire,  in  geneml,  a  knowledge  of 
gardening.  It  is  proposed  to  cultivate  vegetables  and  small  fruits, 
and  to  hdp  the  poor  people  of  the  island  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  to  encourage  them  to  become  owners  of  small  estetes. 
If  this  plan  proves  successful,  and  I  feel  confident  it  will,  this  group 
of  schools  will  be  duplicated  again  and  again  until  agricultural  educa- 
tion becomes  a  dominant  element  in  the  uplift  of  the  poor  people  of  the 
island. 

In  eight  cities  of  the  island — Caguas,  Guayama,  Humacao,  Coamo, 
San  German,  Yauco,  Aguadilla,  and  Manati — substantial  four-room 
brick  and  concrete  buildings  are  already  erected  and  occupied.  These 
are  in  every  sense  model  schoolhouses  and  in  Guayama  and  Yauco, 
where  a  sewer  system  was  found,  the  schools  are  equipped  with  modern 
automatic  flush  closets  of  the  most  approved  pattern.  At  Lares  and 
Pennales  two-room  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection,  while  in  Mava- 
guez  and  Fajardo  large  ten-room  structures  are  almost  completed,  'the 
latter  is  built  entirely  of  cut  stone  and  will  be  the  most  beautiful 
structure  on. the  island.  At  Arecibo  a  six-room  brick  building  is  now 
completed,  and  work  on  building  at  other  points  is  being  arranged 
for.  All  these  structures  will  be  completed  by  Januarv,  1902.  At 
Ponce  I  desired  to  erect  a  fine  school  building  and  am  still  ready  to  do 
so.  The  city  has  failed  to  furnish  a  proper  site.  This  delay  is  due 
wholly  to  local  conditions  and  the  laiwst  city  of  the  island,  San  Juan 
excepted,  has  been  slowest  to  act.  The  trouble  is  not  due  to  lack  of 
desire  to  secure  a  sight,  but  to  a  lack  of  method  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  in  pushing  the  matter  to  a  successful  issue.  We  will  fi'nally 
.secure  the  site  and  erect  the  school  building;  but  the  delay  is  most 
unfortunate.  The  entire  sum  will  be  used  to  erect  modeni  schoolhouses 
with  proper  equipment  and  with  every  facilitv  for  the  most  satisfac- 
tory t^iaching.  These  buildings  will  accommodate  10,000  pupils,  one- 
fourth  of  our  present  enrollment.  They  should  not  replace  existing 
j^hools,  but  should  be  an  addition  to  the  present  number.  The  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  appropriates  $500,000  for  school  purposes,  and 
this  sum  is  ample  to  pay  the  teachers  of  the  present  scnools  and  the 
above-recited  increase. 

One  can  not  pass  this  matter  without  noting  the  vast  significance  of 
American  governmental  ideas  here.  These  people  never  had  a  school- 
house.  They  will  now  have  a  group  of  buildings  in  every  way  suited 
to  their  neeas  and  in  all  respects  a  source  of  pride  and  oi  advance  in 
winning  their  way  speedily  to  statehood  and  complete  self-support  w\<i 
self-respect 
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The  plans  for  all  the  buildings  were  prepared  in  the  department 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  commissioner  and  b}"  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Post,  inspector  in  charge.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  the 
department  was  thus  enabled  to  save  the  fees  of  architects  and  to  expend 
all  the  money  for  increased  school  facilities  for  the  children.  Mr.  Post 
has  been  a  most  capable  and  faithful  officer  and  has  directed  all  the  work 
of  the  school  extension  in  a  commendable  manner. 

The  completion  of  each  schoolhouse  is  a  matter  of  so  much  moment 
in  Porto  Rico  that  I  decided  early  to  hold  dedicator}^  exercises,  invitincr 
the  people,  and  delivering  addresses  that  had  for  their  purpose  a  proper 
exposition  of  a  free-school  system  under  American  conditions.  The 
first  of  these  exercises  was  held  at  Carolina.  The  occasion  was  the 
dedication  of  the  first  agricultui*al-8chool  building.  It  is  called  the 
''Columbus  Rural  School."  Acting  Governor  Hunt,  Treasurer  Hol- 
lander, Secretary  of  the  Interior  Elliott,  United  States  Marshal  Wil- 
son, and  many  •othei's  accompanied  the  commissioner  of  education. 
The  party  was  met  by  a  delegation  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  and 
escorted  to  the  school.  The  children  sang  America  in  English  and 
then  Governor  Hunt  raised  our  flag.  The  people  applauded,  and  the 
audience  was  addressed  by  the  officials  present,  and  the  alcalde  and 
other  citizens.  It  was  a  dignified  and  impressive  exercise  and  did 
much  good. 

Later,  at  Gurabo,  the  commissioner  was  met  by  officials  a  mile  from 
the  town.  As  we  approached,  all  the  children  of  the  schools,  headed 
by  one  carrying  the  American  flag,  sang  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner. The  children  were  halted,  and  under  the  sunny  sky  in  the  pub- 
lic highway  I  addressed  the  children  upon  the  flag  and  its  significance. 
At  the  school,  called  the  "  Jefferson  Ruml  School,"  the  exercises  were 
much  the  same  as  at  Carolina.  At  Las  Piedras,  later,  all  the  children, 
dressed  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  bearing  the  flag,  sang  welcome  as 
we  approached. 

At  Caguas  the  large  four-room  brick  building  was  completed  early 
in  July.  The  people  deferred  their  Fourth  of  July  celebration  to  the 
day  of  the  dedication.  Acting  Governor  Hunt,  Commissioner  of  the 
Interior  Elliott,  Col.  John  L.  Clem,  U.  S.  A.,  and  other  officers  accom- 
panied the  commissioner  of  education,  and  the  dedicatory  exercises 
were  attended  by  fully  2,000  people.  The  citv  was  decoiated  pro- 
fusely with  American  flags,  and  a  banquet  concluded  the  day's  fiesta 
in  honor  of  the  school.  This  school  is  called  the  ''Lincoln  Graded 
School."  Ever}'  school  is  named  in  honor  of  the  great  Spanish 
explorers,  Columbus  and  Ponce  de  Leon,  or  in  honor  of  the  great 
American  statesmen.  Schools  are  already  named  in  honor  of  Wash- 
ington, Lafayette,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Adams,  Lincoln, 
Grant,  McKinley,  Longfellow,  Prescott,  Webster,  Hamilton,  Garfield, 
Hoiace  Mann,  and  Peabody. 


Report  Oommiadoner  of  Fxlm-ation  for  Porto  Rico,  1901. 
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Schoolhauses  in  Porto  Rico  erected  in  1901. 
ONE-ROOM  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  (FRAME). 


Place. 


RioPiedru 

Caroliiui 

Gumbo 

Piedras 

ToaAlta 

Rio  Grande 

San  Sebastian . . 
Quebradillas... 

Ponee  

Bavamon , 

CaboRojo 

Sabana  Grande. 

Anasco 

Arroyo 

Laja« 

Utuado 

La8  Marias 


Date  of 
contract. 


Com- 
pleted. 


Feb.  9 
Feb.  18 
Mar.  20 
Apr.  12 
Apr.  29 
...do... 
July  fi 
Apr.  15 
May  24 
June  21 
Apr.  26 
May  31 

May  'u 
Aug.  22 
Sept.  10 
...do... 


11,600.00 
1,650.00 
1,795.00 
1,835.00 
1,690.00 
1,719.00 
1.720.00 
1,675.00 
1,760.00 
1,650.00 
1,638.17 
l,64L0O 
1,690.00 
1,800.00 
1,683.00 
1,050.00 
1,770.00 


I  Sept.  21 

Apr.     6 

'  Aor.   27 

May  22 

;  June  10 

I  Aug.  15 

'  Sept.  80 

,  July  21 

i  July  19 

Aug.    3 

I  June  14 

Sept.  30 

Sept.  14 

Sept.    2 

i  Sept.  30 


PLANNED  (DELAYED  IN  SECURING  TITLE  TO  GROUND). 


Jiincos 

1 

Barranquitas 

Manatl 

Biirros 

J  liana  Diaz 

1 

1 

FOUR-ROOM  GRADED  (BRICK). 

Hiiinacao 

('ajriiaa 

<'oHmo 

AKuadilla  ... 

Manatl 

Yauco* 

.Sm  German . 
G'.iftVftma*... 


Apr. 

17 

Mar. 

20 

Apr. 

19 

Apr. 

15 

July 

23 

Apr. 

15 

Apr. 

19 

Apr. 

2;i 

$8,950.00  I  Oct. 
8,850.00  I  Julv 
8,408.90 
8,283.90 
8,350.00 
7,396.70 
7,:^3.30 
9.350.00 


13 
Sept.  14 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  20 
Sept.  28 
Oct.  3 
Sept.    4 


UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 


Place. 


Lares 

Fajardo  . . . 
Mayagucz  . 

-\reoibo 

Penuelas  . . 
Aibonito'.. 

Cayey«  

Ponce*  

Adjuntas< . 


Date  of 
contnK't. 


Amount. 


June  22 $  5,700.00 

June*29 :    16,000.00 

do :      9.500.00 

July  12 9.890.00 

Oct.l 3,700.00 

Nocontract 

do 

do 

do 


De.Hcrlptlon. 

Brick, 2  rooms. 
Stone,  9  rooms. 
Brick,9room.s. 
Brick,  6  rooms. 
Frame,  2  rooms. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brick,  12  rooms. 
Frame,  2  nwms. 


^  At  Yaueo  and  Guayama  sanitary  water-closets  were  placed  at  an  additional  cost  of  t2,5C0. 
>  These  are  delayed  to  secure  title  to  ground. 


SCHOOL  DECOKATION. 

The  teachers  generally  have  shown  a  desire  to  make  their  school- 
rooms as  attractive  and  cheerful  as  possible,  and  thus  create  a  senti- 
ment not  only  for  better  schools,  but  also  for  brighter  homes.  The 
rooms  are  often  not  only  wanting  in  necessary  and  comfortable  furni- 
ture, but  are  unadorned,  unattractive,  and  dismal. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Appleton,  of  New  York,  has  very  generously  donated  a 
number  of  engravings  of  different  kinds  to  the  depaYtttv^YvX*  oi  ^^w<i^- 
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tion  for  use  in  the  schools.  These  have  been  sent  to  more  than  40 
different  teachers.  They  have  been  in  all.  cases  received  enthusias- 
tically by  teachers  and  pupils.  In  one  school  the  children  offered  to 
so  without  food  for  a  time  in  order  to  frame  the  pictures  for  the 
better  adornment  of  the  schoolroom  walls.  The  pupils  almost  every- 
where desire  and  appreciate  more  cheerful  environments  and  happier 
conditions  than  they  have. 

The  department  has  purchased  6,000  of  the  Periy  pictures,  which 
are  to  be  circulate^  among  the  schools,  thus  affording  an  opportunity 
of  laying  a  foundation  for  the  appreciation  of  art,  of  teaching  better 
the  lives  of  famous  men  and  women,  and  of  creating  a  desire  for  more 
cheerful  homes  and  brighter  lives. 

The  training  department  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  has  just 
forwarded  a  most  beautiful  collection  of  pupils'  work  for  use  in  our 
schools.  These  influences  are  most  helpful.  The  poor  child  living  in 
a  ''shack"  a  pictureless  life  will  for  once  gaze  and  feast  upon  the 
choicest  works  of  art. 

The  schoolbooks  are  also  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  children. 
They  sit  and  ^aze  rapturously  upon  the  beautiful  cuts,  and  in  many 
cases,  upon  blank  paper  furnished  by  this  department,  have  drawn 
very  creditable  reproauctions.  The  children  are  naturally  imitative 
in  all  branches  of  art  education.  They  sing  well,  their  penmanship  is 
unusually  good,  their  di*awing  is  creditable,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
work  in  wood  and  metal.  Some  veiy  good  work  is  done  in  the  sloyd 
department  of  the  San  Juan  school  and  in  the  graded  school  of  Catano. 
It  would  not  l)e  diflScult  to  establish  here  very  flourishing  and  suc- 
cessful manual-training  schools. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  militar}^  department  issued  a  course  of  study  in  pamphlet  form 
which  remained  the  basis  of  the  work  until  the  legislature  made  pro- 
vision for  a  new  course  of  study  to  be  prepared  by  the  commissioner 
of  education.  The  first  difiiculty  met  with  came  from  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  did  not  carry  out  the  (;ourse  a*;  laid  down  by  the  military 
authorities.  There  wa^  great  confusion.  There  was  practically  no 
system.  Supervision  did  not  then  take  note  of  the  minor  workings 
of  the  school.  The  fault  wa^  not  due  to  the  course  of  study,  but  to  the 
weakness  of  the  organization.  Teachers  since  then  have  met  constantly 
on  Saturdays.  They  have  discussed  pedagogic  topics.  The}'  have 
been  addressed  by  supervisors,  and  also  by  Mr.  Martinez,  the  lield 
supervisor.  A  decided  professional  spirit  has  been  fostered.  The  new 
course  of  study  in  the  meantime  was  deliberateh'  withheld  from  the 
native  teachers.  It  was,  however,  put  to  a  practical  tost  in  the  San 
Juan  Graded  School  and  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  with  few 
modifications.  These  changes  have  now  been  made.  The  conditions 
are  wholly  favorable,  and  the  new  course  of  study — a  copy  of  which  is 
herewith  appended — is  now  being  printed.  It  was  not  issued  until 
the  teachers  became  thoroughly  anxious  for  it,  until  they  knew  they 
needed  it.     It  will  now  so  to  the  schools  and  receive  acceptance. 

The  course  is,  naturally,  too  full  for  the  rural  school;  but  it  can 
be  abbreviated  and  adopted.  It  is  modeled  after  the  best  in  our 
American  system  and  represents  equitably  all  the  fundamental  elements 
necessary  to  a  complete  formal  education.  This  formal  material  must 
be  transmuted  hy  the  teacher  into  elements  of  life  and  growth. 
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FRANKLIN  QRAOED  SCHOOL,  COAMO. 


LINCOLN  GRADED  SCHOOL,  CAQUAS. 
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Methods  of  teaching  the  several  branches  have  received  my  careful 
attention.  The  field  inspector  has  issued  throughout  the  year  an 
extended  series  of  letters  to  the  teachers  on  methods.  The  present 
teaching  is  vastly  more  satisfactory  than  it  was  a  year  ago;  but  there 
is  yet  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  We  have  been  so  tar  spared  the  utter 
folly  of  refining  our  methods  to  such  a  limit  that  the}^  and  not  the 
substance  of  knowledge,  absorb  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  child.  Our 
methods  are  crude — too  crude;  but  better  this  than  to  have  a  group  of 
teachers  who  are  method  mad,  who  will  not  allow  a  child  to  think  or 
act  unless  his  thought  and  action  are  according  to  the  method.  In  the 
face  of  appalling  illiteracy  and  with  an  almost  herculean  task  before 
us  we  ask  only  for  systematic  guidance.  We  will  redeem  this  island  a 
decade  sooner  if  pedagogic  sanity  guides  and  faddists  remain  on  the 
other  borders  of  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  here  we  may  be  free 
to  teach  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  our  needs,  and  that  we  may  have 
no  waiting  by  the  way  to  hear  the  pure  theorist  tell  how  it  ought  to 
be  done. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY— ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Primary  Grade. 

first  year. 

I.  Language:  (a)  Reading,  (b)  writing,  (c)  composition  and  spelling,  (d)  memory 
work. 

II.  Niiml)er  work. 

III.  Nature  study  and  elementary  science. 

IV.  History  and  biography. 

V.  Art 

I.  (a)  Words  and  sentences  from  blackboard.  Sentences  from  chart  and  reader, 
with  definite  drill  in  phonetic  elements  and  words.  Reading  from  chart  and  primer, 
with  fre<|uent  changes  of  text,  using  at  least *three  different  sets  of  readers.  Insisting 
upon  a  clear  understanding  of  the  thought,  which  means  a  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  and  its  relations,  tHjfore  the  sentence  is  read.  Attention  to 
bodily  conditions  in  reading — jx)8e,  voice,  et<\ — and  directions  in  pronunciation, 
articulation,  and  inflection. 

(6)  Copying  wortls  from  blackboanl  and  from  slips  provided.  Here  forms,  single 
letters,  and  letters  combineil  in  words  insiste<i  upon,  following  the  vertical  system, 
using  no  ink  until  about  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  first  writing  with  pencil  on 
pajwr  rather  than  on  slate. 

(r)  Oral  telling  of  stories  by  teacher,  to  be  repeated  by  the  child.  Reading  of 
stories  to  the  children,  to  be  repeated  by  the  child  orally.  Copying  words  and  sen- 
tences. Writing  from  dictation.  Teachmg  pupils  to  write  their  name,  and  to  use  the 
simple  jmnctuation  marks  and  capital  letters,  noting  especially  the  correct  orthogra- 
phy of  each  word,  but  not  teaching  sj)elling  as  a  separate  class  exercise.  Moving 
gradually  from  wholly  oral  at  the  beginning  over  to  written  composition  work  as  the 
major  exercise,  but  retaining  some  oral  w^ork  at  the  end.  Allowing  the  child  great 
freedom  in  the  expression  of  its  own  thought. 

(d)  Memorizing  and  reciting  short,  simple  literary  quotations,  at  least  two  lines  a 
day,  teaching  the  entire  poem  as  a  rule.  Kxercising  care  that  the  selections  are 
sensible  and  intrinsically  valuable. 

II.  Combinations  of  numbers  to  20,  using  concTete  objects;  teaching  oral.  Begin 
simple  fractional  elements,  as  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-third,  etc.,  putting  these  sim- 
ple numeral  elements  before  the  child's  eye  in  figures,  gradually,  and  complete  the 
number  concept  in  each  case  with  appropriate  oral  stories,  allowing  the  child  himself 
to  form  the  stories,  if  possible,  and  perform  the  operation  in  the  concrete  as  the  story 
progresses,  (.-iradually  lessen  the  use  of  objects,  teaching  the  child  early  to  think  of 
the  number  independent  of  the  thing.  Teach  simple  relative  values  of  pint,  quart, 
inch,  yard,  penny,  dime,  etc.  Compare  various  obiects  as  to  size,  developing  concept 
of  suriace  and  content.  Give  abundant  drill,  ample  illustration,  and  follow,  in  part, 
the  Grube  method  of  teaching  the  child  additive  and  subtractive  elements  simulta- 
neously, but  not  pressing  this  to  the  full  measure  of  the  method. 

III.  Recognition  of  common  plants  and  trees,  their  uses,  their  relation  to  man. 
Recognition  Df  common  animals,  their  uses  and  relation  to  man.     Recognition  of 
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common  rocks,  their  uses  and  relation  to  man.  Hints  as  to  their  distribution.  Sim- 
ple discussion  of  parts  of  the  human  body,  movement,  use,  and  care  of  each.  Simple 
comparisons  of  human  to  other  animal  bodies.  Simple  elements  of  hygiene,  as  care 
of  teeth,  hair,  eyes,  face.  Hygienic  conditions  in  general.  Suitable  stories  and 
selections  illustrative  of  travel.  The  habits  and  haunts  of  birds,  animals,  fishes,  etc. 
Descriptions  of  scenery  and  such  other  matters  as  will  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
appreciation  of  nature. 

IV.  Selected  stories  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  child  and  to  the  season,  making 
it  subordinate  to  Group  III,  including  fairy  stories  and  such  general  bits  of  historic 
incident  as  relate  to  man  in  his  primitive  condition  and  as  portray  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  historic  characters. 

V.  Free-hand  drawing  work  from  memory  and  imagination.  Paper  foldmg,  rote 
songs,  breathing  and  exercises;  study  of  pictures,  using  results  in  language;  drill  in 
blackboard  drawing,  and  drawing  from  nature  study,  using  colored  crayons,  with  such 
additional  elements  as  the  teacher  of  drawing  may  order. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

I.  {a)  Readings  from  several  first  readers.  Phonetic  drill  continued.  Introduction 
of  second  reader  as  early  as  possible  in  the  year.     Abundant  reading  at  sight. 

(b)  Copying  and  writing  from  dictation.  Practice  ujwn  forms  of  single  letters. 
Copying  from  dictation  with  pen  and  ink. 

(c)  Reproduction  exercises,  but  not  pushed  to  the  extreme.  Drill  on  common 
abbreviations,  punctuation,  and  capitalization.  Spelling  of  words  having  the  same 
sound  and  different  orthography,  or  different  sound  and  the  same  orthography. 

(rf)  Memory  work  reviewed  and  continued.  Selections  taken  not  omy  from  the 
readers  in  use,  but  from  the  reference  library. 

II.  Numl>er8  from  1  to  100,  developing  multiplication  tables  and  simple  elements 
of  partition  and  division.  Application  of  weights  and  measures.  Simple  fractional 
parts.  Areas  or  simple  solid  bodies.  Begin  the  use  of  a  greater  divisor  than  10  for 
mid  year.  Original  problems  involving  simple  elements  of  the  triangle,  square,  cube, 
etc.     Considerable  oral  work. 

III.  Observation  of  habits  of  animals.  History  of  distribution  of  animal  and  plant 
life.  Development  of  plant  from  seed  to  fruit;  growing  plants,  if  possible,  in  the 
room.  Observe  ea<!h  stage  of  their  development.  Useful  animal  productions,  espe- 
cially parts  used  for  food  and  clothing.  Use  of  seeds  to  man.  Forms  of  water. 
Direction  and  distance  of  winds.  Judgment  of  distance.  Knowle<.lge  of  local  food 
and  animal  products.  Continuation  of  hygienic  lessons  on  the  skin,  use  of  bones, 
effect  of  narcotics  and  stimulants.  Lessons  on  eating,  drinking,  breathing,  sleeping, 
healthful  foods  and  drinks.  Use  of  the  muscles.  Kinds  and  time  for  exercise.  The 
value  of  sleep. 

IV.  Continuation  of  and  completing  of  reading  of  stories  and  fables,  keeping  in 
mind  the  related  work  in  Group  III. 

V.  Continuation  of  free-hand  drawing,  with  objects,  such  as  trees,  animals.  Study 
of  pictures  for  story.  Use  of  water  colors.  Drawing  from  nature  in  color.  If  pos- 
sible, paper  folding  and  paper  cutting.  Simple  elements  of  definite  drawing  of  lines, 
straight  and  curved,  and  simple  geometrical  magnitudes. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

I.  (a)  Different  portions  of  several  second  readers.  Supplementary  reader.  Intro- 
duction of  third  reader.  Copying  and  writing  from  dictation  with  ink.  Frequent 
composition  exercises,  with  increased  attention  to  form  and  correctness.  Attention 
to  choice  of  words,  forms  of  words,  also  to  clearness  and  originality.  Discussion  of 
right  form  of  sentences  for  the  expression  of  thought.  Memory  work  continueil. 
Entire  selections  memorized. 

II.  Addition  and  subtraction  with  and  without  objects.  Multiplication  and  divi- 
sion clearly  developed.  Application  of  familiar  weights  and  measures.  Fractional 
parts  especially  emphasized.  Original  problems  submitted  and  worked.  Compara- 
tive use  of  cubes  and  prisms.  Simple  geometrical  elements,  laively  from  obeer\'ation 
and  by  construction,  if  convenient.  Measurement  of  familiar  distances  and  surfaces. 
Proper  application  of  the'same. 

III.  Analyses  of  simple  plants,  rocks,  etc.  Discussion  of  the  qualities  of  objects. 
Adaptation  of  animals  to  their  environment;  plants  to  their  environment.  Discussion 
of  changing  length  of  day  and  night,  and  varying  temperature.  Life  history  of 
familiar  plants.  Teach  cardinal  points.  Detailed  study  of  some  drainage  system, 
developing  concepts  of  valley,  hill,  slope,  watershed,  plain,  etc.  Discussion  of  ero- 
fiJre  oiftJon  of  water,  soil  formation,  water,  record  map  of  town,  study  of  neighboi;- 
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hood,  fixing  points  of  compasp.  Flesli-making  and  heat-jriving  foods.  Wholesome 
and  unwholesome  drink  and  foods.  Simple  lessons  on  digestion  and  circulation  of 
blood.  Care  of  parts  of  body,  developing  especially  the  moral  value  of  cleanliness, 
neatness,  tidiness,  etc.     Reading  of  books  bearing  upon  the  vear's  outline. 

IV.  Classical  myths  and  stories,  Bible  stories,  building  in  the  mind,  steadily,  ideals 
of  what  life  ought  to  be,  how  society  develops,  what  the  social  body  is,  and  the  duties 
of  each  one  in  the  social  group.  Simple  elements  of  civic  life.  Functions  of  ofiicers. 
Reason  for  law,  for  legal  restraints.  Duties  to  one's  country,  significance  of  a  flag. 
Poems  relating  to  the  above. 

V.  Rote  songs  continued,  and,  if  possible,  simple  musical  elements.  Illustrative 
drawing.     Harmonious  arrangement  of  colors.     Beginnings  of  simple  design. 

FOURTH    YEAK. 

I.  Complete  third  reader.  Extend  reading  of  supplementary  matter.  Reading  of 
entire  books  assigned  by  the  teacher.  Specific  instruction  to  pupils  who  have  not 
leame<l  to  form  letters  well.  Abundant  composition  and  dictation  exercises,  noting, 
now  esj>ecially,  the  development  of  a  style,  which  shall  be  simple,  clear,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  character  of  the  thoujjht  the  child  expresses.  Reporting  in  writing 
the  substance  the  books  read.  Engaging  in  conversation  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ment of  fluent  oral  style.    Memory  work  continued. 

II.  Knowledge  of  larger  quantities,  say,  to  1,000,  or  perhaps  more.  Thorough  mas- 
tery of  the  fundamental  processes.  Drill  on  fractions  to  twelfths.  Decimal  system. 
Sin'iple  business  transactions.  Common  weights  and  measures.  Areas  of  simple 
geometrical  magnitudes. 

III.  Study  of  the  development  of  an  animal,  as,  say,  a  frog,  also  of  typical  plants — 
ii.«ing  the  microscope.  Develop  the  significance  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  with  reference 
to  rocks.  Effect  of  heat  on  water  and  air.  Effect  of  heat,  water,  and  air  on  rocks, 
animals,  and  plants.  Movements  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Some  attention  to  star 
poups  and  their  recognition.  I^essons  on  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water.  Map 
interpretation — use  glol)e.  Analyses  of  Porto  Rico,  then  of  North  America.  Sx)ecial 
lessons  on  climate.  Point  out  salient  geographical  features  of  the  United  States. 
The  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  dwelling  especially  on  the  bones  and  muscles, 
joints,  ligaments,  cartilage.     Effect  of  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

IV.  Stories  from  the  Iliad,  from  pioneer  life,  especiallv  pioneer  life  in  Porto  Rico 
and  the  United  States.  Stories  oi  famous  persons,  lite  Marco  Polo,  Columbus, 
Washington,  John  Smith,  Raleigh,  Ponce  de  Ia^oii,  Lincoln,  Franklin,  I^fayette, 
Fulton,  Morse,  Grant,  etc. 

V.  Sketching  from  nature  or  objects.  Analyses  of  leaves  and  flowers  for  color. 
Study  of  famous  paintings  for  knowledge  of  color,  outline  form,  etc.  Analyses  of 
mass' pictures.  Study  of  tints  and  shades  of  one  color.  Development  of  floral  and 
other  designs.  Drawing  with  the  ruler,'  followe<i  by  copying  if  necessary  to  fix  con- 
cept. Subdivision  of  design.  Sloid  work.  Rote  singing  continued,  with  some 
attention  to  the  building  of  musical  system  and  use  of  notes,  rest",  accents,  etc., 
remembering  always  that  the  language  work  and  the  number  work,  together  witl^ 
the  manual  dexterity  that  grows  from  simple  art  elements,  form  the  basis  and  core 
of  any  system  of  instruction,  and  that  the  emphasis  of  early  work  must  always  rest 
upon  these  fundamental  elements,  and  that  all  nature  study,  all  history  and  geogra- 
phy, and  all  other  supplementary  matter  has  value  only  as  it  contributes  to  the 
intensif ving  of  these  fundamental  parts  of  the  curriculum ;  and  of  these  fundamentals 
first  and  most  important  of  all  is  the  language  work. 

Intermediate  Grades, 

first  year. 

I.  Reading  from  the  fourth  reader,  with  special  attention  to  the  (!haracter  of  the 
literature  and  an  interpretation  of  the  thought,  making  the  study  lx)th  informational 
and  cultural  in  its  character.  Gradually  lessen  the  instruction  in  writine,  but  insist- 
ing that  composition  and  other  work  done  by  the  pupils  shall  he  their  best  efforts. 
Composition  exercises  covering  the  scope  of  the  reading,  paying  attention  to  the  fig- 
ures of  speech,  different  forms  of  sentences,  corre<*t  punctuation  and  capitalization, 
and  the  ri^ht  use  of  words.     Memory  work  continuea  as  far  as  possible. 

II.  Drill  in  fractions,  including  all  the  fundamental  processes,  problems  in  common 
w^eights  and  measures,  simple  busine^  forms.  Instruction  on  plane  figures.  Rules 
for  surface  of  cube,  prism,  and  square  pyramid. 

III.  Plant  analyses  continued,  empliasizing  roots  and  el^ima.    ^Vw^-^  o\  N\\^\arKv^ 
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leaves,  and  l)ark  of  trees.  Influence  of  the  sun  in  producing  the  seasons' and  day  and 
night.  Relation  of  insects  to  man  as  useful  or  injurious.  Countries  of  North  Amer- 
ica, dwelling  esi)eciallY  on  mountain  ranges  and  watersheds.  Special  lessons  on  Hr>il. 
Study  of  the  British  Isles.  Special  lessons  on  climate  and  productions.  The  Htriic- 
ture,  kinds,  and  uses  of  muscles.  Study  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  nails.  Effects  of 
bathing  and  clothing,  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Supplementary  reading  bearing  on 
natural  history,  and  ^ography  and  physiology. 

IV.  Reading,  relating  to  explorations  and  discoveries  in  North  America  and  S«nith 
Amerim.  Study  of  American  colonial  life  and  Porto  Rican  life,  touching  upon  the 
Indians  and  the  white  man*H  struggle  for  occupation. 

V.  Free-hand  drawing,  simple  plant,  fruit,  and  geometric  obje<.'ts.  Study  of  color. 
Study  of  famous  paintings.  Drawings  of  children  in  different  attitudes.  *  Arrange- 
ment in  places  as  to  borders,  surface  patterns,  and  rosettes,  using  color  in  moderation. 
Accurate  drawings  of  geometrical  figures,  music  and  calisthenic  exercises  accompany- 
ing it. 

KECON'D    YEAR. 

I.  Continuation  of  the  work  in  language  of  the  vear  before,  following  substantially 
the  same  general  plan  and  finishing  tne  reading  o!  the  fourth  rea<ler. 

II.  Metric  system,  percentage  in  its  simplest  applications.  Simple  problems'  in 
denominate  numbers,  computation  of  solid  contents  of  simple  magnitudes,  mea-^ure- 
ments  of  surface,  business  problems. 

III.  Study  of  vegetation  in  Porto  Rico,  dispersion  of  seeds.  Effect  of  heat  and 
gravity  on  water  and  air.  Study  of  bird  life  and  its  dispersion.  Simple  laws  of  heat. 
Sleview  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  geographically.  Study  Germany,  Fran^'e, 
and  Spain.  Simple  lessons  on  Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  winds  and  ocean  cur- 
rents. The  structure  and  convenience  of  the  muscles  and  skin.  The  growth,  was»te, 
and  renewal  of  the  body.  Simple  laws  of  digestion,  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
relation  of  the  blood  to  health.  Effect  of  alcohol  on  digestion  and  circulation.  Suit- 
able supplementary  rea<.ling  in  harmonv  with  the  work  of  the  year. 

IV.  Period  of  colonization  and  of  tfie  Revolutionary  war,  and  some  reference  to 
the  earlv  administrations  to  the  civil  war,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  personalities 
of  the  characters' rather  than  the  administrative  problems.  Stories  connected  with 
the  history  of  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  other  important 
countries  to  the  pupils'. 

V.  Drawing  ol  plants  and  common  objects.  Analyses  of  leaves  and  flowers  for 
color  scheme.  Study  of  famous  paintings,  using  the  results  as  language  and  history 
material.  Drawings  in  mass  of  animals  and  children.  Applications  oiarrangements 
in  spai'es  of  borders,  surfai'es,  ek!.,  using  color  with  discretion.  Accurate  drawings 
of  simple  rectangular  objects  and  the  applications  in  appropriate  material.  Music 
and  calisthenics  as  before. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

I.  The  formal  study  of  the  sentence,  parts  of  spee(^h  phrases,  clauses,  anah\ses  of 
sentences,  and  drill  on  nouns  and  verbs. 

II.  Applications  of  percentage  to  insurance,  interest,  commission,  taxes,  etc.  Busi- 
ness transa(!tion8  and  accounts.  Thorough  study  of  inclosed  and  solid  yontents  of 
cylinder,  pvramid,  and  cone. 

III.  Stmly  of  grasses  and  grains.  Typical  marine  animals.  Some  i)lant  family,  as 
the  rose.  General  review  of  North  America.  8tu<ly  of  Asia  and  Africa,  noting 
especially  colonies  and  de|)endencie8  with  special  lessons  u|>on  productions  and  irov- 
emment.  Study  of  coal,  its  distribution  and  uses.  The  composition  and  purity  of 
air,  organs  of  respiration,  including  ventilation,  disinfectants,  exercise  and  clothing, 
vocal  organs  and  their  functions,  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

IV.  Ancient  America,  the  Northman,  voyages  and  discoveries  of  Columbus,  the 
Cabots,  an<l  Vespucci.  Special  attention  to  United  States  histor>^  from  176;^  to  17}%^. 
Reading  from  early  history  of  England.  Study  of  the  lo<!al  government  officials,  by 
whom  chosen,  duties,  etc.  Study  of  insular  government.  Study  government  and 
United  States  (Government  to  fix  simple  civic  proce»*es  clearly  in  the  mind. 

V.  Drawing  continued  in  harmonv  with  the  work  of  the  year  before.  Intro<luc- 
tion  of  lessons  in  modeling  and  woodwork.     Music  and  calisthenics. 

FOURTH    YEAR. 

I.  Study  of  literature.  The  reading  of  pedagogical  selections  and  general  survey 
of  the  field  of  English  and  Spanish  literary  development,  dwelling  especially  uj»oh 
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the  authors  that  have  touched  the  life  of  Porto  Rico.  Study  of  the  Knjflish  languajre 
continued,  including  remaining  partw  of  si)eech.  Rules  of  syntax.  Analyses  of 
sentences.  ' 

II.  Drill  on  definitions,  rules,  and  formulas  in  arithmetic.  Problems  and  theories 
relating  to  angles  and  lines.  Angles,  lines,  circles,  etc.,  beginning  algebra,  including 
factoring  and  ei]uationH  with  two  unknown  quantities.     Simple  accomit**. 

III.  Study  of  poisonous  plants  and  trees.  Lessons  on  light,  sun  and  electricity. 
Comparative  study  of  climate,  winds,  and  states  of  scK'iety.  The  nervous  systen'i. 
Organs  of  the  special  senses.  Effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  u|X)n  the  nerves. 
Appropriate  reading  relating  to  the  above  topic^s. 

IV.  Study  of  rec*ent  United  States  history.  Historv  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  present 
time.  Ri'ading  of  English  history  of  eighteenth  ana  nineteenth  centuries.  Prin- 
ciples of  State  government.  Object  of  laws,  and  duties  of  citizens  and  of  olticials. 
Rights  and  duties  of  nations,  war  and  ar*bit ration. 

V.  Drawing  in  any  meilium  of  conmion  objects.  Analvses  of  beautifully  colore<l 
nature  objects  for  color  scheme.  Study  of  buildings  and  their  influence.'  Simple 
perspective.  Study  of  historic  ornament  and  com]>lementarv  groujis  of  colors. 
Continuation  of  industrial  drawing  and  processes.     Drill  in  music  and  calisthenics. 

It  is  understood  that  this  is  a  mere  outline  to  be  followed  in  the  main.  That  in 
the  primary  school,  the  first  year,  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  time  shouM  be 
devote<l  to'(Troup  I,  25  per  cent  to  Group  V,  12  per  cent  to  Group  II  and  to  Group 
III,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  Group  IV.  Continuing  in  this  way  until  the 
third  year,  gradually  lessen  the  time  to  Group  I  and  to  Groui)  V,  increasing  the  time 
in  Groups  II,  III,  and  IV,  in  the  order  named,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  interme- 
diate grades  giving  35  per  cent  of  the  time  to  Group  I,  20  per  cent  to  Grouj)  V,  15 
per  cent  to  Group  II,  20  per  cent  to  Group  III,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to 
Group  IV.  Carrying  this  general  relation  tnroughout  the  four  years  of  the  intenne- 
diate  school,  and  never  sacrificing  the  language  work  to  any  other  feature  of  the 
course.  It  is  understood  further  that  in  the  rural  schools  only  that  part  of  the  course 
need  be  taken  up  which  is  not  printeil  in  brackets,  but  in  the  graded  si^hools,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  entire  course  of^study  should  be  undertaken  with  such  modifications 
an«l  omissions  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  by  local  conditions,  and  which  shall 
be  made  only  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  English  supervisor  of  the  district  and 
the  principal  of  the  school.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  enter  a  higher  grade  than  the 
one  in  which  they  can  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  It  is  easier  to  promote  a  child 
than  to  demote  one.  Therefore,  in  grading  the  children  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
it  is  better  to  put  them  in  the  next  lower  grade  than  in  the  one  next  higher.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  what  grade  a  pupil  is  in  as  it  is  a  (luestion  of  what  kind  of 
work  the  pupil  does  in  the  grade.  The  teacher  shouM  under  all  circumstances 
equip  herself  in  all  the  different  groups  of  studies  here  provided  for.  It  is  further 
recommended,  and  even  urged,  that  in  esLvh  school  there  shall  l)e  collecte<i  a  Lal)inet 
of  appropriate  objects  for  the  proiK'r  presentation  of  these  lessons.  These  objects 
may  oe  gathered  by  the  children  and  teacher  in  the  ncighlx)rho(3<l  or  j>urchased  by 
theboam  of  education,  or  made  by  the  children  themselves  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher.  It  is  a  poor  school  that  does  not,  through  its  own  resources,  provide  at 
lea^  some  equipment  to  do  objective  teaching.  The  real  test  of  good  teaching  is  to 
be  found  in  the  power  of  the  child  to  think  clearly  and  to  express  his  thought  in 
lan^page,  both  orally  and  written,  and  no  lesson  should  be  considered  well  taught 
until  the  child  has  acquired  the  ability  to  give  an  intelligent  reix)rt  of  its  knowlelge 
of  that  lesson.  Remember  that  it  takes  time  to  grow  mental  power,  and  that  to 
make  haste  slowly  and  to  do  good  work  well  is  better  than  ha«te  attended  by  super- 
ficial knowledge. 

Beyond  all  courses  of  studv,  and  more  important  than  any  part  or  i)arts  of  the 
same,  is  the  power  of  the  tea<'hing,  and  the  life  of  a  noble  teacher,  impressing  ujmju 
the  children  from  day  to  day  the  simple  lessons  of  Christian  manliness  and  woinan- 
ILnem,  earnest  devotion  to  country  and  home,  and  that  series  of  civic,  social,  and 
moral  virtues  which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  a  noble  character.  The  end  of  all 
true  teaching  is  right  living. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Under  section  26  of  the  school  law  a  ni^ht  school  may  be  opened  l)y 
the  commissioner  of  education  upon  the  petition  of  20  qualified  youii^'- 
men,  who,  for  justified  reasons,  can  not  attend  the  day  school.  Last 
year  several  of  these  schools  were  opened  as  soon  as  the  law  became 
operative.     Many  more  will  be  opened  this  yeav.   TYve  ^^\A\\o\v^^^N<isX 
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peculiar  conditions.  Man\^  laborers  and  clerks  petition  the  depart- 
ment for  qight  schools.  Under  the  law  those  above  the  legal  school 
age  are  not  entitled  to  receive  free  education  at  a  night  school,  yet 
these  are  the  ones  that  petition  most  earnestly  for  such  a  school.  Their 
action  reveals  the  great  desire  of  many  of  the  citizens  to  acquire  an 
education.  The  demand  is  for  instruction  in  the  English  language, 
in  the  histor\^  of  the  United  States,  and  in  arithmetic.  It  is  a  great 
opportunity,  and  one  that  must  be  seized.  As  soon  as  the  salary  list 
or  the  day  schools  is  exactly  determined  the  remainder  of  the  budget 
will  be  used  to  open  as  many  of  these  schools  as  the  available  finances 
will  allow. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  record  the  fact  that  many  private 
schools  are  being  conducted  in  Porto  Rico;  some  by  teachers  who  are 
not  able  to  pass  examinations  for  a  certificate,  and  hence  can  not  teach 
in  the  public  schools;  others,  and  by  far  the  larger  number,  by  reli- 
gious societies.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  devoting  much  time 
and  money  to  this  work.  The  Protestant  missions  also  maintain  schools 
in  many  cities.  None  of  these  affect  the  public  schools,  and  none  of 
these  private  schools  are  conducted  in  the  rural  portions  of  the  island. 
Since  the  percentage  of  rural  li^e  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  urban  life, 
it  is  manifest  that,  no  matter  to  what  extent  these  institutions  flourish, 
they  will  not  provide  education  for  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  these  private  schools,  but  I  wish  to 
record  mv  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  all  parochial 
schools — Catholic  and  Protestant  alike — have  been  conducted  in  har- 
mony with  the  purposes  of  the  department.  There  is  no  discord  in 
educational  work  in  Porto  Rico.  All  private  agencies  have  combined 
to  aid  the  Government  to  lessen  the  appalling  burden  of  illiteracy. 
Books,  supplies,  and  courses  of  study  used  by  the  public  schools  have 
been  adopted  by  the  private  schools. 

SECONDAIIY  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

With  the  inauguration  of  an  eflScient  svstem  of  elementary  schools 
and  of  a  normal  school  ample  to  provide  teachers  for  the  same,  the 
labor  of  providing  the  first  great  need  of  the  island  is  done.  Within 
a  year  some  pupils  will  complete  the  course  of  study  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  high  school  miist  then  be  instituted.  The  pupils  will  be 
prepared  to  pursue  the  course  of  study.  In  many  important  partic- 
ulars the  department  has  already  provided  for  this  work.  The  law  is 
already  upon  the  statute  books  for  their  organization  and  maintenance, 
the  normal  school  is  training  teachers  for  the  work,  t^uitable  buildings 
are  now  being  erected,  and  a  course  of  study  is  promulgated  and 
accompanies  this  report. 

We  nave  already  established  a  good  high  school  in  San  Juan.  It 
has  been  in  operation  one  year  and  opens  its  second  year  under  most 
favorable  auspices.  Its  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  English 
graded  school  in  the  Beneficencia  Building  in  San  Juan.  This  entire 
school  is  the  successor  of  the  model  and  training  school,  which  was 
conducted  until  July  1, 1900,  in  the  only  building  on  the  island  erected 
for  public  school  purposes.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  a  mys- 
terious fire— most  likely  from  exploding  chemicals  in  the  laboratory — 
on  the  above  date.  It  was  a  crude  frame  structure  and  cost,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Capt.  W.  V.  Judson  to  Brigadier-Genend  D^vis, 
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military  governor,  $10,183.26.  This  loss  was  partly  covered  by  insur- 
ance, which  I  recovered  soon  after  arriving  on  the  island.  The  total 
loss  by  this  fire  was  much  more.  In  the  building  were  stored  all  the 
books  and  supplies  of  the  department  for  use  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
island.     The  total  loss  was  more  than  $20,000. 

This  ''model  and  training  school"  had  no  relation  to  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  island.  It  was  an  institution  unique  in  its  chai'acter.  Dr. 
Groff  says:  *'It  was  originally  started  as  a  school  for  American  chil- 
di*en."  Of  its  work  he  adds:  ''It  was  the  laughing  stock  of  all  who 
knew  anything  about  schools,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  let  it  die  easily." 
Just  what  it  was  and  what  it  did  I  am  unable  to  state.  No  records 
remain  and  no  one  seems  able  or  willing  to  make  a  statement  of  its 
work.  I  am,  however,  glad  to  record  that  it  had  in  its  corps  some 
excellent  teachers.  These  were  transferred  to  the  new  graded  and 
high  school,  where  they  have  continued  to  do  good  work. 

The  present  graded  and  high  school  is  an  articulate  part  of  the  entire 
system  of  schools.  The  elementary  school  has  eignt  grades,  all  in 
successful  operation,  possessing  the  same  course  of  study  as  the  other 
graded  schools  of  l*orto  Rico,  with  this  sole  difference,  that  the 
instruction  is  in  English  and  not  in  Spanish.  All  the  teachers  are- 
from  the  States  of  the  Union.  These  teachers  are  doing  as  good  work 
as  one  would  find  in  any  city  of  equal  size  in  the  States. 

The  hiffh  school  is  in  two  divisions — the  English  and  the  Spanish. 
The  pupils  in  the  former  come  up  through  the  grades  above  design 
natea,  and  the  pupils  of  the  latter  come  up  through  the  grades  of  the 
5  elementary  schools  of  the  city.  This  high  school  has  a  faculty  of  6 
teachers,  and  will  need  at  least  2  more  before  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  The  growth  of  the  school  demands  increased  quarters,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  soon  the  military  government  of  the  United  States  will 
transfer  to  the  insular  government  some  of  the  many  excellent  build- 
ings now  needlessly  held  bv  the  army.  In  one  of  these  the  high 
school  should  be  installed.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  some  of  the 
buildings  rightfully  belong  to  the  insular  government,  and  if  so,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  should  at  once  be  transferred,  that  the  schools  may 
have  proper  and  adequate  buildings.  The  need  of  this  is  all  the  more 
imperative  when  it  is  recalled  that  San  Juan  is  a  congested  city.  Its 
location  on  an  island  is  such  that  it  can  not  grow,  except  to  the  east- 
ward, and  here  the  army  has  laid  a  strong  hand  upon  all  the  unoccu- 
pied area.  Land  is  exceedingly  costly  in  the  city.  The  municipality 
IS  financially  emban'assed.  Phe  city  is  overflowing  with  children. 
The  school  board  has  just  opened  six  new  grades  in  a  rented  house. 
There  are  thousands  waiting  a  school,  and  the  largest  and  best  build- 
ings are  half  empty,  a  soldier  standing  guard.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
United  State^^  Army  is  holding  possession  of  property  which  the 
schools  greatly  neea,  and  the  children  play  in  the  streets,  waiting 
patiently  for  an  educational  opportunity. 

The  only  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  year  to  which  I  have  yielded 
acQuiescence  came  from  a  few  people  who  wished  higher  institutions 
of  learning  to  be  created  before  the  elementary  work  was  organized. 
I  have  answered  these  people  that  the  greater  need  was  to  the  larger 
number,  and  hence  we  pushed  the  elementary  school  to  the  point  of 
complete  organization  and  gave  the  high-school  work  only  partial  sup- 
port. In  addition  to  this  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  wise  to  e^ow^xwwfc 
the  separation  of  the  old  Spanish  higher  scboo\s  lor  awoXXxex  ^^•ax^>i}M^ 
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we  might  all  the  more  readily  introduce  honest  high-school  eflfort.  The 
only  pupils  now  in  any  sense  fit,  even  by  age,  to  take  up  secondary 
studies  are  a  few  Americans  and  those  who  formerly  attended  the 
"Instituto,"  an  institution  so  utterljr  void  of  integrity  in  its  Work  that 
it  was  summarily  closed  by  the  military  government.  These  pupils 
were  foolishly  allowed  to  pursue  studies  beyond  their  comprehension 
and  thus  to  acquire  a  wholly  superficial  view  of  study.     Schools  were 

fiven  ambitious  names  regardless  of  the  elementary  work  they  did. 
'upils  without  elementary  training  were  taken  into  advanced  work. 
Education  had  lost  ita  vital  quality  of  sincerity  and  thoroughness. 

We  can  now  rehabilitate  the  higher  education  of  the  people  upon  an 
honest  basis.  We  will  know  what  a  pupil  can  do  before  we  allow  him 
to  pursue  higher  studies.  A  wholesome  public  sentiment  for  thorough 
training  is  now  developed.  We  are  ready  for  high  schools;  we  are 
not  yet  ready  for  colleges.  No  people  of  college  grade  will  be  fitted 
here  for  two  or  more  years  to  come.  The  Government  wisely  decided 
to  follow  the  order  of  the  historic  evolution  of  a  school  system.  Once 
lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  in  good  elementary  schools,  and  it  is 
an  easy  and  inevitable  task  to  construct  all  forms  of  higher  training 
as  needed.  Another  matter  of  moment  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
old  concept  was  education  for  the  chosen  few  and  dense  ignorance  for 
the  children  of  the  toilers;  the  new  concept  is  education  lor  all.  The 
old  system  was  aristocratic;  the  new  system  is  democratic.  The  spirit 
of  American  institutions  and  the  ideals  of  the  American  people,  strange 
as  they  do  seem  to  some  in  Porto  Rico,  must  be  the  only  spirit  and  the 
only  ideals  incorporated  in  the  school  system  of  Porto  Rico. 

Course  op  Study  for  the  San  Juan  High  School, 
first  year. 

I.  Literature:  The  readinc  of  the  Standard  Fifth  Reader  and  supplemental  works 
on  English  literature.  English  grammar,  including  etymology  and  syntax,  especially 
the  oral  analysis  of  sentences  rather  than  any  system  of  diagrams.  iB^nning  Latin 
and  Spanish.     (Fifteen  periods  a  week.) 

IL  Mathemathics:  A  thorough  drill  in  arithmetic,  including  especially  percenta^ire 
and  its  applications,  to  be  followed  with  problems  growing  out  of  all  the  subjects 
covered  during  the  grammar  grades.  Algebra:  Beginning  with  the  subject  and 
extending  through  the  fundamental  processes,  factoring  and  simple  equations. 
Aj)plications  of  arithmetic  to  business  atrcounta.     (Ten  periods  a  week.) 

IIL  Biology,  including  laboratory  practice  with  the  microscope  and  covering  the 
general  field  of  animal  and  vegetable  oiology  in  a  descriptive  sense,  with  such  general 
analytical  work  as  the  laboratory  can  conveniently  provide.  Physics:  General  appli- 
cation to  the  forces  of  nature,  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  of  industrial 
machinery  and  including  a  general  knowledge  of  natural  forces.  Complete  geography. 
(Seven  periods  a  week.) 

IV.  History  of  the  United  States.  Complete  history  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  general 
studv  of  history,  special  stress  to  be  laid  upon  the  laws  and  duties  of  citizens  and 
officials  of  nations,  together  with  the  bearing  of  European  history  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Porto  Rico.     (Three  periods  a  week. ) 

V.  Drawing  from  object.  Study  of  historic  drawing.  Simple  architectural  draw- 
ing.    Drill  in  music  and  calisthenics.     (Four  periods  a  week.) 

SECOND   YEAR. 

I.  English  classics.  Latin,  Caesar.    Spanish.     (Twelve  periods  a  week. ) 

II.  Al^bra  (continued).    Geometry  and  trigonometry.     (Ten  periods  a  week.) 

III.  Biology  (continued).    Physics  (continued).     (Eight  periods  a  week.) 

IV.  (jenerfid  history  (completed).    Civil  Government.     (Four  periods  a  week.) 

V.  Drawing,  music,  and  calisthenics.     (Four  periods  a  week.) 
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THIRD   YEAR. 


I.  English  Classics.     Latin,  Virgil.    Spanish.     (Twelve  periods  a  week. ) 

II.  Geometry  and  trigonometry  (completed).     (Eight  periods  a  week.) 

III.  Biology.    Chemistry.     (Eight  i)eriodH  a  week.) 

IV.  Constitution  of  the  bnited  States.  Civics,  History  of  England.  (Four  periods 
a  week. ) 

V.  Drawing,  music,  calisthenics,  composition.     (Four  periods  a  week.) 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

(To  be  supplied.) 

A   NEW  OPPORTUNITY   FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

In  his  admirable  inaugural  address  the  Hon.  William  H.  Hunt,  gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  says: 

Porto  Rico  holds  a  significant  national  position.  Lying  in  the  oceans  between 
North  and  South  America,  haliway  between  New  York  and  Para,  on  the  way  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  isthmian  canal,  forming  the  gateway  for  the  passing  of  ships 
from  Europe  to  Central  America,  Porto  Rico  demands  the  attention  of  those  who 
foresee  that  in  the  struggle  for  commerce  our  main  country  must  speedily  extend  its 
trade  with  the  40,000,000  of  people  dwelling  south  of  us.  Transportation  lines  will 
multiply  as  relations  grow  more  intimate,  and  the  harbors  of  Porto  Rico  should  con- 
tribute to  this  commercial  expansion.  This  island  should  be  the  emporium  of  the 
West  Indies. 

If  the  commercial  significance  is  so  great,  is  not  also  its  educational 
significance?  Already  above  300  young  men  and  women  from  Porto 
Rico  alone  are  studying  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
The  number  is  constantly  increasing.  The  great  need  is  to  prepare 
these  young  people  here  for  college  work  in  the  States.  To  accom- 
plish this  the  department  is  bending  its  energies,  but  there  is  demand 
that  the  local  government  can  not  supply.  The  children  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  San  Juan,  one  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  already  have  sought 
admission  to  the  public  schools  here.  It  would  be  compai'atively  an 
easy  task  to  assemole  in  San  Juan  500  3- oung  men  and  250  young  women 
to  pursue  college  preparatory  studies.  Sixty  per  cent  of  these  would 
come  from  contiguous  islands  and  from  South  America. 

Some  farseeing  and  patriotic  college  or  university  in  the  United 
States  will  find  here  in  San  Juan  unequaled  facilities  to  create  a  great 
preparatory  school.  There  is  a  large  group  of  well-to-do  merchants, 
professional  men,  and  planters  who  are  abundantly  able  and  willing 
to  pay  for  su^h  an  education  if  it  were  offered  them.  They  now  send 
their  children  to  Habana,  to  Spain,  and»  to  France.  The  tremendous 
significance  of  an  American  preparatory  school  of  high  grade  must  be 
recognized.  It  would  turn  a  steady  stream  of  students  to  American 
colleges.  It  would  give  the  thought  life  of  the  island  in  the  near  future 
wholly  to  American  models.  It  would  be  a  national  rain  beyond  com- 
pute. And  the  people  recognize  the  need  of  this.  What  great  insti- 
tution in  America  will  first  recognize  this  open  door,  enter  upon  this 
work,  and  preempt  the  higher  life  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  South  American  republics? 

CERTAIN   FACTORS   OF   IMPORTANCE. 

One  often  finds  the  superficial  writer  stating  that  the  Poi*to  Uican 
problem  is  the  same  as  tne  Philippine  problem;  and  similar  ^^xv^^V^«e» 
statements  are  constantly  being  made,  to  the  great  \iv\\3lt^  oi  e\V^  ^q^- 
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ernment  here.  Without  pretending  to  draw  comparisons,  it  does  seem 
necessary  that  a  few  facts  that  largely  condition  the  educational  prob- 
lem here  should  be  stated. 

This  people  has  a  civilization  that,  in  many  respects,  is  as  far  advanced 
as  that  of  anv  stable  country  of  Europe  or  America.  It  is  wide  of 
the  mark  to  think  these  people  lacking  in  civilization.  It  is  not  the 
absence  but  the  kind  of  civilization  that  impairs  our  progress.  The 
forms  of  the  civilization  developed  here  under  Spanish  domination 
are  so  thoroughly  fixed,  so  inelastic,  that  the  real  aifficulty  is  not  so 
much  to  impart  a  new  as  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  old  civilization. 
Before  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock,  Puerto  Rico  was  a  well-devel- 
oped and  socially  organized  community.  That  some  elements  of  this 
old  civilization  are  admirable  and  much  to  be  desired  is  patent  to  any 
student.     That  others  are  greatly  to  be  regretted  is  equally  true. 

There  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of  all  cooperative  a<*tivity.  The  people 
have  not  learned  to  work  together  on  any  basis  of  equalitv  wnat- 
ever.  This  manifests  itself  in  almost  every  ph^e  of  public  life.  It 
shows  itself  in  the  failure  of  school-board  treasurers  to  secure  bonds 
men;  in  the  actions  of  school  boards,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  wholly  domi- 
nated by  one  man,  and  this  man  frequently  not  a  member  of  the  board, 
and  in  the  universal  aspect  of  the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  There  is 
conspicuous  absence  of  the  deep  and  healthy  community  concern,  that 

?ublic  spiritedness  which  makes  for  social  progress  in  education, 
eachers  have  not  the  power  to  organize  and  to  discuss  and  to  advance 
each  other.  All  such  matters  must  be  initiated  and  conducted  for 
them.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  kindergarten,  later  on,  can  help  the 
work. 

There  is  a  manifest  intolerance  in  the  thought  of  the  people.  Those 
who  do  not  share  in  one's  political  or  family  ties  are  shown  no  consid- 
eration. The  rights  of  a  minority  are  unknown.  Thus  the  cooperative 
action  of  a  board  is  lost,  and  the  representative  character  of  local 
control  is  nullified.  The  department  has  steadily  held  for  true  social 
ideals  in  this  matter,  and  is  removing  offending  partisans  as  rapidly  as 
the  law  will  allow.  The  local  sentiment  is  also  gi*adually  asserting 
itself  in  support  of  the  commissioner,  and  such  selfish  procedure  will 
soon  become  so  unpopular  as  to  render  it  rare  if  not  unknown. 

There  is  a  lack  of  national  conscientiousness  as  touching  public  duty. 
Accustomed  for  centuries  to  a  government  that  did  not  scruple  to  use 
its  high  power  for  its  own  ends,  natumlly  there  has  grown  up  here 
among  some  a  feeling  that  fche  government  is  an  entity  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  in  any  manner  that  may  present  itself;  among  others,  a 
feeling  that  the  government  must  protect  and  provide  for  them.  It  is 
a  dailv  experience  to  rebuke  some  offending  person,  or  to  have  another, 
who  has  no  sense  of  self-support,  boldly  request  government  aid  for 
personal  ends.  This  mirrors  itself  in  the  school  life.  Children  do  not 
scruple  to  offend  against  what  seem  to  be  the  plainest  precepts  of 
ethics. 

An  entirelv  new  group  of  citizens  now  attend  school  in  Poito  Rico. 
Under  the  Spanish  Government  about  250,000  pesos  was  devoted  to 
education.  This  is  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  budget.  Under 
the  civil  government  $501,000  is  devoted  to  maintenance,  and  $235,000 
to  school  extension  in  Porto  Rico.  This  maintenance  rund  is  25  per 
cent  of  the  entire  insular  budget.  No  money  was  expended  by  Spain 
for  schoo]  extension. 
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This  is  a  fair  comparison  of  the  relative  systems,  and  explains  the 
statement  that  a  large  new  group  is  for  the  first  time  given  an  educa- 
tion. This  group  represents  the  poor  people — the  laborers — of  Porto 
Rico,  and  explains  wny  the  department  has  opened  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  rural  schools.  The  children,  coming  from  these  homes  of 
the  poor,  are  not  well  clad  and  not  well  nourished.  They  have  no  con- 
ception of  social  and  domestic  life.  They  are,  however,  the  most  prom- 
ising pupils  in  the  schools.  They  wear  the  most  limited  clothing,  and 
these  often  in  tatters;  but  they  are  not  denied  admission  to  the  free 
schools  if  they  are  at  all  modestly  covered.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  a  barefoot  and  barehead  boy,  wearing  trousers  and  sleeve- 
less shirt,  marching  to  school  and  receiving  this  his  inalienable  right 
as  a  child  of  the  Republic,  a  free  education  under  the  flag.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  touching  evidences  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  some  simple 
home  to  send  its  children  to  school.  The  ffirls  of  a  certain  rural  school 
far  in  the  Humacao  district  were  leaving  tne  school  as  I  passed.  They 
were  neatly  and  cleanly  dressed.  I  saw  perhaps  10  of  these  children 
immediately  sit  down  quietly  by  the  woodside  and  remove  their  shoes 
and  stockings.  Placing  them  carefully  under  their  arms,  they  walked  ♦ 
barefooted  to  their  homes.  This,  the  teacher  informed  me,  was  done 
every  day  in  order  that  the  shoes  and  stockings  might  not  wear  out! 
It  is  such  cases  as  this,  and  they  are  quite  numerous,  that  touch  one's 
heart  and  renew  one's  determination  to  give  these  people  all  the  bless- 
ings and  assistance  within  the  power  of  the  government. 

There  is  always  the  difficulty  of  the  two  languages.  The  pupils 
speak  a  very  imperfect  Spanish.  The  rural  teachers  and  many  of  the 
graded  have  the  same  patois.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  have  pure  Cas- 
tilian  Spanish  taught  m  the  schools  by  many  of  the  native  teachers. 
The  American  teachers  are  also  acquiring  this  imperfect  Spanish.  In 
our  high  school  and  in  the  normal  school  the  teachers  use  correct 
Spanish.  The  English  that  the  pupils  acquire  is  not  always  good. 
Tne  army  gave  the  children  the  first  English  vocabular}^  and  it  is  not 
a  credit  to  the  United  States  that  the  first  Englivsh  spoken  here  was 
largely  slang  and  vulgarity.  The  children  are  oravely  mastering  the 
English  language.  It  is  now  possible  for  one  to  find  anywhere  in  the 
island  children  who  can  converse  in  English.  In  sending  the  voung 
men  to  the  United  States  under  legislative  provision  the  candidates 
were  examined  in  the  English  language  and  did  very  creditable  work. 

The  Spanish  language  is  precious  to  these  people.  All  their  history 
and  their  traditions  and  their  civilization  are  bound  up  with  it.  The 
schools  must  not  lightly  turn  this  fact  aside.  The  children  must  for 
vears  to  come  have  some  training  in  their  mother  tongue.  But  English 
Will  develop  marvelously  and  will  become  the  commercial  and  domestic 
language  of  the  island  within  much  less  time  than  in  other  of  the 
earlier  acquisitions  by  the  United  States  of  Spanish  territory.  The 
logic  of  the  situation  is  that  the  English  language  will  become  finally 
universal. 

There  is,  of  course,  apparent  on  all  sides  the  inevitable  concomi- 
tants of  tropical  peoples  and  of  the  Latin  races.  These  will  remain  in 
spite  of  the  vigor  and  the  energv  of  the  Saxon  influences.  The  school 
will  recognize  these,  will  steadily  press  against  them,  will  find  them 
only  partly  susceptible  of  modification,  and  will  in  time  be  modifie,d 
by  them.  Thus  we  shall  have  in  this  island  for  \\\^  ^ic^V  Wvci^  ^  w^^ 
prodact  in  education,  a  system  that  is  democratic  \t\  \\;i^  e^ivlVv^  ^^yv^^\%^ 
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AuGUT  2,  1901. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  June  24,  and  to  thank  vou  most 
heartily  for  the  same.  I  Ijeg  permission  to  answer  your  question  as  to  **^Vhat  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  maintaming  the  library  if  established"  by  inclosing  herewith 
a  certified  copy  of  the  action  taken  by  the  city  council  of  San  Juan  on  July  30,  from 
which  rei?olutions  you  will  notice  that  this  city  pledges  itself  to  vote  $6,000  annual 
maintenance  fund  for  the  support  of  this  library  in  case  you  honor  us  and  help  us 
by  establishing  the  same. 

I  ask  vour  indulgence  while  I  attempt  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  conditions 
here  which  I  think  will  help  you  to  form  a  proper  conception  of  our  needs  with 
reference  to  the  library.  The  city  of  San  Juan,  with  its  environments,  represents  a 
population  of  4H,728  inhabitants.  The  entire  population  of  the  island  is  953,243. 
San  Juan  is  the  capital  of  the  island.  It  has  the  largest  number  of  schools  of  any- 
city  on  the  island,  there  ])eing  now^  38  schools,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  department 
to  increase  this  number  to  50  in  October.  These  children  have  no  books  save  those 
furnished  them  free  by  the  Government  as  texts  in  the  schools.  The  ^reat  majority 
of  these  children  come  from  homes  where  life  is  congested  and  where  ]ust  now  there 
is  a  beginning  of  the  desire  to  consult  good  ]x)oks.  Many  of  the  parents  are  learning- 
to  reail  from  their  own  children  out  of  school  hours.  There  is  also  in  this  citv  the 
governing  and  profea*<ional  group  that  dominate  the  thought  of  the  island,  'these 
are  also  without  adequate  literature.  The  number  of  i>eople  in  this  island  who  have 
during  the  past  year  learne<l  to  read  English  is  considerably  above  40,000.  There  is 
no  literature  in  the  English  language  to  meet  this  growing  demand,  and  unless  these 
people  are  given  now  good  books  they  will  lapse  a^in  into  the  old  habits  of  indiffer- 
ence and  illiteracy.  It  is  impossible  for  the  public  schools  to  provide  the  literature 
necessary  to  save  these  people  from  themselves  after  they  leave  the  schools. 

1  may  add  that  there  is  a  free  library  now  in  this  city  containing  a]x)ut  5,000  vol- 
umes of  anticpiated  Spanish  literature  and  the  Government  reports  from  Washington 
for  the  past  two  years.  This  library  I  have  gathered  into  rooms  temporarily  in  the 
post-otfice  building,  and  the  library  is  supported  by  an  appropriation  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Porto  Rico  amounting  for  the  fiscal  year  to  $2,420,  of  which  $1,080  is  used 
for  salaries,  the  remainder  for  equipment  and  contingent  expenses.  I  w^ould  respect- 
fully call  your  attention,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that  the  government  of  Porto  Rico 
would  in  all  probability  supplement  the  action  of  the  town  council  of  San  Juan,  thus 
giving  a  maintenance  fund  of  approximately  $8,000  or  $9,000.  As  president  of  this 
free  library,  I  can  safely  assure  you  that  as  soon  as  a  good  library  building  is  erected 
the  entire  collection  now  in  the  libmry  would  be  transferred  to  the  new  library 
building  and  l)ecome  a  part  of  its  equipment.  There  would  also  be  transferred  with 
this  library  some  five  or  six  large  oil  paintings  sent  here  many  years  ago  by  Sjmin  as 
the  nucleus  for  an  art  gallery.  These  paintings  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  are  regarded  by  critics  as  of  consiclerable  artistic  merit. 

The  city  of  San  Juan  is  the  most  densely  populated  city  in  Porto  Rico.  It  is 
located  on  a  narrow  island  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  superb  bay  on  the 
south.  The  city  can  grow  in  but  one  direction — to  the  eastward.  Its  present  east- 
ern terminus  is  the  Plaza  Colon,  upon  which  fronts  the  theater  of  the  city,  and  the 
old  Spanish  fort,  San  Cristobal.  Tnere  is  room  on  the  eastern  front  of  this  plaza  for 
the  erection  of  a  splendid  library  building.  Thirty-three  thousand  people  in  the 
city  proper  and  13,000  in  a  suburb  called  Puerta  de  Tierra,  lust  east  of  the  site,  and 
l)eyon<l  that  20,000  more  in  a  suburb  called  Santurce,  would  be  within  convenient 
walking  or  trolley  distance  of  this  library.  The  location  is  the  best  in  the  city  and 
the  ground  will  be  given  free  for  the  library.  This  ground  is  worth  approximately 
$20,000. 

The  proposition  in  brief,  therefore,  is  that  we  agree  to  furnish  the  l>e8t  site  in  the 
city,  the  city  council  has  already  agree<l  to  provide  a  maintenance  fund  of  $6,000  per 
year,  and  tlie  insular  legislature  will  without  doubt  continue  to  the  new  library  what 
It  now  does  for  its  present  meager  attempt  to  furnish  reading  matter  for  these  people. 
May  I  l>e  permitted  to  suggest  that  a  building  should  be  erecte<i  on  this  ground  at  a 
cost  of  not  less  than  iB100,0()0,  and  an  equipment  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
furniture  and  cases  of  $50,000  could  be  aaded  in  order  that  the  entire  ec|uipment 
would  }k^  ade(iuate  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  be  a  credit  to  the  American 
a<lministration,  to  the  American  Government,  and  to  the  generosity  and  philanthropy 
that  would  make  possible  this  great  need  of  these  people. 

In  your  letter  you  state<l  that  usually  the  city  is  expected  to  provide  one-tenth  of 
the  amount  donated  as  an  annual  maintenance  fund.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that 
the  maintenance  fund  here  would  be  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  donation  than  would  l>e  required  in  a  city  in  the  North?  There  would  be  no 
expense  here  for  fuel,  and  no  provision  would  be  needed  for  artificial  ventilation, 
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and  the  cost  of  electric  light  for  the  evening  would  be  verv  reasonable  for  the  reason 
that  the  electric  light  company  would  make  a  8j)ecial  recluction  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  in  a  public  charitable  institution.  I  am  quite  confident  that  the  fund  indi- 
cated above  as  a  maintenance  fund  would  accomplish  more  here  than  double  the 
amount  in  a  city  in  the  North  where  the  rigors  of  the  climate  would  require  different 
treatment  and  largely  increased  expenses.  We  wish  esi»ecially  to  emphasize  this 
point  because  we  believe  it  would  be  right  that  you  should  l)ear  this  in  min<l  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  this  city  is  struggling  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  help 
its  people  to  a  higher  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  plane,  and  from  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  financial  status  of  the  city  1  feel  warranted  in  stating  that  they 
have  made  a  generous  provision  within  the  scope  of  their  means. 

After  careful  consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  governor  and  the  executive  heads 
and  the  city  oflScials  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  I  should  lay  these  facts  before 
you,  and  that  I  should  further  suggest  that,  in  order  that  this  trust  may  be  ]>roj)erly 
and  promptly  executed,  the  fund  for  this  library  should  l)e  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
a  competent  committee  of  three  or  five  individuals,  preferably  three,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  request  that  you  designate  as  the  three  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Hon.  Wm. 
H.  Hunt;  the  commissioner  of  education,  whose  name  apj)ears  below;  and  the  alcalde 
of  the  city  of  San  Juan,  Hon.  Manuel  Egozcue.  This  committee  would  innnediately 
take  charge  of  the  whole  problem  and  push  it  to  a  sj)eedvand  j)roper  conclusion,  and 
would,  perhaps,  better  than  any  other  committee,  be  able  to  carry  out  in  detail  your 
directions  ana  wishes  with  reference  to  the  library. 

I  need  not  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  former  fetter  and  what  rests  daily  strongly 
upon  my  conscience,  that  the  crying  need  of  these  people  is  just  such  a  library,  that 
we  do  not  have  within  ourselves  the  resources  to  provide  it,  and  that  we  turn  to  you 
in  our  great  need  and  in  this  emergency  earnestly  petitioning  you  to  give  this  matter 
your  early  and,  we  sincerely  hope,  favorable  consideration. 

Awaiting  with  deep  concern  your  reply  hereto,  I  am,  with  great  resi>ect,  very  sin- 
cerely, yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Commvtsioner, 

Hon.  Andrew  Carnegie, 

Skibo  Castle f  Ardgay,  Scoilnnd. 

The  need  of  a  complete  exhibit  of  pedagogical  literature,  text-book.s, 
and  school  apparatus  early  impressed  itself  upon  me.  When  rooms 
were  secured  for  the  department  offices  it  was  arranged  that  two  large 
and  convenient  rooms  be  set  aside  for  this*  purpose.  Requests  for 
donations  of  exhibits  were  mailed  to  many  friends  in  the  States,  and 
we  have  already  received  about  300  Volumes  and  many  pieces  of  school 
apparatus.  These  were  deliv'ered  here  free  by  the  Government  trans- 
port service,  and  man}^  additional  donations  will  arrive  in  the  next 
lortnight.  The  department  has  also  purchased  standard  pedagogical 
w^orks  to  the  number  of  500  volumes.  In  these  rooms  we  nave  a  com- 
plete pedagogical  literature.  These  volumes  are  carefully  catalogued, 
and  the  rooms  are  open  to  the  public  daily  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  ^  p.  m. 
Already  many  persons  have  come  to  consult  the  volumes,  to  study  the 
development  of  text-book  making,  and  to  ascertain  what  is  possible  in 
the  equipment  of  a  first-class  school. 

This  museum  and  library  is  of  great  educational  value.  The  teachers 
of  Porto  Rico  never  saw  the  best  books  and  supplies.  They  know 
little  of  the  vast  arra}^  of  school  aids,  and  to  them  a  visit  to  this  depart- 
ment will  be  a  revelation  and  an  inspiration.  Citizens  also  find  here 
the  possibilities  for  elementary  education,  and  are  led  to  request  that 
8chool  boards  provide  with  increasing  liberality  the  best  material  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  Volumes  from  this  library  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  assistant  commissioner  of  education,  be  taken  from 
the  rooms  for  a  limited  time.  Already  over  850  volumes  have  })een 
takeir  from  the  library,  and  hundreds  have  been  consulted  in  the  room. 
It  is  the  purpose  to  make  this  library  and  museum  serve  in  the  fullest 
possible  manner  the  need  for  authentic  educational  literatvivo. 
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Beginning  one  year  ago  without  a  single  volume,  the  library  now 
contains  1,368  volumes.  T^hese  are  in  conntant  use.  The  entire  cost 
hsLS  been  less  than  $800.  The  assistant  commissioner  has  selected  about 
200  volumes  of  the  best  pedagogical  literature,  which  he  mails  regu- 
larly to  teachers,  allowing  each  teacher  two  weeks  in  which  to  return 
the  Volume.  Thus  the  same  volume  has  been  sent  to  as  many  as  15 
teachers,  and  these  books  have  been  read  and  reread  by  the  supervisors 
and  teachers  throughout  the  island. 

The  third  activity  in  library  work  on  the  island  is  due  to  the  work 
of  earnest  teachers  and  super\-isiors,  who  have  commenced  the  estab- 
lishment of  school  libraries  in  many  parts  of  the  island.  I  was  recently 
shown  through  a  school  which  contained  what  the  children  were  proud 
to  call  their  libmry.  The  case  for  the  books  was  a  box  in  which  the 
supplies  for  the  scfiool  were  sent  from  this  department.  The  children, 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  considerable  skill,  had  converted  the  cover 
of  this  box  into  three  shelves,  and  had  placed  the  box  on  end  in  one 
corner  of  the  schoolroom.  Tnis  was  their  bookcase,  and  the  children 
had  taken  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  filling  these  simple  shelves 
with  good  books  for  themselves  and  their  comnuies.  By  actual  count 
there  were  14  ])ooks  in  the  case  at  the  time,  and  the  teacher  proudlv 
informed  me  that  the  children  were  already  in  possession  of  enough 
money  to  secure  six  more.  If  the  good  people  of  the  United  States 
could  realize  how  much  it  means  to  these  children  to  have  books,  and 
if  they  could  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  struj^gle  that  attends  the 
poor  child  in  his  effort  to  get  hold  of  good  reading  matter,  I  believe 
they  would  send  to  these  children  large  numbers  of  suitable  books. 
If  such  books  were  sent  to  this  department  the}'  would  be  distributed 
at  once  where  they  would  do  the  largest  amount  of  good.  Not  long 
since  a  number  of  magazines  were  collected  from  a  few  friends  here. 
The}'  were  sent  out  oven  the  island  to  the  teachers,  and  their  gmtef  ul 
acknowledgment  more  than  repaid  the  donors  for  their  trouble,  and 
gave  additional  evidence  of  the  great  hunger  for  good  reading  matter 
existing  in  all  directions. 

PATRIOTIC   EXERCISES. 

Almost  every  school  on  the  island  has  an  American  flag.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  were  recentlv  presented  bv  the  Lafayette  Post,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  New  ll'ork  City.  These  now  float  over  the  new 
schools  opened  in  October  last.  Tfie  patriotic  philanthropy  of  this 
post  is  worthy  of  commendation.  In  almost  every  city  of  the  island, 
and  at  many  rural  schools,  the  children  meet  and  salute  the  flag  as  it  is 
flung  to  the  breeze.  The  raising  of  the  flag  is  the  signal  that  school 
has  commenced,  and  the  flag  floats  during  the  entire  sessions.  The 
pupils  then  sing  America,  Htiil  Columbia,  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and 
other  patriotic  songs.  The  marvel  is  that  they  sing  these  in  English. 
The  first  English  many  of  them  know  is  the  ftnglish  of  our  national 
songs.  The  influence  is  far-reaching.  In  many  schools  the  children 
also  sing  Borinquen,  the  canto  provincial  of  the  island.  It  was  pro- 
scribed in  former  days,  and  is  now  all  the  more  precious  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

Washington's  Birthday  exercises  were  proposed  and  outlined  by  this 
department  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  supervisors.  Immediately  the 
teachers  took  up  the  suggestion  and  the  children  were  enthusiastic  in 
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their  devotion  to  the  plan.  As  a  result  these  exercises  were  held  on  a 
8oale  so  vast  and  so  successful  that  the  friends  of  the  schools  were  more 
tlian  pleased.  We  had  no  conception  of  this  latent  power.  These  exer- 
cises were  a  fitting  occasion  to  display  their  patriotism  and  their  school 
training.  In  each  case  the  exercises  consisted  of  patriotic  songs  and 
speeches  on  Washington  and  on  patriotism  })v  the  pupils.  The  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  theaters  and  largest  halls  of  all  the  cities,  and 
when  no  room  could  be  had  large  enough  the  exercises  were  in  the 
open  air.  In  a  number  of  cities  bands  of  music  headed  processions  of 
cnildren  as  they  marched  through  the  city  streets.  Leading  citizens 
donated  funds  to  defi*ay  expenses.  In  not  a  few  smaller  cities  dulce 
(light  refreshments)  were  served  free  to  all  the  children  at  the  close  of 
the  exercises. 

In  San  Juan  his  excellency  the  governor  and  his  cabinet  and  the 
members  of  the  legislature  joined  with  hundreds  of  citizens  to  honor 
the  occasion.  The  regimental  band  was  generously  given  by  Colonel 
Buchanan,  and  the  day's  exercises  were  of  a  most  satisfactory  and 
impressive  character. 

At  least  25,(K)0  children  participated  in  these  exercises,  and  perhaps 
5,000  citizens  joined  in  the  patriotic  demonstration.  These  exercises 
have  done  much  to  Americanize  the  island,  much  more  than  any  other 
single  agency.  No  such  demonstration  wjis  ever  witnessed  in  Porto 
Kioo.^  The  young  minds  are  being  molded  to  follow  the  example  of 
Washington.  It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  results  so  far  achieved 
in  our  work. 

The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  flag,  known  to  the  children  now 
as  *'  flag  day,"  was  more  generally  o})sorved  than  I  have  evef  known 
it  to  be  observed  in  the  States,  and  more  enthusiastically.  This  day 
was  declared  by  the  department  a  half-holiday,  a  programme  was  pro- 
posed, a  history  of  the  flag  was  s(»nt  to  each  teacher,  and  the  afternoon 
was  given  to  a  universal  celebration  of  the  flag  of  the  Union.  Forty 
thousand  children  were  assisted  that  day  bv  upward  of  (30,000  citizens 
in  doing  honor  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Everywhere  the  most  enthu- 
siastic meetings  were  held,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  was  the  greatest 
dav  of  patriotic  devotion  to  our  flag  ever  celebrated  in  the  Tropics. 

In  San  Juan  all  the  children  marched  through  the  principal  streets. 
Each  of  the  thousands  of  pupils  carried  a  flag:  many  were  costumed 
in  the  national  colors.  It  nappened  that  our  governor  and  his  wife 
drove  out  the  street  as  the  pamde  moved  in  the  opix>site  direction. 
The  governor  confessed  he  had  forgotten  what  manner  of  da}^  it  was, 
but  when  the  happy  children  for  squares  came  to  attention  and  saluted 
as  he  drove  bj'^,  he  was  most  cordially  reminded  that  the  children  knew 
what  natal  day  it  was.  Down  this  long  line  of  waving  flags,  cheer- 
ing children,  and  happy  tea(»hers  the  governor  passed  in  a  triumph 
such  as  few  men  have  accorded  them.  One  of  the  two  Loyal  Legion 
men  in  the  island  at  the  time,  and  one  who  had  at  times  a  none  too 
hopeful  view  of  the  future,  was  touched  to  tears.  He  could  compre- 
hend this  expression  of  the  children.  He  turned  to  a  companion  and 
said,  '*  This  is  the  most  gloriously  hopeful  scene  1  have  witnessed  in 
Porto  Rico.  This  is  a  great  work."  He  voiced  unanimous  judgment. 
Twenty  thousand  small  flags  were  used  that  dav,  furnished  f)v  the 
department  for  the  schools.  The  scene  in  San  Juan  was  duplicated 
everywhere.  It  was  a  field  day  of  American  patriotism.  TKoi  ^i\\\\^ 
demonstration  was  repeated  in  the  magniftccwt  ¥ovocl\x  oi  SvxVj  o,^^- 
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bration  throughout  the  island,  and  although  I  was  personally  in  charge 
of  the  exercises,  they  fell  within  a  scope  of  a  civic  rather  than  a  school 
function,  and  hence  need  not  be  described  here. 

These  people  are  patriotic.  They  love  their  beautiful  island.  They 
long  to  see  it  prosperous,  enlightened,  exalted.  The\^  love  the  Anier- 
can  nation,  in  spite  of  foolish  and  impossible  assurances  from  armv 
officers  who  should  have  known  better  than  to  deceive  a  people  witK 
false  hopes,  in  proportion  to  the  enlightened  understanding  they  have 
of  her  institutions  and  of  her  purposes  to  Porto  Rico.  Tiie  national 
sentiment  is  gradually  growing  with  the  insular  pride,  and  will  eventually 
be  one,  as  the  destinies  of  the  two  peoples  now  are  one. 

ASSISTANCE   TO   POOR   STUDENTS. 

The  desire  to  be  educated  in  the  United  States  is  widespread.  Hun- 
dreds of  young  men  and  women  have  petitioned  me  for  assistance.  They 
have  in  each  case  a  most  touching  stor}^  of  need  and  of  desire.  They 
are  willing  to  do  anything,  make  any  sacrifice,  to  obtiiin  an  education 
in  the  States.  We  have  now  on  file  petitions  from  more  than  .500 
young  persons,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  worthy  of  all  the 
assistance  they  seek. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  year's  work  I  addressed  letters  to  man\^ 
friends  in  charge  ot  good  schools  in  the  States,  and  alreadv  1  have  sent 
through  my  own  personal  efforts  to  the  schools  of  the  Cnited  States 
129  young  men  and  women.  Through  the  kindness  of  Hon.  F^lihu 
Koot,  Secretary  of  War,  many  of  these  went  North  on  transports  of 
his  Department.  Thei^e  129  young  people's  education  and  tmnsporta- 
tion  cost  the  island  absolutely  notning. 

Col.  R.  H.  Pratt,  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Industrial  School  at 
Carlisle,  Pa. ,  generously  agreed  to  receive  30  more.  His  own  magnani- 
mous spirit  and  the  great  pressure  upon  me  led  to  his  receiving  45 
before  he  was  compelled  to  cry  ''stop.'*  The  limit  of  his  dormitories 
had  been  reached.  These  young  men  and  women  were  cliosen  by  the 
supervisors  from  the  poor  students  in  the  public  schools,  and  are 
tvpical  of  the  life  the  schools  here  are  daily  lielping.  Reports  from 
tnese  young  people  prove  that  they  are  tractable,  teachable,  and  capa- 
ble. Colonel  Pratt  has  written  of  them  most  favorably,  and  his  gen- 
erous assistance  has  made  his  name  precious  in  many  homes  in  Porto 
Rico.  These  all  are  being  educated  at  no  cost  to  the  people  of  the 
island. 

The  legislative  assemblv  also  felt  the  pressure  for  assistance  and 
enacted  two  laws,  known  as  "  H.  B.  35"  and  ''C.  B.  12."  The  former 
provides  for  the  education  in  the  United  States,  in  schools  selected  by 
the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  com- 
missioner of  education,  of  25  young  men,  each  of  whom  is  given  J^OO 
for  his  years  maintenance  and  education.  These  young  men  were 
chosen  by  competitive  examination.  The  examination  was  conducted 
in  seven  cities,  and  covered  the  following  branches:  English  language, 
Spanish  language,  history  of  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico,  arith- 
metic, and  geography. 

In  all  161  aspirants  took  this  examii.£.tion — in  San  Juan,  51;  in  Are- 
cibo,  13;  in  Aguadilla,  11;  in  Mayaguez,  26;  in  Ponce,  2i;  in  Guay- 
ama,  18;  in  Humacao,  18.  Twenty-hve  were  selected  and  sent.  They 
are  now  successfullv  engaged  in  study  at  the  best  preparatory  schools 
available  in  the  United  States. 


z 
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Under  C.  B.  12,  ten  boys  and  ten  girls  were  designated  to  attend  Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee,  or  similar  schools.  They  were  allotted  $250  each  per 
year,  and  were  chosen  from  all  parts  of  the  island.  They  are  to  pursue 
industrial  studies  and  return  here  to  assist  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Porto  Rico.  These  are  now  also  in  the  schools  assigned.  The 
legislature  in  both  cases  held  that  money  expended  in  making  men  and 
women  of  brain  power  and  trained  in  American  institutions  was  well 
expended.  These  young  people  have  a  great  opportunity.  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  not  disappoint  reasonable  expectations.  The  total 
annual  cost  of  these  45  young  people  can  not  exceed  $15,000.  In  all 
219  pupils  have  been  sent  North  by  the  department.  This  has  been  a 
labor  of  love,  but  it  has  been  a  labor  none  the  less,  and  the  commis- 
sioner has  the  personal  oversight  of  these  young  people.  He  must 
meet  their  parents,  answer  their  letters,  write  their  prmcipals,  and  in 
general  carry  a  great  burden  of  work  and  worry  that  these  may  have 
ample  help  in  their  noble  ambition  to  become  educated  American 
citizens. 

CONCLUDING   REMARKS. 

The  second  school  year  under  the  civil  government  is  well  begun. 
The  vacation  was  devoted  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  Summer 
Normal  Institute,  and  a  general  reorganization  of  the  entire  system. 
The  new  year  opens  auspiciously.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  record  that  without  delav  or  friction  almost  50,000  chil- 
dren began  to  study  in  a  prepared  anj  complete  system  of  schools  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  year,  September  30,  1901.  This  organiza- 
tion now  is  a  source  of  strength  and  pride.  There  are  no  protests. 
The  public  school  is  a  recognized  and  welcome  public  institution. 

This  result  was  not  possible  until  the  commissioner  had  made  a 
detailed  study  of  the  entire  problem  after  face-to-face  contact  with 
schools  and  teachers  throughout  the  island.  There  are  sixteen  super- 
visoiy  districts.  I  have  visited  many  places  and  schools  in  all  these 
districts.  I  have  been  in  every  important  town  and  over  every  impor- 
tant road  in  Porto  Rico.  I  have  met  all  classes  of  people,  and  have 
visited  all  sorts  of  schools.  This  intimate  acouaintance  with  the  entire 
island  has  been  of  great  service  to  me,  ana  perhaps  has,  more  than 
any  other  single  agency,  allayed  criticism  and  hastened  harmony  and 
cooperative  activity  among  all  the  various  agencies  that  have  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  schools.  These  journeys  were  taken  as  often 
as  the  exactions  of  my  department  and  my  duties  in  other  branches  of 
the  government  woidd  permit.  Travel  is  not  agreeable  recreation 
here;  it  is  sacrifice.  To  drive  as  much  as  92  miles  in  one  day  over 
poor  roads,  through  deep  rivers,  and  heavy  rains,  arriving  at  one's 
destination  at  midnight,  is  not  pleasant.  It  is  a  great  drain  upon  one's 
energies,  and  I  have  repeated!}^  returned  quite  ill. 

Appended  to  this  report  are  the  statistics  of  the  school  year.  These 
show  the  scope  of  the  work  and  ^ive  graphic  presentation  of  the  first 
years  schools  under  my  supervision.  I  also  append  copies  of  various 
circulai's  and  forms  used  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work. 

The  school  year  has  not  passed  without  its  worries.  Troubles  have 
arisen.  They  will  continue  to  arise.  It  is  a  sign  of  healthy  growth. 
But  the  strength  of  the  organization  is  thus  put  to  the  test. "  No  diffi- 
culty has  presented  itself  tliat  the  department  has  not  met  promptly 
and  that  it  has  not  resolved  in  a  satisfactory  matvtvviw     Mi  ^\%V  \^^ 
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finnness  of  the  commissioner  caused  him  to  be  dubbed  "A  czar  that 
had  come  down  here  to  run  the  schools."  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
had  become  the  counselor  and  protector  of  thousands  of  teachers  and 
parents.  He  is  now  appealed  to  for  all  sorts  of  help  and  perhaps  has 
the  close  sympathj^  of  as  many  people  as  anj'  other  officer.  This  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  conditions  There.  These  people  look  to  the  govern- 
ment for  all  sorts  of  aid.  I  determined  from  the  first  to  be  unceasingly 
useful  so  far  as  I  could.  The  teachei's  soon  found  that  they  were  pro- 
tected absolutely  so  long  as  they  did  their  duty.  They  ceased  to  send 
letters  from  politicians  and  began  to  come  and  state  facts.  The  lesson 
has  been  a  most  wholesome  one. 

It  is  my  dut}'  to  record  that  much  of  my  time  is  required  for  serv- 
ices not  germane  to  this  department.  As  a  member  of  the  executive 
council,  as  its  temporary  chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  election  fran- 
chise, enrolling,  and  otner  committees,  as  a  member  of  the  superior 
board  of  health,  and  as  president  of  the  free  public  library,  many 
duties  devolve  that  absorb  time  and  energy.     These  duties  nmst  be 

Serformed;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  stress  of  all  these  multiform 
uties  can  not  long  be  borne.  There  is  a  limit  to  one's  endurance.  I 
am  doing  my  utmost  to  be  faithful  to  my  duties,  but  must  emphatically 
assert  that  the  school  problem  is  abundantly  large  to  occupj^  one's 
entire  energies. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  who  give  constant  worry  and  trouble 
to  the  department.  One  of  these  is  the  class  of  people  who  do  not 
understand  what  the  system  of  education  is  endeavoring  to  accomplish. 
The  other  is  the  class  of  people  who  do  not  want  to  understand  what 
the  system  of  education  endeavors  to  accomplish.  The  former  deserve 
all  sympathy  and  are  always  treated  with  ffreat  patience  and  considera- 
tion bv  those  in  authority.  They  have  Deen  written  to,  they  have 
been  visited,  and  they  have  become  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  work  that  is  going  on  in  their  midst.  They  have  been  changed 
from  critics  to  friends  of  the  system  of  education,  and  they  have 
become  a  part  of  what  in  the  end  must  be  the  source  of  power  in  the 
svstem  of  the  schools — a  healthy  public  sentiment  that  cherishes  all 
that  is  good  in  the  schools,  that  suspends  judgment  upon  all  not  wholly 
understood,  and  that  frankly  and  freely  criticises  that  which  it  can  not 
<5ommend.  For  such  a  public  sentiment  the  department  is  devoutlv 
thankful.  It  wishes  nothing  more,  and  will  be  able,  with  such  a  senti- 
ment sustaining  it,  to  accomplish  eveiything  that  a  school  system 
should  accomplish  for  the  people  of  the  island. 

The  latter  dass  of  people  are  not  honest.  They  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  a  system  of  public  education.  Perhaps  they  would  prefer  that 
the  children  should  not  learn.  In  this  class  are  those  who  have  not 
succeeded  in  obtaining  positions  they  wanted,  and  have  foolishly 
imagined  that  they  i^oula  obtain  promotion  by  abusing  the  system 
which  the\^  felt  had  not  given  them  their  full  rights.  With  a  zeal  that 
is  not  born  of  knowledge  and  an  impetuosity  that  is  far  from  reason- 
able, these  have  talked  and  written  as  no  loyal  citizen  should  talk  or 
write,  perverting  the  facts,  delil>erately  misrepresenting  in  every  way, 
to  inflame  the  public  mind  against  everything  that  is  reasonable  and 
helpful  and  progressive  in  the  schools  of  the  island.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  number  will  grow  less  and  less  as  thev  learn  by  experience 
two  important  truths — that  no  one  can  obtain  advancement  and  recog- 
nition 63^  abusing  those  whom  they  hope  to  have  help  them,  and  that 
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no  one  can  long  sustain  himself  in  a  position  where  he  sets  himself 
deliberately  and  defiantly  against  the  better  sentiment  and  the  more 
enlightened  judgment  of  the  people. 

The  education  of  the  thoughtful  mind  along  helpful  lines,  the  answer- 
ing of  interested  inquirers,  the  imparting  of  specific  information,  are 
all  legitimate  functions  of  the  department,  and  through  those  chan- 
nels, with  patience  and  perseverance,  there  is  growing  up  a  constantljr 
increasing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  system  of  education,  which  senti- 
ment is  large  in  charity  for  the  crudities  which  must  necessarily  be  in 
a  new  system,  and  large  in  helpfulness  to  those  who  are  earnestly  and 
honestly  striving  to  bring  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  system  of  educa- 
tion to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 

1  wish  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  many  kind  and  con- 
siderate supportei*s  to  the  work  that  I  have  undertaken  in  this  island. 
Patriotic  citizens  with  large  faith  in  what  they,  as  well  as  we,  believe 
to  be  the  best  things,  have  constantly  encouraged  and  supported  the 
administration  of  tne  schools,  and  it  is  my  beUef  that  the  schools  of 
Porto  Rico  to-day  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  pride  to  her 
people  and  of  great  helpfulness  and  inspiration  to  the  children  who 
throng  them  from  day  to  day,  and  who  in  their  daily  lessons  and  exer- 
cises in  the  schools  are  struggling  and  strengthening  and  lifting  them- 
selves into  an  intellectual  power  which  will  make  them  worthy  citizens 
of  the  island. 

I  have  continued  the  system  of  notes  and  suggestions  to  the  super- 
visors from  time  to  time,  and  append  herewith  copies  of  the  same,  a 
careful  reading  of  which  will  inform  the  inquirer  as  to  the  geneml  lines 
along  which  it  has  been  my  desire  to  see  the  schools  develop.  There  is 
also  appended  a  statistical  statement  of  the  disbursements  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year. 

It  remains  onlv  to  be  added  that  in  a  fonner  report  I  made  the 
remark  that  the  department  was  able  to  manage  and  direct  the  system 
to  whatever  limits  it  might  be  able  to  grow.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  my  time  and  effort  has  been  diverted  from  the  specific  work 
of  the  schools,  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  say  that  my 
former  statement  is  still  true.  The  schools  are  being  carefully  super- 
y  i«ed  and  their  condition  is  known,  their  progress  is  known,  their  lim- 
itiitions  are  recognized,  and,  in  general,  tne  work  of  education  on  the 
island  has  been  conducted  under  careful  oversight  and  sympathetic 
^'onceni  for  the  interests  of  the  children  and  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

DisbursemeiUs  far  school  extension  in  Porto  Rico  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SOy  1900 

and  1001. 


1901. 

January. 

$172.20 

84.85 

Februar>'. 

April. 

June. 

Total. 

Salarfef* 

$155. 60 
18.77 
10.00 

»476.66 
186.85 

$6^4.40 

258.  a*)  1 

145.00  ' 

1^002.97 

77.20  1 

77.45  ! 

$1,487.85 

Traveling 

549. 32 

Examination  of  titles 

155.00 

Erection  of  building? 



3,460.00 

15, 462. 97 

Fire  insurance 

77.20 

Contingent  expenses 

* 

27.40 

28.60 

133.46 

Total 

267.05 

211.77 

4,151.10 

13,245.87  1 

17,865.79 

1900. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December.- 

Common  schools: 

Teachers*  salaries 

Expenses  and  supplies. . . 

$7,441.91 

$6,317.91 

$3,999.42 

$22,213.60 

$26,269.00 

$27,158.50 
20.00 

Text-books  and  supplies: 
Purchases 

2,640.40 
79.96 

1,481.27 
179.32 
81.93 

1,060.00 
12.00 

413.34 
472.00 

161.96 
130.64 



3,745.46 
239.00 

1,066.30 
647.65 
67.80 

1,388.75 
92.40 

100.00 
26. -22 

440.45 
63.83 

1.25 
38.80 

7.332.36 
169.66 

1,366.70 
168.72 

2,808.67 

Transporiation 

7.27 

1,019.20 
173.18 

8.46 

1,118.61 
209.77 

69.44 

Office  of  commissioner: 

Salaries 

1,482.00 

Expense** 

163.27 

Extraordinary  services . . 

20.00 

Englifih  supervisors: 

Salaries 

875.10 

976.00 

1,398.20 

1,380.00 

Expenses 

208.33 

Teachers'  institute: 

Salaries 

500.00 
382.14 

104.00 
13.36 

600.00 
221.61 

104.00 
2.00 

43.33 

ExDenses 

8.10 

l!onnal  school: 

Salaries 

404.00 
109.71 

274.00 

Expenses 

17.19 

Librar>-  and  museum: 

Purchases 

Expenses            

«MiJuan  High  School: 

Salaries   .      

1,025.00 
1,002.84 

1,095.56 

Expenses 

30.54 

62.25 

815. 23 

Total 

10,616.16 

9,667.26 

10,732.78 

30,193.65 

39,289.41 

a5,505.28 

Common  schools: 
Teachers'  salaries. . 
Expenses  and  sup- 

Text-booku*  and"  *  'sup- 
plies: 

Purchases 

-^   Transportation 

^ffloe  of  commissioner: 

Salaries 

Expenses  ... 
AXtraordinai 
ices 


$27, 333. 25  $28, 311. 00  $28, 543. 00  $29, 074. 50  $29, 523. 26  $29, 796. 87  $32. 89,$266, 010. 00 


aiyserv-l 


1901. 


January. 


February.    March. 


April.    I     May. 


June. 


Re- 
fund. 


Total. 


74.60 


2,719.21 
131.381 


I' 
3,874.10     4.107.10;    1,032.79,        230.72   25,730.80618.76     35,688.77 


1,784.38 
167.80, 


469.79     9,002.881. 
234.02         221.271 


I 

..I    8,278.16     2.29 
23,        405.04   17.12 


38,843.68 
2,000.00 


1,391.401    1,311.60     1,479.20     1,4^.50     1,637.60     1,488.70  2ft.*lft\    \^,^\.^ 
221.81;        412.28        226.081        473. 70\         »5.6&\        'I^.Vi     -^.'^v     ^,*fi*i.^ 

/         2I.60I         lO.Ool  lO.OOi  10. W.  M.^  'fi>A^         '«^'^*^ 

1^ 
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DisbursemeTvla  for  school  extension  in  Porto  Rico  for  the  fiscal  year,  etc, — Cbntinued. 


1901. 


Janimry. 


Februars'.j  March.  |    April,    i    May. 


Re- 


June.    I'^d' 


Total. 


English  supervisors: 

Salaries 

Expenses 

Teachers'  institute: 

Salaries 

Expenses , 

Nonnai  school: 

Salaries 

Exj)ense8 

Library  and  museum: 

Purchases 

Expenses , 

San  Juan  High  School: 

Salaries 

Expenses 

Total 


$1,498..'>5 
97.64 


504.00 
103.65 


51.5: 


$1,465. 
125. 

43. 
2. 

404. 
53. 


Sl,465.00  $1,455.00  $1,480.00  »1, 480. 00 $17. 
432.27   15. 


61.61 


46.99 


10.23 


00  $15. 
57       1. 


00! 
061 


191. 75  . 
520.72. 


907.60 
092.40 


891.75 
633.39 


66.23 


1,096.45 
275.84 


1,108.60 


419.00 
89.89 


87.65 
20.00. 


418.75 
46.80, 


173.44 


420.00 
25.00 


50.66 


1,177.70 
3.15 


1,224.25     1,266.00 
123.54  8.50 


420.00  25. 
84.63   10. 

46.65'  22. 
95.49  45. 

1,265.50  40. 
87.06  91. 


.100.00 
750.00 


500.00 
200.00 


300.00 
500.00 


;  35,499.10 


39,140.29  39,085.66  44,862.41   34,907.84 


69,981.20988.97  400.260.00 


REPORT  ON  SUMMER  INSTITUTES. 

Rio  P1EDRA8,  October  10,  1901. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Summer  Normal  Institute  of  this  year,  an  institution  wisely  called  into  being  by  your- 
self to  meet  the  edu(^ational  needs  of  this  i8lan<l  in  the  near  future,  and  for  which 
liberal  provision  had  alrea<ly  been  made  by  the  last  insular  legislature. 

As  the  size  of  this  school  necessitated  its  division  into  two  parte,  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  Division  II  was  placed  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Prof.  F.  S. 
Roberts,  and  his  independent  report  on  this  division  is  herewith  appended. 

Your  call  for  students  to  attend  this  summer  institute,  based  on  tiie  fact  that  200 
more  native  teachers  would  be  needed  for  the  coming  year,  met  with  a  prompt  and 
hearty  response  seldom  etiualed,  and  some  800  as])irantes  and  maestros  aasembWl  on 
July  15  ready  for  dutv.  This  enthusiasm,  I  am  happv  to  say,  w^as  not  ephemeral  on 
the  part  of  the  majority,  but  continue<l  with  unabated  force  during  the  ten  weeks  of 
our  session.  This  enthusiasm,  transforming  itself  into  will  and  a  persistent  determi- 
nation to  gain  the  coveted  position  of  teacher,  has  been  the  chief  motive  power  in 
bringing  this  summer  institute  to  a  successful  end,  while  at  the  same  time  its  rest- 
less and  impatient  energv,  unsteadied  by  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  unusual  duticss, 
circumstances,  and  conditions  of  a  new  sphere  of  study,  has  often  threatened  the 
attainment  of  that  end.  To  wisely  conserve  this  energy,  to  make  of  it  a  vital,  creative 
spirit  in  the  line  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  to  control,  direct,  and  S(mietime8 
(valm  it,  has  l^en  the  constant  task  of  our  teachers,  and  the  results  of  this  school  as 
now  seen  at  its  close  show  that  their  labors  have  not  been  in  vain. 

Speaking  more  specifically  of  our  work,  we  employed  14  teachers,  7  Porto  Ricans 
and  7  Americans,  and  with  but  one  exception  e^ch  of  these  teachers  taught  six  classes 
daily,  each  cla.'^s  covering  a  period  of  forty-livn  minut<.»s.  The  studies  taught  have 
been  arithmetic,  in  which  the  work  wa>«  largely  confined  to  fractions,  the  pupils 
being  found  most  delicicnt  here;  Spanish  grammar,  with  a  constant  drill  in  the  l»e8t 
methods  of  teaching  it;  T'niteil  States  history  as  far  as  the  civil  war,  with  esi)ecial 
empha^iis  on  the  causes  which  le<l  to  the  Revolutionary  and  civil  wars;  geography, 
limiting  the  work  to  the  Western  Continent,  with  map  drawing,  from  memory,  of 
each  and  everv  portion  of  the  same;  English,  both  conversationally  given  and  with 
grammatical  drill,  reading,  writing,  and  translating;  methods  of  teaching,  the<:)ret- 
ically  given  an<l  practically  illustrated;  algebra,  physiology,  and  natural  history, 
geometry,  short  course  in  each  for  those  who  were  already  teachers. 

1  am  hapi)y  to  say  that  good  progress  was  made  in  eairh  of  these  stu<lies,  notwith- 
standing many  unfavorable  condition^  which  not  only  reduced  rapidly  the  number  of 
our  pupils  but  in  many  cases  ma<le  it  <lifficult  for  those  who  remained.  Prominent 
among  these  unfavorable  (;onditions  was  the  lack  of  early  school  training  in  harmony 
with  the  aims  of  a  normal  school.  Scarcely  less  unfavorable  was  the  early  appear- 
ance of  sickness  in  the  sc^hool,  resulting  from  a  mijjration  of  so  many  from  the  coun- 
try to  crowded  city  rooms  during  the  hottest  period  of  the  year.  Hardly  less  was 
the  poverty  which  forced  students  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  work  to  earn 
daily  bread,  and  which  drove  others  to  abandon  their  studies  and  return  to  their 
hollies.     There  were  still  others  who  had  caught  the  enthusiasm  for  education  which 
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surrounded  them  and  had  rushed  into  the  school  with  no  comprehension  of  its 
duties.  Least  of  all,  there  were  a  few  who  thought  to  win  the  prize  hy  some  favorahle 
turn  of  luck  and  who  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  rigid  facts  which  daunted 
them. 

As  a  result  of  these  unfavorable  conditions  the  number  matriculating  in  Loth  divi- 
sions of  our  school  was  reduced  during  the  first  half  of  the  session  from  800  to  650 
and  still  later  to  the  vicinity  of  500.  Some  410  in  both  divisions  took  the  final 
examination,  of  which  number  195  succef^nfully  pat-sed  and  received  certificates. 
Speaking  more  exactly,  161  aspirants  gained  the  certificate  of  teaching  a  rural  school, 
11  aspirants  gained  the  certificate  for  a  graded  school.  15  maestros  advanced  from 
rural  schools  to  graded,  and  8  maestros  advanced  from  the  position  of  graded  to  that 
of  principal.  In  other  words,  nearly  40  per  cent  of  those  who  continued  through  the 
ten  weeks'  course  passed  the  final  examination,  and  this,  considering  all  the  afore- 
mentioned unfavorable  conditions,  is  a  result  of  which  everyone  on  whom  reste<l  any 
of  the  responsibilities  of  this  new  school  may  justly  be  proud. 

This  result  justifies  the  arduous  labors  of  the  past  smnmer  and  the  great  expense 
of  this  school.  As  the  exact  figures  of  this  expense  will  be  given  by  the  disbursing 
officer  of  the  de-partment,  I  will  only  mention  that,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
liberalitv  of  the  ciepartment  of  education,  all  books  in  this  school  were  furnished  free, 
or,  in  otlier  words,  loaned  to  the  pupils.  Something  near  $1,500  worth  of  books  were 
thus  loaned,  and  to  provide  against  loss  a  cash  deposit  of  $1.50,  or  personal  security, 
was  re(juired  in  each  case.  The  amount  of  this  deposit  rea(!he<i  the  sura  of  $900  and 
wa.s  paid  out  in  checks  on  return  of  the  books. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  success  of  this  Summer 
Institute  has  been  due  to  the  faithful  work  of  tne  teachers  you  employed.  They 
have  all  worked  together  harmoniously  for  one  common  end  and  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  G.  Todd, 
Director  of  Summer  Normal  School, 

Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico. 


vSan  Juan,  P.  R.,  Oct/)I>er  10,  1901. 

Sir:  I  submit  the  following  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  second  division  of  the 
Summer  Normal  Institute.  During  the  first  week  of  the  session  there  were  matricu- 
lated 405  students,  varying  in  age  from  13  to  45  years  and  varying  eoually  in  their 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  course.  During  the  first  three  weeks  fully  125  with- 
drew, some  on  account  of  illness,  some  because  of  lack  of  funds,  others  who  found 
thev  were  unable  to  do  the  work  required  by  the  school. 

Tfhe  remaining  students,  about  275  in  number,  attended  with  most  commendable 
regularity  and  punctuality  the  daily  sessions  of  the  school  to  the  end  of  the  course. 
Two  hundred  and  three  attended  the  final  examinations,  and  of  this  numl>er  97  passed 
the  examination  for  ruraV certificate  and  2  that  for  graded  certificate. 

Of  many  of  those  who  failed  to  pass,  it  is  pro{>er  to  say  that  they  did  faithful  work, 
And  their  failure  was  due  to  their  insufficient  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  school. 

Those  who  did  not  attend  the  examination  were  students  who  intend  pursuing 
their  studies  in  the  regular  session  of  the  Normal  School,  or  those  who  were  too 
young  to  aspire  to  a  teacher's  certificate,  but  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  offered  by  this  school  to  study  during  the  long  vacation. 

As  the  course  of  instruction  in  this  division  was  identical  with  that  in  the  first 
division,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  5  teachers  were  a8sociate<l  with  me 
in  this  work,  3  Porto  Ricans  and  2  Americans. 

Concerning  the  atudentw,  it  should  be  said  that  they  were  most  diligent  in  their 
work,  many  of  them  studying  daily  until  midnight  or  later.  Their  bearing  and 
behavior  in  the  class  room  was  excellent,  and  never  gave  occasion  for  reprimand. 

There  seems  to  be  on  the  part  of  all  an  appreciation  of  the  very  great  opportunities 
•offered  by  the  school  and  a  determination  to  make  the  most  of  them,  and  they  left 
nothing  undone  to  accomplish  their  end. 

Frank  S.  Roberts. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Todd, 

Principal  Insular  Noi^mal  hutitute. 

9127—01 6 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
Rei'ort  op  the  San  Juax  Graded  and  High  School. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  nonor  to  Bubinit  to  you  the  following  report  of  the  San  Juan 
graded  and  high  whool  for  the  sc'hola«tir  year  1900-1901: 

The  San  Juan  Gratled  and  High  School  opened  in  the  **BeDefieencia*'  building, 
Monday,  November  5.  The  following  day  being  ** election  day,"  the  fii»t  two  day» 
of  the  week  were  devoted  solely  to  matriculating  pupils,  and  about  180  were  enrolled. 
As  all  of  last  year's  records  were  burned  with  the  ** Model  School"  last  year,  it 
was  necessary  to  matriculate  each  pupil,  so  that  the  work  was  slow  and  schoc>l  did 
not  really  open  till  Wednesday,  November  7,  1900. 

There  were  difficulties  to  c»ontend  with  from  the  very  beginning,  many  of  which, 
however,  happily  cleared  away  as  time  passed.  Accepting  the  position  of  principal 
with  little  or  no  experience  in  the  work  re(iuire<l,  ana  with  no  time  for  thought  on 
the  subject;  coming  in  contact  with  a  })eople  differing  so  widely  in  temj>erament, 
habits,  and  customs,-  not  to  mention  the  difference  in  language,  which  raised  itself 
as  a  seemingly  insurmountable  barrier  to  a  proper  and  just  understand iuj;  between 
them  and  me,  all  combined  to  make  my  work  anything  but  easy.  Besides,  owing 
to  delavs  of  various  kinds,  the  school  building  itself  was  not  in  readiness,  and  the 
noise  of  workmen  all  dav  long  very  materially  interfered  with  school  work. 

Another  serious  drawback  was  the  lack  of  books.  In  one  grade  especially  the 
children  latrked  arithmetics,  histories,  geographies,  and  grammars  adapted  to  their 
use.  Under  such  citcumstances  pupils  became  difficult  to  control,  besides  forming 
careless  and  lazy  habits.  Before  the  term  was  far  advanced,  however,  the  books  for 
this  grade  and  others  arrived,  and  the  school  was  well  supplied  with  the  necessary 
books  and  all  materials  of  every  description  needful  for  good  school  work;  and  this, 
too,  although  it  was  the  first  vear  of  the  school's  existence,  and  although  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  it  is  almost  im possible  to  foresee  and  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  a 
school  in  its  first  vear.  Everything  possible  was  done  for  the  tromfort  of  teai^hers 
and  jjupils.  All  ihe  rooms  were  furnished  with  new  desks  and  seats,  except  three 
recitation  rooms  where  new  chairs  and  benches  were  placed.  The  teachers,  too, 
were  supplied  with  new  desks,  so  that  now  the  whole  ap|[jearance  is  that  of  an  up- 
to-date  school  which  would  do  credit  to  the  most  intelligent  and  advanced  com- 
munity ui  the  United  States.  New  awnings  were  on  the  windows  of  the  rooms 
facing*  the  bay  to  prevent  the  glare  from  the  water  and  to  alleviate  the  heat  of  the 
eun  in  the  aftemo<jn. 

The  kindergarten,  s<'ience,  and  sloid  departments  were  well  supplied  at  the  out- 
set, and  there  was  no  cause  for  any  delay  in  work  in  the^ne  rooms. 

The  school  had  just  reached  the  point  of  smooth  running  order  when  it  was 
decided  to  open  a  training  class  for  teachers  on  December  5.  This  meant  an  entire 
rearrangement  of  studies  and  programme,  which  interfered  greatly  with  the  routine 
of  school  work.  We  did  everything  possible  to  meet  the  new  didiculties  that  con- 
fronted us  once  more,  but  we  were  never  in  a  position  to  do  creditably  the  work  that 
should  be  done  for  a  training  class.  In  this  connetiion  our  only  claim  is  that  we 
did  our  best.  Out  of  30  who  wished  to  enter  the  training  class  only  12  were  suffi- 
ciently far  advanced  to  enter  and  try  to  do  the  work  planned  for  them.  In  order  to 
dispose  of  those  remaining  it  was  necessary  to  form  another  class,  called  the  prepara- 
tory class;  so,  instead  of  naving  the  regular  curriculum  for  th^  gi:a(led  and  nigh 
school,  we  had  to  modify  our  programme  to  suit  the  nee<l8  of  theeil^twn  extra  grades. 
This  was  a  very  difficult  task  and  proved  unsatisfactory,  as  well. 

The  school  from  the  beginning  has  been  visited  by  large  numbers  of  patrons  and 
teat'hers.  The  former  come  to  show  their  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  by  their  children.  The  latter  come  to  observe  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
discipline.  All  these  visitors  were  made  welcome,  but  the  constant  stream  of  teach- 
ers at  times  interfered  somewhat  with  the  regular  work  of  the  grades,  for  sometimes 
visiting  teachers  askeil  the  teacher  in  charge  to  give  certain  lessons,  while  at  other 
times  the  teacher  herself,  with  pardonable  pride,  desiring  to  show  off  her  class  to  the 
best  advantage,  deviated  from  the  work  originally  planned. 

We  never  a^^sumed  the  title  of  **  model  school,"  nor  do  we  care  to  be  known  as  such. 
We  aim  to  do  goo<l,  honest,  everyday  work,  "a  line  at  a  time,"  layins  the  founda- 
tions of  character  for  time  and  eternity.  We  shall  always  he  glad  to  welcome  patrons 
and  teachers  as  visitors — and  only  visitors. 

The  numl>er  of  pupils  in  school  has  varied  greatly  at  different  times.  Beginning 
with  180  on  November  5  the  numlxjr  increased  to  207  June  21,  exclusive  of  the  pre- 
paratory and  training  classes.  Altogether  we  matriculated  341.  Of  these,  13  were 
suspentied  and  74  left.     A  great  many  of  the  latter  number  left  to  return  to  the 
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States.  Their  places  were  filled  by  others  waiting  to  be  admitted,  and  thus  pupils 
were  matriculated  as  late  as  May.  These  constant  changes  were  not  without  effects. 
The  work  was  much  harder,  since,  as  a  rule,  many  of  the  applicants  were  deficient 
in  their  knowledge  of  English.  However,  even  considering  these  constant  changes, 
the  attendance  oi  the  strhool  was  gootl.  The  lowest  average  for  all  grades  was  83  per 
cent  and  the  highest  92  per  cent.  The  attendance  in  the  lower  grades  was  especially 
good.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  two  forces  tending  to  the  same  purpose.  The 
people  are  especially  anxious  to  have  their  children  enter  the  English  school.  Sec- 
ondly, they  forfeit  their  seats  in  case  of  absence  without  good  reason.  This  rule  can 
be  rigidly  enforced  in  the  grades  where  there  is  no  P^nglish  requirement,  and  where 
in  consecjuenc^  there  is  a  long  waiting  list. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  several  changes  in  the  faculty.  Miss  Bet^kwith, 
who  was  appointed  to  teach  the  grammar  grade,  took  charge  of  the  matriculating 
and  taught  special  studies.  Her  place  was  temporarily  filled  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Arm- 
strong until  Decemljer  6,  when  Miss  Harriet  M.  Cook  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
grammar  grade.  From  the  opening  of  the  school  until  November  28  Miss  Levy 
taught  the  kindergarten  and  first  primary.  On  this  date  Miss  Clarke  began  to  teach 
the  first  and  second  primary.  On  April  15  Miss  Gould  l)ecame  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  taking  charge  of  the  training  class. 

During  the  year  the  school  held  appropriate  and  interesting  exercises  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  Decoration  day,  and  Flag  day. 

As  we  had  no  graduating  class,  it  was  decided  to  hold  no  closing  exercises,  and  on 
June  21  the  school  year  ende<l  after  nearly  eight  months  of  hard,  conscientious  work 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike. 

WORK  OF  THE  GRADES. 

Following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  done  in  the  different  grades  during  the 
school  year: 

KINDERG.\RTEX. 

The  different  subjects  treated  in  this  department  have  been  the  child's  home  and 
home  duties;  the  fanner,  his  work  and  what  we  owe  him;  animals,  the  dog,  cat,  cow, 
and  horse,  their  habits  and  our  treatment  of  them;  bin!  life;  and  from  nature,  the 
growth  of  plants  from  seeds. 

KiNDERQARTEN  MATERIALS. — The  first  divisiou  has  had  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  gifts;  weaving  (freehand  and  mat),  drawing,  parquetry,  cutting,  and  sewing. 

NumKers. — ^This  division  has  counted  as  fa^  as  20. 

Form. — It  is  acquainted  with  the  sphere,  square,  and  oblong;  and  can  distinguish 
between  face,  edge,  end,  and  corner,  and  knows  the  directions  right,  left,  front,  and 
back. 

The  second  division  has  been  given  the  .first,  second,  and  third  gifts,  and  has  done, 
in  other  respects,  almost  the  same  as  the  first  division. 

FIRST  PRIMARY. 

This  grade  was  divided  into  three  divisions.  Pupils  were  matriculated  up  to  the 
last  month  of  the  term,  thus  necessitating  the  extra  division.  This  enrollment  was 
continued  throughout  the  year,  because  this  grade  has  no  English  requirements  for 
entrance  and  seems  the  most  natural  place  to  begin  English,  preparatory  for  advance- 
ment to  the  other  grades. 

First  class. — To  be  promoted  to  Miss  Howe's  room,  has  read,  spelled,  and  under- 
stands 100  pages  of  the  first  reader  in  English. 

3temory  iwrk. — This  class  knows  all  the  selections  in  the  reading  book  as  far  as 
read,  ^so  *' Memory  Gems.*' 

Numbers, — It  can  add  columns  of  two  figures,  can  perform  examples  in  subtraction 
containing  three  figures,  and  can  multiply  a  multiplicand  of  three  figures  by  a  mul- 
tiplier of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  figures. 

Second  class. — Has  learned  combinations  of  numbers  as  far  as  ten. 

Beading. — Has  read  about  80  pages  in  the  Riverside  Primer,  knows  the  sound  of 
letters,  how  to  spell,  and  can  write  simple  sentences  from  dictation. 

Memory  work. — Several  pieces  of  poetry. 

Third  class. — Has  learned  how  to  write,  knows  about  60  English  words,  has  read 
about  25  pages  in  the  Riverside  Primer,  knows  the  names  of  the  numbers  as  far  as 
10,  and  can  make  them  as  far  as  5. 

The  three  classes  know  how  to  follow  directions  given  in  English. 

Drawina. — The  three  classes  have  drawn  simple  figures  aivd  d<e»\^T\a  ^>i>Q.  ^ycJvsst^ 
pencils,  also  simple  objects  from  the  model. 
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8BCX)ND  GRADE. 


Reading. — Brumbaush'e  First  Reader  has  been  read  through  twice. 

Writing. — Copy  Book  No.  1  and  the  larjjer  part  of  No.  2. 

(V>/wi>o«i/io/i. —-Simple  sentenceM,  both  dictated  and  original,  written  and  corrected. 

Spelling. — Words  from  reading  book  written  from  dicrtation. 

Memory  vork. — Selections  from  reading  book  memorized. 

Nfimlters. — Simple  abstract  and  concrete  work  in  a^^ldition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division.    Short  division  only  taught.     Oral  an»l  written  work.     Tables. 

(ienernl  exern^es. — As  the  larger  part  of  the  pupils  have  a  very  slight  knowledge  of 
Englit?h,  these  ler'sons  have  necessarily  been  limited.  Thev  have  included  the  parts 
of  the  plant:  part*<  of  the  flower  and  leaf;  uses  of  plants.  Short  talks  have  also  oeen 
jfiven  on  animals,  such  as  the  cat,  dog,  lion,  elephant,  duck,  parrot,  etc.  The 
numun  body  has  also  l>een  discussed,  the  bones,  joints,  muscles,  and  their  uses; 
effects  of  tobacco  and  strong  drink.  The  points  of  the  compaes  have  also  ])een 
taught,  as  well  as  the  common  qualities  of  objects. 

THIRD  GRADE   PRIMARY. 

Reading. — Brunibau«:h*s  Second  Reader  and  a  few  lessons  in  the  Third  Reader. 
Writing. — C\)i)y  Book  No.  1  and  the  lai^jer  part  of  No.  2. 

ConipoMition. — Simple  sentence.**,  l)oth  dictate<l  and  original,  written  and  corrected. 
Spelling. — Words  trom  reading  l)ook  written  from  dictation. 
Miinnnj  nork. — Selections  from  rea<lers,  memorized. 

yiimhcrs — Abstract  and  concrete  work  in  a<ldition.  subtraction,  multiplication, 
short  and  long  division.     Oral  and  written  work.     Tables. 
General  e.vercises. — Same  as  second  grade. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 


his  class  has  studied  1J5  pages  of  Frye's  Elementary  Geography,  which  includes 
tches  of  North  America,  South  America,  Eurojw,  Asia,  and  Africa. 


This  < 
sketcl 

Hifftory. — The  advanced  class  completed  and  review**d  Eggleston's  History,  then 
read  aV>out  a  third  of  the  *' Stories  ot  Pennsylvania,"  selecting  the  easiest. 

The  B  division  tinished  E^leston's  History.  All  instruction  in  this  grade,  as  well 
as  that  in  the  second  and  third  primary,  is  ^ven  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  which 
makes  the  teacher's  work  lal)orious  and  tedious. 

Arithmetic. — This  grade  completed  work  in  fractions. 

Grammar. — It  has  studied  60  pages  of  Tarbell's  Language  Lessons. 

Reading. — Both  grades  have  read  about  two-thirds  of  the  Standard  Third  Reader. 
Together,  thev  have  had  instruction  in  In^tany,  including  root«,  stems,  and  leaves; 
ami  in  physiology,  including  bones  and  musc^les. 

Drav'iag. — The'  work  in  this  line  embraced  the  study  of  geometric  figures,  drawing 
from  type  models  and  objects — such  as  leaves,  flowen?,  and  fruits.  Some  attention 
has  also  been  given  to  simple  perspective  and  drawing  from  memory  and  imagina- 
tion; also  designs  and  borders  of  geometric  and  simple  floral  fonns. 

(iUAMMAR   GRADES. 

A  Division. — Heading. — This  section  has  read  about  two-thirds  of  the  Standanl 
Fourth  Reader,  i)ayiiig  particular  attention  to  pronunciaticm,  meaning  of  words,  and 
correlation  with  kindred  subjects. 

Spelling. — The  spelling  has  bei'u  in  connectiim  with  the  reading  as  well  as  other 
stu<lies. 

Grttmmar. — At  tirst  \x)X\\  divisions  were  unfortunately  handicapped  from  lack  of  a 
suitable  text-book.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  they  now  nave  a  ver\'  gooii 
knowledjre  of  Welsh's  (Jrammar  a*^  far  as  nouns. 

Hi-^forff. — Both  sections  complete<l  Eggleston's  History  and  Barnes's  Primary  His- 
tory of  the  I'nitiHi  States.  They  are  now  preparetl  for  one  more  a<lvanced,  and  should 
have  it  to  liegin  with  immediately  on  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall. 

Arithmetic. — The  A  division  hasshown  remarkai)le  interest  in  mathematics.  Begin- 
ning with  "secondary  operations"  in  Brooks's  Arithmetic,  they  completed  to  within 
a  few  pages  of  percentage.  This  claims,  with  but  a  short  review  of  the  past  year's 
work,  IS  readv  to  begin  percentage  and  do  good  work. 

Algebra. — Here  the  work  has  l>een  verv  .satisfactory,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show 
clearly  that  the  pupils  are  gaining  strengtn  and  thought  power,  and  understand  why 
and  for  what  th(*y  are  working.  They  have  finished  Brooks's  Algebra  with  **eupple- 
inentary  work^*  up  as  far  as  "least  common  multiple." 
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Physiology. — The  work  in  this  branch  has  been  a  study  and  review  of  Cutter^s 
Intermediate  Physiology,  with  a  more  advanced  study  of  the  digestive,  respiratory, 
circulatory,  and  nervous  systems,  and  of  the  special  senses,  by  means  of  chart,s, 
drawings,  oral  explanations,  and  demonstrations,  using  the  cat  as  subject  for 
dissection. 

Geography. — This  section  has  almost  covered  Frve's  Advanced  Geography,  and 
gainecl  a  good  idea  of  the  countries  of  the  globe,  the  importance  of  tne  (ii'fferent 
nations,  their  commercial  standing,  and  their  governments. 

B  Division. — Head'nuj. — This  division  has  completed  the  Fourth. Reader. 

Language. — Welsh's  lessons  in  English  has  ]>een  used  with  supplementary  work 
in  i>art8  of  speech,  sentence  analysis,  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  and  drill  in 
composition  and  stor\'  writing. 

Arithmetic. — ^This  class  haa  used  Wentworth's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  and  has 
studied  fractions,  percentage,  interest,  and  discount. 

t}et}graphy. — Frye's  Advanced  (Geography  has  been  studied  to  and  including 
Australia. 

Phmi'jlagy. — The  work  of  this  class  in  this  subject  has  not  been  satisfactory.  While 
they  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages,  completed  Cutter's  Elementary  Physi- 
ology, they  do  not  know  it  well.  They  have  depended  too  much  on  the  words  of 
the  book  and  not  enough  on  the  thought.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  due  partly  to 
the  fact  of  their  getting  thought  as  well  as  a  new  terminology  in  a  language  other 
than  their  native  tongue. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  hygiene. 

Wriiina. — Both  mdes  have  had  regular  lessons  three  times  a  week,  using  the 
Standard  Vertical  Writing  Books. 

Drawing. — The  work  in  this  branch  has  been  for  both  grades  a  continued  study  of 
lines  and  geometric  figures,  drawing  from  type  models  and  objects,  development  of 
floral  and  geometric  designs  for  borders  and  other  uses,  sketching  from  life,  drawing 
from  nature,  work  in  water  colors,  :jtudies  of  some  famous  paintings,  and  simple 
elements  of  perspective. 

ENGLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  English  High  School  opened  with  but  3  members,  increased  to  5,  of  whom  all 
but  1  left  lor  the  ** States"  before  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

They  were  given  instruction  in  plane  geometry,  higher  algebra,  Spanish,  compo- 
sition, and  literature,  with  critical  reading  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,  The  Spy,  The  Princess,  and  Macbeth. 

The  members  of  this  class,  as  well  as  American  children  in  the  grammar  and  inter- 
mediate grades,  have  had  instruction  in  Spanish,  dwelling  particularly  on  pronun- 
ciation, vocabularv,  and  sentence  formation.  Their  reading  was  in  connection  with 
the  Spanish  High  School. 

Biology. — ^The  first  seven  chapters  of  Jordan's  Animal  Life  were  covered  in  connec- 
tion with  laboratory  work  on  the  structure,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  the  proto* 
zoa,  especially  of  amoeba,  paramecium,  vorticelli,  and  valvox.  They  have  dissected 
the  hydra  and  clam.  Their  work  as  an  English  High  School  ceaseil  the  last  of  Jan- 
narv,*when  the  2  students  remaining  entered  the  same  class  in  the  Spanish  High 
School. 

SPANISH   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Algehra. — Those  beginning  have  completed  Brooks'  Algebra  as  far  as  equations 
containing  two  unknown  quantities. 

The  advanced  class  has  finished  "progressions*'  and  ** logarithms,"  and  has  done 
most  excellent  work.  The  class  has  also  finished  plane  geometry  and  plane 
trigonometry. 

Physical  geography. — ^They  have  completed  Appleton's  Physical  Geography. 

Sptmish  and  French. — They  have  received  instructions  in  both  languages. 

HiAory. — ^This  class  finished  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  began  **  Nociones." 
There  is' a  pressing  need  now  for  a  more  advance<l  book  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  such,  for  example,  as  Qua<.'kenbos'  History  of  the  United  States. 

-fiioto^.— Jordan's  Animal  Life  was  completed  and  reviewed.  The  class  also  had 
hiboratory  work  on  structural  physiology  and  ecologv  of  some  of  the  common  proto- 
zoa, diseections  of  hydra,  clam,  beetle,  crawfish,  frog,  fish,  and  cat.  They  also 
studied  the  classification  and  relation  of  the  different  groups  of  animals. 

Dratping. — ^This  grade  has  had  drawing  of  fruits,  flowers,  an<l  vegetables  in  colors, 
perspective  drawing,  designs  and  drawings  of  bonlers,  anticiue  and  moderu,  \«viw-'axA- 
ink  work,  drawing  from  memory,  imaginative  comY>osi\tion»,  ¥\ielc\\\v\vt,VTovcv\\\^^'axA 
some  cop3riD£r- 
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PREPARATORY   CLASS. 

English. — This  cla.s8  completed  Standard  First  Reader. 

Arithmetic, — Wentworth's  Arithmetica  Practica,  through  numeration,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  of  whole  numbers. 

GVdJw mar. —Gramatica  (Smith's)  was  completed  as  far  as  infinitives,  with  practical 
exercises. 

History  and  geography. — The  preparatory  and  training  classes  were  combined  in 
each  of  these  subjects.  They  completed  and  reviewed,  respectively,  Nociones  and 
Frve's  Elements  of  Geography. 

'the  preparatory  class  had  regular  lessons  in  drawing,  only  during  part  of  the  year, 
however,  while  the  training  class  began  the  subject  immediately  on  entering  the 
school. 

Drairlnq. — The  i)rincipal  points  on  which  stress  was  laid  were:  Study  of  type 
models;  lirst  elements  of  perspective;  free-hand  drawing  from  objects;  water  colors 
of  fruits,  flowers,  and  leaves;  study  of  light  and  shade;  sketching  from  life. 

TRAINING   CLASS. 

This  class  has  a  better  knowledge  of  English  than  the  preparatory  class.  It  read 
the  Standard  Sec^ond  Reader.  During  the  morning  the  members  of  this  class  received 
instruction  in  history,  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  metric 
system.  During  the  afternoon  session  this  class  studied  and  received  lectures  in 
primary  methods  of  teaching,  kindergarten  work,  and  nature  study.  They  also  had 
opportunity  for  some  pra<:tice  in  teaching. 

On  Ai)rir]5  Miss  (iould  took  charge  of  the  class,  giving  the  work  in  methoils  which 
Miss  Howe  had  formerly  conducted!  (living  her  whole  attention  as  she  did  to  this 
one  class,  Mis.«  Gould  had  time  for  the  extra  practical  work  in  teaching  which  Miss 
Howe's  limited  time  prevented  her  from  giving. 

Mis.s  (iould  also  formed  another  se<^tion  in  this  class  for  the  further  study  of  kin- 
dergarten theory. 

In  conclusion^  I  wish  to  exprea«  my  gratitude  to  the  teachers  who  so  noblv  stood 
by  me  throughout  the  year  in  all  things  needful  for  the  advancement  and  welfare  of 
our  school.  Their  si)irit  of  kindliness  and  solicitude  for  each  other  and  for  the 
pupils  in  their  charge  must  have  its  effect.  I  hope  to  see  this  feeling  of  j^ood  will 
broaden  and  deepen  until  evervone  in  the  school,  even  to  the  smallest  child,  shall 
come  within  an<l  parti(npate  in  its  l>eneficent  influence. 

I  have  also  abundant  reaMon  to  be  grateful  to  the  commissioner  of  education  for 
patience  in  going  over  details  of  my  work  and  for  the  many  kindnesses  shown  me 
during  the  jwist  year.     For  all  this  I  thank  him  most  sincerely. 

Rc»spectful ly  subi iiitted. 

Oliver  B.  Kern,  iVinn/wi/. 

Dr.  M.  G.  BRrMBAicJir, 

Cominis.'fionrr  of  Kducniion  for  Porto  liico. 


Course  of  Study  for  the  San  Juan  Hkjh  School — Spanish  Department. 

first  year. 

I.  Spanish  literature:  The  rea<ling  of  standard  literature.  The  studying  of  Spanish 
grammar,  including  syntax  and  oral  analysis.  Beginning  with  Latin  and  English. 
(Fifteen  peri(j<is  a  week. ) 

II.  Mathematics:  \  thorough  drill  in  arithmetic,  including  especially  i>ercentage 
and  its  applications,  to  be  followed  with  problems  growing  out  of  all  the  subje<:t8 
covered  during  the  grammar  grades.  Algebra:  Beginning  the  subject  and  extending 
through  the  fundamental  processes,  factoring  and  simple  etiuations.  Applications  of 
arithmentic  to  business  accounts.     (Ten  periods  a  week. ) 

III.  Biology,  including  lal)oratory  practice  with  the  microscope  and  covering  the 
general  field  of  animal  and  vegetable  biology  in  a  descriptive  sense,  with  such  general 
analytical  work  as  the  lalx>ratory  can  conveniently  provide.  Physics:  General  appli- 
cation to  the  forces  of  nature,  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  of  industrial 
machinery  and  including  a  general  knowledge  of  natural  forces.  Couaplete  geogra- 
phy.    (Seven  periods  a  week.) 

IV.  History  of  the  United  States:  Complete  historv  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  general 
study  of  history,  f^ipecial  etresa  to  be  laid  upon  the  laws  and  duties  of  citizens  and 
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officials  of  nations,  tojrether  with  the  bearing  of  European  history  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Porto  Rico.     (Three  periods  a  week. ) 

V.  Drawing  from  object.    Study  of  historic  drawing.     Simple  architecture.     Drill 
in  music  and  calisthenics.     (Four  periods  a  week. ) 

..     SECOND   YEAR. 

I.  Spanish  classics.     Latin,  Cfesar.     English.     (Twelve  periods  a  week. ) 

II.  Al^bra  (continued).    Geometry  and  trigonometry.     (Ten  periods  a  week.) 

III.  Biology  (continued).     Physics  (continued).     (Eightperiods  a  week. ) 

IV.  General  history  (completed).    Civil  government.     ( Ftur  periods  a  week. ) 

V.  Drawing,  music,  and  calisthenics.     (Four  periods  a  week.) 
(Third  and  fourth  years  to  be  added.) 


REPORTS  OF  SUPERVISORS. 
School  District  No.  1. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Cammimaner  of  Education, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  on  the  public  schools 
of  the  San  Juan  district  for  the  year  ending  June  21,  1901.  In  the  district  of  ^n 
Juan  are  included  the  city  of  San  Juan  and  the  suburban  towns  Puerta  de  Tierra  and 
Santurce. 

The  men  of  the  local  board  are  men  of  high  chanu^ter,  the  most  intelligent  profes- 
sional and  business  men  in  the  district.  These  men  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  school  work,  and  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  cooperate  with  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  and  the  supervisor  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  schools.  The 
most  perfect  harmony  has  existed  between  the  local  board  and  the  l)oard  of  educa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  good  feeling  between  the  l)oards,  and 
the  deep  interest  which  the  local  board  has  taken  in  helping  along  the  good  work, 
the  power  of  the  latter  to  act  and  carrv  on  its  work  properlv  has  l>een  very  limited 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  funds.  Curing  the  last  year  the  appropriation  of  the 
municipality  for  school  purjwses  was  very  small,  and  by  no  means  sufiicient  to  pay 
the  ninning  expenses  of  the  schools.  Although  the  small  amount  of  money  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  sc^hool  board  was  judiciously  distributed  in  the  payment  of  the 
bills  for  rent  of  buildings  u.sed  for  school  purp<^ses,  bills  for  house  rent  of  teachers, 
and  for  the  few  necessary  repairs  that  were  made,  ^et  buildings  have  gone  without 
repair,  schools  have  gone  without  necessary  equipment,  and  in  several  instances 
teachers  have  failed  to  receive  house  rent  due  them.  The  school  board  is  in  no  way 
at  fault,  and  no  complaint  can  be  justly  ma<le  against  them.  To  the  new  school 
hoanl  the  following  suggestions  have  been  made  for  next  year:  Buildings  for  school 
purposes  should  no  longer  be  taken  on  long  leases.  Adjustments  should  l)e  made  in 
the  exorbitant  rents  paid  for  old  buildings.  Owners  should  hereafter  l)e  obliged  to 
make  all  necessary  repairs  in  buildings  used  for  school  purposes. 

The  work  of  the  schools  in  general  has  been  very  good,  considering  the  poor  train- 
ing that  most  of  the  teachers  have  had  and  the  unfavorable  ccmditions  under  which 
they  have  had  to  work.  Some  of  the  many  things  which  have  tende<l  to  impede  the 
prr^ress  in  the  schools  have  been  bad  customs  in  old  teachers,  lack  of  enthusia»^m  and 
interest  in  some  teachers,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  schoolrooms,  dilapidated 
furniture,  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  the  bad  influence  which  originates 
in  the  homes  of  more  than  half  of  the  pupils. 

The  native  teachers,  although  little  a<*quainted  with  American  ideas  and  methods, 
with  few  exceptions  have  devoted  themselves  honestly  to  their  work.  The  most 
enthusiastic  teachers  of  the  district  have  devoteil  their  spare  time  to  the  study  of 
educational  books  and  papers  and  to  the  study  of  English.  These  teachers  have  put 
into  practice  the  Amencan  ideas  which  they  have  learned.  A  few  have  done  noth- 
ing more  than  prepare  the  work  which  they  were  to  teach  the  day  following.  The 
pupils  under  these  teachers  showed  slow  progress  and  but  little  originality  in  their 
work.  One  or  two  teachers  were  more  interested  in  outside  affairs  than  in  the  affairs 
of  the  school.  Their  work  was  slighted,  the  attendance  was  small,  and  but  little 
progress  was  made.  From  time  to  time  teachers  were  informed  of  their  deficiencies 
and  were  request^  to  correct  them.  Educational  books  and  papers  were  prescril)e<l 
for  deficient  teachers  to  study,  and  every  available  opportunity  wa^<  offere<l  them  tcix 
their  improvement.     Many  of  the  teachers  are  attending  Ihe't^vwwwv^T  ^oT\w«\'^vi\\v.ve\^ 
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with  eome  the  attendance  being  voluntary,  with  others  by  request  of  the  eupen-isor. 
A  few  of  the  most  ambitious  teachers  have  left  the  island  for  the  first  time  in  their 
life  and  will  enjov  the  advantages  offered  in  the  summer  school  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Other  teachers  are  idling  away  the  summer  and  complaining  of  poor  schools 
ancl  low  salaries. 

The  progremve  native  teachers  are  realizing  the  tone  importance  of  their  position 
in  the  American  schools.  They  are  no  longer  an  ornament  to  the  school,  conducting 
their  clasnee  without  discipline  or  regularity.  The  work  is  before  them,  and  they 
must  do  it.  They  are  now  responsible  for  many  of  the  personal  habite  formed  in  the 
child,  the  discipline  and  the  general  development  of  the  child.  Refinement,  neat- 
ness, promptness,  honesty,  and  industry  must  show  themselves  in  the  actions  and 
habits  of  the  teacher.  I^olitical  influences  have  been  but  little  felt  in  the  si'h^x)!?. 
Two  cases  only  are  on  reconl  where  teachers  have  taken  an  active  part  in  local 
politics. 

The  American  teachers  in  the  San  Juan  district  have  done  creditable  work,  con- 
sidering that  theirs  wa*<  the  most  difficult  work  in  the  schools.  Five  American 
teachers  were  employed  to  teach  English  in  the  public  si^hools  of  the  San  Juan  dis- 
trict. With  one  exception,  these  teachers  have  l>een  faithful  to  and  interested  in 
their  work,  anri  they  have  apparently  been  well  liked  by  the  pupils  and  the  native 
teachers. 

The  work  of  the  American  teachers,  although  the  most  difficult  in  the  schools  of 
Porto  Rico,  has  in  San  Juan,  shown  itself  most  prominently  in  the  school  work. 
The  aim  has  l)een  to  teach  the  child  to  hear,  think,  and  to  obser\'e  correctly,  as  well 
as  to  develop  in  him  a  power  of  ihdependent  expression.  Pupils  have  displayeii  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  in  studving  the  English  language,  which  they  have  leame<l  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Pupils  of  the  se<^ond  and  third  grades  read  the  first  and  second 
readers  in  English  with  perfect  ease.  All  songs  are  sung  with  clearness  and  at*curacy. 
Recitations  have  several  times  been  given  in  English  before  the  public.  Much  of  tfie 
work  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils,  especially 
in  the  first  two  grades,  yet  much  'more  work  could  have  been  accomplished  nad  the 
work  receive*!  more  attention  from  several  of  the  teachers  whose  time  was  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  primary  work  as  well  as  English.  One  teacher,  whose  work  was 
limited  to  the  city  schools,  gave  her  entire  time  to  the  teachmg  of  English.  The 
results  of  her  work  were  excellent.  The  results  of  the  work  of  the  other  American 
teachers,  whose  time  was  equally  divided  between  the  teaching  of  English  and  the 
teaching  of  primary  work,  were  far  from  being  satisfactory,  although  the  teachers 
were  hardly  at  fault. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  taught  by  methods  most  interesting  to  the  pupils, 
and  has  consisted  of  object  lessons,  short  dictation  exercises,  black boanl  exercises, 
writing  original  sentences,  etc.,  spelling  contests,  reading  exercises,  and  committing 
to  memory.  The  pupils'  knowledge  of  English  compared  with  their  knowledge  of 
Spanish  was  well  shown  in  a  spelling  prize  contest  l)etween  the  10  best  spellers  from 
each  school,  which  took  place  in  the  city  the  last  dajr  of  school.  The  first  contest 
was  in  English,  and  it  was  not  until  the  wortis  in  the  third  reader  had  all  been  spelled 
that  a  decision  couM  l)e  made.  In  the  Spanish  contest  few  were  able  to  go  l)eyond 
the  first  reader,  Priineros  Pasos  en  Castellanos,  and  the  exennse  lasted  less  than 
half  as  long  as  the  first.     The  fault  undoubtetilv  lay  in  the  teaching. 

The  same  allotment  of  time  given  to  the  teaching  of  English  was  also  assigned  to 
the  teaching  of  Spanish.  Methods  of  teaching  were  the  same  as  were  used  in  teach- 
ing ?Inglish  in  the  second  and  third  grades. 

(leojrraphy  and  history  receive<l  an  equal  amount  of  attention.  Porto  Rico  was 
well  studied,  after  which*  the  attention  was  turned  to  the  North  American  continent 
and  the  early  history  of  its  })eople. 

Arithmetic  playwl  a  prominent  part  in  the  school  programme.  The  work  of  the 
year  include*!  adrlition,  subtraction,  multipliciition,  division.  United  States  currency, 
decimals,  and  fractions,  with  daily  exercises  in  problems  and  blackboard  work. 

Nature  study  and  hygiene  taught  with  the  object  of  developing  in  the  child  a  love 
for  nature,  kindness  to  dumb  animals,  et<!.  Hygiene  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
neatness  of  person  and  proper  care  of  the  l)ody.  " 

Drawing  in  the  schools  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  for  want  of  a  teacher. 
Some  very  jrocx!  drawing  has  been  done  in  connection  with  nature  study  and  lan- 
guage work.  It  is  a  natural  talent  that  should  be  developed  in  mechanical  lines. 
Both  pictorial  and  decorative  drawing  should  be  taught,  witn  the  addition  of  mechan- 
ical drawing  for  the  boys.  Me<"hanical  drawing  should  be  followed  by  the  actual 
handling  of  tools  as  soon  as  they  can  be  furnished  the  schools.  Every  influence 
should  })e  brought  to  l)ear  uj)on  our  boys  to  create  in  them  a  desire  to  study  some 
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trade,  some  of  the  mechanic  arte.  The  future  of  Porto  Rico  lies  not  only  in  her  com- 
merce and  her  agriculture^  but  in  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and  ability  of  her  people, 
which  must  derive  it«  origin  from  the  public  school.  We  need  a  well-trained  master 
of  drawing,  a  man  with  a  k^owletige  of  drawing  an  d  manual  training. 

Music  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  district  by  one  excellent  teacher,  with 
the  aid  of  one  lone  chart,  which  she  herself  made  and  carried  to  the  different  schools. 
This  teacher,  a  native  educated  in  Madrid,  has  during  the  year  conducte<i  61  classes 
per  week,  and  has  taught  the  pupils  to  read  and  write  easy  music  and  to  commit  to 
memory  13  American  songs,  mcluding  the  national  song*?.  The  regular  teachers 
should  be  given  instruction  in  music  and  drawing  every  week. 

Recess  no  longer  appears  in  the  school  programme.'  During  the  first  part  of  the 
year  tifteen  minutes  were  allowed  for  recess.  There  were  no  yards;  the  courts  were 
pmall  and  hot;  children  romped  in  the  streets  and  through  the  rooms  and  became  so 
heated  and  excite<i  that  they  did  not  settle  to  their  work  until  nearly  an  hour  after 
the  recess  was  over.  During  the  Deceml>er  conference  it  was  decided  to  eliminate 
recess.  Calisthenics  then  took  the  place  of  recess,  the  time  being  reduced  to  ten 
minutes.  Later  in  the  year  the  time  was  reduced  to  five  minutes,  with  exercises 
twice  during  the  day. 

The  negro  and  tHe  white  child  have  thus  far  done  equal  I  v  goo<i  work  in  the 
schools.  The  time  is  too  early  and  the  work  too  young  in  tfie  schools  to  permit 
making  any  accurate  statement  regarding  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  the  most  indolent  workers  have  been  the  mulatto  children.  The 
nejfroes  are  ambitious  and  like  to  go  to  school.  They  have  l>een  prominent  in  all 
public  exercises,  whether  in  the  theater  as  speakers  or  on  the  street  drilling.  In 
every  case  the  negro  boy  has  l)een  the  l)est  officer.  The  mulattoes  have  not  figured 
prominently  in  any  exercises.  The  white  children  in  many  instances,  although 
capable,  have  been  very  indolent  in  their  work.  The  conditions  of  the  child  have, 
in  nearly  every  case,  been  due  to  the  bad  influences  which  exist  in  the  homes  of 
more  than  half  of  the  pupils. 

The  parents  have  cooperated  but  little  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  Without  this 
hearty  cooperation  of  parents  with  teachers,  the  schools  fail  to  produce  the  best 
results.  Many  of  the  parents  are  of  the  most  illiterate  and  the  lowest  class  of 
people.  During  the  first  part  of  the  year  there  was  c(>nsiderable  opposition  to 
the  American  public  school,  but  this  has  mostly  died  out.  The  press,  the  j)ublic 
exercises,  and  the  street  parades  have  greatly  attracted  the  attention  of  disinter- 
ested people  toward  the  public  w'hools.  Parents  and  teachers  no  longer  endeavor  to 
separate  their  boys  and  girls;  all  are  in  favor  of  mixeii  schools. 

The  buildings  how  used  for  school  purposes  are  of  the  worst  description.  They 
are  dark,  damp,  filthy  structures,  without  ventilation  or  convenience  of  any  kind. 
In  Santurce  a  house  has  been  used  in  which  more  than  45  pupils  have  been  crowded 
into  a  room  17  by  30  feet.  No  desks  were  used  in  this  school.  In  several  buildings 
the  water-closets  were  in  the  rear  of  the  class  room,  separated  from  view  only  by  a 
jward  screen.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  old  and  entirely  out  of  date;  the  work 
is  that  of  the  native  mecrhanic. 

The  damage  to  books  and  other  school  equipments  from  dampness  and  insects  is 
greater  than  the  wear  that  they  receive  from  handling. 

These  buildings  will  undoubtedly  be  abandone<i  by  the  department  as  soon  as  new 
hnildinjpi  can  to  erected;  but  so  long  as  it  is  neceiasary  to  use  them  the  owners 
should  be  compelled  to  thoroughly  equip  them  with  the  best  modern  sanitary 
arntn^ments  for  the  good  health  and  convenience  of  the  occupants.  Large  school 
huildings  should  be  fitted  with  closetw  and  toilet  sinks  on  each  floor.  iSeparate  closets 
should  be  furnished  for  the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  Urinals  should  Ixj  place<l  for 
the  boys. 

The  unsanitarv  condition  of  the  buildings  is  disgrsu'eful  and  should  exist  no  longer. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Armstrong, 
Snpervhorf  S(in  Juan^  P.  R. 


School  District  No.  2. 


Hon.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

OonunMoner  of  Education,  S^in  Jaaiiy  P.  R, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  district  of  Rio  Piedras. 
The  school  district  of  Rio  Piedras  includes  four  municipalities,  viz,  Rio  Piedras^^ 
^^lina,  Trujillo  Alto,  and  Loiza,  and  contains  about  200  ft(\\\at^  \m\^»  vA  XvjttvXcvtn  • 
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On  October  3,  1900,  when  I  first  assumed  the  duties  of  supervisor  of  this  district, 
there  were  open  and  in  fair  running  order  only  25  schools,  divided  as  follows: 


• 

Graded. 

Rurals. 

Total. 

Rio  Piedras 

4 
8 
2 
2 

3 
4 

2 
5 

7 

Carolina 

7 

Trujillo  Alto 

4 

Loiza 

7 

Since  that  date  thfere  have  been  opened  the  following  additional  schools:  Rio  Piedras, 
1  primary  gra<le,  4  rurals;  Carolina,  1  primary,  1  graded,  2  rurals,  1  agricultural;  Tru- 
jillo Alto,  1  primary,  1  rural;  Loiza,  1  primarV;  in  all  13,  making  a  total  of  38  schools 
now  in  the  district,  all  of  which  are  plentifully  supplied  with  the  necessary  books 
and  other  school  material,  though  unfortunately  we  are  still  suffering,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  for  Home  time  to  come,  from  the  lack  of  proper  school  furniture  in  most  if 
not  all  of  the  rural  schools.  Few  of  them  have  even  a  sufficient  number  ot  the  ordi- 
nary' wooden  benches  for  seating  the  children  and  such  a  thing  as  a  desk  is  wholly 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  pupils  of  said  schools;  vet  did  we  have  the  required 
furniture  I  should  hesitate  al)out  placmg  it  in  many  of  the  rural  schools  of  this  dis- 
trict, at?  they  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  merely  thatched  buildings  and  therefore 
unsafe  places  in  which  to  placre  valuable  school  furniture.  One  or  two  schools  in  the 
municipality  of  I^iza  are  m  such  a  state  of  ill  repair  that  the  teachers  have  to  carr\' 
all  l)ooks  and  supplies  to  their  homes  at  the  close  of  si'hool  for  safe-keeping.  Thfs 
state  of  affairs  is  clue  to  the  apjiarent  poverty  of  most  of  the  local  strhool  boards,  as 
they  do  not  nor  can  they  seem  to  ])e  able  to  obtain  from  the  municipal  authorities 
snlficient  miftiey  to  rent  proper  buildings,  to  say  nothing  of  furnishing  the  same.  In 
one  cai<e  a  president  of  a  local  board  had  to  pay  $2  per  month  personally  toward 
the  rent  of  the  schoolhouse  for  the  Atnerican  teacher  m  his  town,  and  this' was  due 
simply  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  education  upon  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
lately  there  have  l)een  several  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  authorities  of  the 
town  in  <|uostion,  and  I  look  forward  to  a  l)etter  condition  of  things  during  the 
ensuing  year. 

Much  has  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  various  local  school  boards  for  their  apparent 
laxity  and  disinterestedness  in  matters  educational,  but  when  we  stop  to  consider 
that  these  same  l^oanls  have  l)een  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  various  aviuitaiiiientos 
in  the  matter  of  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  satisfactorv  work  in  their  schools,  we 
should  pause  and  ponder  ere  we  upbraid  and  condemn  tfiem,  as  amongst  their  mem- 
♦  bersare  several  who  have  the  interest  of  e<lucation  at  heart  and  who  have  done 
noble  and  heroic  work  for  the  cause.  The  venerable  president  of  the  bo^rd  at  Caro- 
lina, who,  ui)on  lindinji:  a  bankrupt  municipal  treasury,  went  around  soliciting  and 
collecting  funds  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  oi>en  and  partly  equip  five  new  schools 
in  his  nmnicipality,  and  has  kept  them  oi>en  ever  since.  Had  w*e  more  like  him 
amongst  the  iueml>ers  of  our  local  boards  there  need  1k»  no  worry  as  to  what  the 
results  of  our  lalx^rs  in  the  schools  of  the  island  shall  be. 

TEACH  EKS. 

Nearlv  all  of  the  teac^hers  of  this  district  are  men  and  women  who  obtained  their 
certiiica'tes  to  teach  under  the  Spanish  regime,  and  who,  of  course,  accjuired  their 
limited  knowledge  of  teaching  under  the  (►Id  and  obsolete  methods  then  in  vogue, 
Imt  who,  since  coming  under  a  modern  system  of  sui)er\i8ion,  have,  in  nearly  ever>' 
histance,  made  rapid  and  wonderful  improvement,  and  have  quite  cliscarded  most  of 
their  <»ld  methods,  as  rote  teaching,  too  much  concert  work  in  recitations,  etc.  There 
are  still  some  matters  which  might  be  improve<l  upon;  notably  regularit>^  and 
imnctuality  in  attendance  and  discipline,  which  I  believe  is  the  weakest  point  in 
nearlv  everv  case,  but  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  under  the  old  system  the 
chil<lren  did  much  as  they  chose  in  and  out  of  school,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  discipline  in  the  schools  when  we  first  t(X)k  charge  of  same  was  somewhat 
lax.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  iXKij^le  could  conform  to  our  standard  of 
the  same  in  a  day  or  a  month.  During  the  past  year,  since  the  teachers  have  found 
out  that  the  maintenance  of  a  proi)er  stan<iard  of  discipline  was  one  of  their  duties 
as  teachers,  there  have  been  decided  improvements  along  these  lines,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  within  a  very  short  ]>eriod  the  discipline  in  nearly  every  school  here  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  most  schools  of  a  like  character  in  the  United  States. 
T/w  toHcIwry  as  a  class  here  appear  to  l)e  willing  and  anxious  to  adopt  modem 
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methods,  and  are  always  willing  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  arlvice  of  their 
gupernsors. 

Great  care  should  l;e  taken  in  the  seletrtion  and  appointment  of  the  American 
teachers,  and  the  preference,  if  any,  given  to  those  who  have  done  conscientious 
work  while  here,  as  the  children  and  their  parents  in  many  cases  look  up  to  these 
teachers  for  guidance  in  their  daily  life,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  the  people  of  this  island 
to  appoint  as  teachers  in  their  schools  only  those  men  and  women  who  can  hold  the 
respet^t  and  good  will  of  the  citizens  of  their  respective  localities.  As  to  the  duties  of 
these  teachers,  I  would  recommend  that  their  entire  time  in  the  schools  be  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  language  if  we  are  to  obtain  any  results  along  that 
line. 

In  the  matter  of  text-books  and  other  school  supplies,  I  would  say  that  all  of  the 
echools  of  this  district  have  a  liberal  supply. 

For  the  coming  year  I  would  reconmiend  that  some  good  elementary  work  in 
Spanish  on  physiology  and  hygiene  be  placed  in  a  few  oi  our  schools,  as  I  have  in 
one  or  two  of  the  scfcools  here  children  who  are  qualified  to  take  up  the  study  of 
these  subjects.  I  would  also  re<iommend  that  a  suflBcient  number  of  maps  of  the 
World,  North  America,  and  Porto  Rico,  also  geographical  globes,  be  placed  in  the 
schools,  these  being  the  articles  with  which  we  are  insufficiently  supplied  at  present. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  Vincent  Robbins,  Supermor. 


School  District  No.  3. 

Fajardo,  p.  R.,  June  29,  1901, 
Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commisgioner  of  Eflucation. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the 
annual  report  for  the  Third  district. 

In  this  district  there  are  three  municipal  school  boards.  The  continual  scarcity  of 
money  has  kept  them  from  doing  what  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  It  has  l>een 
impossible  to  get  them  to  understand  that  they  can  and  must  act  independent  of  the 
alodde.  Lack  of  funds  has  tended  to  cause  a  lack  of  interest.  This,  coupled  with 
more  or  less  anti-American  feeling,  has  made  it  next  to  impossible  to  get  any  help 
from  some  of  the  boards.  Undoubte<lly  the  new  school  law  will  place  them  on  a 
better  footing  both  in  regard  to  funds  and  a  knowledge  of  their  duties. 

The  greatest  fault  to  be  found  with  ♦orto  Rican  tea<'hers  is  the  method  followed  hy 
them,  it  beinjj  so  widely  different  from  what  is  desirable  The  method  almost  uni- 
versally practiced  is  to  compel  pupils  to  memorize  questions  and  answers  prei)ared  by 
the  teacher.  If  the  pupil  can  answer  the  direct  question,  nothing  more  is  requirecl 
or  expected.  Manjr  teachers  try  to  continue  the  practice  of  making  tutors  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  in  this  way  robbing  the  pupil  of  valuable  time  and  placing 
the  class  in  poor  hands.  When  the  teacher  is  taken  to  task  for  this  kind  of  work  the 
reply  is,  **  I  can  not  lind  time  to  attend  to  it  all  myself."  The  above  applies  to  rural 
M  well  as  graded  teachers.  The  rural  schools  in  some  cases  rt»quire  as  good  teachers 
and  possibly  Ijetter  ones  than  some  graded  schools,  because  of  the  number  of  differ- 
ent ^des  and  cla&ses  it  is  necessary  to  hold.  In  fact,  two  of  the  best  schools  in  this 
district  are  rural  schools.  Some  graded  schools  are  as  poorly  taught  as  the  jyoorest 
raral  schools. 

English  teachers,  in  a  few  cases,  have  been  inexperienced  or  lacking  in  good  judg- 
ment and  have  been  unable  to  even  tell  the  pupil  in  Spanish  to  keep  quiet.  English 
and  primary  teachers  should  know  sotne  Spanish  in  order  to  make  their  work  of  any 
value  in  an  educational  line.  Most  of  them  have  done  excellent  work,  while  others 
have  proven  themselves  incompetent.  The  position  is  an  important  one  and  requires 
•  person  of  good  sound  sense — one  who  is  thoroughly  American  and  has  the  courage 
w  his  convictions. 

The  integrity  and  truthfulness  of  native  teachers  is  in  most  instances  a  doubtful 
<]pantity.  As  a  rule  they  will  falsify  the  school  reconls,  and  think  nothing  of  cutting 
the  session  short  an  hour  or  two.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  methods  in  vogue 
tmder  the  old  school  system.  If  a  teacher  is  caught  dismissing  the  school  an  hour 
^rlv,  the  excufle  is  immediately  given  that  he  is  sick. 

Tne  text-books  are  ample.     Care  should  Ix*  taken  not  to  burden  teat^hers  and 
pupils  with  too  great  a  variety  of  books  until  they  become  able  to  use  them  iutellv- 
g^ntly.    Many  teachers  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  use  ftUcYv  «v\\^\>\\^^  «>»  '^aXR'A  <aT 
'^  pencils  and  practice  paper.    It  has  Ijeen  a  continual  task  to  \iT^\\v^T«vVo\i«fe\\\safe 
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articleSf  and  as  much  a  worry  to  keep  teachers  from  having  every  little  tot  6  yeare  old 
writing  with  pen  and  ink,  of  studying  grammar.  When  a  teacher  was  through  with 
a  class  it  was  formerly  the  custom*  to  let  the  pupils  sit  idle,  or,  more  truly  speaking, 
inventing  some  kind  of  mischief  while  the  next  class  was  reciting.  However,  this  is 
fast  disappearing. 

School  buildings,  in  most  cases,  answer  the  purpose  tolerably  well  so  far  as  the 
house  alone  is  concerned,  but  the  location  and  surroundings  are  often  extremelv  bad. 
These  conditions  have  been  accepted  only  because  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  better 
at  once.  In  some  cases  the  house  is  locate<l  on  the  comer  of  two  narrow  and  noisy 
streets,  where  ox  carts  and  screaming  pe<idlerH  make  the  day  hideous,  even  to  one 
not  in  hcIkm)!.  In  other  places  it  may  be  located  too  near  a  private  family  with  a 
number  of  crying  (!hi!dren  and  barking  dogs,  or  a  piano  that  would  unnerve  a  statue. 
This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture,  and  shows  what  has  to  be  contended  with,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  almost  imiwssible  to  get  the  people  to  see  and  help  remedy  the 
evils  existing.  It  has  Imh^u  a  continual  annoyance  to  keep  sanitary  arrangements  in 
the  c<m(lition  that  they  should  be.  This  holds  good  in  nearly  ever\'  school  in  the 
district. 

P^iuipment  of  buildings  is  very  poor,  very  few  having  sufficient  desks  and  seats^ 
and  seldom  are  the  seats  in  any  way  comfortable  for  the  pupils.  Either  they  are  too 
high  to  permit  the  ])upils'  feet  to  touch  the  floor  or  they  have  no  backs.  One  piece 
of  furniture  badly  needed  in  many  schools  is  a  clock'.  Either  ever}'  room  should 
have  a  clock  or  every  teacher  should  be  compelled  to  provide  himself'with  a  watch. 
No  teacher  can  give  all  classes  the  proper  i>ortion  of  time  without  a  timepiece.  Some 
classes  are  sure  to  get  more,  others  less,  tiian  their  share  of  attention. 

Puj)ils,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  much  inferior  to  those  in  the  States,  l)oth  physically 
and  mentally.  A  large  majority  are  dull  or  stupid;  many,  however,  are  foun<l  here 
who  are  very  briglit;  they  have  excellent  memories,  but  seem  to  lack  thinking  power. 
None  are  physically  ecpial  to  our  most  vigorous  in  the  States.  Food  and  sanitary,  as 
well  as  climatic,  conditions  are  accountable  to  a  very  great  extent  for  this  difference 
and  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  Porto  Rican  pupils. 

Examinations  were  held  in  ?'ajardo  and  Fajardo  Playa  under  my  direction.  It  was 
a  new  exiwrience  to  have  questions  unknown  to  thein  beforehand.  The  questions 
were  prepart»d  bv  the  supervisor,  and  although  very  simple,  they  were  out  of  the 
general  routine  of  the  work,  and  partly  for  this  reason  many  were  not  answered. 

The  meth(Kl  of  storing  the  books  and  supplies  causes  a  great  amount  of  trouble  and 
expense,  and,  above  all,  is  very  rough  on  the  books. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel  very  hopeful  for  the  future.  This  year  has 
shown  nnich  improvement  over  the  preceding  (me.  Teachers  are,  in  most  casee, 
willing  to  be  advised,  and  I  believe  every  oi^^  is  teaching  a  l)etter  school,  is  doing 
better  work,  and  bringing  more  lasting  Ininefit  to  the  pupils  than  ever  before. 

The  two  most  serious  things  that  have  retarded  and  obstructed  progress  during  the 
past  year  have  been  ( 1 )  lack  of  funds;  (2)  discontented  politicians  with  anti-American 
feelings,  who  have  sent  wave  after  wave  of  restlessness  and  discontent  over  the  dis- 
trict. This  has  been  shown  by  the  attitude  of  teachers,  and  even  of  pupils,  after  every 
gush  of  sentimt^nt  promulgated  by  speech  or  newspaper  article. 
Very  respectfully, 

Edgar  L.  Hill,  Superrisor, 


School  District  No.  5. 

Office  of  English  Supervisor. 

Cngnns,  P.  /?.,  June  SO,  1901. 
Hon.  M.  (t.  BRUMBAron, 

CovniiisjfionfT  of  Edncdtwn. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  annual  rei)ort  upon  S<.»hool  District 
No.  5.  I  beg  to  add  that,  because  of  changes  made  in  the  ijfficers  of  the  department, 
a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  people  and  conditions  attending  |)ublic  instruc- 
tion in  Porto  Rico,  and  tne  short  time  given  to  prepare  the  last  report  submitted, 
January  15,  1901,  the  present  report  covers  approximately  the  time  since  taking 
charge  of  the  district,  March  24,  1899. 

Although  not  pertaining  directly  to  the  ])reparation  of  this  report,  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge h(?re  the  hearty  cooperation  and  kindness  of  the  offiirers  of  the  department  in 
all  its  dealings  with  teachers  and  myself  in  a  work  that  is  attended  with  difficulties 
an<i  expenses  not  met  with  in  the  States.     Also  the  kindness  of  Lafaiyette  Post, 
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G.  A.  R.,  of  New  York,  in  providing  larjre  flags  for  the  new  schools  opened  this  year, 
and  which  were  appreciated  by  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  Huff,  English  Svperviwr. 

When  schools  were  closed  June  30,  1899,  for  the  first  summer  vacation  in  Porto 
Rico,  there  were  15  town  and  22  rural  schooN,  with  an  average  attendance  of  49  pupils 
and  a  total  enrollment  of  1,837  in  this  district.  AH  the  l)ook8  and  supplies  coulci  have 
been  placed  in  an  ordinary  piano  box,  and  after  separating  the  worn-out  and  useless 
matenal  the  rest  were  sent  to  San  Juan  in  three  small  boxes,  and  consisted  mostly  of 
religious  books,  old  Spanish  primers;  and  a  few  informational  text  books.  Few 
teachers  did  much  teaching,  and  although  schools  were  kept,  but  few  were  worthy 
the  name  of  public  school.  Examinations  were  little  more  than  a  prepared  programme 
for  the  benefit  of  parents  and  the  8ch(X)l  l)oanl. 

Two  years*  service  imder  American  rule  has  made  better  teachers,  schoolhouses 
have  been  8eparate<l  from  residences,  a  good  supply*  of  text-books  in  l^oth  English 
and  Si>anish  have  been  supplied,  and  the  public  schools  are  well  established.  The 
following  shows  the  growth  of  the  schools  during  the  last  two  years : 

[Total  population.  07,747.] 

1898-1899.      1899-1900.   ,  1900-1901.  I    Iiicrejuie. 


Town  whools 

15 
22 
49 

1,«:37 

20. 212 

22 

23 

48 

1,970 

20,079 

2.358  1 
19,.')91    

11 

Rami  jichooU 

9 

fiarrioN  without  »i*hoolH 

Pupils  attending 

5i7 

Total  children  without  school  accommodations 

NATIVE  TEACHERS. 


The  average  native  teacher  falls  short  of  being  an  ideal  teacher  in  the  following 
▼ital  points:  Method,  system,  and  ability  to  teach  and  control.  Any  method  is  good 
enough  for  some;  it  is  considered  too  much  troul>le  to  oi)en  and  close  schools  promptl  v, 
follow  a  [irogrannne,  and  require  tardy  pupils  to  arrive  at  the  proper  time.  As  the  old 
method  was  to  make  every  pupil  study  at  the  top  of  his  voice  in  order  to  let  the  alcalde 
know  that  the  school  was  open,  the  average  teacher's  ability  to  teach  and  govern 
amounted  to  being  able  to  do  that  much  and  no  more.  I  have  been  told  that  when 
a  school  in  se.<«ion  was  not  heard  by  the  alcalde  he  would  send  a  jwliceman  to  inquire 
why  it  was  closed,  although  the  school  was  sometimes  quite  a  distance  from  the 
idcaldia.  Two  years'  service  under  American  government  has  bettered  these  condi- 
tions 100  per  cent,  but  the  older  teachers  are  hard  to  convert.  Many  of  the  younger 
teachers  have  studied  both  English  and  methods,  and  compare  favombly  with  Amer- 
ican teachers  in  some  respect**.  Much  gofxl  has  resulted  from  providing  the  teachers 
with  two  good  pedagogies.  While  some  of  the  teachers  have  use<l  them  very  little, 
others  have  studied  them  and  provetl  Ixjtter  teachers.  Several  teachers  are  prepar- 
ing to  attend  the  normal  school  at  San  Juan  during  the  vacation.  Every  teacher  has 
been  urge<l  to  attend,  but  so  few  save  any  part  of  their  salary,  and  so  many  have 
Iwge  families,  that  it  is  difficult  for  theni  to  do  so.  The  following  table  shows  the 
standing  of  51  native  teachers  reported  to  the  department  for  new  certiticates: 


1       Ability  to  teach.  Ability  to  jfovum.      ' 

Gertiticate  held.  'e«v/...i  i  w^Li  "  Totiil. 

lent." ;  ^'^-  '   ^**^'   I   lent-      ^'^*^-      ^**'- 


Principal '  1  2i  2' 3  1  2  5 

Graded ,  1  '         14  6  1  i         12  I  8  21 

Rural !  5  g!        hi  l  9;        15  25 

; J i  I  :  I 

Graded  teachers  have  greatly  improved  in  both  ability  to  teach  and  ability  to 
pvem,  in  comparison  with  rural  teachers.  This  has  been  brought  a}x)ut  by  the 
influence  of  the  American  teachers  placed  in  the  graded  schools  to  teach  a  primary 
S^eand  English  to  all  the  grades.  It  is  hoped  that  this  influence  may  be  extended 
to  rural  schools  also  in  the  near  future,  or  at  lea**t  to  those  easy  of  access.  \VK\V«6 
English  is  not  so  essential  in  rural  districts  as  it  is  in  the  town«,  *e\e,TN  \>m\vv\,  «^  ^<??<\ 
•8  his  parents,  wishes  to  Jearn  the  language.    The  beneftt  oi  a  %ooii  ViW^\\^\\  \.«a*i\v£t 
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to  a  rural  achool  for  one  or  more  hours  a  dav  or  week  would  be  inestimable.  Most 
of  the  rural  teachers  are  trying  to  teach  English,  but  in  manv  cases  it  is  unintelligi- 
ble to  a  large  extent,  discouraging  to  the  teacher  when  told  that  recitations  are 
hardly  understood,  and  of  little  benefit  to  pupils,  if  not  of  actual  harm. 

Because  of  poor  buildings,  poorer  and  uncomfortable  eouipment,  half-fed  pupils, 
school  hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  warm  river  water  to 
drink,  little  aanitar\'  conditions,  and  lack  of  true  effort  on  the  part  of  many  teachers, 
rural  w^.hools  are  not  all  that  could  l)e  desired.  Only  minimum  progress  could  be 
made  by  the  best  teatrhers  with  such  conditions.  Poor  road.s,  rainv  weather,  rivers 
to  ford,  lack  of  clothing,  long  distance  to  the  st^hool,  indifference  of  some  parents  in 
sending  their  children  to  school,  and  the  custom  of  putting  children  of  8  or  9  years 
of  age  to  work,  makes  the  attendance  irregular,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  pupils 
are  kept  in  school  long  enough  to  reach  the  fourth  grade. 

Another  unfortunate  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  is  that  few  rural  teach- 
ers are  g(MMl  jirimary  tea<ihers.  Consequently  many  pupils  remain  in  the  first  grade 
two  years  instead  of  one,  as  the  teacher  is  unable  to  advance  them  in  less.  lime. 
New  school  buildings  and  furniture  are  needed  in  everv  barrio.  Until  these  are 
provided  much  time  will  be  lost  and  teachmg  must  be  (Jone  with  only  mininmm 
results. 

ENGLISH   TEACHERS. 

As  already  stated,  English  teachers  are  doing  much  toward  the  bettering  of  the 
personnel  of  native  teachers.  Many  pupils  have  been  enrolled  by  these  teachers 
that  would  not  \ye  sent  to  native  teachers.  Parents  want  their  children  to  be  imder 
good  teachers,  to  learn  English,  and  to  learn  something  more  than  to  read  and  write. 
Gra^ied' schools  have  steadily  grown  letter  under  tiie  influence  of  the  English 
teachers,  and  parents  who  formerly  employed  private  teachers  for  their  children, 
l>ecau8e  the  public  schools  were  not  considered  good  enough,  are  learning  that  the 
publi(!  school  of  today  is  not  as  it  was  three  years  ago.  Parents  do  not  wish  to  pay 
twice  for  their  children's  education,  and  a  very  healthy  feeling  exists  among  the 
best  families  that  appreciate  the  quality  of  work  done  in' the  public  schools.  Their 
cooperation  is  assurt^l.  The  fact  that  over  one-third  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  28 
graded  schools  during  the  present  school  year  were  enrolled  by  English  teachers 
shows  the  standing  of  American  teachers  in  the  community.  In  the  town  schools  of 
this  district  there  were  1,118  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  who  were  using 
JEnglish  text-books  in  their  every-day  work  in  the  school.  These  includeti  three 
different  charts  in  English,  the  standard  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  readers, 
Tarbell's  Lessons,  and  a  language  book  in  English  and  Spanish. 

SCHOOLHOrSES. 

Until  April  27,  1901,  there  was  not  one  schoolhouse  in  the  district  built  for  that 
purpose.  Only  three  of  the  houses  used  were  property  of  the  municipalities,  all  the 
others  being  rente<l.  As  these  houses  were  built  for  dwellings,  stores,  and  warfr- 
honses,  the  best  of  them  were  little  suited  to  the  needs  of  schoolhouses  when  they 
were  rented  for  that  purpose.  Some  have  been  repaired,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
slight  changes  made  for  the  better,  but  the  majority  of  them  lack  many  conveniences 
for  the  best  results  and  the  comfort  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Rural  schoolhouses  in 
many  instances  are  worth  less  than  $100  and  lack  almost  every  facility  for  good  work, 
such  as  light,  air,  comfort,  blackboard  space,  floor  space,  closets,  etc.  None  have 
glass  in  the  windows,  so  these  have  to  be  closed  when  it  rains,  making  it  difficult  for 
anvthing  to  be  done. 

In  response  to  an  offer  made  by  the  department  to  build  and  ^uip  a  one-room  frame 
schoolhouse  where  municipalities  gave  an  acre  of  groimd  free  of  all  cost  to  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  a  four-room  brick  gradeii-school  house  in  Caguas  under  the  same 
conditions,  the  site  offered  by  Gurabo  was  accepted  by  the  department  for  the  firet 
and  a  site  lx)Ught  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Caguas  for  the  second.  Work  wm 
commenced  on  these  buildings  the  latter  jmrt  of  March,  and  the  rural  school  at 
Gurabo  was  finished  and  dedicated  April  27.  It  was  given  the  name  of  Lafayette  by 
the  department,  and  is  to  be  an  agricultural  school.  The  graded-sc^hool  house  will  l» 
finished  and  dedicated  early  in  July.  It  will  be  occupied  bv  the  advanced  grades 
when  8(!hools  are  reopened  September  30.  These  are  model  schoolhouses  for  the  • 
climate,  and  are  each  a  credit  to  the  cities  in  which  they  are  situated.  Many  more 
like  them  are  badly  needed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  few*  years  each  and  every  barrio 
will  be  provided  with  one  like  the  former  and  every  town  with  a  graded  building 
like  the  latter,  regulateil  in  size  to  accommodate  the  pupils  in  each. 
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SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 

Over  500  American  school  desks  have  l)een  received  from  the  I)ei>artinent  of  Ethi- 
cation.  All  other  desks  and  benches  used  in  the  57  schools  of  this  aistrict  are  home- 
made and  few  are  even  well  made.  Benches  are  often  too  high  to  permit  piipilj<  to 
place  their- feet  on  the  floor,  and  as  the  seats  have  no  backs,  pupils  soon  iKH'ome 
tired  and  reetless^  School  boards  have  been  anxious  to  provide  Wtter  furniture,  but 
have  been  unable  to  secure  the  money  due  them  from  municipal  authorities.  iSeveral 
teachers  have  lieen  compelled  to  provide  their  own  dej!»k,  chair,  and  l)<M)kcasc  in 
order  to  open  their  school.  With  the  now  school  law,  these  difiiculties  will  l>e  done 
away  with,  B8  it  is  merely  the  result  of  scarcity  of  funds  that  they  have  existed  in 
the  past. 

In  response  to  the  offer  of  the  department  to  duplicate  free  of  cost  each  new  desk 
bought  Dv  the  municipalities,  twelve  were  pun'hase<l  by  C'aguas  school  board.  It 
was  with  difliculty  that  payment  was  secure<l  for  theni  from  the  munici])al  authori- 
ties,  although  the  money  was  due  the  board  as  money  appropriated  for  material. 
Payment  was  finally  made  and  twelve  more  desks  were  received  from  the  department 
in  accordance  with"  their  promise.  Each  of  the  other  school  boards  in  the  district 
was  desirous  of  investing  m  a  similar  fashion  the  money  apj)ropriatiHl  for  material, 
but  could  not  obtain  the  cooperation  of  municipal  authorities. 

BOOKS   AND   SUPPLIES. 

Few  schools  are  better  supplied  with  good  text-l)ooks  and  writing  material  than 
the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico.  The  lx)ok8,  in  l)oth  English  and  Sj)ani8h,  are  up 
to  date  and  standard  in  every  particular.  Every  pupil  is  provided  with  a  book  for 
each  subject  studied,  and  there  is  little  room  for  additional  text-books,  except  for  new 
achools  and  higher  grades.  Every  school  has  been  well  supplied  with  chalk,  erasers, 
plenty  of  blacEboanl  space,  slates,  pencils,  paper,  pens,  ink,  rulers,  rubl)er  erasers, 
and  everything  necessary  to  do  good  work.  Very  little  material  has  been  wasted. 
Care  has  been  taken  in  the  distribution  of  supplies,' and  never  before  have  the  sirhoola 
been  so  well  supplied  with  these  essential^.  Vertic-al  writing  books  provided  the 
adiools  meet  with  favor  by  teacher  and  pupil  because  of  the  English  headings,  which 
are  helpful  and  interesting.     Many  natives  pride  themselves  on  their  penmanship. 

SCHOOL   BOARDS. 

While  it  is  true  that  members  of  local  school  boards  are  not  all  model  men,  that 
they  are  not  free  from  political  influence  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  have  sel- 
dom  visited  the  schools  of  their  municipality,  yet  there  is  favorable  improvement  in 
the  interest  and  efforts  of  these  representatives  of  the  people  to  advance  public 
instniction. 

They  have  be^n  to  realize  the  difference  in  the  provisions  of  the  old  and  the  new 
•diool  law.  With  the  old,  they  were  unable  to  act  because  of  the  law,  while  now 
the  law  opens  the  way  and  provides  the  revenue  to  act.  They  are  no  longer  under 
obligation  to  ipunicipal  authorities,  but  to  the  people  who  elect  them,  and  are  free  to 
i  them  in  the  best  possible  manner.     Were  all  municipal  authorities  as  desirous 


of  having  more  schools  as  Cidra,  where  the  maximum  appropriation  was  made  for 
adhools  and  the  position  of  mayor  left  to  be  filled  gratis,  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  would  not  be  so  much  appreciated,  but  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  nile. 
The  fature  is  bright  for  the  new  school  year,  and  school  boards  can  be  relied  upon. 

teachers'  meetings, 

A  district  teachers'  meeting  was  called  for  December  24,  1900,  and  resulted  in  44 
teachers  being  present.  Methods  and  school  matters  were  freely  discussed,  an<l  the 
Bieeting addressed  by  the  field  supervisor,  Mr.  A.  F.  Martinez,  and  the  English  super- 
visor. Monthly  meetings  have  since  been  held  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  district. 
They  have  been  well  attended  and  considerable  interest  manifested.  Many  teachers 
bave  addressed  these  meetings  upon  subjects  a«»igne<l  them  or  taken  voluntarily,  and 
have  shown  marked  ability  and  careful  preparation  in  their  delivery.  By  fretjuently 
'Bferring  them  to  the  padagogies  in  their  hands,  it  is  believed  that  these  lxK>ks  have 
been  better  used,  that  the  teachers  have  been  greatly  hel^>e<l,  and  that  the  s<*hools 
^ve  been  more  effective  in  their  work.  In  the  last  meetings  held  library  asM)cia- 
tioM  were  oiganized  in  each  town,  and  teachers  agreed  to  give  1  per  cent  of  their 
Bftlary  to  boy  educational  books. 
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MUSIC. 

Music  has  been  taught  in  the  Cagnas  graded  schools  since  January  1  with  marked 
success.  Daily  lessons  of  fifteen  minutes  have  been  given  each  grade  and  the 
advanced  pupils  sing  two-part  music  without  difficulty,  as  a  result  of  six  months 
teaching.  Porto  Kicans  are  all  lovers  of  music  and  it  should  be  taught  in  graded 
schools  wherever  possible.  Most  of  the  songs  in  English  provided  the  sc^hools  have 
been  learned  in  the  advancetl  grades,  and  the  pupils  are  helped  in  the  English  pro- 
nounciation  to  a  large  degree  by  singing  them  over  and  over. 

WA^*HINOTON'8   BIRTHDAY. 

The  22(1  of  February,  1901,  has  l>een  stamped  on  the  memory  of  every  teacher  and 
pupil  as  a  day  among  days.  It  was  appropriately  celebrateil  in  every  school  in  the 
district  with  songs  and  recitations.  The  early  history  of  Washington  is  known  by 
every  teacher  and  j^upil.  The  exercises  were  esjiecially  ^owl  in  Ca^as  and  Gurabo, 
where  the  plazas  were  decorated  and  the  exercises  helcl  in  the  open  air.  An  excel- 
lent selection  of  songs,  recitations,  and  addresses,  with  music  by  the  bands,  made  it 
a  memorable  day  to  all  present. 

June  14,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
American  flag,  was  celebrated  in  much  the  same  way  as  Washington's  birthday. 
Many  of  the  pn^grammes  were  longer  and  a  much  larger  display  of  nags  was  observ- 
a})le.  Model  programmes,  sent  to  every  school  by  the  department  for  these  two 
holidays,  helj)ed  to  make  them  much  better  obser\'eii  than  could  have  been  done 
otherw"^ise.  Copies  of  the  history  of  the  flag  sent  to  teachers  heli>ed  to  make  the 
significance  of  the  day  much  better  understood,  and  did  much  toward  turning  the 
people  from  the  Sp}»nish  to  the  American  flag.  Several  recitations,  and  the  origin  of 
the  national  hymn  in  English,  the  latter  recite*!  from  memory  by  a  pupil,  were 
loudly  api)laud*ed  bv  everyone  assembled  in  the  Caj^uas  plaza,  Vhere  tne  exercises 
took  place,  although  few  understood  what  was  being  said.  English  is  welcomed 
among  every  class  of  i)eople  in  the  island.  Patriotic^  wonls  set  to  the  tune  of  Home, 
Sweet  Home,  and  sung  by  the  pupils,  was  especially  well  received. 

SCHOOL    ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  first  school  entertainment  in  this  district  was  given  in  Guralx),  April  6,  1900. 
iSince  that  time  they  have  been  fairlv  frequent,  and  the  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  pupils  has  increase*!  with  each  occasion.  Christinas  dav  was  celebrated  with 
great  enect  in  Cagua*^,  and  will  })e  long  rememl>ered  by  all  who  took  part.  An  out- 
ing in  the  wckkIs  was  given  the  children  in  May,  and  the  celebrations  of  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  and  Flag  Day  have  already  been  descril>ed. 

PUBLIC   LIBRARIES. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  writer  of  this  rcjiort  offered  to  assist  the  school  boarrl  of  Caguas 
to  oi>en  and  maintain  a  public  library,  largely  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
A  suitable  room  was  secured  from  the  alcaide  in  the  town  hall,  but  nothing  further 
was  done  until  teachers  were  interested  in  the  project  and  took  it  up  some  months 
later.     An  organization  was  effecte»l  by  electing  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer 
from  their  number  and  agreeing  to  give  1  per  cent  of  their  salary  for  the  purchase  of 
])ooks.     An  entertainment  was  given  in  April  of  the  present  year  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  library  fund,  and  the  sum  of  $51  reali/ed.     Committees  were  apj>ointed  to  select 
books,  have  bookca.scs  made,  and  arrange  for  the  opening  of  the  librarv  to  the  public 
the  same  day  that  the  new  four-room  school  building  was  d€Kiicate<I.     Cases  have 
been  made  and  the  l>ooks  are  being  selected  and  everything  prepared  to  give  the  people 
of  Caguas  the  l)ene(it  of  a  public  li])rary.    Over  3(X)'books  nave  l)een  given  for  use  bv 
the  municij^al  autiiorities.    When  it  is  remembered  that  little  reading  matter  is  avail- 
able in  the  homes  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  attending  the  public  sch(X)l8,  and  the 
summer  vacation  excludes  themfrom  the  use  of  schoolbooks,  the  l^enefit  to  the  peo- 
l)le  can  be  better  apprecnated.     An  organization  has  been  effected  in  all  of  the  six 
municipalities  of  the  district,  and,  although  a  library  will  l>e  opened  in  Caguas  alone 
at  present,  it  is  hoi»ed  that  the  small  beginning  in  other  towns  ^ill  lead  to  others 
being  opened  later. 

TEACHING    ENGLISH. 

There  are  some  reasons  why  a  different  plan  of  teaching  English  in  graded  schoote 
would  be  preferable  in  the  larger  towns,  although  much  has Tbeen  accomplished  by 
ha  ving  Kngliah  feachers  go  from  room  to  room.    By  employing  afi  many  English  as 
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there  are  native  teachers,  pupils  could  l)e  taught  by  one  in  the  morning  session  and 
by  the  other  in  the  afternoon  session.  In  sniall  towns  the  present  method  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  only  one  hour  a  day  is  hanily  sufficient  for  advance<i  grades,  an<l  it 
ijt  ditficult'to  make  native  teachers' do  any  teatthing  in  this  language.  The  native 
teachers  are  hanlly  qualiHe<i  as  yet  to  teach  the  language  and  need  to  devote  all  of 
their  time  to  their  own  work  as  teachers.  Out  of  42  who  have  taken  examinations 
for  teachers'  certificates  during  the  last  two  years,  only  17  received  certificates. 
Respectfully  submit te<l. 

J.  C.  HrFF,  Supert^isor. 


School  District  No.  6 — Guayama  District. 

(tiayama,  JxUjf  10,  1901. 

All  schools  were  opened  promptly  in  this  district  on  Octol)er  1,  1900,  with  the 
.  exception  of  a  few  American  schools,'  the  teac»hers  of  which  arrived  a  few  days  later. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  school  month  there  were  32  schools  in  the  district^  viz,  15 
graded,  4  American  primaries,  and  l.S  rurals,  with  an  entire  enrollment  of  1,235  pupils. 
Later  in  the  term  the  number  of  schools  was  increased  to  :i8.  This  numl)er  accom- 
nnxiates  about  one-third  of  the  children  of  sch<>ol  age  in  the  district. 

The  municipalities  have  not  l)een  able  to  meet  their  share  of  schot^l  expenses  during 
ihe  past  year.  Many  teachers  have  not  receive<l  their  house  rent,  and  the  owners  ol 
some  schiK>lhouses  have  not  been  paid  their  rent.  The  excuse  given  for  this  state 
of  affairs  by  the  municipalities  is  *'no  funds." 

The  schcK>l  funds  that  have  been  api)ropriated  by  the  citv  councils  of  the  several 
towns  in  the  district  are  barely  suffi(rient  to  meet  tfie  actuaf  expenses  of  the  schools 
the  coming  year,  and  leave  no  surplus  to  cjincel  the  school  debts  standing  at  present 
against  the  school  boanls. 

Community  interest,  especiallv  that  of  the  local  boards  of  the  district,  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  over  previous  years.  There  have  been  practically  no  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  various  boards  to  buy  school  furniture  or  make  improvements; 
however,  much  has  been  accomplished  without  funds.  Mr.  Luis  Jesus,  president  of 
the  Guayama  board,  and  Mr.  Simon  Alcaide,  president  of  the  Arrovo  Doard,  have 
been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schoolnouses  and  fur- 
niture of  the  schools  in  their  respective  towns. 

Some  trouble  has  been  experienced  by  all  of  the  boards  in  securing  a  competent 
treasurer.     They  have  reported  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  bondsmen. 

There  will  be'no  pohtical  influence  in  the  selecting  of  teai^hers  for  the  coming  vear, 
the  various  boards  having  signified  their  intentions  of  selecting  teachers  entirely  on 
their  merits.  This  is  an  important  step  toward  organizing  themselves  into  competent 
commissions  to  be  intrustea  with  the  educational  welfare  of  the  island.  Since  the 
American  invasion  politics  has  been  an  important  element  in  the  selection  of  teachers, 
but  the  new  school  laws  have  brought  about  a  wonderful  change  and  will  bring  about 
many  more  for  the  betterment  of  the  school  system. 

There  are  school  boards  in  this  district  in  which  the  majority  of  members  live  in 
the  country.  If  a  meeting  is  called  for  a  certain  date  and  that  day  brings  inclement 
weather,  the  meeting  is  always  abandoned;  the  country  members  can  not  attend,  as 
traveling  in  the  rural  districts  is  extremely  dangerous  on  rainy  nights.  All  members 
ahould  live  in  the  town,  where  they  could  attend  meetings  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
without  inconvenience.  On  one  occasion  in  this  district  during  the  past  year  I  called 
a  meeting  of  one  board  five  times  without  being  able  to  form  a  ouorum,  the  members 
being  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  the  distance  they  livea  and  the  inclement 
weather.  In  this  way  important  business  that  should  have  immediate  attention  is 
often  kept  waiting  several  weeks. 

The  teachers  of  the  district  are  divided  into  three  classes — i.  e.,  excellent,  good, 
and  fair.  I  have  many  teachers,  both  in  graded  and  rural  schools,  who  have  never 
had  normal  training  who  compare  favorably  with  American  teachers.  As  a  whole 
the  teachers  of  the  district  have  made  improvements  in  their  methods  of  teaching. 
It  has  been  hard  for  some  to  learn  the  importance  of  discipline  in  their  schools,  but 
with  few  exceptions  this  has  been  accomplished  throughout  the  district.  I  have 
found  those  teachers  not  holding  certificates  from  the  Spanish  Normal  School  of  San 
Juan  to  be  a  better  grade  of  teachers  than  those  in  possession  of  them.  The  former 
seem  to  adopt  new  methods  and  suggestions  more  readily,  attend  teachers'  meetings 
and  English  classes  more  regularly,  and  are  interested  in  their  advancement  as 
teachers,  while  many  of  the  latter  seem  to  think  they  have  nothing  more  to  learn. 

The  rural  teachers  are  confronted  with  the  same  difficult  problems  we  find  in  tba 
United  States,  and  many  more  in  addition,  which  tend  toYo^ei  \\i<&  ^t^sS^^  ^NXecL^am^f^ 
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in  their  echools.  The  pupils  range  from  6  to  15  years  of  age;  if  the  schools  were 
graded,  many  would  be  found  to  contain  six  or  seven  trades,  or  groups,  of  children 
at  different  stages  of  advancement.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  a  class  at  tne  same  degree 
of  advancement,  owing  to  the  irregular  attenaance  caused  by  rains,  bad  roads,  poverty, 
sickness,  and  indifference  of  parents.  The  progress  made  by  many  teachers  in  this 
district  deserves  commendation.  There  is  a  general  tendency  among  them  to  advance 
themselves  as  teachers.  Some  come  8  or  10  miles  over  miserable  mountain  roads  and 
trails  to  attend  English  classes  and  teachers'  meetings.  In  the  last  examination  for 
teachers,  three  took  the  examinations  for  graded  teachers;  several  will  attend  the 
normal  school  at  San  Juan,  while  ten  will  study  at  home  during  vacations,  not  being 
able  financially  to  go  to  San  Juan,  to  prepare  for  the  September  examinations. 

The  good  influence  exerted  by  the  English  teachers  is  readily  seen  in  towns  where 
they  are  located.  The  Porto  Rican  teachers  are  more  ^)rompt  in  opening  and  clos- 
ing schools,  their  work  gives  better  results,  and  the  discipline  improves  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  English  teacher.  The  English  classes  held  by  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Porto  Rican  teachers  have  been  the  source  of  much  good,  bringing  in 
the  rural  teachers  once  a  week,  and  school  work  has  been  discussed  generally  after 
class  is  over.  In  the  English  lessons  given  in  the  other  rooms,  the  children  are 
taught  to  study,  and  soon  learn  to  apply  it  in  the  preparation  of  other  lessons.  This 
district  has  one  town  which  has  never  had  an  English  teacher.  At  the  end  of  the 
school  year  I  found  the  schools  the  least  advanc^  in  Spanish,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, and  historv,  of  the  district.  The  examinations,  not  only  in  English  but  in  all 
subjects,  were  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  district. 

These  teachers  should  be  young,  i)rincipally  youn^  men,  as  few  towns  outside  the 
supervisor's  headquarters  can  furnish  accommodations  to  women.  They  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  Spanish,  or,  upon  their  arrival,  take  up  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  teaching  of  English  in  the  graded  or  town  schools  is  giving  excellent 
results,  the  pupils  receiving  the  niental  training  derived  from  the  study  of  a  for- 
eign language  and  learning  the  tongue  that  will  be  the  official  and  commercial  lan- 
guage 01  their  country.  This  district  has  two  schools,  the  principal  schools  of 
Arroyo  and  Guayama,  in  which  the  pupils  are  far  enough  advanced  in  English  to 
take  up  all  studies  in  that  language. 

In  reference  to  the  books  and  supplies,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  public  school  in 
the  United  States  that  is  better  supplieii  with  books,  ete.,  than  the  schools  of  this 
district.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of  all  kinds  of  books — both  in  Spanish  and  English. 
There  is  also  a  good  supply  of  writing  paper,  copy  books,  pencils,  pens,  and  ink. 
The  large  Spanish- English  dictionaries  furnished  each  school,  filled  a  long-felt  want 
and  put  new  energy  into  the  study  of  English.  They  were  highly  appreciated  by 
both  pupils  and  teachers.  The  English  readers  furnished  the  schools  this  year  are 
an  improvement  over  the  previous  ones  used.     English  teachers  have  reported  better 

Erogress  with  them;  pupils  have  taken  more  interest  in  the  reader,  as  each  lesson 
rings  new  thought  material. 

As  it  is  mv  intention  to  open  a  school  of  two  higher  grades  in  this  district  the  com- 
ing year,  I  desire  to  recommend  as  new  books  needed,  a  Spanish  grammar,  a  more 
advanced  Spanish-P'nglish  grammar,  and  a  work  on  elementary  physiology  and 
hygiene. 

In  regard  to  school  houses,  this  district  has  three  towns,  Maimabo,  Patillas,  and 
Salinas,  in  which  the  houses  are  almost  unfit  for  school  purposes,  being  badly  arranged, 
close,  and  entirely  too  small.  Sanitary  conditions  of  all  are  bad.  In  each  case  the 
buildings  were  the  largest  and  best  that  could  be  secured  in  the  town.  There  remains 
but  one  solution  to  the  schoolhouse  problem  in  these  townn — schoolhouses  to  be  built 
by  the  department  of  education,  as  the  muncipalities  are  bankrupt.  In  Santa  Isabel' 
the  schools  occupied  a  large  storehouse  divided  into  three  apartments.  These  rooms 
were  well  ventilated  and  well  lighted,  with  plenty  of  floor  space  and  good  sanitary 
arrangements.  These  nchools  were  furnished  with  sufficient  home-made  desks, 
tables,  and  benches.  The  schools  of  the  three  former  towns  were  furnished  with 
sufficient  furniture  of  home  make.  In  Guayama  three  of  the  schools  occupied  a  build- 
ing belonging  to  the  muncipality,  three  remaining  were  (juartered  in  private  houses. 
One  room  was  furnished  with  American  desks;  the  remainder  with  sufficient  tables 
and  benches  of  home  manufacture.  There  were  few  rural  schools  in  the  district  in 
which  the  rooms  were  large  enough.  In  nearly  every  case  the  largest  house  in  the 
town  or  barrio  was  secured.  They  were  furnished  throughout  the  district  with  tables 
and  benches  of  home  manufacture,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  enrollment. 

The  pupils  of  the  district  compare  favorably  with  those  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  as  regards  intelligence  and  aptness  in  learning,  but  they  are  not  as  healthy  or 
strong.    Much  absence  from  school  is  caused  by  fevers  in  the  town  schools.    In  the 
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rural  districts  there  is  more  sickness,  caused  principally  by  fevers  and  other  diseases 
brooght  on  by  insufficient  nourishment. 

The  schools  of  this  district  closed  on  June  21  with  an  enrollment  of  1,580  pupils. 
The  examinations  were  held  during  the  week  of  Jime  17,  being  conducted  by  the 
teachers  of  their  respective  schools  from  a  list  of  questions  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  following  teachers:  Jose  A.  Vicente  Pales,  Juan  B.  Huyke,  Juan  Alapont,  and 
Sarah  E.  Moses.  Questions  for  the  Guayama  schools  were  prepared  by  a  committee 
from  the  local  board  and  myself.  The  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  several 
schools  of  Guayama  were  entirely  satisfactory  with  the  exception  of  the  school  at 
Joboe.  The  presidents  of  the  several  school  boards  have  reported  the  results  of  the 
examinations  as  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of  the  girls'  school  at  Patillas  and 
Salinas  and  some  niral  schools.  The  school  year  which  closed  on  June  21, 1901,  has 
been  entirelv  satisfactory  to  local  boards  and  parents  interested  in  the  same,  and  is 
^nerally  felt  throughout  the  district  to  have  been  the  most  successful  school  year 
m  the  history  of  Porto  Rico. 

Very  respectfully  submitted  to  the  honorable  commissioner  of  education  for  his 
approval. 

Geo.  W.  Moore,  Sujtennsor. 


School  Diotrict  No.  7. 

CoAMO,  P.  R.,  Juiy  1,  1901, 
Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Ccnnmisdoner  of  Education^  San  Juan^  P,  R, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  rejwrt  on  the  schools  of  this 
district  for  the  past  year. 

Looking  back  upon  the  work  of  the  past  year  and  comparing  it  with  what  was 
done  the  year  before  and  what  had  oeen  done  up  to  the  American  occupation  of 
Porto  Rico,  I  think  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  we  have  just  completed  the 
most  successful  year's  work  in  the  educational  history  of  the  island.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  all  the  good  teachers  and  all  who  have  been  in  touch  with  the  work.  The 
interest  of  .the  people  has  been  excited  and  the  prevailing  idea  among  the  natives  in 
this  district  is  that  the  American  administration  is  doing  more  for  them  in  an  educa- 
tional wav  than  along  any  other  line. 

We  still  have  with  us  tne  difficult  problem  of  the  local  boani,  but  sections  7  and  8 
of  the  new  school  law  provide  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  and  evils  arising  from  the 
school  board  system  here.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  all  who  have  studied  the  con- 
ditions of  the  island  that  there  are  very  few  public-spirited  (citizens  who  will  accept 
an  office  which  carries  with  it  no  emoluments  whatever.  In  Porto  Rico  the  position 
of  school  director  pays  no  salary,  but,  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  l)oards 
have  been  using  the  patronage  at  their  disposal,  for  their  own  personal  or  political 
advantage,  in  lieu  of  other  pay.  Politics  enters  into  the  choice  of  teachers  and  even 
into  the  choice  of  school  bmlaings.  Cases  could  be  cite<l  where  the  local  committee 
of  the  party  in  power  had  submitted  a  list  of  the  teachers  to  be  selected  by  the 
board,  to  the  president  of  the  latter,  the  day  before  the  eleition  of  teacher?  was  to  be 
held.  It  is  needless  to  sav  that  a  poor  teacher  of  the  right  party  is  selected  often 
instead  of  a  good  teacher  who  does  not  happen  to  be  of  the  party.  * 

Unless  there  is  some  other  reason  than  simply  thej^ucxi  of  the  schools  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  difficult  to  have  the  majority  of  the  boards  act  on  even 
important  matters.  In  one  barrio  there  were  two  schools  close  together,  but  only  one 
of  them  has  l>een  open  during  the  entire  year  and  that  with  an  enrollment  of  much 
less  than  the  required  numf>er.  The  furniture  in  the  building  in  use  was  very 
deficient  and  there  were  several  desks  and  benches  in  the  other  school  that  could 
have  been  moved  to  where  they  could  have  been  put  to  excellent  use.  The  super- 
vigor  requested  the  president  of  the  board  to  have  this  done,  but  was  una]>le  to  secure 
anything  satisfactory.  It  would  have  cost  alx)ut  $2  to  move  the  furniture,  but  instead 
of  (ioing  so,  the  board  paid  about  $50  for  the  rent  of  the  unused  buildinjr.  In  only 
one  town  has  the  board  really  a<ivance<l  the  cause  of  education.  I  refer  to  the  scho<*)l 
board  at  Barros,  a  town  located  almost  in  the  exact  center  of  the  island  and  only 
approached  over  almost  impassable  trails.  Here  the  board  and  the  supervisor  worked 
in  perfect  harmony  alwavs,  and  the  result  is  that  the  number  of  schools  has  l)een 
increased  from  4  to  12  and  the  laudable  feature  of  the  increase  is  that  7  of  the  ft  new 
schools  are  rural,  which  are  much  more  difficult  to  establish  than  town  schools. 
Another  result  of  the  energy  of  the  Barros  board  is  the  eec\\T\Tv^oi«.c>\o<^\wc\^5Jlvw^ 
and  houses  for  teachers  at  no  expense  to  the  municipaWly .    'lYv^i  ervet^^iXXc.  ^^^'t^^ax^ 
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of  this  board,  Mr.  Felipe  Sanches.  has  gone  into  the  rural  districts  and  interested 
the  people  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  provided  houses  and  furniture  for  schools 
without  one  cent  of  cost  to  the  board.  Six  of  the  rural  schools  that  Barros  had  at 
the  end  of  this  year  will  be  pven  free  for  another  year,  and  we  hope  to  place  a  school 
in  every  barrio  of  the  town  if  there  are  sufficient  teachers. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  some  very  useful  school  boards,  and  the  new  law 
makes  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  improve  all  the  boards  on  the  island.  Under 
section  7  of  the  law  a  school  director  who  does  not  perform  his  duties  can  Ije  removed 
and  his  successor  is  nominated  by  the  commissioner  of  education  to  the  district  judge, 
who  makes  the  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  wiay 
to  exclude  politics  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  school  boards,  as  the  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  commissioner  will  be  selected  solely  on  account  of  their  fitness  to  fill 
the  position. 

Already  one  of  the  boards  of  this  district  has  been  improved  in  this  manner,  and, 
with  the  full  working  of  the  law,  it  is  to  l)e  honed  that,  by  another  year,  all  the  fric- 
tion between  the  supervisor  and  the  boards  will  have  disappeared. 

There  will  be  few  changes  in  the  teaching  force  of  this  district  in  the  coming  year. 
Quite  a  numl^r  of  additions  will  have  to  be  made  to  fill  the  new  schools  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  it  is  known  that  a  few  of  the  old  teachers  have  applied  for  positions  in 
other  towns.  One  notable  improvement  in  the  teaching  force  was  the  entrance  of  a 
number  of  ^oung  teachers  who  secure<l  their  certificates' at  the  examinations  last  sum- 
mer and  winter.  As  a  general  rule  these  teachers  are  much  better  than  most  of  the 
old  teachers.  They  all  know  some  English  and  their  methods  of  teaching  can  be 
formed  by  the  supervisor.  The  great  diflSculty  with  the  old  teachers  is  their  inabil- 
ity to  getout  of  the  rut  of  teaching  words  instead  of  ideas.  Some  of  the  old  teachers 
are  perfectly  satistieil  to  continue  their  old  methods  because  some  Spanish  inspector 
or  general  was  satisfied  with  the  school,  while  those  of  the  new  element  look  to  the 
supervisor  to  aid  them  in  their  work. 

The  rural  teachers  in  general  have  recognized  the  fallacy  of  teaching  less  than  the 
recjuired  numl)er  of  hours,  smoking  and  drinking  in  school,  and  other  practices  so 
prevalent  in  Spanish  times.  This  vear  but  one  teacher  has  been  reporteu  for  closing 
his  school  during  school  hours,  and  the  reports  of  short  hours  and  smoking  in  school 
are  very  much  less  frequent  than  last  year. 

This  year  there  have  been  six  English  teachers  in  the  district.  In  Coamo  we 
have  had  two  of  these  teachers  during  the  last  five  months  of  the  school  year,  one  to 
teach  English  and  arithmetic  in  five  of  the  graded  schools  and  the  other  to  teach  the 
primary  grade  and  conduct  the  English  work  in  one  grade.  In  all  the  town  schools 
in  the  district  the  arithmetic  work  is  done  exclusively  in  English  from  the  second 
grade  on;  the  first  grade  pupils  are  taught  to  count  and  solve  simple  abstract  prob- 
lems in  English.  Where  there  is  an  English  teacher  who  can  devote  enough  time  to 
the  work  in  each  of  the  grades,  I  find  that  arithmetic  can  be  taught  almost  as .  easily 
in  English  as  in  Spanish.  We  have  pupils  who  have  passed  Wentworth's  Elemen- 
tary Arithmetic  in  English  and  know  the  work  well. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  English  teachers  have  usually  had  their  own  school  of 
very  young  pupils  to  teach,  and  take  charge  of  all  the  English  work  in  the  schools  of 
the  town.  The  little  ones  learn  some  of  the  jmges  of  the  chart,  to  count,  and  solve 
simple  problems  in  arithmetic,  to  sing  motion  songs,  to  draw,  and  to  write  some 
during  the  year.  They  can  hardly  iS  prepared  for  second-year  work.  We  expect 
that  of  the  native  teachers,  who  spenJl  six  hours  daily  with  older  pupils  and  are  assisted 
in  their  English  by  the  American  teachers.  The  result  is  that  tne  young  child  has  to 
repeat  the  following  year  the  same  work  he  had  done  in  the  primary  grade. 

The  manner  in  w-hlch  the  schools  have  been  supplied  with  books  and  supplies 
during  the  past  yyAv  has  been  a  revelation  to  the  teachers.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  occasions  when  we  lac^ked  some  article,  there  has  ])een  an  abundance  of 
supplies  all  the  year.  A  sufficient  supply  of  arithmetics,  histories,  and  second  read- 
ers m  Spanish  did  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  school  year,  but  every  school  had  at 
least  one  copy  of  each  book  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Many  of  the  books 
now  on  hand  are  hardly  fit  to  be  replac^  in  the  schools  next  year.  The  paper- 
bound  readers  in  Spanish,  the  pamphlets  on  Washington  and  CJolumbus,  Appleton's 
First  Readers,  and  some  other  books  that  have  been  in  use  for  two  years  will  have 
to  be  replaced  by  new  books.  A  list  of  books  and  supplies  needed  for  next  year  was 
submitted  to  the  department  in  May. 

Most  of  the  buildings  in  use  last  year  have  been  used  again  this  year  for  school 
purposes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  many  cases  the  houses  are  unsatisfactory. 
Frequently  the  rooms  are  small,  and  almost  without  exception  the  hygienic  conai- 
tions  leave  much  to  be  desired.  In  Ck>amo  and  Aibonito  the  buildings  now  used  for 
town  schools  will  not  be  accepted  another  year.     In  Barranquitas  the  schools  are 
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located  in  a  new  frame  building  built  for  them  recently  and  rented  by  the  board.  The 
house  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  one  formerly  in  use  there,  but  it  is  not 
what  it  should  be.  J  nana  Diaz  and  Barros  have  the  same  buildings  as  last  year. 
Juana  Diaz  is  the  only  town  that  has  a  janitor,  and  the  schools  there  are  much 
neater  and  cleaner  than  elsewhere.  The  schoolhouse  problem  should  now  be  much 
simpler,  because  the  boards  will  be  in  a  position  to  pay  the  rent,  which  they  have 
not  Deen  able  to  do  heretofore.  In  some  cases  the  rent'of  school  buildings  has  not 
been  paid  for  an  entire  year. 

The  school  furniture  has  been  nmch  improved  during  the  pa.st  year.  The  new 
desks  made  in  the  different  towns  are  much  superior  to  the  old  ones,  with  their 
steep,  inclined  txjps.  Recently  the  department  generously  donated  150  modern 
American  desks  to  be  distribute<l  to  the  towns  in  this  district.  Barros,  Coamo,  and 
Juana  Diaz  each  received  50  of  these  desks.  Thev  will  not  be  set  up  imtil  the 
beginning  of  the  next  wthool  year.  The  furniture  wiiich  these  desks  will  replace  in 
the  towns  will  be  sent  to  some  of  the  rural  schools,  where  it  is  badly  needed. 

The  pupils  are  physically  deficient  compared  with  those  of  the  States.  This  is  due 
to  insufficient  and  inferior' food,  lack  of  sanitary  arrangements,  absence  of  organized 
games  and  sufficient  phvsical  exercise,  and  many  other  causes.  One  cause  of  the 
]>oor  health  of  the  chifdren  is  the  fact  that  the  sleeping  rooms  are  always  kept 
tightlv  closed  at  night,  and  that  imiK)rtant  essential  to  proper  physical  and  mental 
gTowtt,  fresh  air,  is  taken  from  the  pi>or  children.  All  these  conJiitions  need  time 
and  patience  to  be  rooted  out,  but  will  undoubtedly  improve  with  better  instruction 
and  teaching  of  hygiene,  a  subject  of  great  importance  in  grades  sufficiently  advanced 
to  profit  by  it.  Mentally  the  pupils  are  very  variable.  Some  are  very  bnght,  while 
others  are  Very  deficient  in  mental  endowments.  On  the  whole,  I  should  say  that 
the  pupils  here  have  a  fair  capacity  to  learn,  and  that  the  boys  are  nuich  superior  to 
the  girls  in  **  thinking  subjects."  The  ignorance  of  arithmetic  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  lady  teachers  is  very  noticeable. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  examinations  were  conducted  in  all  of  the  strhools 
of  this  district.  Printe<l  questions  were  furnished  by  the  supervisor,  selected!  from 
lists  of  questions  submitted  bv  the  teachers.  These  examinations  will  aid  the  teach- 
ers in  properly  grading  their  pupils  in  the  cx)ming  year.  Two  circulars  to  the 
teachers  giving  rules  for  these  examinations  and  for  the'closing  work  of  the  schools 
are  attached  to  this  report. 

Washington's  Birthaay  and  Flag  Day  were  celebrated  in  the  schools  with  remarka- 
ble success.  In  all  the  towns  the  exercises  were  held  in  large  rooms  or  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  whole  population  turned  out  to  see  the  "fiesta"  of  the  children.  These 
celebrations  are  very  beneficial  to  the  pupils  and  the  public  at  large  and  should  be  ♦ 
still  further  encouraged.  They  exert  a  very  potent  influence  in  making  the  people 
love  the  flag  and  all  that  it  embraces. 

All  these  facts  show  somethiiij?  of  the  condition  of  education  in  this  district.  It  is 
a  hard  task  to  properly  supervise  it,  since,  besides  having  more  than  the  average 
number  of  schools  allotted  to  the  district,  the  majority  of  them  are  located  in  the 
mountains,  necessitating  severe,  dangerous  travel  on  horseliack  over  the  worst  moun- 
tain trails  that  can  well  be  imagined.  Since  December  re})orts  have  l^een  rendered 
to  the  department  of  273  visits  to  the  schools  of  the  district  Many  other  visits  were 
naade  at  which  no  reports  were  taken. 

This  year  has  seen  a  steatly  upward  push  in  education.  Next  year  we  intend  to 
use  the  foundation  laid  in  the  pa«t  to  enect  a  grand  development  in  all  that  pertains 
to  education,  and  the  prosiHict  for  such  a  rise  seems  favorable. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

8.  W.  EcKMAN,  Supervisor. 


CoAMO,  Jxinio  14  de  1901. 
'4  hi  profesores  de  este  distrito. 

SeSores:  Les  remito  adjunto  las  listas  de  preguntas  one  usanin  IJds.  en  los  exiime- 
nesde  la  semana  que  vicne.  Tambien  devuelvo  d  algunos  de  U<1h.  las  preguntad 
Que  me  remitieron,  it  fin  de  que  \sl^  usen  en  adicion  il  las  mias,  si  lo  desea  el  maestro. 

En  el  primer  grado  notanln  L'ds.  que  hay  30  preguntiis  en  ingles  y  aritm(^tica. 

Como  el  examen  en  este  grado  es  puramente  oral,  he  crei'do  conveniente  emplear 
eee  niimero  de  preguntas  jt  fin  de  que  no  se  repitan  la  misma  tantas  veces. 

A  cada  niflo  ae  este  gnido  del)e  hacersele  por  lo  menos  cinco  de  estas  preguntas,  y 
si  contesta  cuatro,  tendril  el  80  por  ciento. 

En  los  exdmenes  orales  el  maestro  llevanl  Ioh  nonibres  de  los  examinadoft  ^'^  "vw^ 
papel  suelto  y  pondni  su  tanto  por  ciento  i>or  cada  pregvvuXa  c\w^  «fe\«a\vdA!fcM»\v'8i^^xAa 
el  tanto  por  ciento  de  ttniaif,  despiies  del  examen. 
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A  las  preguDtas  de  las  listae  que  no  lleven  la  palabra  oral  las  conteetacionee  serin 

EOT  eecnto.    El  profesor  escribird  la  pregunta  en  la  pizarra  grande  y  coando  todos 
an  concluido  se  escribird  otra  pregunta  borrando  la^primera  si  no  caben  varioe  en 
el  encerado. 

En  adici6n  &  las  preguntas  remitidas,  los  maestros  pueden  hacer  cualeequiera  otras. 

En  una  escuela  de  nueva  creaci6n  adonde  no  hay  aiscfpulos  competentes  d  exami- 
narse  para  entrar  los  grados  m^  altos,  no  secelebrardn  los  exdmenes.  Los  maestros 
continuardn  con  el  trabajo  ordinario  hasta  el  liltimo  diia.  En  todas  las  escuelas  el 
trabajo  ordinario  continuani  tan  pronto  coneluyan  los  exdmenes.  Las  vacantes  no 
empiezan  hasta  el  Sdhado  22. 

Llamo  la  atenci6n  de  los  profesores  rurales  de  mi  circular  del  20  de  Mayo  en  lo  que 
se  refiere  al  anvfo  de  sus  papeles  de  los  exdmenes  por  escrito  al  pueblo,  v  de  los 
maestros  graduados  ^pero  un  fiel  cumplimiento  de  lo  que  se  les  exije  en  dicLa  circu- 
lar refiri^ndose  d  las  juntas  de  examinadores. 

Los  maestros  Uevardn  todos  sus  libros  manas,  y  enseres.  menos  el  hule  que  no  se 
puede  auitar  sin  dafiarlo,  junto  con  la  caja  ue  guardar  libros,  al  pueblo,  inmediata- 
mente  aespu^s  de  cerrar  las  escuelas,  y  el  inspector  ird  d  cada  pueblo  d  recibir  dichos 
efectos  y  a  pagar  d  los  maestros  sus  haberes  del  mes  de  Junio.  Ix)s  libros  de  registro 
han  de  ser  llenados  hasta  la  pdgina  19. 

Doy  las  gracias  d  los  profesores  de  este  distrito  por  su  celo  en  el  cumplimiento  de 
sus  deberes.  Tengo  la  seguridad  de  que  en  el  afto  que  estd  por  conchiirse,  las  escuelas 
de  los  cinco  pueblos  que  componen  este  distrito,  han  estaao  mejor  montados,  mejor 
asistidas,  mejor  enseiladas  y  el  adelanto  en  los  niilos  ha  sido  mds  que  en  ningdn 
anterior.  Pero  no  debemos  estar  satisfechos  con  lo  one  hemes  hecho;  al  contrario, 
estamos  em|)ezando  ahora  el  gran  trabajo  de  hacer  ael  pueblo  de  Puerto  Rico,  un 
pueblo  instruido  en  su  totalidad. 

Hace  dos  afios  habfan  treinto  escuelas  en  este  distrito;  ahora  tenemos  el  doble  de 
ese  nilmero,  y  el  afio  que  viene  espero  ver  abiertas  ochenta  escuelas  al  principio  del 
t^miino. 

El  actual  cx)mi8ionado  de  in8trucci6n  se  toma  muchfsimo  interns  por  totlo  lo  que 
se  refiere  d  la  ensefianza,  y  su  ultima  obra  en  pro  de  ella  es  el  establetimiento  de  una 
escuela  Normal  en  San  Juan,  y  la  cual  no  duda  asistini  un  gran  niimero  de  maestros 
de  este  distrito. 

Uno  debe  hacer  cualquier  sacrificio  nor  ir  d  esta  escuela  adonde  aprenderdn  los 
estudiantes  cosas  que  les  serdn  muy  utiles,  en  sus  tareas  de  enseftanza. 

Espero  ver  d  Uds.  todos  en  sus  puestos  en  Octubre,  con  nuevo  aliento. 
Muy  atentamente, 

8.  W.  EcKMAN,  Inspector  de  Escuelas, 


CoAMO,  P.  R.,  eo  de  Mayo  de  1901. 
A  los  l^ofesores  de  este  Distrito. 

SeSores:  Gomo  son  varios  Ion  profesores  que  me  han  pre^ntado  si  habrd  6  no 
exdmenes  en  las  escuelas  al  finalizar  el  actual  aflo  escolar,  considero  un  deber  mani- 
festar  d  todos  los  del  distrito,  lo  Rij?uiente: 

Esta  inspeccion  cree  (^ue  doude  las  escuelas  estdn  bien  organizadas,  y  la  ^duacion 
de  los  alumnus  es  como  debe  ser,  son  innecesarios  los  exdmenes  para  decidir  la  pro- 
moci6n  de  los  niflos  de  mi  grado  d  otro  mils  alto.  El  juioio  del  maestro,  ciiando  es 
franco  y  justo,  vale  mds  en  este  caso  que  nin^iin  examen. 

Pero  aquf  no  tenemos  todavfa  esa  organizacion,  nuestras  escuelas  atraviesan  un 
perfodo  constituyente,  y  deben  celebrarse  exdmenes,  porque  ellos  servirdn  para  la 
mejor  jjraduatnon  de  miuellas  en  el  venidero  aflo. 

Dichos  ejercicios  tendrdn  lugar  en  todas  las  escuelas  del  distrito  en  lailltima  semana 
del  mes  escolar  de  Junio,  6  sea  la  que  empieza  el  dia  17  del  mismo  mes;  y  no  se  hard 
para  ello  ningiin  trabajo  especial  de  preparacion,  puesto  que  las  jireguiitas  de  cada 
examen  han  de  ser  basadas  sobre  el  trabajo  ordinario  corresi)ondiente  al  grado  que 
el  discfpulo  ha  acal^ado  de  cursar. 

En  las  escuelas  graduadas  el  principal  estard  encargado  de  los  exdmenes  bajo  la 
dire<*.ci6n  del  inspector. 

Todos  los  maestros  del  distrito  formardn  listas  de  preguntas  de  cada  una  de  las 
asignaturas  correspondientes  d  los  grados  que  ellos  tengan  en  sus  escuelas,  las  que 
remitirdn  d  esta  in8pecci6n  antes  del  1."  de  Junio,  y  serdn  utilizados  para  formar  el 
programa  de  preguntas  sobre  que  ha  de  versar  el  examen  de  los  alumnos  de  cada 
grado;  programas  que  esta  oficina  distribuird  entre  los  maestros  antes  del  17  de  Junio. 

Los  exdmenes  se  verificardn  por  la  forma  oral  y  escrita,  siendo  ^sta  liltima  la  que 
debe  usarse  exclusivamente  para  los  alumnos  del  tercer  aflo  en  adelante. 
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£n  las  eecuelas  rurales  loe  ejercicios  tendrdn  lugar  el  Mnes  17  y  mdrtee  18  de  Junio, 
y  deepu^s  de  verificados,  los  maestros  llevardn  6  mandarin  los  papelee  ^ue  contengan 
Io6  trabaj[06  hechoe  al  pueblo,  donde  loe  profesores  graduados  constituidoe  en  junta 
los  exanunardn  y  calificardn,  marcando  los  puntos  que  merezcan.  Debi^ndose  tener 
presente  para  la  calificaci6n  que  menos  del  70  por  ciento  serd  malo,  del  70  al  80 
regular,  del  80  al  90  bueno  y  del  90  al  100  muy  bueno. 

Calificados  los  trabajos  serdn  devueltos  al  maestro  lo  mds  tarde  el  jueves  20,  para 
que,  en  vista  de  la  calificaci6n  que  cada  nifio  haya  alcanzado,  proceda  d  Uenarle 
el  liltimo  mes  de  los  "Infonnes  Mensuales"  con  el  tanto  por  ciento  que  ha  ganado 
en  su  examen  escrito  y  oral,  tomando  para  ello  en  con8ideraci6n  los  tantos  por  ciento 
que  ha  obtenido  en  los  demds  meses  del  afio  escolar. 

£1  liltimo  dfa  del  mes,  antes  de  clausurar  la  escuela,  todo  maestro  entregard  6.  cada 
uno  de  sus  alumnos  su  hoja  de  ''  Informes  Mensuales,''  teniendo  cuidado  de  poner  en 
ella  el  grado  que  ha  cursado  el  nifio  en  el  presente  afio,  encargdndole  la  conserve, 
para  que  al  abrirse  de  nuevo  las  clases  en  Octubre  la  presente  al  maestro,  d  fin  de  que 
este  sepa  el  grado  en  que  ha  de  matricularlo. 

Loe  exdmenes  de  las  escuelas  de  loe  j)ueblos  pueden  durar  hasta  el  mi^rcoles;  pero 
ningun  maestro  861o  hard  la  calificaci6n  de  sus  alumnos.  Tenninados  que  sean 
aquillos,  en  cada  escuela  se  continuard  el  trabajo  ordinario  hasta  el  liltimo  dfa  de 
clase. 

Los  maestros  deben  invitar  d  los  sefiores  de  la  junta  local  y  padres  de  familia 
para  que  presencien  estos  actos;  pero  ninguna  persona  presente  podrd  tomar  parte  en 
ellos. 

Es  indudable  que  el  resultado  de  estos  exdmenes  dependerd  principalmente  de  los 
maestros,  y  que  en  algunas  escuelas  s^  que  serdn  benencioeos;  pero  no  deben  aou^llos 
permitir  que  un  nifio  ascienda  al  grado  mds  alto  sin  que  sepa  oien  el  trabajo  ae  este 
afto,  pues  ^sto  no  s61o  es  perjudicial  para  la  graduaci6n  de  la  ensefianza,  sin6n  que  puede 
ir  contra  el  prestigio  del  maestro. 

£1  inspector  no  sabrd  ahora  el  resultado  de  los  exdmenes;  pero  lo  apreciard  en  la 
primera  visita  que  gire  d  cada  escuela  al  empezar  el  pr6ximo  Otofio. 

Todo  maestro  debe  formar  una  relaci6n  de  los  nifios  martriculados  en  su  escuela  al 
tenninar  el  afio,  expresando  en  ella  la  edad  de  cada  uno,  el  ^rado  que  ha  estudiado  y 
en  el  que  ha  de  empezar  las  clases  en  Octubre.  Esta  relaci6n  sei^  entrc^gada  d  esta 
inepecci6n  dentro  del  libro  egistro  de  la  escuela. 

LI  material  de  papel,  tinta,  plumas,  etc.,  que  necesiten  los  maestros  para  los 
exdmenes,  deben  pedirlo  con  anticipaci6n. 

Muy  atentamente;  S.  W.  Eckman, 

Inspector  de  Escuelas, 


School  District  No.  8. 

The  work  of  the  year  began  imder  many  difficulties.  School  buildings  were  in 
l>ad  condition  and  poorly  furnished,  and  the  treasury  of  the  school  lx)ard  was  only 
a  name.  Some  of  the  needed  supplies  had  not  arrived  nor  could  they  be  readily 
obtained.  However,  the  department  of  education  was  doing  all  in  its  i)ower  to 
hasten  shipments,  and  nothing  wa.s  left  us  but  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience.  As 
€arly  as  possible  the  needed  supplies  were  distributed  and  the  many  small  children, 
specially  those  in  rural  districts,  were  (lelighte<.l  by  having  placed  in  their  hands 
piaterials  of  which  they  had  never  even  heard.  Tlie  department  has  l)een  liberal 
"1  its  distribution  of  both  l)ook8  and  school  materials,  ana  our  greatest  need  at  pres- 
*Dt,  along  this  line,  is  for  reference  l)ookt?  and  teat^hers'  helps.  Much  of  the  work  of 
the  past  year  has  been  primary,  and  we  have  striven  to  make  the  work  thorough. 
Id  the  cominff  year  the  department  will  be  calleii  ui>on  for  more  advanced  books  to 
^tisfy  these  developing  mmds. 

In  our  district  the  work  is  centralized  by  having  one  lx>ard.  In  fairness  to  the 
^rd  it  should  be  said  that  the  spirit  was  willing  but  the  treasury  was  weak, 
^fornis  were  readilv  voted  but  failea  to  receive  the  material  support  of  the  munici- 
pality. Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  members  of  the  board  have  given  so  little 
PcuBonal  attention  to  the  building  and  furniture,  but  have  left  it  to  the  supervisor 
^  keep  them  informed  of  conditions.  Pictures  of  floors  falling  through,  desks  isX[- 
^g  apart,  and  pupils  huddled  on  the  floor  in  the  corners  are  not  so  lasting,  however 
gwiphically  drawn  in  words,  as  when  imprinted  on  the  mind  by  sight. 

Another  drawback  to  the  work  has  been  the  lack  of  teachers.     Of  the  52  schools 
voted  by  the  .Ixmrd  one  has  remained  closed  throughout  the  year  and  another  was 
open  the  first  term  only.    The  vacancies  were  advertised  a^liv  Mid  «j^vcv,\j!vx\:>i>awt^ 
Were  absolutely  no  teachers  to  supply  them.    I  am  g\ad  to  \>ft  «XA^  \.o  ^a:^  SiwaX.'^^ 
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have  some  good  teachers  in  our  district,  but  candor  compels  me  to  add  that  there  are 
others  who  have  pot  caught  the  spirit  of  our  liberal,  whole-souled  educational  work, 
and  have  not  entered  into  the  work  with  the  interest  and  energy  for  which  we  had 
hoped.  Some  of  these  are  to  be  found  among  the  rural  teachers,' but,  as  a  rule,  these 
teachers  have  responded  readily  to  suggestions,  though  not  always  in  the  w^iseet  way. 
This  is  not  a  fault  of  the  will,  but  of  me  improper  training,  or  rather  of  no  training, 
and  we  are  ^lad  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  summer  normal  school  as  a  fulfillment 
of  the  promises  made  bv  the  commiHsioner  of  education.  The  same  fault  may  be 
found  in  the  graded  teachers,  but  the  rural  teachers  labor  under  greater  difficulties; 
their  school  buildings  are  often  in  remote  regions,  difficult  of  access,  and  with  no 
comfortable  living  quarters  conveniently  situated.  Pupils  have  many  rivers  to  ctobb, 
and  school  must  sometimes  be  dismisseli  because  a  river  is  rising. 

The  intiuence  of  the  American  teachers  has  been  far-reaching  and  has  shown  itself 
in  various  ways.  Pupils  are  eager  to  learn  English,  and  coworkers  are  desirous  of 
learning  the  methods  of  the  successful  teacher,  but  we  have  had  it  demonstrated  that 
a  spoeialiHt  other  than  primary  does  not  make  a  successful  primarv  teacher,  and  rooms 
which  should  have  l)een  muiiels  to  the  other  grades  might  well  have  taken  lessons 
from  rooms  of  teachers  who  had  never  seen  a  modem  public  school.  However, 
these  exceptions  have  been  few,  and  the  English  teacher  has  been  a  godsend  to  our 
schools.  Their  personal  intiuence  has  been  great.  Their  work  has  proved  so  valu- 
able that  an  extra  teacher  was  placed  in  one  school  during  the  year,  and  a  request 
has  been  made  that  English  teachers  be  place<l  in  the  suburbs  of  Ponce. 

During  the  past  year  11  English  teachers  were  employed  in  Ponce.  In  the  coming 
year  there  will  be  12,  with  the  prospect  of  an  mcrease  later.  Seven  of  these 
teachers  were  employed  in  the  American  school,  which  otxupies  the  position  of  a 
model  school  in  the  city  of  Ponce.  In  this  s<^h<x)l  only  English  text-books  are  used, 
and  pupils  are  graded  according  to  their  ability  to  pursue  their  studies  in  English. 
This  work  was  carried  on  so  successfully  and  extensively  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  introduce  a  special  teacher  of  Spanish  in  order  to  avoid  having  Spanish-speaking 
pupils  unable  to  read  and  write  their  own  language.  The  Spanish  teacher  occupies 
the  same  position  in  this  school  that  the  English  teachers  occupv  in  the  other  schools. 
The  work  has  been  successful,  but  there  is  still  something  to  he  desired  along  this 
line.  In  the  schools  where  one  teacher  has  been  required  to  teach  a  primary  grade 
during  a  part  of  the  day  and  devote  the  remainder  to  teaching  English  in  the  other 
grades  the  progress  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  desired.  Much  better  results  have 
been  attained  where  the  English  teacher  has  been  free  to  devote  her  entire  time  to 
this  tea<'hiug.  If  pupils  are  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  this  language  more 
time  must  be  devoted  to  its  study. 

Of  the  I^  school  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  only  1  belongs  to  the  munici- 
pality. The  buildings  occupied  by  the  graded  schools  are  in  good  condition  and  are 
more  or  le«?  con venientlv  arranged.  Those  occupied  by  rural  schools  are  far  irom. 
being  conducive  to  a  high  degree  of  development.  Some  of  them  are  in  good  con- 
dition where  bare  utility  is  considered,  but  most  of  them  are  weather-beaten  struc- 
tures whose  chief  reconmiendation  is  good  ventilation.  Very  few  are  of  sufficient 
size  to  acrohuuodate  all  the  children  who  have  applied  for  admission.  If  size  of 
building  j>ermitted  the  enrolling  of  all  these  children  there  would  be  a  lack  of  seats. 
It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  pupils  seated  on  small  boxes  or  even  on  the  floor,  and 
those  who  arrive  first  considerately  "take  turns''  in  standing  with  those  who  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  arrive  after  the  seats  are  all  occupied. 

In  niot^t  of  the  schools  there  may  be  found  a  few  old  benches,  fewer  old  desks,  and 
sometimes  a  table  and  chair.  More  often  this  table  and  chair  are  the  property  of 
the  teacher  or  some  interested  neighbor.  The  new  schools  opened  during  tne  year 
are  more  fortunate.  Even  with  the  low  state  of  the  treasury,  the  bt^ard  supplied 
these  .schools  with  the  essential  furniture.  A  few  of  the  graded  schools  are  seated 
with  American  school  desks  that  were  sent  from  the  United  States  when  the  first 
pul)lic  school  was  opened. 

Little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  sanitary  conditions  in  country  school  buildings. 
As  a  rule,  buildings  are  well  ventilated,  and  in  the  mountain  districts  a  mountain 
stream  supplies  drinking  w^ater.  In  some  places  the  water  is  procure<l  directly  from 
hydrants.  Even  in  the  graded  s<'hools  of  the  city  the  filters  are  inadeouate  to  the 
demand  made  upon  them.  Otherwise  the  sanitary  conditions  of  graded  schools  are 
fairly  good. 

The  pupils  attending  these  51  schools  come  from  all  kinds  of  homes  and  are  of 
different  races.  During  the  year  more  than  3,000  children  have  been  enrolled.  In 
age  they  ran^e  from  5  to  17  years.  The  work  has  been  coeducational  and  pupils  are 
readily  learning  the  lessons  of  considerateness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
which  constant  contact  with  so  many  personalities  nmst  teach.    Pupils  are  bright. 
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and  many  have  taken  up  their  work  in  a  manner  very  gratifying  to  their  teachers. 
When  inert,  listless,  sluggish  minds  are  found,  the  cause  may  usually  be  traced  to 
illy  fed  bodies.  From  many  homes  the  aversion  to  ventilated  sleeping  rooms  sends 
children  to  school  with  torpid  minds.  Others  are  compelled  by  stem  necessity  to 
attend  the  morning  and  sometimes  the  afternoon  session  without  having  smy  nourish- 
ment It  is  difficult  to  impress  on  a  child  the  necessity  for  feeding  the  mind  while 
his  body  is  clamoring  to  be  feti.  Principles  of  hygienic  living  are  taught  as  thoroughly 
88  poaBible,  and  we  have  been  gratified  by  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  many 
schools. 

By  means  of  the  monthly  teachers'  meetings  the  idea  of  each  school  being  a  unit 
gtanding  alone  and  responsible  to  itself  only  has  given  place  to  some  conception  of 
the  uniformity  of  our  public-school  system.  *  The  introduction  of  the  course  of  study 
8aggc«ted  by  the  department,  with  the  promotions  it  has  engendered,  has  shown  the 
ddSnite  purpose  of  the  technical  work.  Though  promotions  were  made  during  the 
year  as  pupils  were  found  to  be  prejmred  for  them  the  final  examinations  attracted 
much  interest.  No  child  was  promoted  without  the  recommendation  of  his  teacher, 
and  the  same  plan  of  examinations  and  promotions  was  used  in  all  the  gra<le<l  schools. 
In  each  of  the  two  largest  graded  schools  a  class  will  commence  the  eighth-year 
work  when  school  reopens  September  30. 

Constant  vigilance  has  l)eeu  necessary  to  overcome  the  custom  of  pupils  absenting 
themselves  from  school  on  any  and  every  pretext.  People  accustomed  to  twelve 
months  of  school  with  vacation^  taken  at  any  time  by  the  day  or  week,  are  now  real- 
iang  that  our  nine-months'  school  term  means  work— hard  work,  and  constant  work. 
As  a  proof  that  people  have  awakened  to  an  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  these  hard- 
working teat^hers,  the  city  schools  close  with  a  list  of  225  applicants  who  were  denieii 
admittance  because  of  lack  of  seating  capacity.  Already  several  applications  for 
enrollment  have  been  made  against  the  time  of  opening  in  the  fall. 

Many  things  that  we  desired  to  accomplish  have  been  left  undone,  awaiting  time 
Mid  funds.  But  the  prospect  brightens.  During  the  last  davs  of  the  year  one  of  our 
citizens  donated  the  ground  for  the  mo<lel  rural  school  and  the  department  has  com- 
pleted and  furnished  the  building.  The  board  has  brought  from  San  Juan  a  gift 
from  the  department  of  150  modern  desks.  We  have  b^n  promised  still  better 
things  in  the  future,  and  we  close  the  year's  work  with  courage  strong  and  faith 
undaunted. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jean  L.  Ankrom,  Suj>ert^isar. 


School  District  No.  9. 

Yauco,  p.  R.,  Jujie  29y  1901. 
Dr.  M.  G.  Bri'mbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  EdvxxUion,  San  JuaUy  P,  R, 

Dbar  Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  in  your  letter  of  the  10th 
iiwtant,  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following  report: 

The  year  just  closed  has  proven  a  very  important  one  to  education  in  Porto  Rico. 
It  has  seen  the  American  school  system'take  root  in  earnest,  not  only  in  the  towns, 
bot  in  the  rural  districts  as  well,  even  reaching  to  the  more  distant  mountain  sec- 
tions. One  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  has  confronte<i  the  department,  the 
iitfufficient  number  of  teachers,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  solution.  One  year  has  been 
passed  in  dealing  with  candidates  who  sought  to  secure  certificates  with  the  least 
poflsible  effort  and  preparation.  Now%  through  the  attitude  of  the  department,  the 
™ct  has  been  made  clear  that  only  teachers  of  true  worth,  those  willing,  if  necessary, 
to  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  properly  prepare  themselves,  and  who  are  ambitious 
to  encceed,  are  the  ones  desired.  There  ceases  to  be  any  doubt  upon  this  point. 
Young  men  and  young  women  who  now  aspire  to  become'  teachers  are  in  earnest, 
*^d  from  the  many  who  are  reallv  striving  to  fit  themselves,  not  only  to  receive  cer- 
tificates, but  to  obtain  a  school  when  their  qualifications  shall  have  l)een  favorably 
passed  upon,  'the  number  can  soon  l^e  nwured  to  meet  the  now  existing  and  increas- 
^f^  demand.  This  result  may  largely  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the  department 
Jith  respect  to  the  opening  of  a  summer  session  of  the  normal  school,  to  be  C(m- 
ducted  in  San  Juan  during  the  vacation  months. 

The  department  has  furnished  to  the  schools  adequate  and  suitable  supply  of  text- 
l^^ksana  material;  has  apjKjinted  an  efficient  corps  of  American  teachers  for  Eng- 
"^  work,  and  has  striven  to  open  every  school  possible  which  could  be  ^^o^et^j 
conducted  and  properly  taught.    The  construction  o(  modexn  ec\iOo\  Ymc^wx^,  \ft 
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be  eciuipped  with  modern  furniture  and  apparattis,  is  in  progrees  in  each  school 
district. 

The  school  boards  of  this  district,  which  includes  the  municipalities  of  Yauco, 
Sabana  Grande,  Guayanilla,  and  Pefluelas,  are  all  composed  of  intelligent  and  rep- 
resentative residents.  The  Sabana  Grande  board  has  performed  its  full  duty  as  mr 
as  it  has  been  possible.  The  members  have,  on  every  occasion,  acted  inipartially, 
without  prejudice,  and  always  for  the  best  interests  of  education.  The  \  auco  and 
Peiluelas  boards,  I  regret  to  say,  have  allowed  political  differences  to  influence  their 
action  at  times,  with  the  result  that  the  schools  have  suffered  to  some  extent.  The 
present  school  law,  which  took  effect  March  25  of  this  year,  has  remedied  all  evils 
that  were  previously  attributable  to  school  boards,  and  has  left  them  where  they  can 
do  a  great  amoimt  of  good  and  practically  no  harm. 

There  are  now  none  of  the  worthless  class  of  teachers  left  in  the  schools  of  this 
district.  They  have  been  dropped  from  time  to  time,  though  all  of  those  that 
remain  are  by  no  means  as  efficient  as  is  desired.  About  one-half  the  teachers  are 
doing  effective  work,  although  all  of  them  have  still  much  to  learn  of  American 
methods.  The  other  half  can  not  be  called  efficient,  neither  can  they  be  properly 
designated  as  poor.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  One  composed  of  those 
who  have  been  teachers  for  a  niunber  of  years  and  appear  either  to  \Bek  ambition  or 
the  ability  to  improve;  the  other,  young  teachers,  some  of  whom  by  application, 
study,  ana  genuine  interest  will  climb  the  ladder  of  the  profession  round  by  round, 
while  others  of  this  class  who  have  made  a  mistake  in  entering  the  profession, 
together  with  those  of  the  first  class  mentioned,  will  be  dropoed  as  the  more  capable 
and  more  ambitious  come  forward  to  their  proper  places.  Tnose  teachers  who  have 
made  a  systematic  study  of  American  metho<ls  and  system  never  fail  to  recognize  the 
superiority  over  Spanish  ideas.  They  perceive  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  pupil 
and  teacher  alike,  and  they  become  enthusiastic  students  and  advocates  of  the  new 
ideas.  The  youn^  teachers  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  are,  as  a  rule,  doing 
good  work,  and  give  evidence  that  they  will  betrome  efficient  instructors.  The  beat 
graded  teacher  in  the  Yauco  schools  is  a  new  teacher,  and  five  of  the  best  rural 
schools  of  the  district  are  presided  over  by  teachers  without  anv  previous  experience. 
Most  of  the  teachers — those  of  the  graded  schools  more  particularly — study  faithfully 
the  English  language.  Several  of  them  are  able  to  read  and  write  Englisn  to  a  very 
creditable  extent,  while  three  teachers  speak  the  language  quite  well. 

The  class  of  teachers  neither  efficient  nor  poor  are  to  be  found  generally  in  the 
rural  schools.  There  are,  however,  many  good  rural  schools  in  the  district,  in  charge 
of  excellent  teachers,  where  the  instruction  is  as  thorough  and  progress  made  by 
pupils  equal  to  many  town  schools  of  the  same  grades.  Then  there  are  others,  not 
attractive  because  the  teacher  has  not  the  ability  or  desire  to  make  them  so,  and 
where  the  American  ideas  have  not  displaced  the  old  ones  to  the  desired  extent 
The  rural  teachers,  on  the  whole,  do  not  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  appearance  of 
the  school,  more  imrticularly  the  external  api>earance.  Great  care  should  be  given 
the  buildings,  an<i  a  well-kept  lawn  or  garden  surrounding  it  should  be  made  a  notice- 
able feature  of  all  rural  schools. 

Six  English  teachers,  two  women  and  four  men,  were  employed  in  this  district  last 
year.  They  were  all  ix?rson8  of  go(Kl  standing  and  refinement,  and  soon  aiiapted 
themselves  to  the  i)eople  and  conditions.  The  climate  faile<i  to  agree  with  three  of 
these  teachers.  Malaria  seenieil  to  be  in  their  systems,  and  they  were  ill  much  of  the 
time  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year.  The  American  teachers  in  every 
instance  made  themst;lves  very  popular  with  the  pjeople,  who  never  failed  to  show 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  respect  and  to  hold  them  in  very  high  esteem. 

As  to  the  teaching  of  English,  the  children  are  bright  and  very  desirious  of  learn- 
ing the  language,  so  the  instruction  should  be  made  as  intereMing  as  possible.  The 
English  teachers  must  depend  upon  themselves  to  devise  exercises  or  a  line  of  instruc- 
tion outside  the  text-l)0()ks  that  will  tend  not  only  to  instruct,  but  to  keep  up  the 
interest  of  the  child.  While  they  all  have  lalx>re<l  conscientiously  and  well,  there 
are  some  who  have  failed  to  infuse  a  sufficient  amount  of  life  and  ingenuity  into  their 
work,  and  by  confining  themselves  too  closely  to  the  chart  and  text-books,  have 
caused  the  study  to  Ix^come  dry  instead  of  attractive,  which  means  that  pupils  pro- 
gress without  a  perfectly  clear  understanding  of  the  ground  they  have  covered. 

The  graded  teachers  give  valuable  aid  to  the  English  teacher,' especially  in  mattere 
of  translation  and  explanations;  their  pronunciation,  almost  witnout  exception,  is 
goo<l.  The  ability  of  rural  teachers  to  give  English  instruction  varies.  Most  of  these 
teachers  are  making  steady  progress  in  the  language,  though  there  are  a  few  who  never 
will  be  able  to  teach  their  pupils  to  pronounce  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  young 
teachers  now  entering  the  profession  are  better  English  scholars  and  the  work  will 
receive  this  material  aid.  English  instruction  in  this  district  is  progressing  as  well 
MS  could  be  expected. 
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The  text-books  fumifihed  by  the  department  are  excellent  and  complete  and  meet 
every  reouirement  of  the  schools.  The  material  supplied  is  appropriate  and  suffi- 
cient. Wot  a  child  in  the  schools  of  this  district  has,  at  any  time,  been  without  suffi- 
cient books  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  material. 

As  no  schoolhouses  were  ever  Imilt  by  the  Si)anish  Government,  dwelling  houses 
or  storehouses  have  to  Ix?  rented  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  In  Yauco  the  best 
buildinff  in  town  has  been  turned  into  a  schoolhouse  and  it  accommoiiates  8  schools, 
although  two  of  the  rooms  are  entirely  too  small.  In  Sabana  Grande  two  buildings 
are  provided  for  the  6  schools  and  they  sene  the  purpose  fairly  well.  In  Guaya- 
nilla  an  excellent  building  is  rented  and  large  class  rooms  are  provided  for  3  schools. 
In  Pefluelas  two  buildings  are  rented.  One  of  these,  in  which  3  schools  are  located, 
is  in  miserable  condition,  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the  onlv  building  that 
can  he  secured  and  for  that  reason  is  tolerated.  The  next  year  it  would  l>e  advisable 
to  locate  each  school  in  a  separate  building  rather  than  again  in  the  one  referred  to 
for  the  3  schools. 

The  buildings  for  rural  schools  are  the  best  that  can  be  secured  in  the  localities  where 
schools  must  be  maintained.  There  are  good  and  bad — mostly  bad.  Many  are  not 
of  sufficient  size  and  several  are  in  more  or  less  of  a  dilapidated  condition.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  municipalities  can  not  begin  the  building  of  schoolhouses  for  several 
years  to  come,  so  the  only  hope  in  that  direction  at  present  is  from  the  Government. 
At  the  present  time  one  brick  graded  buildinfj:,  costing  slightly  less  than  $8,000,  to 
accommodate  4  schools,  is  in  course  of  construction  in  the  town  of  Yauco.  In  Sal)ana 
Grande  the  work  on  a  frame  rural  and  agricultural  school,  costing  $1,500,  has  been 
begun.  The  funds  for  both  buildings  are  l)eing  supplied  by  the  department  of 
education. 

The  deimrtment  has  donated  to  this  district  204  new  school  desks  and  36  chairs 
for  the  primary  schools;  also  100  old  desks  given  by  the  Washington,  D.  C,  schools. 
By  subscription,  25  desks  were  purchased  for  the  town  of  Yauco.  This  is  all  the 
modem  furniture  in.  use.  The  other  furniture  consists  of  long  benches  and  desks. 
Much  of  this  is  old  and  in  need  of  repair,  and  many,  indeed  a  majority,  of  the  schools 
are  insufficiently  supplied.    The  teachers*  desks  in  most  cases  are  very  poor. 

The  school  buildings  are  in  a  good  sanitary  condition.  The  rural  schools  give  no 
cauee  for  complaint  on  this  ground,  and  only  on  a  few  occasions  has  it  been  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  graded  buildings. 
The  pupils,  speaking  generally,  are  enthusiastic  over  the  school.  They  find  the 
Kbool  more  agreeable  than  the  home;  they  would  rather  attend  school  than  be 
given  a  holiday,  and  they  deplore  the  three  months'  vacation.  They  are  bright  and 
very  desirous  of  learning  all  they  can;  well  Ijehaved  when  they  are  properly  ijov- 
emed,  studious  when  they  are  taught  how  to  study  and  the  necessity  of  application. 
It  can  be  safely  said  that  when  there  is  not  a  full  enrollment  in  the  school  the  teacher 
ia  to  blame,  as  also  when  there  is  poor  attendance  or  the  children  are  badly  behaved 
be  is  responsible.  When  they  do  not  show  a  disiK^sition  to  study,  he  is  the  one  to 
answer  why.  A  teacher  often  offers  the  excuse  that  his  pupils  are  ungovernable. 
That  is  not  so;  they  are  amenable  to  dij»cipline  a]>solutely,  and  the  teacher  is  only 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  child's  parents.  In  the  hoine  the  child  has  not  been 
tanyht  to  obey;  there  when  he  does  wrong  the  mother  does  not  (Correct  him  in  a  rea- 
soning manner  or  deal  out  a  fitting  punishment  to  teach  him  he  must  not  rejx^at  the 
offense;  she  throws  up  her  liandn  in  horror,  proclaims  him  the  worst  ]x)y  that  ever 
lived;  acknowledges  that  she  ciin  do  nothing  with  him,  and  preilicts  his  future  is 
certain  to  he  of  the  blackest  description.  All  this  i?  not  calculate<l  to  excite  fear  in 
tbe  boy,  for  he  is  not  punished,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  his  amounting  to  anything, 
for  his  mother  insists  that  he  is  doomed  to  a  (»areer  of  crime.  The  duty  of  the 
teacher  is  to  make  this  child  a  model  pupil,  and  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
8Qcb  a  difficult  task.  The  pupils  learn  rapidly.  Tliey  progress  particularly  well  in 
English,  Spanish,  elementary  history,  and  elementary  geography,  but  are  backward 
ui  arithmetic.  In  writing  it  is  curious,  but  an  actual  fact,  that  they  make  fewer 
DUfitakes  in  English  than  they  do  in  Spanish.  Of  course,  there  are  dull  children  in 
•11  schools,  and  a  poorer  class'intellei»tually  in  some  localities  than  in  others. 

In  the  rural  districts  there  has  lyeen  much  suffering,  and  it  still  exists  in  a  lesser 
Jl^ree,  among  the  children  from  want  of  sufficient  food,  many  being  prevented  also 
™n  attending  school  on  account  of  hu-k  of  clothing.  To  these  («uses  may  be  attrib- 
uted most  of  the  sickness  as  well  as  the  weak  mental  and  physical  condition  of  some 
?  the  children.  There  is  no  cliarity  I  know  of  for  Porto  Rico  that  would  be  loftier 
JO  ite  aim,  more  far-reaching  in  effect,  and  more  beneficial  in  result  than  the  supply- 
"^  of  simple  clothing  to  the  verv  poor  children,  who,  without  such  aid,  are  unable  to 
•ttend  school. 
In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  the  American  school  syaletvi  \«  >q^^o\\Cvcvv^  ^0\ 
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established,  development  is  shown  to  a  verv  encouraging  extent,  and  the  schools  are 
in  as  good  condition  as  the^  could  well  he^  considering  the  disadvantages  undei 
which  we  must  labor.  I  believe  the  work,  backed  by  the  earnest,  firm,  and  active 
policy  of  the  department,  will  bring  results  the  next  year  that  will  not  fail  to  satisfy 
every  reasonable  exf)ectation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  E.  Foote,  Supervisor. 


School  District  No.  10. 

San  German,  P.  R.,  July  10,  1901, 
Hon.  M.  G.  BRUMBAUCiH, 

Commmioner  of  Educatian^  S(in  Juan,  P.  R. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  for  the  year  1900-1901. 
To  give  a  general  idea  of  district  No.  10,  compnsing  San  German,  Cabo  Rojo,  LajaSi 
and  Maricao,  I  submit  the  following  table  of  statistics: 


Municipality. 


San  German  . 

Cabo  Rojo 

Laja.«i 

Maricao 


ToUil. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Popula- 
tion en- 
rolled. 


20, 24« 
16, 154 
8.789 
8, 312 


I  Per  cent. 
:i.95 
4.44 
3.11 

I  1.92 


63,501  1 


3.64 


Rural 
barrios 
without 
Hchools. 


Teachers. 


I 
Town.  !  Rural. 


Area. 


Sq.mHa. 
49 
64 
67 


26  I 


22  I 


20  1 


2011 


Urban  population 9,268 

Rural  population 44,21 

Three  rural  schools  wore  closed  during  the  year  and  are  not  included  in  the  list 
There  are  in  all  about  400  more  children  enrolled  this  year  than  there  were  last  year. 
It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  there  are  26  schools  for  an  urban  population  of  9,253 
and  only  22  schools  for  a  niral  population  of  44,239. 

Wherever  it  has  been  nosssible  to  obtain  schoolhouses  the  rural  schools  have  beer 
placed  where  they  coula  be  easily  reached  bv  the  children  from  the  surrounding 
country,  or  in  centers  of  population.  In  addition  to  the  four  towns  of  the  di» 
trict  there  are  six  small  villages,  known  as  "poblados*'  or  "caserios,*'  where  rural 
schools  are  located.     In  a  few  cases  there  are  two  schools  in  the  same  barrio. 


LOCAL   BOARDS. 

The  meTnl)ers  of  the  local  l>oards  of  this  district  are  representatives  of  the  best  claa 
of  ^)eople.  As  a  rule,  they  show  a  ij^atisfactory  degree  of  interest  in  the  schools  a 
their  renpective  municipalities.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  in  I^jas  all  th« 
members  of  the  board  live  in  the  country,  and  in  Maricao  all  but  one.  This  is  a  gre« 
hindrance  to  prompt  action  when  it  is  roquire<i.  The  supervisor  has  attended  nearl] 
all  the  meeting  of  the  boards  of  San  (lerman,  Calx>  Rojo,  and  Lajas  during  the  pa« 
year  to  consult  with  them  on  the  work  and  needs  of  the  schools.  I  have  never  me 
all  the  meinl)ers  of  the  Maricao  board  and  never  have  attended  a  meeting  of  tha 
body  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  means  of  communication  between  San  Germai 
and  Maricao. 

The  work  of  the  boards  ha*<  been  scriouslv  hanipercMl  ])y  two  causes  entirely  l>eyoiK 
their  control — lack  of  teachers  and  lack  of  funds.  Three  vacant!ies  occurred  durin( 
the  year  that  could  not  be  filled,  and  5  schools  could  not  be  opened  at  all  becausi 
there  were  no  teachers  to  take  charge  of  them. 

The  fact  that  the  boards  had  no  funds  made  it  difficult  to  provide  any  material  fa 
the  schools.  The  municipalities  when  asketl  for  money,  answered  tHat  there  wa 
none  available.  In  San  German  the  president  of  the  l>oard  employed  money  dm 
the  municipality  for  taxes  in  making  rough  furniture  and  providing  fiflter  stones,  etc. 
for  the  si^hools.  The  money  to  prepay  freight  on  the  school  desks  sent  by  tb 
department  was  advanced  by  the  individual  members  of  the  board.  It  is  veiy  for 
tunate  that  there  are  buildings  in  San  German  and  Cabo  Rojo  that  can  be  used  foi 
school  purposes,  and  for  which  no  rent  has  to  be  paid.     In  the  country  many  owneu 
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of  houses  complain  of  unpaid  rent,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  teachers  have  paid  bouse 
rent  out  of  their  salary  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  schools.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  teachers  complain  of  unpaid  house  rent,  especially  now  that  the  summer  vaca- 
tion is  here  and  some  of  them  desire  to  attend  the  normal  school. 

SCHOOLHOrSES. 

In  San  German  the  municipality  owns  a  two-story  schoolhouse  having  about  600 
square  meters  of  floor  space,  but  this  building  is  in  such  bad  condition  that  it  is  a  (}ues- 
tion  whether  or  not  schools  should  be  insi ailed  there  next  vear  unless  it  is  repaired. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  building  is  going  to  decay,  wnile  our  local  authorities 
are  not  making  anjr  efforts  to  repair  it.  There  is  about  an  acre  of  ground  around  it, 
and  a  good,  le^ge  cistern  which  furnishes  sufficient  water  for  all  the  pupils.  There 
were  6  teachers  in  this  building,  the  remaining  3  conducting  their  schools  in  the 
north  wing  of  the  military  barracks. 

In  Cabo  Rojo  the  civil  guard  barracks  oerve  as  a  schoolhouse.  This  building  is 
also  badly  in  need  of  repair.  In  many  places  the  water  comes  through  the  roof,  the 
rooms  are  not  properly  arranged,  ancl  the  cistern  has  no  roof,  thus  compelling  the 
children  to  drink  water  warmed  by  the  sun. 

In  Laias  the  municipality  rented  a  private  house  for  the  schools.  The  rooms  are 
too  small  and  there  is  no  water  supply. 

Prom  a  hygienic  standpoint,  the  schoolhouse  in  Maricao  is  the  best  in  the  district. 
It  cost  22,000  pesos  and  is  divided  into  3  rooms,  each  containing  63  square  meters  of 
floor  space  ana  having  a  height  of  5  meters. 

The  village  of  RoSirio,  San  German,  has  a  good  building  for  its  2  rural  schools. 
It  is  divided  into  2  large  rooms,  5  meters  high,  containing  63  and  65  square  meters 
of  floor  space  respectively. 

In  response  to  the  offer  of  the  deimrtment  to  build  a  rurr.l  school  in  the  munici- 
pality onering  the  best  site,  9  offers  were  made  in  the  district.  From  these  the 
«te  offered  by  the  municipality  of  Cabo  Rojo,  barrio  Peiiemales,  was  accepted. 
Work  on  this  building  was  begun  May  1,  1901,  and  it  was  completed  in  the  early 
part  of  June.  This,  the  Garlield  Rural  School,  is  the  first  building  constructed 
expressly  for  school  purposes  in  this  district. 

The  municipality  of  oan  German  gave  over  an  acre  of  ground  as  a  site  for  the 
flad^  school  offered  by  the  department.  Work  was  begun  June  1,  and  it  is  expected 
raat  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupation  when  the  schools  open  September  30. 

FURNITURE, 

Since  the  American  occupation  very  little  has  been  done  by  the  local  authorities 
about  obtaining  furniture.  Last  year  some  second-hand  furniture  was  received  from 
the  department.  About  50  desks  were  sent  to  Cabo  Rojo  and  80  to  San  German. 
Of  the  furniture  sent  this  year  53  desks  were  placed  in  Cabo  Rojo  and  106  in  San 
German,  only  these  two  municipalities  being  willing  to  pay  the  expense  of  shipping 
and  setting  them  up.  The  San  German  schools  are  the  best  equipped  schools  m  the 
district  at  this  date. 

In  the  rural  schools  the  furniture  consists  of  rough,  long  benches,  without  backs, 
and  a  few  desks.  In  some  schools  there  is  no  desk  or  chair  for  the  teacher.  Clocks 
tie  almost  entirely  unknown  in  the  rural  schools.  Every  school  has  a  bookcase  or 
box  for  the  books  and  material  sent  by  the  department.  Lack  of  funds  is  the  excuse 
giTen  by  municipal  authorities  for  not  providing  more  and  better  furniture. 

BOOKS   AND   SUPPLIES. 

^1  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  books  issued  since  the  last  school 
*|  ywr.  There  are  now  twice  as  many  arithmetics,  geographies,  language  books,  and 
iwders  as  there  were  last  year.  The  supply  of  material  has  been  very  liberal.  I 
have  not  heard  a  single  complaint  from  teachers  that  they  could  not  do  good  work 
Oft  account  of  lack  of  material,  although  there  were  plenty  of  complaints  about  the 
fandture.  No  ink  was  distributed  to  tne  rural  schools  of  this  district,  as  there  were 
00  proper  desks,  and  but  few  of  the  children  were  far  enough  advanced  to  make 
Pfoptable  use  of  pen  and  ink.  In  the  gradeii  schools  the  number  of  books  issued 
'*ried  according  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils.  Materials  were  distributed  in 
■nail  quantities  from  time  to  time,  to  avoid  waste. 

teachers'  examinations. 

During  the  past  year  three  teachers'  examinations  have  been  YieV^,    \\i  «\«r^  ^swafe 
•here  were  qmte  a  number  of  applicants,  and  some  have  preaenXM  lYierQ3afi\N«R^\.«M:3D. 
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examination  held  here,  but  have  failed  to  secure  a  certificate.  Out  of  83  applicants 
durini?  the  past  year,  only  3  graded  certificates  have  been  issued  and  11  rural 
certificates. 

THE  TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  of  this  district  are  good,  had,  and  indifferent  in  the  same  degree  aa 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  island.  There  is  an  increase  over  last  year  in  the  number 
of  women  and  unmarried  teachers,  the  average  age  l>eing  lower  than  in  previous 
years,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  number  of  years'  experience  in  teaching  fewer. 
As  a  rule  the  teachers  here  are  ver}'  well  disposed  toward  tne  new  order  of  affairs  in  the 
island.  They  hold  no  prejudice  against  the  American  teat*hers,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
seem  desirous  of  a<lopting  the  new  methmls  and  working  in  harmony  with  the  new 
regime,  subscribing,  many  of  them,  to  American  educational  magazines,  and  working 
harti  to  overcome  the  evils  of  the  system  under  which  the  schools  have  been  con- 
ducted for  so  many  vears.  Naturally  there  are  some  who  can  not  l)e  include<l  under 
this  statement,  for  there  are  alwavs  dissatisfied  souls  everywhere,  and  this  district  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  among*  the  older  teachers  that  we 
look  for  complaints  and  opj)osition.  Some  who  have  held  their  schools  for  many 
years,  and  have  only  the  ambition  to  keep  the  scthool  as  a  means  of  support  while 
they  may  live,  are  neither  ambitious  for  their  school  nor  for  their  own  advancement. 
Mast  of  this  class  have  never  left  the  village  in  which  they  have  lived  their  narrow 
lives,  have  never  known  what  it  was  to  come  in  contact  with  live,  earnest  workers, 
and  the  result  is  but  natural,  however  undesirable  it  may  be.  The  younger  genera^ 
tion  of  teachers  is  ambitious  to  rise  to  better  positions,  while  those  who  have  not 
alremly  obtaineil  certificates  are  working  to  pass  the  examinations  that  will  be  held 
in  the  fall.  Although  this  district  is  one  of  the  most  remote  from  the  capital,  there 
are  30  teachers  and  candidatei  preparing  to  attend  the  nonnal  school  to  be  held  in 
San  Juan  the  coming  summer. 

To  summarize  in  a  general  way  the  work  of  the  past  year,  we  find  improvement 
in  the  following  subjects:  R^ularity  in  attendance;  neatness  of  schoolroom;  definite 
order  of  work;  improved  discipline;  improved  method;  thoroughness  of  work.  The 
following  defects  are  noticeable:  Pupils  are  not  properly  directed  how  to  study: 
school  work  is  limite<l  to  presentation  of  matter  in  class,  there  being  little  drill  and 
no  test  of  assimilation;  some  teachers  do  not  realize  that  thoroughness,  not  number 
of  pages  covered,  is  the  criterion  of  good  progress;  much  memory,  little  thinking; 
on  the  part  of  some  teachers  there  is  little  gooii  questioning  and  much  lecturing; 
teachers  do  not  sufficiently  study  the  child,  his  habits,  and  attitude  to  his  work, 
teacher,  and  fellow-pupils;  discipline — some  teachers  cater  to  the  wishes  of  the 
pupils  instead  of  making  pupils  respect  and  obey  them;  some  teachers  stop  work 
fre(^uently  to  attend  to  matters  of  discipline;  lack' of  vigilance.  It  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  teachers  to  have  good  discipline  as  long  as  we  have  poor  and  inadequate 
furniture,  with  small  and  crowded  rooms. 

TEACHING   OF   ENGLISH. 

One  of  the  mont  ditficnlt  problems  l)efore  the  educational  department  of  Porto 
Rico  is  the  proper  teaching  of  the  English  language.  As  there  are  very  few  people 
in  the  district  who  spe^k  Knglish,  it  is  difficult  for  the  pupils  to  atxjuire  the  pronun- 
ciation, although  they  have  made  good  progress  in  reacting,  writing,  and  si>elling. 
The  best  progress  in  speaking  the  language  has  been  made  in  schools  where  the 
teacher  use."^  only  English  in  the  class  room.  The  pui)ils  employ  English  occasion- 
ally in  talking  among  themselves,  but  the  fear  of  making  mistakes  prevents  them. 
from  entering  into  (•r>nversation  with  Americans.  To  exi)ress  themselves  in  Englislx 
they  first  think  out  what  they  desire  to  say  in  Spanish,  and  then  translate  litefalljT 
into  the  other  tongue,  thus  niarring  considenibly  the  expression  of  the  thought  in. 
their  minds.  Just  what  is  the  best  ineth(Kl  of  teaching  this  language  is  still  an  open- 
question  among  the  American  teachers. 

In  the  rural  schools  of  the  mountain  barrios  English  is  not  taught  successfully  or 
profitably.  Children  only  attend  8ch(X)l  an  average  of  three  years.  The  parents 
are  peons  and  the  children  will  grow  up  to  be  i>eons  as  well.  Tliie  EnglLsh  taught  by 
the  native  rural  teachers  is  of  practically  no  benefit  to  children  destined  for  work  80 
field  hands  on  plantations,  and  they  could  to  Iwtter  advantage  receive  instruction  in 
common  branches  in  their  own  tongue. 

It  is  different  with  the  pupils  of  rural  schools  near  the  towns.  .\s  a  result  of  the 
situation  of  the  schools,  they  have  l>etter  teachers,  who  have  acquire<l  8<mie  English, 
from  contact  with  American  teachers.  As  a  rule,  these  children  learn  readily  to 
translate  from  readers,  but  there  is  still  much  progress  to  be  made  in  the  line  of 
pron  uncia  tion. 
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THE  PUPILS. 

Physically  our  pupils  are  not  as  strong  as  American  children  of  the  same  aee. 
They  are  not  as  well  fed,  clothed,  or  housed,  although  they  are  better  off  in  thia 
reejpect  than  last  year,  when  the  effects  of  the  hurricane  were  very  severely  felt.  In 
Cabo  Rojo,  where  nearly  all  the  poor  people  are  engaged  in  the  nat  industry,  their 
children  go  to  school  fairly  well  clothea  and  fed.  The  pupils  are  generally  courteous 
and  willing,  although  their  ideas  of  law  and  order  are  rather  vague. 

Mixed  schools,  for  both  sexes,  were  vieweti  with  much  disfavor  by  the  people 
until  this  last  year.  Many  parents  refused  to  send  their  children  to  school  where 
the  coeducational  idea  was  carrieil  out;  but  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  at  the  opening 
of  this  school  vear  schools  were  mixed  wherever  practicable,  especiall  v  in  the  more 
ad>'anced  graaes.  The  result  is  that  people  continue  to  send  their  daughters,  the 
discipline  has  improved  wonderfully,  the  boys  show  self-respect,  there  is  far  less  bad 
language  used,  the  girls  are  taught  more  self-reliance  and  dignity  of  character,  and 
the  rivalrv  between  the  sexes  serves  as  an  excellent  stimulus  to  study. 

In  intelligence  the  pupils  compare  favorably  with  American  children.  Thev  have 
excellent  memories,  but  very  little  thinking  power,  not  through  any  fault  of  their 
own,  but  owing  to  incorrect  school  methods  in  the  past.  There  were  several  pupils 
in  the  San  German  school  who  successfully  passed  the  examination  for  rural  certifi- 
cates. 

In  Cabo  Rojo  there  were  enrolled  three  deaf-mutes,  two  ffirls,  and  a  boy.  They 
appeared  fully  as  interested  in  what  was  done  as  the  rest  of  the  children.  One  of  the 
httle  girls  be^me  one  of  the  best  writers  in  her  class. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

There  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  enrolled  as  compared  with  last 
year.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  rural  school — Llanos,  Tuna,  No.  I ,  Cabo  Rojo — had 
the  best  attendance  in  the  district.  As  a  rule,  the  attendance  in  the  country  has  been 
unsatisfactory.  This  is  accoimted  for  generally  by  bad  roads,  bad  weather,  and  lack 
of  proper  clothing.  In  the  coffee  re^ons  very  few  children  attend  while  the  crop  is 
bemg  gathered,  tnis  being  the  only  time  during  the  year  when  they  are  able  to  earn 
a  little  money . 

In  the  towns  there  are  very  few  clocks  and  in  the  country  there  are  less.  In  the 
aone  week  I  have  noticed  a  difference  of  half  an  hour  between  the  clocks  in  San 
German  and  Cabo  Rojo,  and  between  San  German  and  Maricao  of  a  full  hour.  This 
lack  of  timepieces  and  official  time  causes  a  ^at  deal  of  tardiness  in  the  schools. 
These  conditions  affecting  school  attendance  will  only  be  remedied  by  the  industrial 
improvement  of  the  country. 

In  closing  let  us  ask.  Are  our  public  schools  successful?  This  question  is  answered 
itroDgiy  in  the  aflBrmative  by  the  fact  that  the  people  want  many  more  of  them.  The 
private  schools,  once  considered  the  only  good  schools,  have  lost  nearly  all  their 
patrona^.  By  enrolling  their  children  in  the  public  schools  the  parents  give  their 
verdict  m  favor  of  free  schools,  free  text-books,  and  free  material. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Paul  G.  Miller,  Supertnsor. 


School  District  No.  11. 

Office  of  Supervisor, 
MayagueZy  P.  R.,  June  30,  1901, 
Hon.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  San  Jiianj  P.  P. 
8iB:  Following  instructions  received,  I  ha\*e  the  honor  to  subinit  the  following 
•nnual  report: 

_  This  district  comprises  the  three  municipalities  of  Mayaguez,  Aflasco,  and  Las 
^toas,  covers  an  area  of  150  square  miles,  and  has  54  schools  and  59  teachers,  7  of 
whom  are  Americans. 

Distrilnxtion  of  teachers. 


Muni(?ipality. 


lex 


Graded,!  Rural. 


21  "^         Yi 


Total. 


^S^ 


^jy^c .. ,      .« ,      _ 

*fi«»co A  ^\         \\        \<;i 

^MtriM A  ^ 
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The  increase  of  teachers  this  year  is  10,  and  the  total  monthly  salary  of  all  teachers 
in  this  district  paid  by  the  department  of  education  is  $2,300. 

There  are  alwut  2,500  pupils  attending  school  in  this  district,  whose  education 
costs  the  island  about  $12  per  capita. 

Great  advancement  has  been  made  during  the  past  year — the  number  of  schools 
has  been  increased,  the  daily  attendance  improved,  schoolhouses  are  better  equipped, 
teachers  are  more  alive  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  the  public  opposition 
to  the  modem  system  of  education  has  been  overcome. 

At  the  close  of  June,  1899,  there  were  only  300  old-fashioned  books  in  use  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  district.  There  are  now  more  than  10,000  up-to-date,  first-class 
text-books  in  our  schools. 

The  lack  of  proper  food  and  suitable  clothing  is  still  a  great  hindance  to  the  regu- 
lar and  punctual  attendance  of  the  pupils.  However,  if  the  attendance  clause  (new 
school  law)  was  rigidly  enforced  and  the  school  tax  promptly  collected  a  notice- 
able improvement  would  be  manifest. 

TEACHERS. 

Too  great  praise  can  not  be  given  to  the  faithful  and  fairly  successful  w^ork  accom- 
plished by  most  of  the  teachers.  Considering  the  few  advantages  and  opportu- 
nities for  self-improvement  at  their  disposal  and  the  unfavorable  conditions  under 
which  they  have  worked,  the  success  acnieved  is  satisfactory.  Many  older  teachers 
have  found  the  new  methods  very  arduous  and  difficult  to  adopt,  but  on  the  w^hole 
they  have  advanced. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Conditions  are  decidedly  better  in  the  rural  schools,  although  they  still  lack  furni- 
ture and' other  requisites;  yet  the  attendance  has  notably  improved,  progress  is  good, 
and  the  teachers  have  worked  well.  The  bad  roads  and  the  poverty-stricken  aspect 
of  the  rural  districts  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  mention  here.  These  things 
naturally  influence  the  attendance  at  our  schools. 

ENGLISH  TEACHERS. 

The  ease  with  which  the  Porto  Rican  children  acquire  the  English  language  10 
remarkable.  They  translate  readily  from  English  into  Spanish  and  have  a  Sdrij 
large  vocabulary  of  English  wonis  at  their  command.  A  set  of  readers  adapted  to 
life  in  Porto  Rico,  in  Spanish  and  English  on  alternate  pages,  would  prove  of  value 
to  the  English  teachers.  English  should  not  l>e  taught  during  the  first  si^hool  year, 
because  the  average  Porto  Rican  child  on  entering  school  knows  nothing,  and  its 
time  might  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  the  acquiring  of  more  immediate  neces- 
sary information. 

SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  powers  of  the  school  boards  last  year  were  very  limited,  and  what  good  they 
wished  to  do  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  from  lack  of  funds  in  the  municipiil 
treasuries.  They  have  been  unable  to  meet  their  obligations  to  the  teachers,  to  all 
of  whom  they  owe  large  sums  for  house  rent.  Under  the  new^  school  law  their  powers 
will  be  enlarged  and  they  can  make  amends  for  past  delinquencies. 

The  present  schoolhouses  rented  are  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose.  The  depart- 
ment of  education  is  erecting  first-class,  commo<lious  schools  all  over  the  island,  and 
Mayaguez,  Afiasco,  and  Las  Marias  will  have  a  share  of  them. 

PUPILS. 

• 
Porto  Rican  children  are  generally  very  bright  and  intelligent  and  endowed  with 
good  memories.  As  a  rule  they  are  good  imitators,  poor  observers,  and  weiUc  rea- 
soners.  The  behavior  of  pupils  in  school  would  be  better  if  the  home  discipline  were 
a  little  stricter.  Town  children  are  usually  well  dressed  and  well  developed  mentally 
and  physically,  but  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  the  rural  districts.  They  make  the 
most  rapid  process  in  their  stumes  between  the  ages  of  8  and  13.  A  good  circulating 
school  library  is  of  imperative  necessity. 

GENERAL  TOPICS. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  a  conference  was  attended  by 
the  Buperv'iBOTs  of  the  island  in  December,  1900,  at  Saii  Juan,  at  which  plans  for  the 
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(Hganization  of  a  reformed  s(!hool  eystein  were  freely  disciu^ed.  This  conference 
pro\*ed  helpful  to  the  supen'isrjre  iii  many  wavs,  anii  the  l)eneficial  result*  have 
already  become  apparent  m  the  im  pro  veil  condition  of  the  teachers,  local  boards,  and 
echools  in  eenerai. 

On  March  12,  1901,  an  institute  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, aided  by  Drs.  Corwn,  Houck,  and  DrecH,  was  held  in  thiy  city.  The  meetings 
were  all  well  attended  and  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  were  displayed.  As  a 
rwilt  of  this  generous  help,  new  life  was  imparted  to  the  teachers  and  a  fervent 
desire  created  to  improve  themselves  and  their  schools. 

Three  exanunations  for  teachers  have  l)een  held  hero  during  the  past  year.  Many 
candidates  presented  themselves,  although  but  few  were  Huccessful.  Quite  a  number 
of  young  people  are  preparing  for  the  coming  examination,  and  frequent  requests  are 
made  of  the  supervisor  for  the  loan  of  the  necessary  books. 

The  national  holidays  have  all  been  duly  and  patriotically  obi»erve<l.  Those  of 
February  22  and  March  14  will  be  long  reiuefnbered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mayaguez. 

The  desire  of  the  young  men  to  go  to  the  States,  is  evidenced  by  the  large  numlxir 
of  applicants  for  the  privilege  offered  b^'  Hoase  bill  No.  :J5.  Those  who  have  already 
been  sent  bv  the  dei)artment  of  e<lucation  are  doing  very  well. 

Municipal  night  strhools  and  stenography  classes  have  been  conducted  here  through- 
out the  year,  with  satisfactory  results. 

Many' teachers  and  young  people  have  signified  their  intention  of  attending  the 
Summer  Normal  School  at  San  Juan,  and  many  more  would  do  so  if  they  could 
afford  it. 

Annual  examinations  were  held  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  all  the  schools, 
and  the  result  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Mellowes,  Supervisor, 


School  District  No.  13, 

Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commismoner  of  Education^  San  /waw,  P,  i2. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  on  the  public  schools 
of  the  Canmy  district  for  the  year  ending  June  21, 1901. 

Reporting  upon  the  work  Uone  during  the  past  year,  the  subject  will  be  better 
ODderstood  if  each  of  the  leading  features  be  considered  under  separate  headings. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 

THE  TEACHER. 

Teachers  generally  throughout  the  district  are  desirous  of  learning  new  methods 
ftod  improving  their  scholarship.  This  is  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the  large  number 
thatwiU  attend  the  summer  normal  8<^rhool  in  San  Juan.  Not  less  than  20  have  declared 
their  intention  of  attending  and  many  more  would  like  to  do  so,  but,  having  large 
bmilies  to  support,  it  is  not  possible'  Another  most  encouraging  feature  wTiich  I 
observed  in  making  my  monthly  visits  this  year  is  that  many  teachers  had  an  e<luca- 
tioiial  periodical  on  their  desks  and  a  number  of  others  had  some  work  on  pedagogy 
it  hand,  all  pointing  in  the  direction  of  progress  and  reform. 

One  of  the  points  of  weakness  in  many  of  our  schools  is  that  the  daily  programme 
ianot  closely  followed.  Very  few  tc^acjhers  have  succ^essfully  mastered  this  important 
point  in  the  management  of  their  schools.  There  has  l>een  wonderful  improvement 
niade  by  some  of  the  teachers  in  their  work,  while  others  still  <'ling  to  the  old 
methods,  but  we  must  go  on  and  grind  out  the  work  with  tlie  machinery  we  have. 
The  diildren  must  be  educated,  and  the  teaching  force  can  not  be  reduced,  unless  it 
be  absolutely  necessary,  until  the  normal  school  can  give  us  sufficient  recruits  to  fill 
the  vacancies. 

TEACniN(J   OF    EMiLlSH. 

The  teaching  of  English  in  the  town  schools  has  in  most  cases  given  splendid 
WBulte.  The  children  are  getting  a  fair  start  in  the  language  and  their  worlk  from 
now  on  will  be  much  bettor  and  attended  with  more  definite  results.  There  are 
children  in  the  fourth  gra<le  in  this  district  who  can  read  and  translate  almost  per- 
'ecthr  all  the  lessons  of  the  Standard  Tliird  Rea<lor.  This  is  a  beginning  and  a  very 
good  one.  The  classes  using  the  Standard  First  Reiider  during  the  past  year  made 
"rtter  pTGffrefls  and  knew  more  Knglish  at  the  end  of  the  year  thaw  \\\vi%ki  ws«\^\Jasi 
Cartilla  Ihistrada.    The  teaching  oi  English  in  our  rura\  Be\\oo\\a  ^YvoxaX^i  xtfiV.  \jfc 
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continued  unless  we  have  English  teachers  to  take  chaige  of  the  work.  Time  is 
wasted  bv  the  Porto  Rican  teacher  with  English  which  could  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  Spanish. 

TEACHERS  OF  RUBAL  SCHOOLS. 

We  naturally  look  forward  to  the  time  when  our  rural  schools  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  young  and  active  teachers.  This  point  was  grasped  at  the  beginning  of  last  year 
by  some  local  boards,  and  wherever  it  was  possible  young  men  were  engaged  for 
tfie  schools  in  the  isolated  districts. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  many  of  our  rural  teachers,  and  now  it 
is  not  infrequent  to  find  a  rural  school  as  well  taught  and  disciplined  as  those  of  the 
town.  The  rural  teacher  has  many  difliculties  to  contend  witn  that  are  not  found 
in  the  town  school.  The  attendance  is  very  irregular  during  several  months  of  the 
year  owing  to  the  heavy  rain  storms,  often  making  it  impossible  for  the  children  to 
ford  the  streams  and  reiach  the  school.  Then  the  children  are  frequently  crowded 
into  the  small  room  with  insufficient  furniture.  Taking  all  these  facts  into  consid- 
eration, the  result  in  most  of  the  rural  schools  has  been  all  that  could  be  expected. 

LOCAL  SCHOOL   BOARDS. 

Some  of  the  IocaI  boards  complied  with  their  duty  in  almost  every  respect,  while 
others  did  only  what  they  were  compelled  to  do.  The  boards  had  no  monev  at  their 
disposal  last  year  and  could  not  properly  support  the  schools  even  where  there  was 
a  sentiment  to  do  so,  but  we  can  look  forward  to  a  complete  change  in  this  matter 
the  coming  year,  when  the  board  will  have  a  certain  amount  of  the  municipal  budget 
turned  over  to  them  with  which  to  meet  these  necessary  expenses. 

In  the  employment  of  teachers  the  local  boards  are  too  apt  to  think  only  of  the 
individual  interest  of  the  teacher  and  not  of  his  fitness  to  serve  the  public  that 
employs  him.  In  consequence  of  this  the  selection  of  teachers  is  not  always  wisely 
made. 

Frequent  meetings  of  the  supervisor  with  the  local  boards  to  discuss  problems  per- 
taining to  the  s(^hools  would  be  productive  of  good  results.  This  idea  was  not  carried 
out  the  past  year  as  successfully  as  it  should  have  been  for  two  reasons:  First,  because 
of  lack  of  time  on  my  monthly  visits;  second,  because  of  little  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  local  boards. 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 

There  are  44  buildings  for  school  purposes  in  this  district — 10  in  towns  and  34  in 
the  country.  We  have  been  successful  in  securing  in  the  tow^ns  fairly  su]>stantial  and 
commodious  school  buildings.  Quite  an  improvement  has  been  maae  over  last  year. 
A  number  of  new  buildings  were  rented,  some  of  the  old  ones  repaired,  and  improve- 
ments made  in  the  sanitary  conditions.  Almost  all  the  houses  have  at  least  a  ^ood 
roof,  so  that  the  children  are  protected  from  rain  and  storm.  The  sanitary  condition 
of  most  of  the  buildings  is  still  not  of  the  best,  but  we  can  not  hope  for  anything 
better  just  at  present. 

One  new  school  house  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  has  been  erected  this  year  near 
the  town  of  Quebradillas,  and  a  good  two-room  brick  building  will  soon  be  under  con- 
struction in  the  town  of  Lares.  Two  years  ago  there  was  not  a  modem  school  desk 
in  this  district.  Now  w^e  have  7  schools  fairly  well  supplied  with  good  desks  fur- 
nished by  the  department  of  education,  the  municipalities  paying  only  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  San  Juaii« 

BOOKS   AND   SUPPLIES. 

All  school  supplies  neitessary  to  successfully  carry  on  the  school  work  have  been 
furnished  by  the  department  of  education  this  year.  This  has  wM>rked  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  results  obtained  in  all  parts  of  the  district  over  those  of  last  year. 
We  were  able  to  require  more  of  the  teacher  than  formerly,  and  consequently  secured 
better  results. 

Washington's  Birthday  and  Flag  Day  were  very  generally  observed  by  the  schools 
of  this  district.  Considering  the  short  time  the  te^jhers  had  to  prepare  for  the  exer- 
cises and  the  few  books  at  their  disposal,  much  credit  is  due  them  for  their  success. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  all  that  we  had  hoped  to  this  year,  still  great 
progress  has  l>een  made.  The  coming  ye^r  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  eventful  one  in 
the  history  of  the  education  of  Porto  Kico,  and  we  enter  upon  our  duties  with  a  firm 
purpose  to  make  the  schools  of  this  district  more  important  factors  in  the  making  of 
good  and  intelligent  citizens. 

Respectfmlyf  youre,  E.  W.  Hutchinson, 
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School  District  No.  14. 

In  order  to  properly  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  done  in  this  district  dur- 
ing the  i>ast  year,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  peculiar  state  of  affairs 
existing  in  the  island  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1899-1900. 

The  civil  government  had  l>een  entablished  but  two  months.  Changes  in  the  system, 
in  the  law,  in  the  head  and  personnel  of  the  department  were  expected.  All  of  the 
records  of  the  dejMirtment  had  been  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  Model  School  in 
San  Juan,  in  which  building  the  offices  of  the  deimrtment  of  education  were  located. 
A  year  of  arduous  and  not  altogether  satisfactory  work  had  just  been  concluded. 
The  policv  of  the  department,  at  time^^  autocratic  in  the  extreme,  again  deplorably 
weak  and  vacillating,  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Some  of  the  old  teachers,  who  had 
lost  through  the  change  of  system,  took  advantage  of  the  unsettled  conditions  to 
wage  a  bitter  war,  in  public  and  in  private,  against  the  department.  Most  of  the 
supervisors  were  discoun^ged,  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers  rebellious  and  discon- 
tented, and  the  general  public  inclined  to  believe  the  new  school  system  a  fraud. 

This  46scribes  briefly  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  educational  department  in 
August,  1900,  w^hen  the  new  commissioner,  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  arrived.  A  few 
weeks  later,  in  an  address  delivered  at  a  teachers'  conference  in  Arecilx),  the  com- 
missioner clearly  outlined  his  future  ]>olicy,  and  the  teachers  of  the  district,  learning 
that,  so  long  as  thev  attendeil  to  their  duties,  thev  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  new 
administration,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  sole  aim  of  the  department  would  be 
the  l:>etterment  of  the  condition  of  ])oth  teacher  and  pupils,  left  the  conference  with 
a  feeling  of  renewed  hope  and  confidence,  the  effect  ot  wnich  was  speedily  felt  among 
all  classes. 

Almost  immediately  followed  the  offer  of  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
in  every  municipality.  The  allotment  of  new  schools  being  made  according  to  pop- 
ulation, this  district,  on  account  of  its  large  size,  receivea  a  heavy  increase.  The 
time  for  pre[>aration  was  short.  Houses  were  to  be  secured,  furniture  provided,  and 
teachers  sele<*ted.  The  district,  owing  to  a  large  part  of  it  l)eing  devoteil  to  coffee 
growing,  had  suffered  very  severely  in  the  storm  of  the  previous  vear,  and  as  far  ^ls 
rea<ly  money  was  concerned,  the  municipalities  were  practically  bankrupt.  But  in 
spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  Utuado,  the  largest  municipality  on  the  island,  and  with 
the  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  its  inhabitants,  within  one  month  opened 
18  new  schools,  all  equipped  with*  new  furniture  and  situated  in  fairly  good  houses. 
This  year  the  offer  oi  new  schools  has  been  eagerly  accepted,  and  the  1st  of  October 
will  see  90  sc^hools  open,  against  25  in  1899-1900. 

It  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  regard  to  Utuado  that  the  school  board 
there  is  a  most  active  and  efficient  one.  They  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  work  and  second  in  every  way  possible  the  efforts  of  the  department.  In  this, 
it  must  be  confessed,  they  are  exceptional,  as  a  good  many  of  the  local  boards  show 
an  apathy  and  indifference  toward  public  instruction  which  is  extremely  discourag- 
ing. However,  through  some  changes  recently  made  in  the  boards  of  Arecibo  and 
Adjuntas,  the  other  two  municipalities  in  this  (listrict,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
improvement  in  this  respect,  and  I  have  reason  to  l)elieve  that  during  the  coming 
year  we  can  count  on  the  active  cooperation  of  the  school  boards  of  these  two  towns. 
The  large  number  of  new  schools  to  be  oi)ened  in  this  district  this  year  will  nec^es- 
flitate  the  employment  of  many  new  teachers.  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  report 
that  a  very  large  number  of  ^oung  people  in  the  district  are  studying  for  teachers. 
The  advent  of  young  blood  m  the  teaching  force  will  inevitably  result  in  a  general 
improvement  of  all,  the  effect  being  felt  among  the  older  teax^'hers  as  well. 

The  work  of  the  teachers  during  the  past  year  has  Ijeen  much  more  satisfactory 
than  during  the  previous  one.  They  are  l)ecoming  accnistomed  to  the  new  system, 
they  understand  better  what  is  required  of  them,  and  see  the  objec^t  of  many  regula- 
tions which  at  first  seemed  to  them  merely  arbitrary  rules.  There  is  a  l)etter  feeling 
of  (x>nfidence  based  on  the  certainty  that  good  work  will  not  go  unrewardeii,  nor  poor 
work  overlooked.  The  change  to  one-year  certificates  has  been  a  good  move,  acting 
at  once  as  an  incentive  and  spur. 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  still  feel  a  strong  interest  in  the  study  of  English,  although 
this  branch  is  no  longer  given  the  exaggerated  importance  attached  to  it  during  our 
first  year  here.  I  have  endeavored  to  inijiress  upon  all  teachers  of  rural  schools 
that  one  page  of  Spanish  well  taught  is  worth  any  (|uantity  of  mispronounce<l  Eng- 
Ush.  To  say  just  now  far  it  is  advisable  to  include  English  in  the  course  for  rural 
schools  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  In  some  rural  schools  very  good  results  have  l)een 
obtained,  but  in  the  majority  it  has  l)een  a  waste  of  time.  In  the  town  schools,  how- 
ever, it  is  altogether  a  different  matter,  and  the  progress  made  where  the  teaching 
of  this  branch  has  been  in  the  hands  of  capable  American  teachvii^  \%  %a  ^\xx\>tvss\v^^a 
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it  is  satisfactory.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  teachers  of  English  tolera- 
bly converpant  with  Spanish.  Xo  efficient  work. can  be  done  in  the  upper  grades 
without  some  knowledge  of  that  language. 

With  the  large  number  of  new  schools  to  be  provided  for  this  year,  the  problem 
of  fiecuring  suitable  buildings  becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  Nearly  all  the  bui Id- 
ings  now  in  use  were  originally  intended  for  residences,  and  are  very  poorly  adapt^^l  to 
school  purposes.  By  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  vear  we  will  have  in  each  of 
the  three  municipalities  in  this  district  a  new  school  building,  that  in  Arecibo  being 
a  fine  brick  structure  of  pix  rooms  and  nrovided  throughout  with  modem  furniture 
and  apparatus.  This  work,  at  present  none  entirely  bv  the  Department,  will  prob- 
ably be  continued  by  the  municipalities  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

We  need  more  than  anything  else  at  the  present  time  schoolhouses  and  mo<lem 
urniture.  We  are  well  provided  with  booKs  and  material,  our  teaching  force  is 
improving,  and  both  parents  and  children  manifest  an  increased  interest  in  the  work 
which  it*  most  gratifying.  Even  the  most  conservative  ailmit  that  splendid  progress 
is  being  made,  and  some  of  our  bittert»8t  opponents  of  last  year  are  to-day  our  strong- 
est supporters.  We  no  longer  have  to  Iook  to  the  future  for  the  justificition  of  our 
present  work;  we  already  have  a  pa*«t  to  which  we  can  i)oint  with  pride.  The  foun- 
dation is  laid,  the  work  'planne<l,  and  the  principles  established  on  which  the  great 
work  of  education  in  Porto  Rico  shall  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 

Respectfully  submittecl. 

R.  RoLLA  LuTZ,  Suj}ervi}*or. 

Arecibo,  P.  R.,  July  16,  1901, 


School  District  No.  15. 

Manati,  p.  R.,  J^dy  19,  IffOl. 
Dr.  M.  G.  Bruaibauoh, 

Commimoner  of  Educatiojiy  San  Juaiif  P.  R. 
Dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hand  you  herewith  my  annual  report. 
This  district  is  composed  of  5  municipalities  and  has  an  area  of  some  250  s()uare 
miles,  distributed  as  follows:  Manati,  /5  square  miles;  Vega  Ba^a,  45;  dales,  65^ 
Morovis,  40;  V^ega  Alta,  25. 

POPULATION. 

Ceyims  of  1899.-'Uar\ati  23,346;  VegaBaja,  10,305;  dales,  18,115;  Morovis,  11,309; 
Vega  Alta,  6,107;  total  inhabitants,  69,182.  Thirtv-three  and  eigh-tenths  per  cent  ot 
above  are  the  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  1 /,  inclusive,  or  about  23,383. 

At  Manati  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  8  graded  schools  (2  in  the  barrier 
of  Barceloneta),  9  rural  schools,  and  1  English  teacher;  total  for  Manati,  18. 

At  Vega  Baja,  1  principal;  3  gnwlcHi;  5  rural;  1  English  teacher;  total  for  Veg^- 
Baja,  10. 

At  Ciales,  1  princij>al;  3  graded;  4  rural;  and  1  English  teacher;  total  f or  Ciales,  9. 

At  Morovis,  2  gra<te<l,  5  rural;  total  for  Morovis,  7. 

At  Vega  AltH,  2  gradecl,  4  niral;  total  for  Vega  Alta,  6. 

Total  for  district,  2  principal,  18  gra<led,  27  rural;  47  schools  and  3  English, 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  1  rural  school  in  Vega  Baja  was  unopened  on  account  of 
lack  of  funds;  at  Ciale**,  2  inoro  rural  schools  wore  authorized,  but  no  teachers  could 
l)e  found.  Manati  did  not  ernplov  any  principal,  but  had  a  grailed  teacher  acting  as 
princii)al.     There  were  no  Engii.»^fi  teachers  in  Morovis  or  V'ega  Alta. 

From  the  above  data,  the  following  deductions  can  W  ma<le:  We  have  had  1  school 
for  every  5  8<iuare  miles  oi  land;  1  scliool  for  everv  1,383  inhabitant^)  of  all  ages;  1 
school  for  every  467  |K*rsons  of  school  age.  Nevertlieless,  these  people  are  stuttered 
all  over  tlie  barrios  in  such  a  way  that  a  full  attendance  could  not  be  had  at  any 
given  place. 

HEAn<JUAKTER.S    AND   OKFICE. 

Headquarters  and  office  are  located  at  Manati,  P.  R.,  and  to  facilitate  the  transac- 
tion of  school  Imsiness,  receiving  ami  transmitting  orders  from  the  central  office, 
this  office  is  equipped  with  all  modern  improvements.  When  T  took  cliarge  of  this 
district,  in  the  year  lSiM>-U»(K),  there  were  neither  office  nor  furniture,  stationery  nor 
storeroom,  and  the  <listrict  business  was  transa<'teil  in  the  street.  As  to  the  place 
where  the  interviews  of  the  supervisr)r  with  parents,  members  of  loi«l  Iwards,  and 
teachers  were  held  I  have  l)een  unable  to  ascertain. 
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Durinff  thi£i  year,  and  from  the  salary  of  the  supervisor,  a  fine  building  lias  been 
leased  iilierein  to  hold  interviews,  to  keep  archives?,  to  store  books  and  school  sup- 
plies. To  this  office  teachers,  parents,  scnolars,  members  of  the  local  boards,  and 
citizens  of  all  classes  come,  stHjking  official  and  professional  information.  Here  are 
received  all  materials  from  San  Juan,  and  with  the  utmost  care  and  safety  they  are 
promptly  distributed  in  all  directions  for  use  in  our  stthools.  They  are  sent  to  Oiales 
Dv  cart,  to  Vega  Bajaan<i  Barceloneta  by  traiu,  and  to  all  other  points  on  horseback. 
This  is  the  hanlest  duty  of  the  supervisors,  not  only  for  the  time  it  reauires,  but 
mainly  because  of  the  trouble  in  securing  projier  l)easts,  reliable  i>eon8,  and  favorable 
weather.  , 

VISITATION   OF  S<  IIOOLS. 

At  least  once  in  a  month  each  school  in  this  districrt  has  been  personally  visited  by 
me,  although,  in  a  few  cases,  high  rivers  have  delaye<l  these  visits.  Many  of  the 
sch(X>ls  have  been  visite<l  and  inspet^ted  three  or  four  times  in  a  month,  although  this 
fact  does  not  appear  in  official  reconls.  While  visiting  schools  I  do  not  like  to  hold 
teachers  resi)onsible  for  many  things  which,  dirertly  or  indirectly,  may  affect  their 
success  and  for  which  they  are  not  responsible,  although  the  blame  may  seem  to  be 
theirs.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one  things,  such  as  <lullness  of  surroundings,  bad 
location  and  condition  of  building,  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians, or  lack  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  all  giving  the  school  the  api)ear- 
ance  of  being  improi>erlv  manageil,  and  the  constMiuences  of  which  the  poor  teacher 
must  face,  while  the  fault  really  should  be  located  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  i>ity  that  our  regulations  do  not  allow  the  supervisor  time  enough  to  make 
his  calls  as  long  as  his  judgment  dictates.  Then  classes  might  be  slowly  examined 
while  the  teacher  kept  on  with  his  work.  Then  we  might  teach  before  the  teacher 
to  1ft  him  compare  the  different  methods.  This  is  done  to  a  certain  extent  at  present, 
but  the  pressure  of  time  makes  it  mon*  mechanical  than  professional.  We  have  not 
the  time  to  give  proper  attention  to  so  many  schools,  owing  to  the  primitive  and  slow 
methfKls  of  transjX)rtation  between  them. 

UX'AL   SCn(X)L   BOARDS. 

There  are  five  local  school  l)oards  in  this  district,  comi)osed  of  five  members  each. 
While  these  corporations  are  the  legal  representatives  of  the  i>eople  of  the  munici- 
palities which  they  represent,  at  the  same  time  their  ideas  are,  as  a  rule,  different 
iroiii  the  desires  of  the  department  and  their  actions  are  often  influenced  by  political 
Questions  instead  of  the  go(xl  of  the  educational  movement  in  the  island,  borne  of 
the  members  neglect  their  duties  through  lack  of  si>ecial  knowledge,  others  from 
superabundance  of  their  natural  fatigue;  but,  while  others  have  the  required  knowl- 
?d^  and  energy,  they  are  so  in  the  hands  of  their  respe(!tive  i>olitical  parties  that  it 
w  impossible  for  them  to  do  the  work  they  otherwise  could  perform.  Or  course  many 
of  these  boanls  are  able,  helpful  Inxlies,  but  the  majoritv  of  them  need  dei'idei 
changes  before  they  will  accomplish  all  that  is  desired  of  them. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS. 

But  two  of  these  teachers  have  been  employed  in  this  district  during  the  past  year. 
Both  are  intelligent  men,  but  they  have  betMi  unable  to  teach  in  really  advanced 
gpdes  owing  to  the  lack  of  children  (qualified  to  enter  for  the  required  studies. 
Their  managing  functions  have  left  nothing  to  l)e  wisheil  for. 

GRADED   TEACHERS. 

All  but  three  or  four  of  these  teachers  have  made  commendable  progress.  Almost 
*11  of  them  have  discharged  their  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  conditions 
under  which  this  group  of  teachers  has  been  working  have  been  very  difficult  to 
overcome.  The  many  obstacles  to  surmount  in  the  teaching  of  the  new  national 
lan^iage,  the  difficulty  in  claaMifying  the  pupils  according  to  the  modem  system, 
owing  to  difference  in  mental  development,  caused  by  irregular  attendance;  tlie  lack 
of  asBistance  from  local  boards — all  have  combined  to  make  the  work  of  this  teacher 
harder  than  it  otherwise  would  have  l)een.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  as  socm  as  they 
4iccepted  the  new  order  of  affairs  and  began  to  have  confidence  in  the  department, 
the  confusion  existing  in  the  year  1899  faded  away. 

RURAL   TEACHERS. 

With  few  exceptions  the  rural  teachers  are  good  moraV  aM  tiveii\a\  ^\w»X»t^.    ^tw^ 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  with  which  they  have  to  conteivd  \a  t\\^\«^V  ol  \ito^x  "^ 
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ciation.  Their  manner  of  living  does  not  tend  to  induce  them  to  elevate  their  ideas 
or  endeavor  to  take  advantafi:e  of  what  few  opportunities  may  be  presented  to  them. 
There  is  a  general  desire  to  learn  Enelish,  but  as  a  rule  that  is  the  extent  of  their 
ambition.  Many  would  be  desirous  of  improving  themselves  further  if  there  wai?  an 
opportunity  for  doing  so,  but  are  unable,  for  example^  to  attend  the  Summer  Normal 
School  at  San  Juan,  owing  to  their  financial  condition.  The  native  rural  teacher, 
usually  of  the  male  sex,  is  generally  married,  and  as  he  is  dependent  on  his  Aalary, 
and  as  a  rule  has  a  laige  family,  the  result  is  that  his  chances  of  advancing  himself 
are  few. 

,         ENGLISH   TEACHERS. 

The  benefit  to  the  scholars,  teachers,  and  general  public  reudereii  by  this  cla^s  of 
teachers  is  surpassingly  great.  Their  work  has  been  done  cheerfully,  earnestly,  and 
well.  Not  only  has  it  drawn  the  scholars  and  teacher  nearer  together  in  the  Si'hool 
work,  but  it  has  so  iin]>ued  the  native  teachers  with  the  American  ideas  that  they 
have  accomplished  more  and  far  ])etter  work  wherever  they  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  American  teachers. 

At  first  the  Porto  Rican  teachers  thought  that  the  American  professors  were  com- 
ing to  replace  them,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  all  were  treated  alike  by  the  deiiart- 
ment,  and  no  feeling  now  exist*;  but  true  friendship  and  respect.  Besides  teadiing 
the  language  they  try  to  intro<luce  the  American  forms  an<l  cxwtumes,  and  they  are 
of  great  assistance  in  bringing  forth  in  the  children  and  whole  community  the  patri- 
otic sentiment.  The  im|>ortance  of  these  educators  far  exceeds  our  anticipation. 
Two  places  have  remained  vacant  this  year,  in  Morovis  and  Vega  Alta.  Their 
absence  has  l)een  seriously  felt  in  these  towns.  Boards,  teachers,  and  parents  have 
reiterated  their  petitions* for  them,  and  English  teachers  should  be  placed  in  these 
towns  the  coming  year.  It  is  not  equitable  that  the  children  who  live  within  the 
town  should  rei^eive  more  advantages  from  our  system  than  those  who  live  in  the 
rural  district*?.  The  three  P^nglish  teachers  who  worked  in  this  district  during 
the  past  year  deserve  the  congratulations  of  the  people,  the  confidence  of  the  (tov- 
erninent  *  and  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  their  pupils. 

BOOKS   AND   SUPPLIES. 

*'  Please  do  not  give  me  any  more  books  and  supplies.*' 

**  Why  so?    What  is  the  matter?    Did  you  not  complain  for  lack  of  them  last  year?'  '^ 

**I  have  no  room  for  them;  .they  are  too  many." 

The  above  is  the  conversati<m  between  many  a  teacher  and  myself  when  I  haxr< 
knocked  at  the  door  of  their  schools  to  deliver  books  or  supplies.  Never  before  Ix^ 
been  seen  in  Porto  Rico  such  a  liberal  distribution  of  8ch(X)l  materials.  Cases,  tnml^r  t 
and  desk  drawers  have  been  full  of  all  necessary  and  adei|uate  stock.  Owing  to  t'kn 
initial  prom])tneHS  of  the  department  in  delivering  and  distributing  these  suppli*^?" 
the  most  remote  points  in  the  <listrict  have  been  amply  supi)lieil  throughout  t^^ 
entire  year.  Teachers  and  pupils  have  taken  the  greatest*  care  of  Iwoks  and  suppli  * 
delivered  to  them,  and  have  used  them  to  their  greatest  advantage. 

TEXT- HOOKS, 

The  prej^ent  text-books  are  the  best  that  can  l)e  had  for  the  jnirpose  we  aim  e^ 
This  supervising  office  would  willingly  see  the  forwarding  to  its  district  of  an  e^ 
mentary  treatise  on  practical  agriculture,  an<l  Spanish  and  English  grammars.  T^M^ 
text-hooks  on  these  two  languages  do  not  cnil)race  the  necessarv  matter  of  theore^^ 
cal  knowle<lge.  The  use  of  primary  lessons  in  physiology  and  hygiene  would  t 
profitable  in  the  future. 

EQl'ICMKNT   OF   SCHOOL HOL'hES. 

The  lack  of  equipment  of  the  schools  in  this  district  during  the  past  year  is  to  l_^ 
deplored.  In  onlv  two  schools  were  there  any  American  desks,  lii'many  of  tl"^* 
schools  mere  planks  nailed  together  were  used  as  desks,  and  there  were  often  n^^ 
enough  of  these  to  go  aroun<l  for  all  the  pimils  present.  In  one  school  the  sant^ 
planks  were  use<l  as  seats  and  <le8ks  lx>th.  This  condition  of  the  schools  is  largel-  - 
due  to  the  i)ennilessness  of  the  nmnicipalities,  Vmt  through  the  efforts  of  the  depar  "^ 
ment  the  schools  will  ])e  much  better  e<|uipj>ed  during  the  coming  year.  Some  tin*  ^ 
ago  the  department  promised  to  present  to  any  municiimlity  the  number  of  desl^- 
equal  to  that  number  which  the  same  municipality  would  purchase.  Only  on^ 
availed  itself  of  this  opportunity,  and  then  did  not  even  pay  for  the  desks  supr^ 
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-  posed  to  have  been  purchased  by  the  municipality.    Later,  desks  were  presented  to 
one  municipality  by  the  board  paying  transportation  on  them. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  used  for  schools  were  intended  for  residences,  ware  or  store  houses, 
only  two  of  them  being  municipal  property.  They  are  nearly  all  small  and  badly 
planned  inside,  with  unsatisfactory  sanitary  conditions.  Rents  paid  for  buildingis 
are  small,  and  it  often  hapj>ens  that  teachers  have  to  make  up  sufficient  money  per- 
sonally to  pay  rent  on  their  school  building  and  thus  prevent  the  closing  of  the 
school. 

A  brick  schoolhouse  is  being  erected  in  Manati  by  the  department  of  education 
the  site  having  been  furnish^  by  the  municipality.  A  niral  school  building  was 
promised  under  the  same  conditions,  but,  although  the  site  was  selected  and  approved 
by  the  department,  the  deed  was  not  made  out  and  work  has  not  been  commenced 
as  vet. 

The  buildings  rented  are  generally  in  an  inconvenient  situation.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  surroundings  are  not  always  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  beauty, 
or,  in  many  cases,  even  of  neatness. 

MENTAL  CONDITION   OF   PUPILS. 

The  children  all  show  a  willingness  to  learn  that  is  encoura^ng.  The  develop- 
ment of  memory  is  wonderful;  of  judgment,  good,  but  reasoning  power  deficient. 
The  progress  made  during  the  past  year  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  Children 
who  naa  never  been  at  school,  and  who  came  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  know 
the  four  fundamental  rule«,  practicing  them  not  only  with  whole  numbers,  but  ^  ith 
fractions,  both  common  and  decimal.  They  have  learned  how  to  read  and  write 
fairly  well.  Some  readily  understand  the  Third  Reader  of  the  Standard  Series;  others, 
all  of  Wentworth's  Elementary  Arithmetic  and  part  of  the  Aritm^tica  Prdctica,  by 
the  same  author.  In  almost  every  school  the  most  important  events  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States  are  well  known,  and  in  many  cases  the  elementary  history  as 
well.  Due  attention  has  been  paid  to  geograph  v,  including  the  drawing  of  maps,  etc. 
In  writing,  the  abrupt  change  from  the  old  method  to  the  vertical  system  has  brought 
with  it  some  retrograde  movement. 

PHYSICAL   CONDITION   OF   PUPILS. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  children  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  children 
from  the  States.  The  causes  of  this  difference  are  climate,  bad  physical  education. 
Quality  of  food  used,  and  environment. 

ORDER   AND   DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  among  the  scholars  is  generally  good.  Town  children  learn  more 
'apidlv  than  those  of  the  country,  but  the  former  need  to  be  watched  more  closely 
^ban  tlie  latter.  In  the  country* we  have  true  discipline;  that  is,  the  child  respects 
its  teacher,  not  because  of  the  prize  or  punishment,  but  ])ecause  he  fears  to  offend  his 
JUaster.  On  the  contrary,  the  town  pupil  obeys  orders  through  fear  of  punishment 
Or  to  win  a  prize. 

FACTORS   IN   FAVOR  OF   AND   AGAINST   PRESENT   DEVELOPMENT. 

Nothing  opposes  the  progress  of  education  in  Porto  Rico  so  much  as  the  country- 
man, living  his  life  in  retirement,  caring  neither  for  his  own  mental  hnprovement 
nor  for  that  of  his  children.  As  a  matter  of  coui-se,  the  child  lives  in  this  section 
with  no  assistance  from  his  family,  with  no  healthy  amusement  for  his  mind  except 
those  few  hours  he  8j>ends  at  school;  but  as  this  is  so  irregular  it  is  not  long  before 
he  turns  into  a  dull  and  sluggish  drone;  his  lack  of  companionship  of  a  proper  mental 
capacity,  for  often  it  hapi>eDs  that,  although  he  does  not  know  how  to  sign  his  name, 
he  is  tHe  most  learned  member  of  the  family. 

Again  it  often  occurs  that  these  children'are  wanted  to  stay  at  home  to  drive  the 
yoke  of  oxen  while  some  older  person  holds  the  plow.  All  young  hands  rise  in 
price  when  a  neighbor  is  about  sowing  and  planting,  saying  nothing  as  to  the  crop 
season,  for  then  women  and  children  are  especially  solicited  by  coffee  growers,  and 
boys  seek  and  find  employment  in  the  sugar-cane  fields  and  manufacturing  ^la.wta. 
Both  harvests  come  in  the  school  year.     Hence  cYi\\dT^ii  «itfe  cAXftn  ^ova^^i^^^N^  \r> 
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exert  themselves  beyond  their  natural  capacity,  and  we  know  that  this  is  contrary 
to  physical  education. 

The  teaching  of  reading  commencing  with  the  word,  the  teaching  of  practical 
arithmetic,  the  recitations  of  children,  using  their  own  words,  etc.,  have  given  good 
results. 

The  Porto  Rican  teacher  is  now  becoming  convinced  of  the  necessity,  convenience, 
and  usefulness  of  the  new  method.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  childish  cry  against  all 
new  proceedings,  suggested  only  by  the  svstematic  opposition  of  certain  entities, 
which  caused  so  much  damage  to  the  body  of  teacliers  an<i  to  the  communities  at 
large»  while  we  were  trying  to  introduce  the  new  system.  This  boilv  of  teachers, 
convinced  now  by  force  of  their  reason  and  their  actual  experience  of  the  intellect- 
ual, moral,  and  luaterial  l)enefits  realized,  haveoi)ened  their  hearts  and  stretched  out 
their  arms  to  fully  embrace  the  free  blessings  which  could  onlv  l>e  obtained  in  the 
shade  cast  by  the  prettiest  and  grandest  of  all  the  emblems  in  ihe  world. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development  of  the  eilucational  work  in 
Porto  Rico  is  the  i>en<onal  knowle<lge  which  the  department  has  of  the  work  through 
correspondence  with  the  supervisors.  On  account  of  this  the  teachers  have  been 
more  mterested,  active,  aim  energetic.  Whenever,  for  instance,  a  sample  of  the 
pupils*  work  was  brought  by  the  supervisor,  a  great  pride  was  taken  by  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  having  it  w'ell  ])repared,  and  for  months  afterwards  they  were  inter- 
ested along  this  line.  Another  nnportant  factor  is  the  assistance  that  has  l)een  given 
to  the  Porto  Ric^n  youth  to  obtain  an  education  in  the  United  States.  This  caused 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  shown  the  people  that  the  department  is  really  inter- 
ested in  their  welfare. 

The  plan  that  the  department  would  consider  the  success  of  the  teachers  in  their 
everyday  work  in  the  schoolro<jm  is  verv  important,  and  that  they  would  ]>e  exempt 
from*  examination  if  they  were  successful,  has  caused  more  careful  and  painstaking 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

The  assemblage  of  the  Flnglish  suj)er\'isors  and  conferences  held  in  San  Juan  dur- 
ing Christmas  recess  was  another  wise  step. 

SCHOOL   HOLIDAYS. 

On  three  different  occasions  this  district  has  given  proof  of  the  high  degree  that 

gitriotism  has  attained  in  its  schools — on  Washinjjton's  Birthday,  on  Decoration 
ay,  and  on  the  birthday  of  the  fla^.  The  school  buildings  were  decorated  and  orna- 
mented for  these  oc(^ons  with  suitable  decorations  and  tasteful  designs,  and  a  very 
large  assembly  of  citizens  and  students  attended.  The  exercises  were  rendered  very 
interesting  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  intermingled  with  addresses  delivered 
by  the  young  orators,  and  occasional  recitations,  which  made  many  in  the  audience 
shed  tears  of  patriotism.  The  teachers,  rivaling  each  other  in  their  speeches,  full 
of  correct  phraaes,  and  impressing  the  audience  with  flashes  from  their  overflowing 
hearts,  filled  with  that  great  love  of  country,  showed  by  their  earnest  faces  ana 
si>arkling  eyes  how  true  and  sincere  they  were  in  worshiping  the  causes  of  the 
occasions. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Since  the  initiation  of  this  enterprise  by  the  department  the  interest  shown  bjr  the 
teachers  and  public  has  been  very  marked.  This  idea  was  welcomed  by  all  as  a  jubi- 
lee, and  a  great  many  are  making  preparations  to  avail  themselves  of  this  grand 
opportunity  to  better  prei>are  themselves  for  the  work  in  which  this  district  as  a 
whole  is  so  much  interested. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


lost  L.  Fajardo,  Supervisor, 


School  District  No.  16. 

Bayamon,  p.  R.,  JiUy  13, 1901. 
Hon.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

(bmmimoner  of  Education,  San  Juan,  P.  R, 
Sir:  Having  relieved  Mr.  E.  B  Bridgewater,  of  the  district  of  Bayamon,  on  Sep- 
teinl)er  29,  1900,  I  at  once  proceeded  to  make  a  trip  around  the  district  to  find  oat 
where  ana  in  what  condition  the  schools  were. 

The  district  is  composed  of  seven  municipalities;  Bayamon,  Toa  Alta,  Toa  Baja,  Coro- 
zal,  Naranjito,  Comerio,  and  Dorado.  Toa  Baja  and  Dorado  are  on  the  French  rail- 
road; the  remaining  5  are  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
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I  firet  proceeded  to  Toa  Alta  and  found  the  schools  in  very  fair  condition.  There 
were  2  graded  schools  in  the  town  at  the  time,  the  primary  school  not  having  been 
opened  until  November  12,  1900.  From  the  town  I  went  to  visit  the  2  rural  schools, 
Pifiaeand  Qu^brada  Cruz.  PiAas  had  a  ver>'  large  attendance.  Inadequate  and  imsuit- 
able  furniture,  however,  was  a  serious  drawback,  against  which  the  teacher  had  to. 
contend.  Qnebrada  Cruz  did  not  have  as  large  an  attendance,  there  being  only  23 
pupils  in  all. 

From  Toa  Alta  I  went  to  Corozal.  Here  there  were  the  same  conditions  as  in  Toa 
Alta.  There  were  2  gmded  schools  in  the  town,  and  3  rural  schools;  1  in  each  of  the 
barrios,  Padillas,  Cucnillas,  and  Dos  Bocas.  In  Noveml)er  the  primary  school  was 
opened  and  one  more  rural  school  in  the  barrio  of  Palmarejo. 

Frr)m  Corozal  I  proceede<l  to  Naranjito,  where  the  s(thools  were  found  to  be  in 
good  condition.  The  two  gnu.leil  schools  were  very  well  e<]uippe<l  with  native 
benches  and  desks,  and  the  floors  and  walls  were  cK»au  and  neat.  Rural  schools  of 
Naranjito,  situated  in  the  barrios  of  Lomas,  Cedro  Abajo,  Anones,  and  Guadiana, 
were  also  in  good  condition. 

From  here  I  went  to  Comerio,  where  I  found  the  schools  on  the  same  scale  as  in 

Naranjito.    The  graded  schools  were  well  provide<l  with  the  native  l>enches  and 

desks,  and  the  attendance  was  very  large.     There  was  also  a  schoolroom  already  pre- 

imred  for  the  primary  school,  which  was  or)ened  in  the  latter  part  of  November. 

The  rural  schools  of  this  municipality  were  in  excellent  condition.     The  rooms  were 

all  large  and  well  lijjhted.     At  Ri()hondo  the  room  was  clean  and  neat,  and  the 

school  record  showed  an  attendance  of  55,  with  an  application  list  of  52  more.    Pifias 

also  had  a  large  attendance.     Vega  is  without  doubt  the  l>est  school  in  the  district. 

While  not  so  well  funiisheii  as  the  others,  still  in  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  general 

attendance  it  has  stood  at  the  head  of  alU »  Mr.  Jos<^  Mte.  Santiago,  although  only  a 

rural  teacher,  has  advanced  his  pupils  further  than  any  gradetl  sch<jol  in  the  district. 

Naranjo,  although  in  a  nice  situation,  had  a  very  poor  enrollment,  and  after  the  first 

term  was  closed  and  the  school  removed  to  Riohondo,  where  it  was  greatly  needed. 

Dofia  Elena,  the  last  of  the  Comerio  schools,  was  also  in  good  condition  and  had  a 

very  large  attendance. 

From  Comerio  I  retunied  to  Bayamon.  Here  the  schools  of  the  city  (graded 
Bchools)  were  well  equipped  and  teachers  doing  fairly  well.  Bayamon  had  at  that 
time  1  principal,  3  graded,  2  primary,  and  15  niral  schools.  Three  of  these  rural 
schools  were  paid  for  by  the  municipality,  but  at  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  second  tenn 
they  were  turned  over  to  the  department  of  e<lucation.  At  this  same  time  the  2  rural 
schools  of  Catafio  were  changed  into  graded  schools,  and  later  the  municipality  was 
granted  10  new  rural  schools,  6  of  which  were  opened.  In  connection  with  the  boys* 
graded  school  of  Catafio  was  a  small  manual  training  school.  Mr.  A.  Miro  Mestre. 
professor  of  the  school,  supplied  all  tools,  wood,  etc.,  from  his  own  private  funds,  ana 
the  lK)y8  of  his  class  have  turned  out  some  very  pretty  work.  Most  of  the  rural 
schools  of  this  municipality  were  very  ixjorly  furnished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  and  in  one  school  some  of  the  children  were  seated  upon  tlie  floor.  This 
order  of  things  did  not  last  long,  however,  and  within  a  few  days  benches  enough 
'^i  been  supplied  to  enable  all  children  to  obtain  seats. 

Toa  Baja  and  Donado  were  next  visited.  The  former  had  2  gTade<l  schools  in  the 
to^n  which  were  in  very  fair  condition,  and  3  rural  schools;  1  situated  in  the  barrio 
of  Candelaria,  the  other  2  in  the  barrio  or  town  of  Palo  Seco.  Candelaria  school  was 
yeill  equipped,  although  the  schoolhouse  was  very  small.  Palo  Seco  schools  were 
^  poor  condition.  Very  few  benches  were  to  be  seen,  and  there  was  nothing  worth 
®P€5aking  of  in  the  line  of  books  and  materials  for  school  work.  Although  books  and 
^^Pplies  were  sent  to  this  school,  still  there  has  not  been  the  same  progretas  made 
^ere  that  other  schools  in  near-by  barrios  have  made. 

porado,  which  is  just  across  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  from  Toa  Baja,  had  2  graded 
^bools  and  1  primary  in  the  town,  and  2  rural  schools  in  the  barrio  of  Maguavo. 
"^^  of  these  schools  were  poorly  equipped,  the  2  graded  schools  having  only  a  few 
Sv^ool  desks,  where,  by  seating  the  children  3  at  a  desk,  all  could  be  accommodated. 
■'^'J^^  primary  school  haid  nothing  worth  mentioning  in  it.  The  attendance  in  these 
^noolg  was  very  poor,  and  after  a  few  months  the  primary  was  closed  and  Miss 
^celoff  was  transferred  to  the  Bayamon  school,  a  vacancy  having  l^een  caused  by 
"I'J.  Bridgewater  leaving  for  the  States.  The  schools  of  Maguayo  were  well  attendea, 
J-lthough  the  equipment  was  very  poor.  A  slight  improvement  has  been  made  in 
^^8e  BchoolB  by  the  addition  of  4  benches. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  tenii  Toa  Alta  had  a  large  fire  in  the  town,  in 
^*iicb  the  building  used  for  a  school  was  destroyed.     Governor  Allen,  when  notified 
^*  this  fact,  order^  the  insular  police  to  other  quarters  and  placed  the  building; 
^^^^pied  bv  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  board.    T\\e  ^wvooVa  >N«t^  «X  csv^r^ 
^oved  into  this  building,  whicli  is  l&rge  enough  to  8up\>\y  toom^  lox  lovcc  ^v^\w\^. 
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There  has  been  a  great  improvement  made  in  the  -schools  this  year.  Teachers 
have  improved,  children  seem  to  take  more  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
the  attendance  has  been  as  large  as  could  be  expected. 

Local  boards  have  not  been  of  much  assistance  in  the  past  year,  although  they 
could  be  of  ^reat  help  to  the  supervisor.  One  member  of  the  board  should  visit  the 
schools  of  his  municipality  at  least  once  in  two  months,  and  all  members  should 
report  to  the  supervisor  wnen  a  teacher  is  absent  from  his  school  or  taken  sick,  if  it 
should  become  known  to  them.  This  would  not  only  help  the  supervisor,  but 
would  cause  better  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Members  of  the  local  boards 
should  also  see  that  the  children  of  the  towns  and  barrios  are  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
Quite  a  number  of  children  did  not  attend  schools  last  year  simply  because  no  one 
took  enough  interest  in  them  to  cause  them  to  ^o. 

The  teachers  as  a  whole  have  been  fairly  satisfactory.  Some  have  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  school  work  and  are  trying  to  master  the  Enghsh  language.  Among 
the  rural  teachers  the  work  is  much  better  done  than  by  many  of  the  graded  teachers. 
The  only  apparent  reason  for  this  is  that  those  of  the  rural  districts  have  less  to  attract 
their  attention  from  their  duties  than  the  graded  teachers  living  in  and  near  the  capi- 
tal. In  many  cases  1  have  found  the  children  of  rural  schools  much  furtheradvanc^ 
than  those  of  the  town  schools. 

The  English  teachers  have  made  very  good  pro|<res8  in  the  schools  considering  that 
many  of  them  did  not  know  one  word  of  Spanish  when  they  came  to  the  island. 
Much  better  progress  has  been  made  where  the  entire  time  was  devoted  to  English 
as  a  language  and  not  where  the  morning  was  taken  up  by  a  primary  class  and  the 
afternoon  only  given  to  English  classes. 

To  get  the  proper  buildings  for  school  purposes  has  been  a  drawback  to  the  schools 
of  Porto  Rico.  Most  of  the  buildings  now  used  were  at  one  time  private  residences, 
and  the  rooms  are  verj^  small,  the  average  size  being  about  12  by  14.  To  enable  us 
to  obtain  a  good-sfzed  schoolroom  it  was  often  necessary  to  remove  the  partitions 
between  rooms,  and  even  then  many  of  them  were  too  small  for  a  class  of  50,  besides 
making  some  of  the  buildings  almost  unsafe  for  occupancy. 

In  the  rural  districts,  as  a  rule,  houses  are  composed  oi  one  large  room;  but  even 
these  are  small  when  you  put  a  class  of  50  children  in  one  of  them.     These  houses 
are  rough,  but  strongly  made,  and  afford  adequate  protection  against  wind  and  rain. 
The  hygienic  conditions  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  town  schools.     It  is  very 
hard  to  equip  these  schools  as  they  should  be,  and,  at  the  best,  rough  benches  are 
about  all  that  can  be  put  into  them.     Even  these  benches  have  to  be  made  in  the 
schoolroom,   as  the  condition  of    the  country  (lat^k  of  roads)  will  not  allow  thi-e 
transportation  of  desks  to  these  places.     Sanitary  conditions  in  the  city  schools  air^ 
very  poor. 

The  pupil  of  Porto  Rico  had  never  known  before  what  discipline  meant.  He  wh».  < 
studied  tlie  loudest  and  made  the  most  noise  was  the  best  boy  in  school.  Th^g^ 
condition  existed  when  I  took  charge  of  the  district,  but  in  almost  every  school  th.  "^ 
has  ceased.  The  pupil  is,  as  a  rule,  bright,  intelligent,  and  tractable.  He  is  not  a^ 
strong  as  he  shouM  l)e,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  Iwys  walk  from  2  to 
miles  every  day  before  reaching  the  schoolhouse.  I  should  say  that  physically  k  a 
is  equal  to  the  average  American  bov  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15. 

A  great  draw))ack  in  the  schools  this  year  was  the  lack  of  supplies  during  the  fie: — s 
term  of  school.  Many  teachere  became  discouraged  and  lost  interest  in  the  schc^— < 
work.  After  supplies'  had  l)eeii  i)laced  in  the  schools  a  great  change  took  plai —  -* 
Teachers  were  V)ri^hter,  children  took  more  interest  in  the  school,  and  the  wo  :^Br 
went  along  smoothly. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  Zimmerman,  Supenn^or^ 


DUTIES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS. 

I.  The  school  8uper\*isors  are,  in  their  districts,  the  acting  agents  or  representati"^''«fi 
of  the  commissioner  of  education. 

II.  The  school  supervisors  shall  endeavor  to  carry  out  at  once  orders  received  froni 
the  commissioner  of  education. 

III.  The  school  supervisors  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  school  supP^*^ 
received  by  them,  and  will  take  special  care  to  see  that  every  school  is  well  suppH^^}: 

IV.  The  school  8Uj>ervi8orB  shall  also  keep  a  record  book,  in  which  they  0^^^ 
enter  all  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  teachers,  keeping  an  exact  account  of  **® 
work  of  each  of  them. 
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V.  In  visiting  schools  the  shcool  supervisor  shall  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  his 
place  to  correct  children,  and  especially  should  never  put  hands  on  any  of  the  scholars 
by  way  of  punishment. 

VI.  When  a  child  or  a  pupil  becomes  very  unnily,  the  principal  or  the  supervisor 
can  suspend  the  child  for  had  conduct.  Suspension  will  be  done  as  follows:  First 
offense,  not  over  two  weeks*  suspension;  second  offense,  not  over  one  month;  third 
offense,  expulsion. 

VII.  Monthly  reports  of  all  kinds  must,  if  possible,  be  in  this  office  by  the  end  of 
the  following  month.  ' 

VIII.  School  supervisors  must  see  that  the  figures  in  reports  of  teachers  are  correct. 

IX.  Supervisors  shall  send  to  the  statistical  clerk,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  a 
statement  of  changes  in  their  districts  in  teachers,  school  buildings,  and  all  other  sta- 
tistical information  reijuired. 

X.  The  school  supervisors  shall  ask  for  the  aid  of  the  field  super\i8or  whenever  a 
difficultv'  of  sufficient  gravity  arises  or  when  a  question  of  general  policy  is  involved. 

XI.  The  following  niles  must  be  observed  for  the  better  guidan<»e  of  the  suijerv'isors: 
First.  A  teacher  may  be  temiiorarilv  suspended,  subject  to  the  investi^tion  and 

approval  of  the  commissioner,  acconfing  to  section  14  of  the  school  law,  m  the  fol- 
lowing cases:  For  crueltv,  immorality,  neglect  of  duty,  and  incompetency. 

Second.  General  grading  of  schools  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term. 

Thinl.  A  substitute  teacher,  holding  certificate,  t»an  be  appointed  temporarily  by 
the  super\isor  with  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  eilucation. 

Fourth.  The  supen'isor  shall  preside  over  all  meetings,  conferences,  etc.,  of  his 
district,  and  shall  always  keep  the  department  well  informeil  of  all  his  acts  and 
proposed  plans,  so  the  department  can  advise  and  direct  in  due  time. 

fifth.  The  absence  of  teachers  must  be  reported  by  the  sui)ervisor,  who  shall  also 
advise  whether  salary  should  be  de<iucted  or  not. 

Sixth.  New  schools  will  not  be  oi)ene<l  without  the  consent  of  the  commissioner 
of  education. 

Seventh.  The  8uper\'isors  shall  have  power  to  close  any  school  on  account  of 
unsanitary  conditions  or  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases*  but  shall  immediately 
advise  the  department  by  wire  or  mail. 

Eighth.  Supervisors  sfiall  report  to  the  commissioner  of  education  concerning  the 
moml  fitness  of  candidates  for  teachers*  certificates. 

Ninth.  The  supervisors  shall  make  note  in  their  reports  or  other  written  commu- 
nication of  any  complaints  in  their  districts,  so  that  the  field  supervisor  may  take 
proper  action  in  the  case. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  PRINCIPALS. 

1.  The  principals  of  schools  shall  kt»ep  rej^isters  in  which  they  shall  record  the 
names,  ages,  and  attendance  of  pupils,  as  well  as  the  names,  residences,  and  occu- 
pations of  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children.  The  register  shall  be  open  to  the 
*nsf)ection  of  the  commissioner  of  education  or  any  of  his  authorized  agents. 

2.  Principals  shall  also  kee])  a  register  in  which  all  teachers  shall  sign  their  names 
®ach  dav  upon  arrival  at  sch(K)l,  stating  the  exact  time  of  arrival. 

3.  Principals  are  directly  responsible  to  the  commissioner  of  education,  or  his 
J^uthorized  agents,  for  their  schools  in  organization,  discipline,  methods,  and  distri- 
bution of  time,  and  to  their  local  boanl  for  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  public 
P«'oi>erty. 

4.  Principals  of  schools  are  responsible  for  lx)oks  and  all  sch(M.)l  materials  deliv- 
^*^i  to  them  for  their  schools  ))y  the  su|>ervisor,  and  must  account  for  same  at  the 
^^<i  of  the  school  year,  or  sooner  if  re<iuired. 

5.  Principals  shall  see  that  all  buildings  use<l  by  si^hools  are  kept  clean  and  in  good 
^nler. 

6.  Principals  have  the  direct  management  of  the  classification  and  grading  of  their 
^'hools,  which  shall  be  done  only  at  the  l)eginniiig  of  each  term  and  with  the  approval 
^f  the  supervisor. 

.  7.  Principals  shall  hold  teachers'  meetings  as  frequently  as  possible,  in  order  to 
^*i8tnict  their  teachers  in  reganl  to  metho<ls  and  course  of  studies  and  to  consider  the 
bert  means  to  improve  the  school. 

8.  Each  principal  shall  have  a  separate  book  in  which  he  shall  record  all  instruc- 
tions of  the  supervisor,  and  shall  send  the  book  to  eax'h  tea<'her,  that  he  may  be 
informed  of  said  instruction.  Teachers  shall  sign  their  names  lu  said  boQ^L^  \\i  ^^^'ist 
to  show  that  they  have  read  the  instructions. 
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9.  The  princinals  shall  see  that  the  schools  are  opened  panctnally  at  the  time  fixed, 
and  also  that  all  teachers  devote  themselves  during  school  hours  exclusively  to  the 
instruction  of  their  pupils,  maintain  good  order,  deport  themselves  properly,  and 
strictlv  adhere  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of  education. 

10.  TPrincipals  shall  not  allow  anv  person  to  visit  the  school  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  any  private  business,  boolcs,  publications,  concert,  exhibition,  or  anything 
else  without  aVritten  permit  from  the  commissioner  of  eilucation. 

11.  Principals  shall,  immediately  upon  the  close  of  every  month,  carefully  fill  up 
blank  reports  furnishiil  them  by  the  supervisor  and  see  that  all  teachers  have  them 
ready  for  the  supervisors. 

12.  Principals  are  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  their  respective  schools. 

13.  The  principal  snail  aiiminister  all  discipline  in  all  schools  under  his  control, 
avoiding  all  cruelty,  and  he  and  all  teachers  must  bear  in  mind  section  25  of  the 
school  laws. 

14.  The  i)rincipal  shall  report  the  work,  conduct,  et<;.,  of  all  teachers  under  his 
care  when  so  requested  by  the  board  or  the  supervisor. 

15.  The  principal,  being  appointeii  by  the  local  Ixjard,  must  make  report  to  them 
of  the  progress  of  the  schools,  the  c(mdition  of  all  public  property,  and  tlie  necessary 
ociuipment  needed  for  the  proper  management  of  the  school. 

16.  The  principal  will  at  all  times  perform  such  ai^lditional  duties  as  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  or  his  authorized  agents  may  require. 


DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

1 .  Teachers  are  required  to  be  at  their  respective  schools  at  least  twenty  minutes 
before  the  time  fixe<l  for  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  shall  then  admit  to  the  rooms 
pupils  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  Teachers  shall  respect  the  authoritv  of  the  principal. 

3.  Any  teacher  who  may  Ije  compelled  on  ac(*omit  of  sickness  or  other  causes  to  be 
abnent  from  school  shall  ^ive  iinme<liate  notice  of  such  absence  to  the  principal  of 
his  school  or  to  the  supervisor  of  his  district,  but  no  teacher  shall  in  any  case  under- 
take to  indicate  or  supply  a  substitute. 

4.  Teachers  are  required  to  study  and  ascertain  as  far  as  practicable  the  disposition 
of  pupils  in  their  respective  divisions,  and  by  kindness  and  persuasion  secure  their 
affection  and  good  will  as  a  means  of  government,  and  at  all  times  to  exhibit  to  their 
pupils  an  exainj)le  of  dignity,  courtesy,  and  good  temper. 

6.  Teachers  are  required  to  exercise  a  general  inspection  over  the  conduct  of  their 
scholars,  not  only  while  in  the  school,  but  also  during  intermissions  and  while  com- 
ing to  and  returning  from  school. 

6.  Teachers  are  not  allowed  to  close  their  schools  for  any  i)eriod  of  time,  legal 
holidays  excepted,  unless  bv  authority  of  the  commissioner  of  education. 

7.  Teachers  are  responsible  to  the  school  boani  for  the  care  of  all  public  propertjr 
and  for  the  pro|)er  performance  of  duties  required  by  law. 

8.  Teachers,  immediately  upon  the  close  of  everv  school  month,  shall  make  up^ 
their  monthly  reports  and  hand  them  to  the  supervfsor. 

9.  Teachers  will  at  all  times  follow  the  directions  and  requirements  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  eilucation  or  his  authorized  agents. 


LETTERS  TO  SUPERVISORS. 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  AuffU9tiS4,  1900, 
To  the  Supermors. 

Gkntlkmen:  AVe  need  to  know  at  once  how  many  English  teachers  from  the  United 
States  will  be  needed  in  your  district  the  coming  school  vear.  How  many  of  this 
numl>er  do  you  know  to*  be  employed  in  your  district?  How  many  new  American 
teachers  can  safely  be  provided  for  in  your  district?  Please  give  me  immediate  and 
full  data. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh. 
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San  Juan,  P.  R.,  August  es,  1900, 
To  the  SapernM>r$, 

Gentlemen:  Some  months  ago  Dr.  Groff  a^ked  the  English  supervisors  to  furnish 
him  with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  text-books  which  would  be  required  in  their 
imrious  districts  for  the  coming  year.  These  reports  were  destroyeil  bv  fire,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  ask  supervisors  to  furnish  me  with  a  new  estimate  of  t^eir  reouire- 
ments.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  what  author's  book  is  required,  but  simply  to 
make  up  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  and  kinds  which  are  desireii.  For  instance, 
so  many  first  readers,  so  many  second  readers,  so  many  primary  arithmetics,  etc. 

Also  "let  us  have  an  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  si'hool  supplies  which  will  be 
neceasarj',  basing  your  estimate  of  the  kinds  on  the  list  which  was  sent  out  last  year. 

It  is  earnestly  recjuested  that  you  give  this  matter  your  iumiediate  attention*  and 
let  me  have  your  views  on  the  subject  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  It  is  likelv  that 
a  great  many  books  will  have  to  be  onlered  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is  (iesira- 
ble  that  the  orders  should  be  fon^'ardeil  at  once. 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbauoh, 

Commmmier  of  Education. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  September  6,  Ji)00. 
To  Uie  Sti})ervUor». 

Gentlemen:  I  have  gone  carefully  over  your  statements  concerning  the  number  of 
new  American  teachers  that  may  be  needed  in  your  district,  also  your  statement  of 
supplies  needed  for  next  year,  and  request  for  additional  schools  in  at  least  some  of 
your  territory.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  these  replies  and  to  assure  you  that  these 
three  matters  will  be  given  early  attention  in  this  department.  I  wish  also  to  say 
to  you  that  I  want  every  school  opened  on  the  Ist  day  of  October,  if  possible,  and 
no  teacher  who  has  maae  a  contract  with  any  board  in  your  district  to  open  a  school 
on  the  1st  of  October  will  have  any  legal  rights  under  such  contract  unless  that 
teacher  is  there  readv  to  fulfill  the  contract  on  the  Ist  of  October.  I  make  this  state- 
ment now  because  1  find  that  a  great  many  American  teachers  remained  here,  I 
think  unwisely,  and  taught  through  the  summer  months,  and  now,  at  the  very  close 
of  the  vacation,  wish  to  run  uo  to  New  York  and  the  States.  They  will  not  f)e  able 
to  get  back  here  before  the  1st  of  October,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  have  the  work  of 
this  department  crippled  through  this  means,  and  you  will  do  a  kindness,  not  only 
tome,  but  more  especially  to  any  American  teacher  whom  you  may  know  to  fall 
within  this  category,  if  you  will  inform  them  of  this  fact. 

I  have  not  secured  from  all  the  municipalities  a  definite  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  rent  on  schoolhouses,  but  I  propose  to  make  a  new  apportionment  of  the 
number  of  schools  for  each  municipality,  and  if  possible  announce  it  this  week  or 
early  next  week.  I  propose  also  to  say  that  unless  a  municipality  opens  as  many 
schools  as  it  is  legitimately  entitled  to,  I  will  transfer  the  money  from  that  niunici- 
Pylity  to  some  otner  municipality  that  will  open  schools  for  the  nine  months  begin- 
^g  October  1.  I  mean  absolutely  to  close  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the  nine  months 
over  the  entire  island.  If  you  know  any  reason  why  these  steps  are  not  wise,  please 
^et  me  know  immediately. 

Yours,  truly,  M.  G.  Bri'mbauoh, 

Coinmuiifioner  of  Ednmtum. 


yy  San  Juan,  Septnuhrr  6',  1000, 

^^  ''*€  Supervisors, 

J^^Hntlembn:  In  your  requisition  for  copy  books  for  next  year  you  liave  not  stated 
^nether  you  desire  the  copy  to  l)e  in  Enjrlish  or  in  Spanish* and  1  would  like  you  to 
^y^  me  your  candid  opinion  as  to  the  above  matter.  Should  the  copy  l>e  in  Spanish 
'^^lly  or  in  English  wholly,  or  in  both  Spanish  and  Knglinh;  that  is,  Spanish  on 
^  page  and  the  same  copv  in  English  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  Ixjok? 
-release  give  me  an  iinme<Iiate  answer. 

Very  respectfully,  M.  (J.  BRUMBAUon, 

CominisHioner  of  Kdiuxdion. 
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San  Juan,  September  7,  1900, 
To  the  Supervisors, 

Gentlemen:  In  a  few  days  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  will  distribute  to  the  various 
municipalities  of  the  island  the  sum  of  $30,000,  which  money  will  be  the  property  of 
the  municipalities  of  Porto  Rico.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  condition  of  the  rent 
problem  in  your  district,  but  I  wTite  you,  as  a  suggestion,  is  not  this  a  first-class  time 
to  stir  up  your  municipality  to  take  part  of  this  money  and  pay  off  all  rent  of  last 
year  and  start  on  a  new  basis  October  1?  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  through  this 
mformation  to  get  some  assurance  that  this  will  be  done  before  other  causes  absorb 
the  money. 

Yours,  very  truly,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education, 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  September  15,1900, 
To  the  Supervisors, 

Gentlemen:  I  have  on  the  way  here  from  the  United  States  a  group  of  twenty  or 
thirty  teachers,  most  of  whom  have  never  been  on  the  island  before.  These  teachers 
are  graduates  of  first-class  normal  schools  or  collies;  they  have  all  had  experience 
in  teaching  in  the  United  States,  and  the  most  of  them  speak  some  Spanish,  ]ust  how 
much  I  am  unable  to  determine.  These  teachers  must  have  the  first  vacancies  in 
the  various  districts,  since  they  come  here  under  contract  with  the  present  adminis- 
tration. It  is  expressly  understood  that  the  teachers  who  have  l>een  here  before 
and  who  have  made  no  application  to  this  department  for  places  will  not  be  given 
schools  until  the  ones  above  named  are  provided  for.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  emi- 
nently just,  since  those  who  have  been  here  ought  to  have  made  such  a  record  as  to 
have  secured  for  them  contracts  for  the  year  to  come  before  they  left.  You  will, 
therefore,  please  make  a  note  of  this  fact  and  arranee  for  the  appointment  of  the 
English  teachers  who  are  coming  at  the  direction  of  this  department;  after  which 
we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  place  others  who  are  worthy  and  competent.  In  all 
cases  see  to  it  that  no  teacher  enters  your  district  who  does  not  have  a  valid  certifi- 
cate. I  will  not  issue  to  American  teachers  certificates  to  teach  on  the  island  unless 
they  have  diplomas  from  accredited  schools,  or  imless  they  pass  here  a  rigid  exami- 
nation for  the  work.  It  would  be  of  service  to  this  department  to  know  as  nearly  as* 
possible  the  exact  number  of  schools  and  the  places  where  these  English  teachers 
may  be  placed.  This  in  addition  to  the  general  request  made  of  you  some  time  ago. 
I  may  add  that  in  the  additional  schools  which  1  propose  opening  I  will  make 
arrangements  for  at  least  some  of  the  English  teachers,  full  details  of  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 

Yours,  truly,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


.  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  September  19^  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  The  certificates  mailed  out  to  you  for  the  teachers  who  took  the  la^^^ 
examinations  are  in  new  form  and  are  made  for  one  year  only.  You  will  please  sta'O^ 
expressly,  in  handing  these  to  the  teachers,  that  the  certificate  is  as  good  as  any  ce::^^* 
tificate  on  the  island,  and  that  school  boards  must  so  regard  them;  and  that  thef  ^ 
teachers  who  hold  this  one  year's  certificate  have  everv  rignt  and  equal  standing  wit^:^^ 
every  other  teacher  in  the  matter  of  application  for  places,  and  this  limitation  of  tl 
certificate  to  one  year  has  been  ma<le  by  this  department  after  mature  thought  ai 
as  the  beginning  of  a  process  by  which  we  hope  to  put  the  teaching  of  this  island  i 
an  entirely  new  and  what  we  believe  to  be  a  successful  basis.  It  will  not  be  any  r 
for  the  teachers  to  petition  this  department  for  new  certificates. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  September  19,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  Hereafter  when  anv  letter  that  affects  your  relations  in  your  distr^^?* 
is  sent  from  this  office  to  any  teacher,  patron,  or  school  board,  a  copy  of  that  letfc^^ 
will  be  sent  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  know  what  matter  from  this  point  ent^'* 
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your  district  This  is  done  to  strengthen  your  hands  in  the  administration  of  your 
poblk  duties.  I  wish,  also,  to  say  that  on  and  after  October  1  you  will  be  allowed, 
m  addition  to  your  $75  per  month,  $12  a  month  for  the  nine  months  that  your  school 
term  oontinaes  and  $4  per  month  for  the  three  months'  vacation,  as  an  aia  in  defray- 
ing your  expenses.  -You  will  need  to  submit  to  this  office,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
monthj  properly  signed  receipts  or  vouchers  for  the  expending  of  this  sum,  and  the 
cheek  in  payment  for  same  will  be  for\i*arded  to  you.  This  is  practically  an  increase 
in  your  annual  salary  of  $120,  which  I  am  very  glad  to  pve  to  you,  and  hope  it  will 
make  it  easier  for  you  to  effectively  dischaige  your  duties. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  September  21,  1900, 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  To-day  I  transmit  to  you  carbon  copies  of  the  letters  sent  to  the  differ- 
ent school  boards  in  your  district,  in  which  copies  you  \till  see  the  number  of  schools 
of  the  different  kinds  assigned  by  this  department  to  each  of  these  municipalities. 

You  will  now  take  up,  m  harmony  witn  the  spirit  of  these  notes,  the  question  of 
opening  the  schools  as  rapidly  as  you  pof^ibly  can,  and  telegraph  here  for  additional 
direction  in  case  you  meet  with  any  serious  complications  in  carr>nng  out  your  part 
of  this  work,  and  we  look  to  you  for  its  successful  execution.  Please  see  to  it  that 
in  opening  a  new  rural  school  the  largest  barrio  in  population,  as  a  rule,  is  given  fin*t 
chance,  and  if  it  refuses  to  provide  the  school,  then  to  the  next  largest,  and  so  on, 
tobject,  of  course,  to  loi^al  conditions  and  your  own  judgment. 

In  the  supplies  about  to  be  sent  you,  please  note  that  no  more  Appleton  readers 
and  no  more  Riverside  primers  will  be  sent  you.  The  copies  you  now  have  should 
be  put  in  the  rural  schools  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  Standard  readers,  which  form  a 
graded  series,  should  be  placed  in  the  graded  schools,  that  the  reading  throughout 
nwiy  be  connected  and  graded. 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commimoner  of  Education. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  September  26 ,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  The  American  teachers  who  come  here  from  the  States  and  present 

diplomas,  or  certificates  of  high  grade,  will  receive  licenses  from  this  department  to 

^ach.    Such  teachers  should,  in  each  case,  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  elementary  or 

*indeigarten  grade  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  are  located.     They  should 

^^h  tnese  small  children  in  the  morning,  and  after  tnis  school  is  dismi^ed  they 

*^oui(i  spend  the  remainder  of  the  school  day  in  the  other  grades  teaching  English. 

^e  exact  hours  of  this  primary  or  kindergarten  ^de  I  am  not  now  able  to  specify, 

"Qt  will  try  soon  to  do  so.     Your  own  judgment  m  the  meantime  will  be  the  proper 

^^de  as  to  that,  but  see  to  it  that  these  teachers  in  each  case  honestly  attend  to  the 

•®*ching  of  English  during  the  hours  assigned  for  that  work  in  the  other  grades,  and 

'^l>ort  to  me  in  case  they  fail  to  attend  to  that  duty. 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Educatiorn. 


*,  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  October  2,  1900, 

^  ^he  Supervisors. 

^xntlemen:  Please  note  the  three  following  points: 
^  *Hrst.  Do  not  overpersuade  boards  to  o^x^n  more  schools  than  they  wish  to  open 
^  ^hie  present  time.    This  may  cause  more  trouble  than  profit.     Let  them  have  their 

J^^"  as  to  the  numl)er  they  wish  to  provide  for  until  November  1,  and  then  we  will 

'^jcxg  the  pressure  to  bear  to  obtain  the  results  we  want. 

^^cond.  In  distributing  the  English  readers  to  the  schools,  owing  to  the  change  in 
^^^,  put  the  old  books  as  much  as  possi])le  into  the  niral  schools  at  the  present  time, 
j*^^  do  not  put  more  than  one  kind  in  any  w^hool,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion;  and 
^I^ply  the  CTaded  schools  with  the  new  readers  and  also  such  rural  schools  as  can 
r^t^  be  supplied  from  the  old  texts.  Later  these  old  books  can  be  brought  into  the 
"T^cied  schools  as  supplementary  reading,  and  the  new  series  sent  to  the  rural  schools 
^*  i^placethem. 
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Third.  Will  you  please  ask  each  of  your  local  hoards  to  report  to  you,  and  before 
the  Ist  of  November  you  report  to  me,  whether  or  not  it  is,  in  their  judgment,  wise 
to  have  in  the  rural  schools,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts,  two  sessions  a  day, 
one  in  the  morning  for  ^rls  and  one  in  the  afternoon  for  bovs?  Kindly  a<id  also 
your  own  opinion  as  to  this  matter.  No  action  of  any  sort  will  be  taken  until  you 
are  heard  from. 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commimoner  of  Education. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Octobers,  1900, 
To  the  Snjyervimrf^,  ' 

Gentlemen:  In  writing  to  this  department  will  you  please  discuss  each  matter  of 
importance  on  a  Rei)arate  sheet? 

The  various  topics  can  then  be  referred  at  once  to  the  proper  assistant;  you  will  get 
an  earlier  reply,  and  our  file  will  be  vastly  more  intelligi])le. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commmioner  of  Education. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Octof^er  4,  1900. 
To  the  Supen'isors. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  sent  you  a  lot  of  books  and  supplies.  Put  them  speeiiily 
where  most  neede<^l.  We  mall  you  now  requisition  blanks.  We  will  have  more 
books  and  supplies  about  October  15,  and  you  will  please  make  out  before  that 
time  a  careful  requisition  for  exactly  what  more  you  neeil  to  run  your  schools. 

We  want  every  pupil  and  school  to  have  a  good  equipment  of  books  and  supplies. 
We  could  not  send  at  present  all  you  asked  for,  because  we  ordered  before  we  planned 
so  many  new  schools. 

Yours,  truly,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  October  10,  1900. 
To  the  Suj>ervisors. 

Gentlemen:  Three  things. 

First.  Will  you  report  here  before  the  end  of  this  month  the  exact  dav  when  each 
teacher  in  your  district  began  work,  in  order  that  the  salary  may  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly and  checks  sent  promptly  to  the  teachers  for  the  amounts  due  them?  If  pos- 
sible, send  us  this  infonnation  before  the  20th,  and  as  much  earlier  as  you  conveniently 
can. 

Second.  We  find  frequently  that  a  teacher  after  making  a  contract  with  one  board 
goes  to  another  district  and  makes  another  contract  with  another  board,  and  the  two 
contracts  come  to  this  office.  We  expect  boards  of  education  to  keep  the  contracts 
on  their  part  sacredly,  and  we  must  therefore  insist  upon  teachers  doing  the  same, 
and  you  will  kindly  inform  the  teachers  of  your  district,  in  whatever  way  vou  think 
best  to  do  so,  that  a  teacher  who  makes  a  contract  must  a])ide  by  it  unless  he  obtains 
the  perniiHsion  of  this  department  and  the  approval  of  the  English  supervisor  to  & 
change  of  p\&ce.  Otherwise  we  shall  have  hopeless  confusion  in  the  teaching  forc^ 
of  the  island. 

Third.  See  to  it  that  all  American  teachers  sign  contracts  promptly  upon  theiir 
arrival  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  to  this  office,  and  no  American  or  any  other^ 
teacher  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  a  single  day  imless  said  teacher  has  a  legal  certificate. 
Re»i)ectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  November  17,  1900. 
To  the  Supeivinors: 

Before  I  left  for  the  States  a  number  of  new  schools  were  allotted  to  your  district, 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  at  once  the  exact  number  of  each  kind  of  school  under  thi» 
new  allotment  tliat  was  not  opened  in  your  entire  district?    Also  inform  me  at  ono» 
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the  nnmber  of  each  kind  of  additional  schools  you  could  now  open  in  your  district. 
An  immcNliate  reply  will  enable  me  to  give  you  specific  authority  to  open  additional 
schools  instead  of  those  which  were  not  opened  on  the  1st  of  Novemoer,  according 
to  the  notice  to  the  English  supervisors  and  the  local  boards. 

Your  immediate  attention  to  this  matter  will  hasten  the  opening  of  these  schools. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  November  21,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  Election  dav,  November  6,  1900,  was  not  a  legal  holiday  and  no 
authority  was  given  any  scnool  to  close  at  that  time.  You  will  please  report  to  this 
department  bwore  the  end  of  the  month  the  list  of  schools  that  were  closed  in  your 
district.  You  will  also  give  due  notice  at  once  to  all  the  teachers  in  your  district, 
and  such  other  people  as  may  be  interested  in  knowing  the  fact,  that  Thursday, 
November  29,  Thanksgiving  Day,  is  by  the  law  a  legal  holiday,  and  all  schools  must 
be  closed  on  that  day,  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  will  be  paid. 
Respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  November  21  y  1900, 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  Early  in  October  I  issued  to  you  a  circular  letter  in  relation  to  teachers 
who  sign  one  contract  and  then  go  into  another  district  and  sign  an  additional 
contract. 

I  find  on  m;^  return  that  a  number  of  these  cases  have  occurred,  and  I  wish  to  urare 
upon  you  agam  the  importance  of  complying  with  my  former  request  and  urge  teacn- 
ere  to  abide  by  their  first  contract  unless  a  change  is  recommended  by  you  and  by 
this  department.    I  shall  have  more  to  communicate  to  you  on  this  pomt. 

I  wisn  also  to  ask  jrou  to  urge  on  all  teachers  the  importance  of  keeping  their 
attendance  up  to  the  highest  limit.  Teachers  can  do  mucn  in  this  matter  if  thev  will 
Bee  the  parents  and  speak  to  the  children  themselves  upon  the  importance  of  being 
in  school  every  day.  Will  you  please  make  this  a  matter  of  special  emphasis  in  your 
work  with  the  teachers,  as  I  am  anxious  not  only  for  a  large  enrollment  in  every 
school,  but  for  a  high  percentage  of  attendance? 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


November  22,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  my  desire  to  have  a  conference  with  all  the  supervisors  on  the 
Jriand  in  my  oflfice  here  for  two  days  during  Christmas  recess,  in  order  that  we  may 
get  acquainted  with  each  other  and  with  the  purposes  which  we  ought  to  have  in 
common  relating  to  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico.  Will  you  please  inform  me  at  once 
whether  this  time  will  suit  you  for  the  conference,  and  also  what  subjects  you  desire 
to  have  considered  at  such  a  conference,  that  the  programme  may  be  prepared  and 
sent  you  in  advance?  It  is  understood  that  your  traveling  expenses  will  be  paid  by 
^  department. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  one  or  two  cases  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
™e  teachers  smoke  in  the  schools.  You  are  hereby  notified  that  no  teacher  and  no 
pupil  will  be  allowed  to  smoke  during  school  hours,  and  any  violation  of  this  order 
^ould  be  reported  at  once  to  this  department,  in  order  that  summary  action  may  be 
«ken.    Notify  all  teachers  interested. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


December  1,  1900. 
'■^  ^  Supervisors, 

Gsntlemen:  I  have  sent  you  bundles  of  reports  for  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico^ 
which  you  will  please  distribute  at  once  to  the  teachers  in  -jovm  dSaVAcX.,  ^w^  ^x^va 
^  for  additional  copies  as  soon  as  you  see  that  you  w\\\  need  VXieoi.    XQ>\Ni'^^<5>V 
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coursef  see  to  it  that  all  November  reports  are  made  on  these  new  blanks,  and  where 
no  report  was  made  for  October,  please  see  to  it  also  that  the  teachers  make  out  a 
report  for  the  month  of  October  as  well.  We  must  have  here  a  report  for  every 
month  that  the  school  is  regularly  open. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commisgicner  of  Education, 


December  3,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  antiseptic  slates  sent 
out  to  the  schools  were  not  satisfactory.  I  suspect  that  this  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  water  is  applied  to  these  slates.  They  are  regarded  by  all  competent 
authorities  as  the  best  slates  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  and  are  considerea  thor- 
oughly desirable  provided  thev  are  used  as  antiseptic  slates,  which  means  that  no 
water  or  other  moisture  should  ever  be  applied  to  their  surface.  They  are  to  be 
erased  exactly  as  a  blackboard  is.  Please  inform  your  teachers  of  this  fact  and  report 
to  this  office  should  they  not  prove  satisfactory  under  proper  usage. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commimoiier  of  Education. 


December  7,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Sirs:  You  are  hereby  notified  that  a  conference  of  the  English  supervisors  will  be 
held  in  my  offices  in  San  Juan  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  27-28,  1900,  to  con- 
eider  the  following  topics  and  such  other  matters  as*  may  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

You  will  have  your  traveling  expenses  paid  by  this  department  upon  presentation 
of  bill  and  duplicate  receipts  for  same.  No  supervisor  will  absent  himself  ex*uept  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  The  teacJier. — (a)  Qualificationa;  (b)  Appointment;  (c)  Duties;  (d)  American 
teachers;  (e)  Relations  to  supervisors,  to  local  board,  and  to  community.  Report  to 
be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Miller,  Ankrom,  Huff. 

^.  The  loco]  hoftrd. — (a)  Its  functions;  (b)  Its  limitations;  (c)  Its  value;  (d)  Its 
present  status.  Report  to  be  submittea  by  Supervisors  Reiser,  Fajardo,  Zim- 
merman. 

S.  The  English  supervisor. —  (a)  His  powers;  (/>)  His  relation  to  teachers;  (c)  His 
relation  to  commissioner;  (d)  His  usefulness.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Super- 
visors O'Neil,  Hill,  Foote. 

4.  Rural  schools, — (a)  Course  of  study;  (b)  Location;  (c)  Attendance;  (d)  Super- 
vision; (e)  Community  interest.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Lutz, 
Moore,  Eckman. 

5.  Graded  schools. — (a)  Course  of  stud v;  (b)  Function  of  principal;  (r)  Function 
of  English  teacher;  (rf)  Attendance;  (e)  Community  interest.  Report  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  Supervisors  Mellows,  Armstrong,  Hutchinson. 

6.  School  laws. —  (a)  Weaknesses  of  present  laws;  (b)  Suggested  changes.  Report 
to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Foote,  Robbins,  O'Neil. 

7.  The  normal  school. — (a)  Its  functions;  {b)  Its  relation  to  school  system;  (c)  Its 
needs;  (d)  Its  claim  upon  English  supervisors;  {e)  Its  course  of  study  and  equip- 
ment.    Report  to  l>e  submitted  by  Dr.  Riopel. 

8.  MisveUane(nLs  problems. —  (a)  Salaries;  (6)  Sanitary  measures;  (c)  Physical 
equipment  of  schools;  (d)  Other  subjects.  Report  to  be  submitted  bv  Supervisors 
Huff,  Lutz,  Miller. 

I  would  urge  the  first-named  superWsors  in  each  case  to  communicate  at  once  with 
bin  associates  and  prepare  a  careful,  concise  report  in  advance  of  the  sessions.     I  also 
invite  criticism  and  review  of  my  recent  report  on  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 
Respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education* 


December  12,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors, 

Gentlemen:  I  have  arranged  for  a  sample  monthly  report  to  be  printed  in  the 
Spanish  language,  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  teachers  on  the  island  as  a  model  to 
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guide  them  in  making  out  the  reports  for  this  office.  These  will  be  mailed  to  you 
as  soon  as  printed.  In  the  meantime,  and  at  once,  you  will  see  to  it  that  the  reports 
for  the  months  of  October  and  November  are  hurried  in  to  this  office.  I  will  have 
a  Btatistical  clerk  at  work  on  these  reports  next  week  and  ought  to  have  every  one 
here.  You  may  say  to  teachers  that  where  no  report  has  been  received  at  this  office, 
and  no  reason  for  its  absence  has  been  sent  bv  the  English  supervisor,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  such  teacher  will  be  held  until  the  report  arrives.  I  propose 
to  have  a  complete  report  from  every  school  in  Porto  Rico  once  a  month,  ana  I  trust 
you  will  let  this  fact  be  known  at  once  throughout  your  district.  Additional  blanks 
will  be  sent  to  you  as  often  and  as  rapidly  as  they  are  asked  for  by  you. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education, 

Dbckmber  20,  1900. 
3b  the  Supervisors. 

SiRfl:  I  am  mailing  you  to-day  400  copies  of  the  inclosed  blank  form,  which  copies 
I  deeire  you  to  distribute  among  the  teachers  of  your  district  in  harmony  with  the 
followingsuggestions : 

First  These  blanks  are  to  be  given  to  such  teachers,  for  the  use  of  their  pupils,  as 
will  faithfully  and  promptly  use  them  in  the  manner  hereinafter  described. 

Second.  I  aesire  to  collect  in  this  office  typical  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in  the 
different  schools  of  the  island.  I  do  not  want  the  best  work  whollv  nor  the  worst 
work  wholly.  What  I  want  is  work  that  will  show  the  actual  daily  ability  of  the 
pupils  in  the  different  schools. 

Third.  The  work  should  be  written  in  ink,  unless  it  is  a  drawing  lesson  or  some 
other  work  demanding  pencil  rather  than  ink. 

Fourth.  It  is  my  desire  to  have  the  report  of  a  class  in  the  school  in  some  par- 
ticular subject  which  you  find  to  be  well  taught,  as,  say,  arithmetic,  language,  or 
history,  and  special  progress  in  the  mastery  of  the  English  by  the  pupils. 

Fifth.  I  would  like  to  have  these  blanks  fille<l  out  during  the  next  school  month 
and  mailed  to  me,  without  folding,  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sixth.  I  can  send  you  additional  copies  of  these  blanks  to  the  extent  of  1,000 
additional  sheets  if  you  need  them.  Kindly  make  the  reiiuisition  for  them  upon 
I  separate  slip  of  paper  as  soon  as  you  see  where  they  can  be  used  to  the  beet 
advantage. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  these  papers  will  be  bound  and  preserved  as  a  part 
•of  the  history  of  the  educational  growth  of  Porto  Rico. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

December  26,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors, 

Sirs:  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  organize  some  sort  of  simple  training  in  ele- 
mentary hygiene  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico,  e8i>ecially  the  problems  tlmt  relate 
to  domestic  hygiene  and  personal  habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  and  food. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  write  me  within  the  next  two  weeks  your  candid  opin- 
ion as  to  what  might  properly  be  the  scope  of  such  work  in  the  schools? 

Please  write  me  your  complete  mind  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  I  shall  esteem 
wiesame. 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commmioner  of  ?Jducation. 

^  January  1,  1901. 

^  ^  Supervisors: 

fjease  note  the  following  statenients: 

^ret.  I  will  furnish  free  of  all  exptmse  to  your  <li8trict  100  fir8t-clas^?  individual 

w?^  desks  for  children,  or  any  nunilx?r  less  than  100,  provided  that  the  local  board 
^'  boards  in  vour  district  purchase  an  equal  number  and  pay  for  them  out  of  their 
own  appropriations.  It  is  not  nece««ary  that  the  local  boards  purchase  the  desks 
through  this  department.  All  I  wish  in  the  matter  is  that  the  desks  shall  be  first- 
^*a«  in  everv  respei't.  This  dei>artinent  is,  however,  willing  to  furnish  the  desks,  if 
yp^ed,  at  tne  lowest  cash  price  direct  from  the  factory,  which  price  is  about  $8.15 
delivered  in.  San  Juan.  This  offer  stands  for  sixty  days.  V\eas»fe  \aiV^  Wvi  q^v3«^\«^ 
^P  vi^rously.    Desks  are  here  ready  for  delivery. 
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course,  see  to  it  that  all  November  reports  are  made  on  these  new  blanks,  and  where 
no  report  was  made  for  October,  please  see  to  it  also  that  the  teachers  make  out  a 
report  for  the  month  of  October  as  well.  We  must  have  here  a  report  for  every 
month  that  the  school  is  regularly  open. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Britmbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Edttcation, 


December  3,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  antiseptic  slates  Hent 
out  to  the  schools'  were  not  satisfactory.  I  suspect  that  this  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  water  is  apphed  to  these  slates.  Thev  are  rej^arded  by  all  competent 
authorities  as  the  l)e8t  slates  from  a  hyp^ienic  point  of  view,  and  are  considereci  thor- 
oughly desirable  provide<l  they  are  used  as  antiseptic  slates,  which  means  that  no 
water  or  other  moisture  should  ever  be  applied  to  their  surface.  They  are  to  be 
erased  exactly  as  a  blackboard  is.  Please  inform  your  teachers  of  this  fact  and  report 
to  this  office  should  they  not  prove  satisfactory  under  proper  usage. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  BRlMBArGII, 

Commissioner  of  EdiuHition. 


Dec  EMBER  7,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors, 

Sirs:  You  are  hereby  notified  that  a  conference  of  the  English  supervisors  will  be 
held  in  mv  offices  in  San  Juan  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  27-28,  1900,  to  con- 
sider the  following  topics  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

You  will  have  your  traveling  expenses  paid  by  this  department  upon  presentation 
of  bill  and  duplicate  receipts  for  same.  No  supervisor  will  absent  himself  except  for 
good  and  sufiicient  reasons. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  The  teacher. — (a)  Qualificationa;  (h)  Appointment;  (c)  Duties;  (d)  American 
teachers;  (e)  Relations  to  supervisors,  to  local  board,  and  to  community.  Report  to 
be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Miller,  Ankrom,  Huff. 

S.  The  local  hoard. — (a)  Its  functions;  (b)  Its  limitations;  {c)  Its  value;  (d)  Its 
present  status.  Report  to  be  submittea  by  Supervisors  Reiser,  Fajardo,  Zim- 
merman. 

S.  The  English  supervisor. —  (a)  His  powers;  (b)  His  relation  to  teachers;  (r)  Hia 
relation  to  commissioner;  (d)  His  usefulness.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Super- 
visors O'Neil,  Hill,  Foote. 

4.  Rural  schools, — (a)  Course  of  study;  (6)  Location;  (c)  Attendance;  (d)  Super- 
vision; (e)  Community  interest.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Luti, 
Moore,  Eckman. 

5.  Graded  schools. — (a)  Course  of  study;  (6)  Function  of  principal;  (<•)  Function 
of  English  teacher;  {d)  Attendance;  (e)  Community  interest.  Report  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  Supervisors  Mellows,  Annstrong,  Hutehinson. 

6.  School  laiifs. —  (a)  Weaknesses  of  present  laws;  (b)  Suggested  changes.  Report 
to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Foote,  Robbins,  O'Neil. 

7.  The  normal  school. — (a)  Its  functions;  (6)  Its  relation  to  school  system;  (c)  Its 
needs;  (rf)  Its  claim  upon  English  supervisors;  {e)  Its  course  of  study  and  equip- 
ment.    Report  to  be  submitted  oy  Dr.  Kiopel. 

8.  Mij^celUmeous  problems. —  (a)  Salaries;  (6)  Sanitary  measures;  (o)  Physical 
equipment  of  schools;  (d)  Other  subjects.  Report  to  be  submitted  bv  Superi'iflors 
Huff,  Lutz,  Miller. 

I  would  urge  the  first-named  supervisors  in  each  case  to  communicate  at  once  w^tH 
bin  a.ssociates  an<l  prepare  a  cArehil,  concise  report  in  advance  of  the  sessions.    I  also 
invite  criti(!ism  and  review  of  my  recent  report  on  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 
Respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
O)mmissioner  of  Elducation* 

December  12,  190O- 
To  the  Supermsors. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  arranged  for  a  sample  monthly  report  to  be  printed  in  tb^ 
"pgnlsh  language,  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  teachers  on  the  island  as  a  model   tx> 
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course,  see  to  it  that  all  November  reports  are  made  on  these  new  blanks,  and  where 
no  report  was  made  for  Octol>er,  please  see  to  it  also  that  the  teachers  make  out  a 
report  for  the  month  of  October  as  well.  We  must  have  here  a  report  for  every 
month  that  the  school  is  regularly  open. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commisfioner  of  Education, 


Dbckmbkr  3,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisorfi. 

Gentlemen:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  antiseptic  slates  sent 
out  t^)  the  schools  were  not  satisfactory.  I  suspect  that  this  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  water  is  applied  to  these  slates.  Thev  are  regarded  by  all  competent 
authorities  as  the  best  slates  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  and  are  considered  thor- 
oughly desirable  provided  they  are  used  as  antiseptic  slates,  which  means  that  no 
water  or  other  moisture  should  ever  be  applied  to  their  surface.  They  are  to  be 
erased  exactly  as  a  blackboard  is.  Please  inform  your  teachers  of  this  fact  and  report 
to  this  oflSce  should  they  not  prove  satisfactory  under  proper  usage. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
CommMoner  of  Education. 


December  7,  1900. 
To  the  tSupenisorn. 

Sirs:  You  are  hereby  notified  that  a  conference  of  the  English  supervisors  will  be 
held  in  mv  offices  in  San  Juan  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  27-28,  1900,  to  con- 
sider the  following  topics  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

You  will  have  your  traveling  expenses  paid  by  this  department  upon  presentation 
of  bill  and  duplicate  receipts  for  same.  No  supervisor  will  absent  himself  ex'cept  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  The  teacher. — (a)  Qualificationa;  (6)  Appointment;  (c)  Duties;  (d)  American 
teachers;  {e)  Relations  to  supervisors,  to  local  board,  and  to  community.  Report  to 
be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Miller,  Ankrom,  Huff. 

^.  The  local  boiird. — (a)  Its  functions;  (6)  Its  limitations;  (c)  Its  value;  (d)  Its 
present  status.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Reiser,  Fajardo,  Zim- 
merman. 

S.  The  English  mpervisor. — (a)  His  powers;  (6)  His  relation  to  teachers;  (c)  His 
relation  to  commissioner;  (d)  His  usefulness.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Super- 
visors O'Neil,  Hill,  Foote. 

4.  Rural  8chfx>ls, — (a)  Course  of  study;  (6)  Location;  (c)  Attendance;  (d)  Super- 
vision; (e)  Community  interest.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Lutz, 
Moore,  Eckman. 

5.  firaded  i^chooh. — (a)  Course  of  study;  (6)  Function  of  principal;  (c)  Function 
of  English  teacher;  [d)  Attendance;  (e)  Community  interest.  Report  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  Supervisors  Mellows,  Armstrong,  Hutchinson. 

6.  Schoollaws. —  {a)  Weaknesses  of  present  laws;  (b)  Suggested  changes.  Report 
to  be  8ubmitte<i  by  Supervisors  Foote,  Robbins,  O'Neil. 

7.  The  normal  ifchool. — (a)  Its  functions;  (6)  Its  relation  to  school  system;  (c)  Its 
needs;  (d)  Its  claim  upon  English  sunenusors;  (e)  Its  course  of  study  and  equip- 
ment.    Report  to  be  sunmitted  by  Dr.  Kiopel. 

8.  Mii<ceUaneoxu^  probleitis. —  (a)  Salaries;  (6)  Sanitary  measures;  (c)  Physical 
equipment  of  schools;  (d)  Other  subjects.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors 
Huff,  Lutz,  Miller. 

1  would  urge  the  first-named  supervis»or8  in  each  case  to  communicate  at  once  with 
his  ansotiiates  and  prepare  a  careful,  concise  report  in  advance  of  the  sessions.     I  ^ao 
invite  criticism  and  review  of  my  recent  rei)ort  on  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 
Respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


December  12,  1900. 
To  (he  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  arranged  for  a  sample  monthly  report  to  be  printed  in  the 
Spanish  language,  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  teachers  on  the  island  as  a  model  to 
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guide  them  in  making  out  the  reports  for  this  oflSce.    These  will  be  mailed  to  you 
as  Boon  a8  printed.    In  the  nieantinie,  and  at  once,  you  will  see  to  it  that  the  reports 
for  the  months  of  October  and  November  are  hurried  in  to  this  office.     I  will  have 
a  statistical  clerk  at  work  on  these  reports  next  week  and  ought  to  have  every  one 
here.    You  may  say  to  teachers  that  where  no  report  has  been  received  at  this  oflSce, 
and  no  reason  for  its  absence  has  been  sent  bv  the  English  supervisor,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  such  teacher  will  be  held  until  the  report  arrives.     I  propose 
to  have  a  complete  report  from  every  school  in  Porto  Rico  once  a  month^  and  I  trust 
you  will  let  this  fiBWJt  be  known  at  once  throughout  your  district.    Additional  blanks 
will  be  sent  to  you  as  often  and  as  rapidly  as  they  are  asked  for  by  you. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Oommimoner  of  Education, 

December  20,  1900. 
7b  the  Stipervisars. 

Sirs:  I  am  mailing  you  to-day  400  copies  of  the  inclosed  blank  fonn,  which  copies 
I  deeire  you  to  distribute  among  the  t^hers  of  your  district  in  harmony  with  the 
followingsuggestions : 

First.  These  blanks  are  to  be  given  to  such  teachers,  for  the  use  of  their  pupils,  as 
will  faithfully  and  promptly  use  them  in  the  manner  hereinafter  described. 

Second.  I  desire  to  collect  in  this  office  typical  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in  the 
different  schools  of  the  island.  I  do  not  want  the  best  work  whollv  nor  the  worst 
work  wholly.  What  I  want  is  work  that  will  show  the  actual  daily  ability  of  the 
pupilH  in  the  different  schools. 

Third.  The  work  should  be  written  in  ink,  unless  it  is  a  drawing  lesson  or  some 
other  work  demanding  pencil  rather  than  ink. 

Fourth.  It  is  mv  desire  to  have  the  report  of  a  class  in  the  school  in  some  par- 
ticular subject  wnich  you  find  to  be  well  taught,  as,  say,  arithmetic,  language,  or 
historv,  and  special  progress  in  the  mastery  of  the  English  by  the  pupils. 

Fifth.  I  would  like  to  have  these  blanks  fille^l  out  during  the  next  school  month 
iud  mailed  to  me,  without  folding,  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sixth.  I  can  send  you  additional  copies  of  these  blanks  to  the  extent  of  1,000 
•dditional  sheets  if  you  need  them.  Kindly  make  the  requisition  for  them  upon 
t  separate  slip  of  paper  as  soon  as  you  see  where  they  can  be  used  to  the  b^t 
idYantage. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  these  papers  will  be  bound  and  preserved  as  a  part 
•of  the  history  of  the  educational  grow^th  of  Porto  Rico. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education, 


December  26,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

SiBs:  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  organize  some  sort  of  simple  training  in  ele- 
mentary hvgiene  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico,  especially  the  problems  that  relate 
to  domestic  hygiene  and  personal  habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  and  food. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  write  me  within  the  next  two  weeks  your  candid  opin- 
wn  as  to  what  might  properly  be  the  scope  of  such  work  in  the  schools? 

Please  write  me  your  complete  mind  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  I  shall  esteem 
^e  same. 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education, 

January  1,  1901. 
^  ^  8upert:isors: 

Please  note  the  following  statements: 

First.  I  will  furnish  free  of  all  expense  to  your  district  100  first-class  individual 
8«hool  desks  for  children,  or  any  nunil)er  less  than  100,  provided  that  the  local  board 
or  boards  in  your  district  purchaj^e  an  equal  number  and  pay  for  them  out  of  their 
own  appropnations.  It  is  not  ne(!essary  that  the  local  boards  purchase  the  desks 
^^ugh  this  department.  All  I  wish  in  the  matter  is  that  the  desks  shall  be  first- 
claae  m  everv  respect.  This  department  is,  however,  willing  to  furnish  the  desks,  if 
desiiied,  at  tfie  lowest  cash  price  direct  from  the  factory,  which  price  is  abowt  %'?».\5i 
delivered  in,  San  Juan.  This  offer  stands  for  sixty  daye.  VXease  \slV^  \\\^  c^^^fe'^^Aatv 
^P  vigorously.     Desks  are  here  ready  for  delivery. 
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course,  see  to  it  that  all  November  reports  are  made  on  these  new  blanks,  and  where 
no  report  was  made  for  October,  pleaee  see  to  it  also  that  the  teachers  make  out  a 
report  for  the  month  of  October  as  well.  We  must  have  here  a  report  for  every 
month  that  the  school  is  regularly  open. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  EdtuxUicn, 


December  3,  1900. 
To  the  SupermoTs. 

Gentlemen:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  antiseptic  slates  sent 
out  to  the  schools  were  not  satisfactory.  I  suspect  that  this  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  water  is  applied  to  these  slates.  Thev  are  regarded  by  all  competent 
authorities  as  the  best  slates  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  and  are  considerecl  thor- 
oughly desirable  provided  they  are  us^  as  antiseptic  slates,  which  means  that  no 
water  or  other  moisture  shoula  ever  be  applied  to  their  surface.  They  are  to  be 
erased  exactly  as  a  blackboard  is.  Please  inform  your  teachers  of  this  fact  and  report 
to  this  oflSce  should  they  not  prove  satisfactory  under  proper  usage. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


December  7,  1900. 
To  the  SupertisoTS. 

Sirh:  You  are  hereby  notified  that  a  conference  of  the  English  supervisors  will  be 
held  in  mv  offices  in  San  Juan  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  27-28,  1900,  to  con- 
sider the  following  topics  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

You  will  have  your  traveling  expenses  paid  by  this  department  upon  presentation 
of  bill  and  duplicate  receipts  for  same.  No  supervisor  will  absent  himself  except  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  The  teacher. — (a)  Qualifications;  (6)  Appointment;  (c)  Duties;  (d)  American 
teachers;  (e)  Relations  to  supervisors,  to  local  board,  and  to  community.  Report  to 
be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Miller,  Ankrom,  Huff. 

2.  Tfie  local  ftoard. — (a)  Its  functions;  (6)  Its  limitations;  (c)  Its  value;  (d)  Its 
present  status.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Reiser,  Fajardo,  Zim- 
merman. 

S.  The  English  supervisor. —  (a)  His  powers;  (6)  His  relation  to  teachers;  (c)  His 
relation  to  commissioner;  (d)  His  usefulness.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Super- 
visors O'Neil,  Hill,  Foote. 

4.  Rural  schools, — (a)  Course  of  study;  (6)  Location;  (c)  Attendance;  (d)  Super- 
vision; (e)  Community  interest.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Lutz, 
Moore,  Eckman. 

5.  (iraded  schools. — ia)  Course  of  study;  (6)  Function  of  principal;  (r)  Function 
of  English  teacher;  (d)  Attendance;  (e)  Community  interest.  Report  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  Supervisors  Mellows,  Armstrong,  Hutchinson. 

6.  School  laivs. —  (a)  Weaknesses  of  present  laws;  (6)  Suggested  changes.  Report 
to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Foote,  Robbins,  O'Neil. 

7.  The  normal  school. — (a)  Its  functions;  (6)  Its  relation  to  school  system;  (c)  Its 
needs;  (d)  Its  claim  upon  English  supervisors;  {e)  Its  course  of  study  and  equip- 
ment.    Report  to  be  su  omitted  oy  Dr.  Kiopel. 

8.  MiscaUnneoxLH  problems. —  (a)  Salaries;  (6)  Sanitary  measures;  (c)  Physical 
ecuiipment  of  wchools;  (d)  Other  subjects.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors 
Huff,  Lutz,  Miller. 

I  would  urge  the  first-named  supervisors  in  each  case  to  communicate  at  once  with 
hie  aHHociates  and  prepare  a  careful,  concise  report  in  advance  of  the  sessions.     I  also 
invite  criticism  and  review  of  my  recent  report  on  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 
Respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Educatloiu 


December  12,  1900. 
To  Oie  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  arranged  for  a  sample  monthly  report  to  be  printed  in  the 
Spauwh  language,  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  teachers  on  the  island  as  a  model  to 
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guide  them  in  making  out  the  reports  for  this  office.    These  will  be  mailed  to  you 
as  Boon  as  printed.    In  the  ineantmie,  and  at  once,  you  will  see  to  it  that  the  reports 
for  the  months  of  October  and  November  are  hurried  in  to  this  office.     I  will  nave 
a  statistical  clerk  at  work  on  these  reports  next  week  and  ought  to  have  every  one 
here.    You  may  say  to  teachers  that  where  no  report  has  been  received  at  this  office, 
and  no  reason  for  its  absence  has  been  sent  bv  the  English  supervisor,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  such  teacher  will  be  held  until  the  report  arrives.     I  propose 
to  have  a  complete  report  from  every  school  in  Porto  Rico  once  a  month,  and  I  trust 
you  will  let  this  fact  be  known  at  once  throughout  your  district.    Additional  blanks 
will  be  sent  to  you  as  often  and  as  rapidly  as  they  are  asked  for  by  you. 
R€«pectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Cbmmimoner  of  Education, 

December  20,  1900. 
7b  the  Supervisors, 

Sirs:  I  am  mailing  you  to-day  400  copies  of  the  inclosed  blank  form,  which  copies 
I  desire  you  to  distribute  among  the  t^hers  of  your  district  in  harmony  with  the 
followingsuggestions : 

First  These  blanks  are  to  be  given  to  such  teachers,  for  the  use  of  their  pupils,  as 
will  faithfully  and  promptly  use  them  in  the  manner  hereinafter  described. 

Second.  I  desire  to  collect  in  this  office  typical  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in  the 
different  schools  of  the  island.  I  do  not  want  the  best  work  whollv  nor  the  worst 
work  wholly.  What  I  want  is  work  that  will  show  the  actual  daily  ability  of  the 
pupils  in  the  different  schools. 

Third.  The  work  should  be  written  in  ink,  unless  it  is  a  drawing  lesson  or  some 
other  work  demanding  pencil  rather  than  ink. 

Fourth.  It  is  my  desire  to  have  the  report  of  a  class  in  the  school  in  some  par- 
ticular subject  which  you  find  to  be  well  taught,  as,  say,  arithmetic,  language,  or 
history,  and  special  progress  in  the  mastery  of  the  English  by  the  pupils. 

Fifth.  I  would  like  to  have  these  blanks  filled  out  during'  the  next  school  month 
•nd  mailed  to  me,  without  folding,  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sixth.  I  can  send  you  additional  copies  of  these  blanks  to  the  extent  of  1,000 
•dditional  sheets  if  you  need  them.  Kindly  make  the  requisition  for  them  upon 
t  separate  slip  of  jmper  as  soon  as  you  see  where  they  can  be  used  to  the  b€«t 
•dvantage. 

I  mav  add,  in  conclusion,  that  these  papers  will  be  bound  and  preserved  as  a  part 
•of  the  history  of  the  educational  growth  of  Porto  Rico. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


December  26,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors, 

SiBs:  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  organize  some  sort  of  simple  training  in  ele- 
mentary hygiene  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico,  especially  the  problems  that  relate 
to  domestic  hygiene  and  personal  habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  and  food, 
/^ill  you  be  kind  enough  to  write  me  within  the  next  two  weeks  your  candid  opin- 
ion as  to  what  might  properly  be  the  scope  of  such  work  in  the  schools? 

Please  write  me  your  complete  mind  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  I  shall  esteem 
thestme. 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

January  1,  1901. 
^  ihe  Supertisors: 

Please  note  the  following  stateinent^?: 

First.  I  will  furnish  free  of  all  expense  to  your  district  100  first-class  individual 
8«hool  desks  for  children,  or  any  number  less  than  100,  pro\'ided  that  the  local  board 
0^  boards  in  vour  district  purchase  an  e<iual  number  and  pay  for  them  out  of  their 
own  appropriations.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  local  boards  purchase  the  desks 
^rough  this  department.  All  I  wish  in  the  matter  is  that  the  desks  shall  be  first- 
clasB  m  everv  respect.  This  department  is,  however,  willing  to  furnish  the  desks,  if 
denned,  at  tlie  lowest  cash  price  direct  from  the  factory,  which  price  is  abowt^'^A^ 
wlivered  in,  Son  Juan.  This  offer  stands  for  sixty  days.  YAeai»e  XsiVe  V\\fe  v\\\s^!C\q.w 
'^P  vigorously.    Desks  are  here  ready  for  delivery. 
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course,  see  to  it  that  all  November  reports  are  made  on  these  new  blanks,  and  where 
no  report  was  made  for  October,  pleaee  see  to  it  also  that  the  teachers  make  oat  a 
report  for  the  month  of  October  as  well.  We  must  have  here  a  report  for  every 
month  that  the  school  is  regularly  open. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Bbumbavoh, 

Commisgianer  of  Education. 


December  3,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  antiseptic  slates  Hent 
out  to  the  schools  were  not  satisfactory.  I  suspect  that  this  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  water  is  applied  to  these  slates.  Thev  are  regarded  by  all  competent 
authorities  as  the  best  slates  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  and  are  considered  thor- 
oughly desirable  provided  they  are  used  as  antiseptic  slates,  which  means  that  no 
water  or  other  moisture  shoula  ever  be  applied  to  their  surface.  They  are  to  be 
erased  exactly  as  a  blackboard  is.  Please  inform  your  teachers  of  this  fact  and  report 
to  this  oflSce  should  they  not  prove  satisfactory  under  proper  usage. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


December  7,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Sirs:  You  are  hereby  notified  that  a  conference  of  the  English  supervisors  will  be 
held  in  my  offices  in  San  Juan  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  27-28,  1900,  to  con- 
sider the  following  topics  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

You  will  have  your  traveling  expenses  paid  by  this  department  upon  presentation 
of  bill  and  duplicate  receipts  for  same.  No  supervisor  will  absent  hunself  except  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

programme. 

1.  The  teacher. — (a)  Qualifications;  (6)  Appointment;  (r)  Duties;  (d)  American 
teachers;  (e)  Relations  to  supervisors,  to  local  board,  and  to  community.  Report  to 
be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Miller,  Ankrom,  Huff. 

;?.  The  local  board. — (a)  Its  functions;  (6)  Its  limitations;  (r)  Its  value;  (d)  Its 
present  status.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Reiser,  Fajardo,  Zim- 
merman. 

S.  The  English  supervisor. — (a)  His  powers;  (b)  His  relation  to  teachers;  (c)  His 
relation  to  commissioner;  (d)  His  usefulness.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Super- 
visors O'Neil,  Hill,  Foote. 

4.  Rural  schools, — (a)  Course  of  study;  (6)  Location;  (c)  Attendance;  (d)  Super- 
vision; (e)  Community  interest.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Lutz, 
Moore,  Eckman. 

5.  Graded  schools. — (a)  Course  of  stud v;  (6)  Function  of  principal;  {c)  Function 
of  English  teacher;  (d)  Attendance;  (e)  Community  interest.  Report  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  Supervisors  Mellows,  Armstrong,  Hutchinson. 

6.  School  laws. — (a)  Weaknesses  of  present  laws;  (6)  Suggested  changes.  Report 
to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Foote,  Robbins,  O'Neil. 

7.  The  nonnnl  school. — (a)  Its  functions;  (6)  Its  relation  to  school  system;  (c)  Its 
needs;  (d)  Its  claim  upon  English  supervisors;  {e)  Its  course  of  study  and  equip- 
ment.    Report  to  be  submitted  oy  Dr.  Riopel. 

8.  MisreUaneous  problems. —  («)  Salaries;  (h)  Sanitary  measures;  (c)  Physical 
equipment  of  schools;  (d)  Otner  8u])jects.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors 
Huff,  Lutz,  Miller. 

I  would  urge  the  first-nameii  supervisiors  in  each  case  to  communicate  at  once  with 
his  associates  and  prepare  a  careful,  concise  report  in  advance  of  the  sessions.     I  also 
invito  criticism  and  review  of  my  recent  rei>ort  on  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 
Respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education, 

December  12,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  arranged  for  a  sample  monthly  report  to  be  printed  hi  the 
Spanish  language,  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  teachers  on  the  island  as  a  model  to 
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guide  them  in  making  out  the  reports  for  this  office.    These  will  be  mailed  to  you 
as  soon  as  printed.    In  the  meantime,  and  at  once,  you  will  see  to  it  that  the  reports 
for  the  months  of  October  and  November  are  hurried  in  to  this  office.     I  will  nave 
t  statistical  clerk  at  work  on  these  reports  next  week  and  ought  to  have  every  one 
here.    You  may  say  to  teachers  that  where  no  report  has  })een  received  at  this  office, 
and  no  reason  for  its  absence  has  been  sent  bv  the  English  supervisor,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  such  teacher  will  be  held  until  the  report  arrives.     I  propose 
to  have  a  complete  report  from  ever\'  school  in  Porto  Rico  once  a  month,  and  I  trust 
you  will  let  this  fact  be  known  at  once  throughout  your  district.    Additional  blanks 
will  be  sent  to  you  as  often  and  as  rapidly  as  they  are  asked  for  by  you. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commimoner  of  Education* 


December  20,  1900. 
7b  (he  Supervisors. 

Sirs:  I  am  mailing  you  to-day  400  copies  of  the  inclosed  blank  form,  which  copies 
I  desire  you  to  distribute  among  the  t^hers  of  your  district  in  harmony  with  the 
folio  wingsuggestions : 

First.  These  blanks  are  to  be  given  to  such  teachers,  for  the  use  of  their  pupils,  as 
will  faithfully  and  promptly  use  them  in  the  manner  hereinafter  described. 

Second.  I  desire  to  collect  in  this  office  typical  specimens  of  pupils*  work  in  the 
different  schools  of  the  island.  I  do  not  want  the  best  work  whollv  nor  the  worst 
work  wholly.  What  I  want  is  work  that  will  show  the  actual  daily  ability  of  the 
pnpilt)  in  the  different  schools. 

Third.  The  work  should  be  written  in  ink,  unless  it  is  a  drawing  lesson  or  some 
other  work  demanding  pencil  rather  than  ink. 

Fourth.  It  is  my  desire  to  have  the  report  of  a  class  in  the  school  in  some  par- 
ticular subject  which  you  find  to  be  well  taught,  as,  say,  arithmetic,  language,  or 
history,  and  special  progress  in  the  mastery  of  the  English  by  the  pupils. 

Fifth.  I  would  like  to  have  these  blanks  filled  out  during  the  next  school  month 
and  mailed  to  me,  without  folding,  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sixth.  I  can  send  you  additional  copies  of  these  blanks  to  the  extent  of  1,000 
additional  sheets  if  you  need  them.  Kindly  make  the  requisition  for  them  upon 
a  separate  slip  of  paper  as  soon  as  you  see  where  they  can  be  used  to  the  b^t 
advantage. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  these  papers  will  be  bound  and  preserved  as  a  part 
•of  the  history  of  the  educational  growtn  of  Porto  Rico. 
YourslI  respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


December  26,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

SiBs:  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  organize  some  sort  of  simple  training  in  ele- 
mentary hygiene  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico,  especially  the  problems  that  relate 
to  domestic  hygiene  and  personal  habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  and  food. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  write  me  within  the  next  two  weeks  your  candid  opin- 
ion as  to  what  might  properly  be  the  scope  of  such  work  in  the  schools? 

Please  write  me  your  complete  mind  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  I  shall  esteem 
the  same. 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commismo7ier  of  Education. 


January  1,  1901. 
3b  the  Superiisors: 

Please  note  the  following  statements: 

First.  I  will  furnish  free  of  all  expense  to  your  district  100  first-class  individual 
whool  desks  for  children,  or  any  luiniber  less  than  100,  provided  that  the  local  board 
or  boards  in  your  district  pureh'ai?e  an  equal  number  and  pay  for  them  out  of  their 
own  appropriations.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  local  board«  purchase  the  desks 
throujgh  this  department.  All  I  wish  in  the  matter  is  that  the  desks  shall  be  first- 
claas  in  everv  respect.  This  department  is,  however,  willing  to  furnish  the  de>»ks,  if 
^Ped,  at  tfie  lowest  cash  price  direct  from  the  factory,  which  price  is  abov\t^?».\^ 
delivered  in  Son  Juan.  This  offer  stands  for  sixty  days.  YVeasfe  \aV^  W\vi  ^^^;^Ww5\ 
^P  vigorously.    Desks  are  here  ready  for  delivery. 
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course,  see  to  it  that  all  November  reports  are  made  on  theee  new  blanks,  and  where 
no  report  was  made  for  October,  please  see  to  it  also  that  the  teachers  make  out  a 
report  for  the  month  of  October  as  well.  We  must  have  here  a  report  for  every 
month  that  the  school  is  regularly  open. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commimoner  of  Eduoatioti. 


December  3,  1900. 
To  tJie  Superiiaors. 

Gentlemen:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  antiseptic  slates  sent 
out  to  the  schools'  were  not  satisfactory.  I  suppect  that  this  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  water  is  appli^xl  to  these  slates.  Thev  are  regarded  by  all  competent 
authorities  as  the  best  slates  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  and  are  considered  thor- 
oughly desirable  provided  they  are  us^  as  antiseptic  slates,  which  means  that  no 
water  or  other  moisture  shoula  ever  be  applied  to  their  surface.  They  are  to  be 
erased  exactly  as  a  blackboard  is.  Please  mform  your  teachers  of  this  fact  and  report 
to  this  office  should  they  not  prove  satisfactory  under  proper  usage. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Comnvmioner  of  Education, 


December  7,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Sirs:  You  are  hereby  notified  that  a  conference  of  the  English  supervisors  will  be 
held  in  mv  offices  in  San  Juan  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  27-28,  1900,  to  con- 
sider the  following  topics  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

You  will  have  your  traveling  expenses  paid  by  this  department  upon  presentation 
of  bill  and  duplicate  receipts  for  same.  >io  supervisor  will  absent  himself  except  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

programme. 

1,  The  teacher. — (a)  Qualifications;  (6)  Appointment;  (c)  Duties;  (d)  American 
teachers;  (e)  Relations  to  supervisors,  to  local  board,  and  to  community.  Report  to 
be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Miller,  Ankrom,  Huff. 

;?.  The  local  hoard . — (a)  Its  functions;  (6)  Its  limitations;  (c)  Its  value;  (d)  Its 
present  status.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Reiser,  Fajardo,  Zim- 
merman. 

3.  The  English  supervisor. — (a)  His  powers;  (6)  His  relation  to  teachers;  (c)  Hie 
relation  to  commissioner;  {d)  His  usefulness.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Supe-r- 
visors  O'Neil,  Hill,  Foote. 

4.  Rnml  schools, — (a)  Course  of  study;  (6)  Location;  (c)  Attendance;  (d)  Super- 
vision; (e)  Community  interest.  Report  to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Lutz, 
Moore,  Eckman. 

5.  Graded  schools. — (a)  Course  of  study ;  (6)  Function  of  principal;  (c)  Function 
of  English  teacher;  (d)  Attendance;  {e)  Community  interest.  Report  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  Supervisors  Mellows,  Armstrong,  Hutchinson. 

6.  School  laufs. — (a)  Weaknesses  of  present  laws;  (6)  Suggested  changes.  Report 
to  be  submitted  by  Supervisors  Foote,  Robbins,  0*NeiI. 

7.  The  normal  school. — (a)  Its  functiont?;  (6)  Its  relation  to  school  system;  (c)  Its 
needs;  {d)  Its  claim  upon  English  supervisors;  (e)  Its  course  of  study  and  equip- 
ment.    Report  to  be  submitted  by  Dr.  Kiopel. 

8.  MisreUaneouR  problems. —  («)  Salaries;  (6)  Sanitary  measures;  (c)  Physical 
equii)ment  of  schoolf?;  (rf)  Other  subjects.  Report  to  be  submitted  bv  Supervisors 
Huff,  Lutz,  Miller. 

I  would  urge  the  first-named  supervisors  in  each  case  to  communicate  at  once  with 
his  associates  and  prepare  a  careful,  concise  report  in  advance  of  the  sessions.     I  also 
invite  criticism  and  review  of  my  recent  report  on  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 
Respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education, 


December  12,  1900. 
To  the  Supenrisors. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  arranged  for  a  sample  monthly  report  to  be  printed  hi  the 
Spanish  language,  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  teaicheTe  on  the  island  as  a  model  to 
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gaide  them  in  making  out  the  reports  for  this  office.  TheBe  will  be  mailed  to  you 
as  Boon  a8  printed.  In  the  meantime,  and  at  once,  you  will  see  to  it  that  the  reports 
for  the  months  of  October  and  November  are  hurried  in  to  this  office.  I  will  nave 
a  Btatistical  clerk  at  work  on  these  reports  next  week  and  ought  to  have  every  one 
here.  You  may  say  to  teachers  that  where  no  report  has  been  received  at  this  office, 
and  no  reason  for  its  absence  has  been  sent  bv  the  English  supervisor,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  such  teacher  will  be  held  until  the  report  arrives.  I  proix)8e 
to  have  a  complete  report  from  every  school  in  Porto  Rico  once  a  month,  and  I  trust 
you  will  let  this  fact  be  known  at  once  throughout  your  district.  Additional  blanks 
will  be  sent  to  you  as  often  and  as  rapidly  as  they  are  asked  for  by  you. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education, 


December  20,  1900. 
7b  the  Supervisors, 

Sirs:  I  am  mailing  you  to-day  400  copies  of  the  inclosed  blank  form,  which  copies 
I  deeire  you  to  distribute  among  the  teachers  of  your  district  in  harmony  with  the 
followingsuggestions : 

First  These  blanks  are  to  be  given  to  such  teachers,  for  the  use  of  their  pupils,  as 
will  faithfully  and  promptly  use  them  in  the  manner  hereinafter  described. 


Second.  I  desire  to  collect  in  this  office  typical  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in  the 
different  schools  of  the  island.  I  do  not  want  the  best  work  whollv  nor  the  worst 
work  wholly.  What  I  want  is  work  that  will  show  the  actual  daily  ability  of  the 
pupilt!  in  the  different  schools. 

Third.  The  work  should  be  written  in  ink,  unless  it  is  a  drawing  lesson  or  some 
other  work  demanding  pencil  rather  than  ink. 

Fourth.  It  is  my  desire  to  have  the  report  of  a  class  in  the  school  in  some  par- 
ticular subject  which  you  find  to  be  well  taught,  as,  say,  arithmetic,  language,  or 
history,  and  special  progress  in  the  mastery  of  the  English  by  the  pupils. 

Fifth.  I  would  like  to  have  these  blanks  filled  out  during' the  next  school  month 
and  mailed  to  me,  without  folding,  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sixth.  I  can  send  you  additional  copies  of  these  blanks  to  the  extent  of  1,000 
additional  sheets  if  you  need  them.  Kindly  make  the  re^^uisition  for  them  upon 
a  separate  slip  of  paper  as  soon  as  you  see  where  they  can  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  these  papers  will  be  bound  and  preserved  as  a  part 
"of  the  history  of  the  educational  growth  of  Porto  Rico. 
Yours",  respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

December  26,  1900. 
To  the  Supervisors, 

Snts:  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  organize  some  sort  of  simple  training  in  ele- 
mentary hjgiene  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico,  especially  the  problems  that  relate 
to  domestic  hygiene  and  personal  habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  and  food. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  write  me  within  the  next  two  weeks  your  candid  opin- 
ion as  to  what  might  properly  be  the  scope  of  such  work  in  the  schools? 

Please  write  me  your  complete  mind  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  I  shall  esteem 
the  game. 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

January  1,  1901. 
To  the  Supervisors: 

Please  note  the  following  ptatements: 

First.  I  will  furnish  free  of  all  expense  to  your  district  100  first-class  individual 
whool  desks  for  children,  or  any  nunil>er  lens  than  100,  i)rovided  that  the  local  board 
or  boards  in  your  district  purchaj^e  an  equal  number  and  pay  for  them  out  of  their 
own  appropriations.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  local  boardn  purchase  the  desks 
through  this  department.  All  I  wish  in  the  matter  is  that  the  desks  shall  be  first- 
clasB  m  everv  respect.  This  department  is,  however,  willing  to  funiish  the  desks,  if 
deeired,  at  tfie  lowest  cash  price  direct  from  the  factory,  which  price  is.  abowl^'i.V^ 
delivered  in  San  Juan.  This  offer  stands  for  sixty  day**.  V\eaae  lak^  \\\fe  c^w^^Wv^w 
^P  vigorously.    Desks  are  here  ready  for  delivery. 
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Second.  This  department  stands  ready  to  erect  in  your  district  a  first-class  one 
room  frame  rural  school,  complete  in  every  respect,  and  furnish  it  throughout,  upo: 
the  following  conditions: 

(1)  That  the  building  be  located  near  or  in  some  village  in  your  district  where  th 
children  of  the  poor  can  conveniently  attend  and  where  the  house  itaelf,  by  mean 
of  its  location,  would  be  reasonably  protected  from  vandals. 

(2)  That  the  building  front  upon  some  definitely  defined  public  highway  or  strw 
and  not  upon  a  trail  which  may  be  chan^d  in  location  in  the  future. 

(3)  That  the  {)lat  of  ground  upon  which  it  stands  embrace  at  least  one-half  a 
acre,  and  if  possible  an  entire  acre  of  good  ground  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  sma 
vegetables  and  fruits,  as  it  is  the  purjK)8e  to  use  these  buildings  as  the  basis  of  a 
extended  system  of  agricultural  education  for  Porto  Rico. 

(4)  The  ground  above  described  must  be  deeded  free  from  all  incumbrances  an 
without  cost  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 

(5)  You  are  authorized  to.  make  these  facts  known  throughout  your  district  i 
once,  and  to  say  that  this  department  will  consider  the  best  proposition,  and  as  soo 
as  a  good  site  is  recommended  bv  you  to  us  we  will  visit  it,  and  if  satisfactory  wi 

5 begin  work  at  once.  The  plans  for  this  building  will  be  ready  on  January  4,  and 
ublic  competition  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  can  be  advertised  as  early  i 
anuary  10,  and  building  can  begin  by  the  1st  of  Februarv,  provided  this  dep«r 
ment  is  not  delayed  in  the  securing  of  a  proper  site.  I  tnerefore  request  that  a 
reports  relating  to  a  suitable  site  shall  reach  this  department  not  later  than  Januar 
20,  at  which  time  1  propose  to  be^n  this  work,  and  I  respectfully  uive  you  to  K 
that  no  delay  arises  to  interfere  with  the  working  out  of  tnis  plan.  These  house 
ought  to  be  occupied  by  the  schools  before  the  end  of  this  school  year. 

hi  nee  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  build  school  houses  for  the  people  of  Porto  Ria 
let  it  be  our  pride  and  our  honor  to  push  this  matter  with  all  the  zeal  and  spirit  thfl 
should  characterize  a  capable  and  efficient  organization. 

Respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commimoner  of  Education, 


January  3,  1901. 
To  the  Supervisors: 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  disbursing  department  that  you  make  a  new  requisition  t 
once  for  the  books  and  supplies  that  you  will  need  for  the  next  three  monthj 
Please  hurry  it  on. 

We  have  nere  180  new  flags,  4  by  6  feet,  the  gift  of  Lafayette  Post,  Grand  Army  # 
the  Republic,  of  New  York  City.  I  want  to  place  these  upon  all  the  new  schoo 
opened  this  ^ear  in  Porto  Rico,  if  possible,  and  then  upon  such  other  schools  f 
you  may  think  most  in  need  of  them.  Because  these  flags  are  a  gift,  please  mah 
a  separate  requisition  for  the  exact  number  you  want  and  specify  the  schools  upo 
which  you  desire  to  place  them. 

Respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Edu^xUioi 


January  11,  1901. 
To  the  Supervisors: 

We  mailed  you  to-day  the  blue  prints  showing  the  plan  in  detail  of  the  propose 
rural  schools.  As  soon  as  printed  all  the  necessary  specifications  and  contrac' 
will  be  hurried  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  invite  bids  irom  local  builders  as  80<J 
as  the  building  is  located.  Do  not  delay  vour  report  of  suitable  sites  beyond  tb 
15th.  These  blue  prints  should  be  carefully  preserved  by  you  in  your  ofiice  an 
shown  to  all  interested  persons,  and  when  the  contract  is  awanled  they  are  to  t 
returned  to  this  office  or  handed  to  the  successful  bidder,  as  this  oflice  may  direr 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Educatioi 

January  22,  1901. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Sirs:  Washington's  birthday  being  a  legal  holiday,  all  schools  will  be  closed  o 
February  22.  But  it  seems  only  ri^ht  that  on  Thursday  afternoon,  February  2- 
some  fitting  exercises  should  be  teld  m  the  schools  to  impress  upon  the  children  tt 
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noble  traits  and  broad  statesmanship  of  George  Washington,  and  for  that  purpose  I 
will  incloee  herewith  a  programme  ttiat  may  be  suggestive,  duplicates  of  whicrn  you 
may  send  to  any  teachers  in  your  district. 

Yours,  very  truly,        '  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


January  26,  1901. 
To  the  tsupennsoTs: 

(1)  You  will  remember  that  all  records  of  certificates  in  this  office  were  destroyed 
on  July  1.  Frequent  changes  occur  in  the  teachiug  force  of  this  island,  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that  some  teachers  without  legal  certificates  may  be  employed  by 
local  bcJards  and  certified  to  this  office,  in  which  ca«*e  we  would  have  no  means  of 
determining  the  right  of  such  teacher  to  have  a  school.  'Upon  your  first  \nsit  to  the 
schools  satisfy  yourselves  al^solutely  that  every  teacher  in  your  district  has  a  legal 
certificate ;  and  in  case  you  find  any  who  do  not  have,  report  them  at  once  to  this 
oflSee  and  suspend  them  from  teaching  immediately. 

(2)  The  blanks  upon  which  you  are  to  report  absences  of  teachers  from  their 
echools,  and  the  cause  thereof,  should  be  sent  promptly  each  month  to  this  office ; 
but  in  each  case  where  you  note  the  absence  of  a  teacher  for  any  reason  whaterer, 
add  on  the  same  paper  your  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  riot  the  pay  of  that 
teacher  should  be  deducted  for  that  absence. 

(3)  When  a  teacher  for  any  reason  is  absent  from  his  school,  see  to  it  that  no  sub- 
stitute is  placed  in  charge  for  a  day  even  unless  that  substitute  holds  a  legal  certifi- 
cate; and  where  a  teacher  puts  a  substitute  in  his  school  who  does  not  possess  a  legal 
certificate,  count  that  dav  off  in  the  pay  of  that  teacher.  Substitute  teachers  must 
in  all  cases  be  appointed  by  the  local  board,  by  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
English  supervisors. 

Respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Comniimioner  of  Education. 


January  28,  1901. 
To  the  Supervijtors, 

Gentlemen:  Reports  have  come  to  me  of  teachers  who  are  absent  from  school  on 
the  ground  of  sickness  who  are  not  sick.  Unless  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
teacher  is  really  sick,  I  would  recommend  that  vo'u  report  here  such  absences,  with 
recommendation  from  you  that  the  salary  be  deducted  for  the  days  absent. 
,  Information  also  reaches  me  that  many  rural  teachers  and  some  others  are  very 
irregular  in  their  school  hours,  opening  school  late  and  closing  school  early.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  cases  in  your  district,  report  them  to  this  office  and  pay  for  such 
^ys  will  be  deducted  upon  your  recommendation. 

If  additional  copies  of  the'  fourth  and  fifth  rea^lers  in  English  are  needed  for  your 
Washington's  birthday  exercises,  send  for  them  at  once.  We  can  furnish  a  limited 
number  to  those  who  first  apply. 

Respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commimoner  of  Education. 


February  6,  1901. 
To  the  Snperirisors: 

The  legislature  passed,  with  few  amendments,  a  school  law  prepared  by  this 
department,  and  which  goes  into  effect  on  the  25th  day  of  March,  which  day  is  the 
2^nme  of  the  spring  term  of  the  schools.  Its  provisions  are  decidedly  different 
from  those  now  in  force,  and  I  shall  have  copies  printe<l  and  sent  to  you  at  the 
^wliest  possible  date. 

.  This  letter  is  sent  simply  to  inform  you  of  the  fact  that  the  law  is  passed  and  that 
J^goes  into  effect  at  the  date  named,  in  order  that  you  may  answer  any  questions 
"^t  may  arise  concerning  the  same. 

Yours,  resi^ectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commimoner  of  Educatiim. 


February  7,  1901. 
^0  the  Supervisors: 

!         I  sent  you  two  books  recentlv,  thinking  they  might  be  of  use  for  Washington's 
j      "^thday.     Additional  copies  to  tlhe  numl)er  of  five  or  ten  may  ])e  had  on  application. 
I         You  will  also  receive  to-dav  packages  of  monthly  report  blanks  to  be  used  by  ttv^ 
^      teachers  in  all  the  schools  of  the  island.    Each  teacher  sViiov\V\  Y\».\^  e«ucL\\  ysxqx^JvXv  ^ 
I      ^"^y  blanks  as  he  has  pupils,  and  as  we  are  now  in  the  fttih  moiiW  ol  xVv^  ^^^^"c  "^^ 
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report  for  this  year  should  l^egin  at  the  fifth  month,  leaWng  the  precedinjr  months 
blank.    Hurry  these  to  the  schools.    More  will  reach  you  as  fast  as  printed. 
Respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commimoner  of  Education. 


February  23,  1901. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Sirs:  I  am  gratified  for  the  many  exercises  in  honor  of  Washington,  so  well  carried 
out  under  your  auspices.     Please  send  me  report  of  each  meeting  in  your  district. 

I  thank  vou,  and  ask  you  to  convey  my  thanks  to  all  teachers  who  performed  their 
post  so  weft.  These  exercises  will  more  than  any  other  agency  aid  in  the  speedy 
advance  of  these  people  to  statehood. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commismcnier  of  Education. 


February  26,  1901. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  order  that  we  may  define  the  duties  of  the  Eniarlish  supervisors  in 
some  intellijfible  way,  will  you  please  answer  in  detail  the  following  questions  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment: 

(1)  What  things  should  the  supervisor  w^ithin  himself  have  the  power  to  do? 

(2)  What  things  should  he  not  have  the  power  to  do? 

(3)  What  things  should  be  left  to  his  discretion,  subject  to  reference  and  approval 
by  the  dex>artment  of  education? 

Verj'  respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


February  28,  1901. 
To  the  Supermors. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  planning  to  secure  you  a  proper  office  outfit.     The  cost  is  the  onl^ 
barrier. 

Please  give  me  at  once  a  statement  of  what  you  consider  a  fair  list  of  needed  office 
supplies  for  the  proper  performance  of  your  duties. 

Very  respectrally,  M.  G.  Brambaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education.* 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  March  i,  1901^ 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Silts:  I  am  anxious  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  need  of  an  English  spellL-^ 
book  for  our  schools. 

Also  your  suggestions  as  to  any  other  addition  to  the  present  course  of  study. 
We  can  send  you  slates  at  once  if  needed. 

Respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissir/ner  of  Education^ 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  March  5,  1901. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  Note  the  following  and  so  advise  your  teachers: 
**Hon.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"Sir:  In  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Robbins,  of  Rio  Piedras,  dated  Man*h  3,  on  t^S 
subject  of  vaccination,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  that  anv  teach^ 
should  per^jonallv  satisfy  hini.velf  that  the  children  were  vaccinaterl,  an3  in  acn^ 
doubtful  ca^e  refer  the  matter  to  the  public  vaccinator.  It  is  unfortunately  tn — - 
that  in  a  large  nuinl)er  of  cases  the  operation  has  been  done  in  a  careless  and  impe 
feet  manner,  and  that  very  many  have  not  only  not  been  vaccinated  at  all,  but  ha^s^ 
been  given  certificates  without  l>eing  vac(*inate<l.  The  boani  does  not  re(?ognize  ^ 
succeHsfiil  a  vaccination  in  a  child  which  has  not  produce<.i  two  good  scars.  -^^ 
re^ardn  the  matter  of  payment  for  vaccination,  any  charge  made  by  medical  official 
is  illegal  and  should  be  reported  to  the  board,  as  vaccination  is  free  to  all  wh-* 
deniand  it  from  the  proper  source.  The  indexing  of  the  vaccination  records  not  ye^ 
being  complete,  it  will  not  ])e  possible  to  furnish  the  pupils  with  copies  of  the  forrae::^ 
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certificates,  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  advisable  that  the  *  medico  titular'  give  cer- 
tificates to  all  persons  of  whose  vaccination  he  is  assnred. 
"Very  respectfully, 

**Wm.  Fawcett  Smith,  M.  D., 
^^ Secretary  Superior  Board  of  Health,  Porto  Rico,** 
Respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

March  21,  1901. 
To  the  Supervisors, 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  able  to  secure  admission  to  the  Indian  training  school 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  for  a  number  of  worthy  young  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18.  If  you  know  of  any  first-class  young  people  from  your  district  who  would 
want  to  take  an  industrial  training,  and  who  could  pay  their  own  way  to  New  York, 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  recommend  them  to  me  within  the  next  twenty  days. 
They  will  be  met  at  New  York  and  taken  without  cost  to  C'arlisle,  where  they  will 
be  housed,  fed,  and  clothed,  and  educated  free  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years, 
depending  wholly  upon  themselves.  I  would  like  to  have  you  submit  the  name  of 
one,  and  if  you  have  exceptionally  good  people  in  mind,  two  names.  Bear  in  mind 
that  these  people,  if  they  go  in  April,  have  a  three  months'  summer  vacation  in 
which  to  proviae  for  themselves,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better,  all  things  consid- 
ered, if  they  were  now  selected,  urgea  to  study  English  here,  and  enter  C^lisle  in 
September. 

Please  give  this  matter  your  immediate  attention. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education, 


March  22,  1901. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  Some  of  you  retained  the  unused  examination  (questions  of  the  last 
examination.    Some  returned  them.    Others  had  no  examination.    1  am  therefore 
sending  out  to  you  to-day  all  the  unused  sets  of  questions  with  recjuest  that  you  dis- 
tribute them  among  all  young  people  who  are  thmking  of  becoming  teachers  in  the 
island,  and  explain  it  to  them,  as  you  hand  them  out,  that  this  is  an  approximate 
idea  of  what  the  examinations  mav  be  expected  to  be  in  the  future.    You  may  also 
88.y  that  the  next  examination  will  be  held  about  June  1,  and  that  a  printed  circular 
o**  other  announcement  ^ill  soon  be  issued  giving  considerable  information  as  to  that 
examination. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Ednailion. 


'  March  25,  1901. 

-^o  Oil  Supervisors, 

•  Oentlemen:  The  school  law  which  goes  into  force  this  morning  has  ]>een  delayed 
*?i  I^'^^^i^K-  I^  will  be  forwarded  to  you  at  the  first  ix)8sible  moment.  Please  inform 
^^*  the  auttiorities  in  order  that  they  do  not  write  here,  because  we  are  pushing  the 
'^^H'tter  with  all  possible  speed.  Assure  everybody  in  your  district  that  there  is  not 
^-^"ord  in  that  law  that  will  work  a  hardship  to  anyone  who  is  doing  his  duty,  and 
^*^^t  judgment  upon  it  should  be  suspended  until  all  its  provisions  are  well-known. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner  of  Education, 

^  April  3,  1901. 

-'^  the  Supervisors, 

^kntlbmen:  I  have  here  in  my  office  ready  to  mail  out  600  Perry  Pictures.     They 

^J*^  made  up  in  sets  of  20  for  each  school,  and  your  district  will  be  entitle<l  to  18  of 

H^^'se  sets.     It  is  my  pur]X)se  to  have  these  used  in  as  many  schools  as  possible,  leav- 

^^g  them  with  a  school  sav  for  a  month  and  then  having  them  moved  on  to  another, 

^^d  to  save  time  and  trou}>Ie  to  you  we  will  sen<l  these  direct  to  the  eighteen  teach- 

?rs  whose  names  and  addresses  you  mail  to  this  oflice.     Please  do  this  at  once,  and 

^truct  teachers  to  be  very  careful  with  these  picture**,  and,  \i  ^ov«ft\\Avi,\x>  \wwm!s\. 

^hem  in  some  way  so  as  to*  keep  them  from  l)eing  destroy  eOi*,  «a\Oi\^'ov)\vS.  ^"^^5  ^>a%- 
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gest  that  you  give  the  teachers  some  idea  of  their  value  for  language  exercises  and 
for  the  teaching  of  history  and  literature. 

I  will  also  mail  you  in  a  few  days  a  mounted  portfolio  of  colored  pictures  in  red 
and  blue  cloth. .  These  portfolios  were  prepared  by  the  training  teachers  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  the  pictures  themselves  being  the  gift  of  the  children  in  the  Phili- 
delphia  Normal  School.  They  have  been  sent  here  without  any  cost  to  the  depart' 
ment  and  I  trust  you  will  use  them  in  the  schools  in  the  best  manner  possible.  They 
might  be  sent  from  school  to  school,  say  moving  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week,  or  oftener 
if  you  think  best,  that  as  many  children  as  possible  may  have  the  advantage  of  seeing 
them.  Is  there  not  in  this  portfolio  a  hint  to  your  teachers  to  do  likewise? 
Sincerely,  yours, 

M.  G.  BRUMBArC.H, 

Commisshner  of  Education. 


April  4,  1901. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  The  blank  forms  mailed  you  the  other  day  for  report  upon  the  stand- 
ing of  the  teachers  in  your  district,  should  be  filled  out  at  once  and  mailed  promptly 
to  this  office.  My  purpose  is  to  continue  in  the  schools  this  year  the  teachers  whom 
you  recommend  to  me  to  be  correct  in  habit  and  successful  in  work.  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  great  moment  to  every  teacher  that  your  report  to  me  be  as  carefully  pre- 
pared and  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  make  it.  Let  us  not  forget  the  con- 
dition under  which  these  teachers  have  to  w^ork,  nor  overlook  any  essential  fact  in 
determining  their  value  to  the  schools,  not  even  forgetting  that  it  is  a  choice  some- 
times between  those  we  have  and  the  uncertainty  of  getting  any  others  to  take  their 
places.  I  attach  great  importance  to  these  reports,  and  trust  you  will  give  it  the 
attention  which  its  sigiiificance  to  the  teachers  deserve. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


May  3,  1901. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  under  section  26  of  the  school 
laws  it  is  left  with  the  commissioner  of  education  to  decide  whether  or  not  night 
schools  may  be  opened  in  Porto  Rico.  We  have  already  received  a  numl)er  of  peti- 
tions for  these  schools.  We  have  no  money  in  this  yearns  budget  to  open  them.  We 
will  have  money  in  next  year*s  budget  to  do  so.  The  school  year  is  almost  over. 
Would  it  be  wise,  in  your  judgment,  to  undertake  to  open  these  schools  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  school  year?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  say  to  all  these 
petitioners  that  these  schools  would  better  wait  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year,  at  which  time  I  shall  \ye  onlv  too  glad  to  open  as  many  of  them  as  my  budget 
will  permit.     Please  act  accordingly.  • 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


May  8,  1901. 
To  the  Superiisors. 

Gentlemen:  Distribute  notices  of  examinations  and  call  for  more  if  neede<.!.  I  m^ 
you  50. 

On  or  before  May  20  I  would  like  to  have  from  you  on  inclosed  blanks  an  appro^ 
mate  estimate  of  supplies  and  books  needed  for  the  entire  term  of  nine  months 
next  school  year  in  your  district.     Take  into  account  an  addition  of  20  jwr  cent 
your  present' number  of  schools.     If  you  have  50  now,  estimate  for  10  new  addition^ 
ones  next  year.     This  estimate  is  to'  be  for  ailditions  to  your  present  supplies  a^ 
l)ooks  that  can  be  used  next  year. 

Make  freely  your  suggestions  also  as  to  any  changes  in  present  lx)oks  and  suppli^ 
and  add  in  yoiir  ej!<timate  what  you  think  may  be  needed  in  addition  to  the  iterr^ 
on  list. 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


May  17,  1901. 
To  the  Supcrrisors: 

A  number  of  you  have  asked  me  about  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  schc^ 
year.     A   word  on  this  point.     In  the  first  place,  where  the  organization  of  tl^ 


\ 
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schools  is  good  and  the  gradation  fairly  in  harmony  with  what  it  ought  to  be,  I  am 
opposed  to  making  a  final  examination  the  test  of  promotion  from  one  grade  to 
another.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  is  worth  more  in  such  a 
case,  when  that  judgment  is  fair  and  frank,  than  any  8ort  of  an  examination  what- 
ever. It  may  be  that  our  organization  here  it»  so  tentative  yet  that  it  would  be  better 
for  all  the  interests  involved  to  hold  an  examination  in  the  schooln  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  this  examination  can  not  be  hel<l  l)efore  the  closing  week  of  the  school 
year,  and  I  want  no  school  on  the  island  to  have  its  regular  work  interfered  with  in 
any  way  for  any  sort  of  closing  exercises  before  the  17th  of  June.  Let  that  matter 
be  eleaflv  understood  by  all  teachers. 

Second.  I  want  no  special  preparation  by  teacher  and  pupil  for  the  final  examina- 
tion. 

Third.  Where  there  are  graded  schools  the  principal  should  conduct  these  exami- 
nations under  the  advice  and  direction  and,  where  possible,  the  supervision  of  the 
supervisor  himself.  The  questions  to  be  submitted  to  pupils  should  be  based  upon 
the  work  of  the  year  and  not  upon  any  forced  and  stuffed  series  of  exercises  a  few 
weeks  before  school  closes. 

Fourth.  The  questions  should  be  submitted  by  the  teachers  and  principals  to  the 
wipervisor  for  his  approval  and  correction,  addition,  and  change,  and  he  should  not 
retnm  them  to  the  school  until  the  time  for  the  examination  itself. 

Fifth.  The  school  boanls  should  be  invited  to  be  present,  but  they  should  have  no 
part  beyond  that  of  interested  visitors  in  the  work  of  the  examination. 

Sixth.  As  far  as  practicable  the  teacher  who  instructs  the  pupils  through  the  year 
should  not  ask  a  question  in  the  examination  unless  the  questions  have  been  prepared 
by  the  supervisor  or  some  committee  of  teachers  whom  the  supervisor  knows  will 
prepare  fair  and  reasonable  questions. 

With  these  suggestions,  my  advice  is  that  an  examination,  })oth  oral  and  written, 
should  be  conducted  during  two  or  three  days  of  the  closing  week  of  the  school  year, 
and  that  the  residt  of  the  examination  should  be  made  known  to  the  children  in  due 
time  after  the  careful  examination  of  the  papers  by  the  teachers  whom  the  super- 
visor designates  to  examine  them,  but  I  do  not  thinkit  wise  to  attach  a  great  amount 
of  importance  to  these  examinations.  The  vital  thing  is  to  teach  well  as  many  days 
w  we  can. 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Commissioner. 


May  27,  1901. 
■^0  the  Supervisors: 

.  Thursday,  May  30,  is  Decoration  Day,  and  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico 

j*  has  been  declared  a  legal  holiday  for  all  the  departments  of  the  government.     He 

^^  left  with  me  the  question  of  closing  the  schools  on  that  day.     In  view  of  the 

**ct  that  this  day  commemorates  the  death  of  the  brave  soldiers  who  gave  their  lives 

^^  save  the  Federal  Union,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  school  hai»  done  its  duty 

jjnlees  it  has  impressed  devout  patriotism  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  the  chil- 

jj'^n,  and  in  order  that  love  of  country  and  sincere  respect  for  those  who  fought  to 

"©fend  the  jjlorious  flag  may  be  taughf,  I  hereby  authorize  you  to  close  all  the  schools 

'il'^^er  your  jurisdiction  and  to  spend  the  day  in  devout  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings 

tK  *^  have  come  to  our  country  and  in  memory  of  the  brave  men  who  gave  their  lives 

'^Ht  the  country'  may  live. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Commissioner. 


^  June  10,  1901. 

^  ^he  Supervisors  : 

^^.^-'Vss  Boon  as  the  schools  close  and  you  have  all  the  property  safely  stored,  in  harmony 

j^^H  the  arrangements  made  with  Mr.  Bernard,  I  desire  vou  to  submit  to  me  a  written 

^yport  covering  vour  year's  service,  in  which  I  should  lite  to  have  you  comment  with 

^7**^^  degree  oi  fullness  upon  all  important  matters  touching  the  condition  of  schools 

^^^'our  district — as,  for  instance,  the  school  boards,  the  teachers,  teachers  of  rural 

^^*Vools,  English  teachers,  the  teaching  of  P^nglish,  books  and  supplies,  schoolhouses, 

^^^ipmentof  the  same,  sanitary  conditions  of  the  schools,  the  pupils,  their  physical 

^:|^Vi  mental  condition,  and  in  general  all  the  subjects  which  in  your  judgment  have  con- 

^"l^^ioned  the  development  of  the  work.     I  should  like  to  have  these  reports  not  later 

y^^^  July  1.     It  is  understood,  unless  you  otherwise  specify,  that  these  reports  may 

SS  ^sed  lor  publication  in  connection  with  my  annual  report  on  the  schools  of  Port<i 
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I  should  like  to  take  up  iitnth  you  the  question  of  your  vacation — when  ^on  wish  it 
to  begin  and  when  you  wish  it  to  end.  Please  give  these  two  matters  your  immediate 
attention. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Commisioner. 


June  11,  1901. 
7b  the  Supert^hors. 

Gentlemen:  On  June  13,  14,  and  15  the  examinations  will  be  held,  as  per  the  cir- 
cular recebtly  mailed.  I  wish  now  to  say  that  I  want  the  rules  governing  these 
examinations  to  l^e  faithfully  and  impartially  executed.  Allow  no  candidate  to 
continue  the  work  who  shows  any  inclination  to  cheat.  We  want  honest  work 
from  every  candidate.  Books  are  sent  you  by  this  mail,  and  if  you  have  not  enough, 
use  the  tablets  in  your  store  to  complete  the  examinations. 

Questions  are  also  mailed  you  in  registered  package  to-day.  When  the  examina- 
tion is  over  these  questions  may  be  distributed  freely  in  whatever  way  you  think 
best.  Hurry  the  examination  books  here,  as  they  must  be  examined  and  certificates 
mailed  before  July  1.  Advise  all  }'our  school  boards  to  report  their  organization  to 
me  acconling  to  section  3  of  the  school  law.  It  is  not  required  of  the  directors  to 
advertise  for  teachers  this  time,  but  I  would  advise  that  they  do  so  in  the  Official 
Gazette.  Blanks  for  the  report  of  the  boards  under  section  20  of  the  school  law 
will  be  mailed  to  all  the  school  boards  this  week. 

Let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to  hold  the  work  in  your  district  strong  and  steady 
to  the  last  day  of  the  term.    The  best  week  ought  to  oe  the  closing  week. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commmioner  of  Education. 


June  17,  1901. 
7o  the  Supenisors: 

We  have  had  innumerable  complaints  about  house  rent,  and  I  inclose  you  here- 

with  a  letter  from  the  attorney-general  of  Porto  Rico,  which  makes  it  possible  fo"-^ 
you  to  help  the  teachers  to  recover  their  rent.  AVhen  any  municipality  fails  to  d-^o 
its  part  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  which  calls  for  the  payment  of  just  debtee, 
report  all  the  facts  authentically  to  me  and  I  will  lay  the  matter  before  the  attome^^^- 
general,  and  he  will  carr>'  the  matter  to  the  governor.    The  decision  follows: 

**In  reply  to  your  ox)mmvmication  of  April  1,  I  beg  to  say  that  in  the  Provinci^^ 
and  Municipal  Laws  of  Porto  Rico  the  power  of  the  iovernor  to  suspend  from  th^"*' 
ofiices  the  mayors,  deputy  mayors,  and  town  councilors  in  case  of  disobedience  ^=^» 
the  laws,  or  in  case  of  a  failure  to  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  is  ^r^^^" 
established,  and  in  my  opinion  this  remedy  should  be  applied  to  the  members     ~ 

the  town  council  of for  their  failure  to  carry  out  the  law  in  respect:      '•^ 

the  payment  of  monevdue  to  the  treasury  of  the  school  ]x)ard  of  that  municipal  i-*^^^, 

**lf  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  I  shall  ^?^^^^^ 
to  immeiliatcly  lay  the  matter  before  the  governor,  with  the  recommendation  that;'  -»^v 
remove  the  members  of  the  town  council  and  appoint  a  new  council,  as  provided  ^^-'^ 
law." 

Respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commmioner  of  EduccUiorm^  -^ 


June  19,  1901-    - 
To  th'  tSiiperrisors. 

Gentlemen:  We  must  at  once  take  up  the  question  of  the  "school  fund"  in  "•^  '^^ 
municipal  budgets.     I  will  do  my  utmost  to  prevent  the  approval  of  any  budget  t  '^  *  ^^ 
does  not  make  ample  provision  for  our  schools.     I  must  ask  you  at  once  to  send     ^^^* 
answers  to  the  following:  ^^ 

First.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  budget  in  each  municipahty  of  your  cd»  ^ 
trict?  ^^  ^ 

Second.  What  is  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  conduct  the  schools  next  yt^-^* 
Do  not  forget  the  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  schools.  -.^^ 

Thini.  What  \n^r  cent  has  each  municipalitv  at  present  set  in  its  budget  for  -^-^^ 
*' school  fund?" 

Fourth.  What  is  the  least  per  cent  that  should  be  required  in  each  budget? 
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Immediate  answers  will  save  us  untold  difficulties  later  on.     I  urge  you  to  help 
me  in  this  matter.    I  can  fight;  you  must  give  data. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commimoner  of  EducatU/ii. 


August  12,  1901. 
T'o  the  School  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  This  department  has  in  its  storage  house  here  now  a  sufficient  num- 
l>er  of  desks  to  make  the  following  proposition.  We  will  furnish  150  school  desks  to 
jrour  district  on  the  following  conditions: 

First.  That  the  expense  of  transix>rtation  from  here  be  borne  by  the  district  pur- 
<•  leasing  the  desks. 

Second.  That  the  desks  be  ordered  at  once;  that  is  to  say,  before  August  25. 
Third.  That  you  personally  see  to  it  that  these  desks  are  sent  to  the  municipality 
ipv'liich  needs  them  most  in  your  district. 

Fourth.  That  you  state  in  vour  letter,  in  answer  hereto,  the  name  of  the  school 
l>c>ard  who  will  receive  these  desks. 

Tifth.  You  may  distribute  these  desks  among  the  different  school  boards  in  your 
<il  strict,  allotting  to  each  one  the  number  you  think  best. 

^ixth.  Make  a  careful  estimate  of  the  seating  capacity  of  the  buildings,  and  do  not 
l>^it  desks  in  buildings  where  they  will  not  be  safely  and  securely  carea  for. 
Yours,  truly, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Commissioner, 


August  27,  1901. 
T'o  the  Supervisors: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  some  of  you  have  been  lending  and 
l>orrowing  books  from  each  other  on  memorandum  receipt.  The  result  of  this  is 
ttiat  the  accounts  'of  the  supervisors  become  complicated  and  the  department  has 
difl^culty  in  locating  its  projjerty. 

Hereafter  no  supervisor  will  borrow  or  receive  goods  from  another  supervisor  with- 
out permission  from  this  department,  and  in  general  this  practice  should  be  avoided 
*od  requisition  made  directly  here  for  all  supplies  and  books  needed  in  your  district. 
We  are  arranging  now  to  ship  you  the  supplies  for  the  school  year  beginning  Sep- 
tember 30.  It  IS  the  purpose  of  the  department  to  send  you  early  in  September  a 
complete  equipment  of  supplies  for  your  schools,  and  it  is  my  desire  that  you  arrange 
.  to  have  these  distributed  tnroughout  your  district  to  the  schools  before  the  st^hool 
year  begins.     Plan  to  do  this  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  the  department. 

See  to  it  now  that  the  new  schools  allotted  to  your  various  districts  are  properly 
*^rranged  for.  Do  not  delay  this  at  all.  We  wish  to  have  every  school  opened  on 
<=ime. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Commismoner, 


August  28,  1901. 
^o  the  Supervisors: 

.  On  and  after  September  1  supervisors  will  not  leave  their  territory  without  permis- 
®*on  from  the  department.  Tnis  order  is  nia<ie  necessarv  in  order  that  the  depart- 
^^^nt  maj;  know  exactly  where  to  find  a  supervisor  at  any  time  that  the  work  demands 
*^ is  attention.  If  for  any  reason  a  supervisor  has  occasion  to  leave  his  district,  appli- 
cation should  be  made  directly  to  this  department  in  order  that  a  record  of  nis 
^■^>Bencefl  may  be  kept  here. 

Respectfully,  yours,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Commissioner, 

,^  September  6,  1901. 

"■  ^  the  Supervisors: 

'I'his  morning  I  have  received  letters  from  different  supervisors  stating  that  the 
^l^ly  difficulty  in  opening  all  the  schools  allotted  to  the  different  municipalities  is  the 
?!^xx;ity  of  teachers.  Please  announce  to  your  school  boards  now  that  the  exaniina- 
^^ong  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Normal  School  on  September  18,  19,  20, 
^*^<i  21;  that  immediately  thereafter  a  large  group  of  young  teachers  wilU^^N^WaW^ 
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for  these  vacancies,  and  I  would  advise  boards  to  defer  action  until  such  time  as  these 
candidates  can  lay  their  certificates  before  them.     If  they  nominate  to  us  we  can 
approve  within  twenty-four  hours  and  return  the  nominations. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Comndsstoner. 


CiRCULAB  No.   1. 

September  20,  1901. 
To  the  Su2>ei'f'isor8: 

During  the  pre.<»ent  school  year  sui)ervi8or8  will  sell  no  books  or  supplies  under  any 
circumstances  unless  st)e(;ifically  ordered  to  do  so  by  this  department. 

In  graded  systems  of  schools*  I  would  suggest  thai  you  take  the  receipt  of  the  prin- 
cipal for  all  the  supplies  of  the  schools  in  his  city  and  hold  him  j)ersonally  respon- 
sible to  you  for  their  proper  distribution  among  the  grades  and  their  return  to  you 
at  the  eiid  of  the  year. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Commissioner. 


Circular  No.  6. 


September  26,  1901. 


To  Sujtermors  and  Teachers  of  AgricuUxiral  Schools: 

The  agricultural  schools  will  open  on  Monday  next  wherever  the  buildings  are 
completed,  and  teachers  for  these  schools  have  been  assigned  by  Mr.  Heckman  and 
will  report  to  their  work  at  the  proper  time.  A  word  concerning  the  course  of  study 
for  these  schools. 

It  is  iutendeil  that  one-half,  approximately,  of  the  time  of  the  children  shall  be 
spent  in  tilling  the  soil  around  the  schoolhouse.  For  that  purpose  two  thin^  are 
essential  in  addition  to  the  experience  and  ecjuipment  of  the  teacher.  First,  suitable 
tools.  Some  of  the  schools  already  have  them;  others  will  receive  them  as  soon  aa 
they  are  received  from  New  York*  They  were  ordered  long  ago  and  are  due  here 
not  later  than  this  week.  Second,  a  course  of  study.  A  course  of  study  for  the 
agricultural  department  of  these  schools  is  now  being  prepared  and  will  go  to  the 
press  this  week.  It  should  reach  you  within  ten  days  of  the  opening  of  your  school. 
Until  this  course  of  study  for  the  agricultural  department  arrives  I  would  suggest 
that  vou  conduct  the  school  as  you  would  any  other  school,  teaching  the  children  to 
be  oDedient,  ortierly,  and  thoughtful,  giving  them  lessons  from  the  books  in  your 
possession  in  reading  and  writing.and  arithmetic  and  such  other  studies  as  you'find 
the  pupils  of  your  grade  capable  of  receiving.  Seeds  for  these  schools  have  already 
been  sent  to  the  supervisors,  with  instructions  to  deliver  them  to  the  schools  when 
they  open. 

I  wish  now  to  add  that  more  depends  upon  the  success  of  these  schools  than  upon 
any  other  feature  of  our  elementary  work.  I  want  boys  and  girls  to  be  received  into 
the  school  who  are  old  enough  to  work  during  the  morning  hours  in  the  ground. 
Probably  no  child  under  9  or  10  years  of  age  snould  be  adinitte<i,  and  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  take  from  all  the  gradeil  schools  near  you,  if  necessary,  such  pupils  as  should 
attend  the  agricultural  school. 

In  laying  out  the  plot  of  ground,  assign  to  each  child  a  section  which  that  child 
will  work  exclusively. 

A  little  diplomacy  on  your  part  will  secure  the  plowing  of  the  ground  by  the 
municipality,  and,  I  hope,  the  fencing  thereof.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  front  part 
of  the  ground  l>e  decorated  with  plants  and  with  native  shrubs,  in  order  that  the 
school  may  be  made  attractive  and  beautiful. 

I^t  us  see  what  agricultural  education  can  become  in  Porto  Rico. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Commissioner. 


Circular  No.  7. 

October  1,  1901. 
To  the  Su})en*isors. 

Gentlemen:  All  the  S(!hool8  of  this  island  should  have  been  opened  on  Monday 

last.     Where  they  were  not  opene^l  on  time  you  will  please  report  on  the  blank  fur- 

Dlshed  you  for  Hiat  purpose  the  number  oi  days  that  the  school  was  ai^tually  opened 
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during  this  school  month,  in  order  that  all  the  teachers  may  be  paid  for  the  actual 
teaching  tendered  daring  the  month. 

In  distributing  supplies  in  your  district  bear  in  mind  that  the  alcalde  generally  is 
willing  to  hiniish  transportation  of  these  supplies  free  of  cost.  Keep  the  expense  to 
the  lowest  possible  margin.  It  cost  too  much  last  year  to  distribute  the  supplies  to 
the  schools,  and  I  want  a  better  showing  this  vear. 

If  the  boards  refuse  or  fail  to  opeu  all  the  schools  allowed  on  time,  you  will  please 
comply  with  section  5,  on  page  22,  of  the  school  law,  seeing  that  every  step  or  that 
section  is  properly  carried  out.  If  you  appoint  a  teacher  under  that  section,  report 
the  fact  to  us  at  once,  and  see  to  it  that  any  teacher  appointed  by  you  holds  a  legal 
certificate  under  the  law.  No  substitute  teacher  can  teach  in  the  schools  unless  such 
sabstitute  holds  a  legal  certificate. 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commmioner  of  Education, 


Circular  No.  15. 

October  16,  1901. 
To  the  Supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  The  schools  are  now  opened  longenoueh  for  us  to  begin  to  form  some 
definite  idea  of  their  organization  and  strength.  Wherever  in  your  judgment  you 
see  conditions  that  ought  to  be  corrected — conditions  which  I  could  help  to  correct — 
do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  at  once  the  exact  facts  in  these  cases,  and  if  necessary  I  will 
take  the  matter  up  and  push  it  with  all  possible  dispatch.  I  am  esi)ecially  deter- 
mined that  every  child  in  the  public  schools  in  this  island  shall  have  all  the  books 
and  supplies  necessary  for  him  to  pursue  his  education  properly.  On  this  point  I 
wish  to  urge  two  matters: 

First.  S^  to  it  that  no  books  or  supplies  are  held  by  you  in  your  office  that  ought 
to  be  in  the  schools.  Last  year  some  children  suffered  from  the  lack  of  certain 
books  which  were  left  stored  in  the  suj)ervisor'8  office  unused.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  if  I  should  ever  find  that  such  a  thing  as  that  is  done  in  Porto  Rico. 

Second.  I  an  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  children  should  have  all  the  reading 
matter  necessary  for  them  to  gain  a  fair  judgriient  of  the  world  and  the  mastery  of 
both  the  Spanish  and  English  languages.  Will  you  see  to  it  that  an  abundance  of 
reading  matter  in  both  languages  is  placed  in  every  school.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
to  be  prodigal  with  the  property  of  the  Government,  but  I  would  rather  that  the 
child  should  have  an  abundance  of  material  than  that  it  should  be  said  of  the 
department  that  it  hindered  the  progress  of  any  child  because  of  the  lack  of  proper 
equipment. 

If  you  have  not  suflicient  books  to  accomplish  this  result  make  your  requisition 
directly  to  the  department  now.  I  am  anxious  especially  to  know  the  progress 
made  in  the  Englisn  language,  in  order  that  I  may  report  that  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  naturally  measure  our  work  largely  from  this  point  of  view. 

Are  you  having  English  taught  in  all  your  schools? 

Are  the  children  making  progress  in  the  languajge? 

Can  you  by  increasing  the  equipment  add  to  this  result? 

A  new  course  of  study  is  about  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  be  used  together  with 
rules  governing  principals  of  schools  in  the  near  future. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commmioner  of  Education. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PENSION  CLERK. 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Octubre  2  de  190 U 
Hon.  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Comiationado  de  EducaciSny  Puerto  Rico. 

Se^or:  Tengo  el  honor  de  dar  cumpliiniento  d  su  orden  verbal,  referente  al  informe 
que  interesa  sobre  los  llainados  "fondosde  pensiones'*  del  macristerio  de  primera 
ensefianza  de  Puerto  Rico,  liraitilndome  en  gracia  A  la  brevedaa  d  los  hechos  mds 
salientes,  respecto  d  su  creaci6n,  administracion,  resultados  y  estado  actual. 

El  primero  de  Febrero  del  afio  1894,  expidio  el  Gobierno  Espafiol  un  Real  Decreto, 
por  ei  cual  se  establecfa  un  **fondo"  para  asegurar  la  subsistencia  del  maestro  que 
resultara  imposibilitado,  ya  ffsioamente  6  por  edad,  para  coiitvivvjfiLT  et\  ^  ^\et^£vsv<i  ^^ 
«u  profe8i6n,  asf  como  la  de  su  viuda  y  huerfanos.    Eata  \e^  eorciievvLb  ^  x^vt  ^  v^~ 
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mero  de  Julio  del  mismo  alio,  publicdndoee  lo8  refflamentos  que  habfan  de  flervir 
para  su  ejecuci6n.  Desde  esa  lecha  se  descont6  al  maeetro  que  desempefiaba  una 
escuela  en  el  concepto  de  propietario,  el  3  por  cienta  Bobre  su  sueldo.  Los  maeetroe 
que  servfan  escuelas  en  el  concepto  de  interinos,  percibfan  86I0  la  mitad  del  sueldo 
sefialado  al  propietario,  y  la  otra  mitad  ingresaba  en  el  *'fondo  de  pensiones.''  Tam- 
bi^n  ingresaban  fntegraniente  las  cantidades  asignadas  en  los  presupuestos  municipalee 
ptara  escuelas,  cuando  ^stas  permanecfan  cerrad^^,  y  el  10  por  ciento  sobre  las  con- 
signaciones  para  material.  El  percibo  ^  ingreso  de  estas  sumas  correspond  (a  d  loe 
municipios,  pues  estas  corixtraciones  eran  las  que  satislacfan  las  aten clones  todas  del 
profesorado  primario  de  Puerto  Rico.  De  este  modo  y  con  una  8ubvenci6n  de  $4,00G 
moneda  provincial,  oue  figuraba  anualmente  en  los  presupuestos  de  esta  isla,  desdc 
que  empez6  d  regir  el  referido  Real  Deere  to,  hasta  el  cambio  de  nacionalidad,  formd- 
ronse  los  citados  *'  fondos  de  jubiiaciones  y  pensiones.''  En  Puerto  Rico  existfa  una 
junta  provincial,  administradora  de  esos  "fondos,**  dependiendo  en  absoluto  de  otra 
llamaaa  "central,"  establecida  en  Madrid.  Sin  orden  de  toa  no  poiifa  disponerse 
de  cantidad  alguna.  En  la  referida  junta  radicaba  el  derecho  de  conceder  las  jubiia- 
ciones y  pensiones  y  era  la  que  autorizaba  los  pagos  (jue  debfan  efectuarse. 

Delx)  nacer  constar  que  esas  sumas  de  $4,000  asignadas  por  subvenci6n  anual, 
fueron  giradas  d  la  junta  central  en  Madrid,  por  los  gobemadores  espafioles,  i 
excepcion  linicamente  de  la  del  afio  de  1896-97,  que  iugr^  en  el  Banco  Espafiol  d€ 
esta  isla,  donde  se  hallaban  situados  los  fondos  de  los  maestros. 

El  dfa  10  de  Septiembre  de  1898,  ya  en  las  postrimerfas  de  la  dominaci6n  espafiola 
en  esta  isla,  el  Gobemador  General  Macfas  orden6  al  Secretario  del  Despacbo  de 
Fomento,  la  entrega  de  los  fondos  del  magisterio  existentes,  en  cumplimiento  d€ 
orden  cablegrdfica  que  recibiera  de  su  Gobiemo  en  Madrid.  Esta  orden  fu^  cumplida, 
entrcgando  un  check  d  favor  del  referido  Gobemante  y  contra  el  Banco  Espafiol  d€ 
Puerto  Rico,  por  la  suma  de  $30,682.10  moneda  provincial,  saldo  entonces  existent^ 
en  dicho  estaolecimiento  bancario.  Pocos  dfas  despu^s  de  esa  fecha,  informado  el 
mismo  Gobiemo  que  en  la  Tesorerfa  de  Hacienda  de  esta  isla  existfan  otroe  valoroe 
en  "cartas  de  pago,"  procedentes  de  ingresos  hechos  por  di versos  municipios,  en 
distintas  aduanas  de  la  isla,  d  favor  de  los  fondos  de  pensiones,  no  hechos  aiin  efec- 
tivos  para  su  ingreso  en  el  Banco  Espafiol,  orden6  fueran  realizados  los  referidoc 
valores,  recogiendo  igualmente  su  montante  de  $6,558.73  moneda  provincial,  que 
unido  al  retirado  del  Banco  Espafiol,  forma  un  total  de  $37,240.83.  De  esta  suma 
devolvi6  el  General  Macfas  al  Secretario  del  Despacho  de  Fomento  $3,093.53,  eo 
atenci6n  d  no  haber  quedado  un  solo  centavo  para  satisfacer  las  pensiones  y  jubiia- 
ciones que  vencfan  el  30  del  mismo  mes.  Resulta  pues,  que  deducidos  de  loc 
$37,240.83,  los  $3,093.53,  la  cantidad  recogida  por  el  Gobiemo  Esi)aflol  fi^  de 
$34,147.30  moneda  provincial. 

Tambi^n  es  deudor  el  Gobiemo  Espafiol  d  estos  fondos,  de  otras  sumas,  cuva 
ascendencia  no  pude  precisarse,  porgue  depende  del  resultado  que  ofrezca  la  liqulda- 
ci6n  final  de  cuentas  con  los  municipios.  Algunos  al  reclamdreeles  el  saldo,  que 
segdn  los  libros  resultan  adeudar,  han  justifica<io  con  documentos  legales  habei 
ingresado  en  sus  respectivas  aduanas,  cantidades  que  no  figuran  abonadas  y  qoe 
recibi6  la  Tesorerfa  de  Hacienda,  como  departamento  central  que  era  de  la  recauda- 
cion  de  rentas  de  la«  aduanas  de  la  isla.  De  estas  cantidades  no  se  tenfa  conoci- 
miento  alguno,  pues  los  municipios,  al  efectuar  tales  ingresos  olvidaron  participarlo 
d  esta  oficina  y  remitir  el  comprobante  como  era  costumbre,  para  con  ^l  exigir  el 
pago  d  la  Tesorerfa  de  Hacienda.  Al  Hon.  Secretario  Civil,  jefe  illtimamente  de 
dicno  centro,  se  hicierou  las  reclamaciones  de  esta  indole,  como  resultantee  de  la 
liquidacion  de  cuenta  con  los  municipios,  persiguiendo  el  fin  de  que  dichas  canti< 
(iados  fuesen  incluidas  en  el  exi>edientede  reclamaci6n  d  Espafla,  iniciado  por  dicho 
centro,  d  causa  de  otras  sumas  de  las  cuales  tambi^n  dispuso  el  Gobiemo  Eepanol, 
al  evacuar  Quia  j)laza. 

El  saldo  por  balance  de  las  cuentas  de  los  municipios  de  esta  isla  d  favor  del 
"fondo  de  pensiones"  arroja  la  suma  de  $21,991.48  moneda  actual.  Esta  cantidad  no 
puede  con  siderarse  exacta,  pues  si  bien  muchos  municipios  han  respondido  d  la 
aclaracion  de  cuentas,  dejando  lijos  los  saldos  de  conformidad,  con  otros  han  sidofl 
inutiles  trnios  los  esfuerzos  hechos  tendentes  d  ese  fin,  pero  puede  aaegurarse  que  poco 
diferird  esa  suma  del  verdadero  saldo. 

Adjunto  a<*ompaflo  un  esta<.lo  deniositrativo  del  movimiento  habido  en  el  fondo  de 
pensiones  desde  primero  de  Julio  del  aflo  1900  al  primero  de  igual  mes  del  corriente 
afio.     El  saldo  en  dicha  fecha  es  de  $4,845.27  moneda  americana. 
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Etkuh  demostralivo  del  movimiento  hahido  en  elfondo  de  pensiones  desde  d  r  de  Julio  de 
1900  al  P  de  JtUio  de  1901. 

[Moneda  actual.] 

Saldo  exiatente  en  caja  el  P  de  Jalio  de  1900 $7,678.35 

Ingresoe  ocurridoa 45. 98 

$7,724.33 

Efectivo  pagadoel  30  de  Septiembre  del  900  d  pensionistas  y  jubi- 

ladoe 510.00 

i&ctivo  pagado  el  30  de  Diciembre  de  1900d  pensionistas  vjubi- 

ladoe \ 510.00 

Efectivo  pagado  el  30  de  Marzo  de  1901  d  pensionistas  y  jubila- 

dofl 499.20 

Efectivo  pagado  el  30  de  Junio  de  1901  i,  pensionistas  y  jubilados .    1, 359. 86 

2,879.06 

Saldo  de  conformidad  con  la  cuenta  del  Seflor  Auditor  el 
P  de  Julio  de  1901 4,845.27 

Jubilado  doe  profesores  mds,  el  30  de  Septiembre  se  bizo  la  requi8ici6n  por  $662.20 
moneda  actual  para  satisfacer  el  trimestre  terminado  ese  dfa,  y  son  los  siguientes: 

Seipo  Ramirez  de  Arellano,  Afiasco $72. 00 

Bamona  Zorafda  de  Rivera,  Hatillo 45. 00 

Herodia  L.  de  Catell6n,  Mayaguez 72. 00 

Manuel  Pirdellas.  Fajardo 22.50 

Aureliana  Col6n  Ortiz,  Aibonito 33. 60 

Jnana  Nin  y  Martfnez,  San  Juan 10. 80 

Maria  Milagros  Nin  y  Martfnez,  San  Juan 10. 80 

Joeefai  Nin  y  Martfnez,  San  Juan 10. 80 

Juan  Santos  Hemdndez,  Gurabo 22. 50 

Sinfoposa  Garcfa,  Bayam6n 36.00 

JoflSR.  Torralbes,  Rfo  Grande 6.00 

Isabel  Quifiones,  New  York 60.00 

Emiliano  J.  Dfaz,  San  Juan 75.60 

Maria  Concepci6n  Rivera  de  Santiago,  Aguada 10.80 

Maria  Francisca  Santiago,  Aguada 3. 60 

Maria  Santiago,  Aguada 3.60 

Matilde  Santiago,  Aguada 3.60 

Joana  Marfa  Ortiz  de  Camaebo,  Yauco 15. 00 

Koperta  de  la  Cruz  Camaebo,  Yauco 3.  75 

Maria  Claudia  Antonia  Camaebo,  Yauco 3. 75 

Maria  Sotera  Aurora  Camaebo,  Yauco 3. 75 

ftuna  Teresa  de  Jesds  Camaebo,  Yauco 3.  75 

EUdio  J.  Vega  (1  mes24dfas,  d  $105  el  trimestre) 63.00 

Jnana  Hem£idez  de  Ndfiez,  Humacao 35. 00 

MarfaNdfiez,  Humacao 11.67 

Carmen  Nrifiez,  Humiacao 11.67 

Gabina  Ndfiez,  Humacao 11. 66 

Total 662.20 

Al  cerrar  este  informe  be  de  bacer  coiistar  que  las  primeras  leyes  escolaree  dictadas 
por  el  Gobiemo  Americano  y  que  empezarou  d  regir  el  primeVo  de  Julio  de  1899, 
unprimieron  nuevos  derroteros  al  magisterio  puertorriquef\o,  anulando  en  absohito 
jaor)^izaci6n  que  basta  entonces  tuvo.  Dej6  de  existir  la  propiedad  ^  interinidad  de 
"fi  escuelas,  por  la  libre  contratacion  del  maestro  y  los  pajjos  emi)ezaron  d  haoerse 
por  el  tesoro  insular.  El  "fondo  de  pensiones,'*  con  esta  reforma,  peniio  el  ingreso 
<*el  importe  de  las  escuelas  vacantee,  el  de  las  desempefladas  interinaniente  y  el  10 
Ppr  ciento  sobre  las  consignaciones  por  material,  quedando  linicamente  el  tanto  por 
jento  sobre  el  sueldo  del  maestro.  Dicbas  leyes  est*olares  iijaron  el  5  por  ciento 
oe  descuento  sobre  el  haber  personal  del  magisterio,  ma^^  d  los  i>riineros  maestros  d 
Scenes  se  pretendi6  bacerseles  tales  descuentos,  protestaron  de  v\  ante  el  Gol)ernador 
^litar  de  la  isla  y  qued6  tal  precepto  derogado.  Es  decir  que  desde  el  primero  de 
Julio  de  1899,  no  na  babido  ingreso  alguno  por  nuevos  descuentos,  i>ero  no  babiendo 
*yo  derogado  el  Real  Decreto  de  l**  de  Febrero  de  1894,  esta  ley  ha  continuado  en 
^*8or  concedi^ndose  jubilacion  y  pensi6n  d  cuautos  las  eoliciten,  coxi  ^^VT\e\s^  m-visrJb.Tv 
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a  le^  y  reglamentos  vigentes,  prefiriendo  en  todos  los  casos,  d  los  que  dec 
justieia,  demueetren  inenos  medioe  de  subsistencia,  dado  el  estado  exoepcioi: 
referidoB  **fondo8." 
De  Ud.  muy  respetuoeamente,  Abelardo  Gonzalez  Fo» 

Pension 


STATISTICAL  REPORT  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  FROM  OCTOBE 
TO  JUNE,  1901,  INCLUSIVE. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  Hon.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  commissioner  of  ec 

Cony  Sturgis,  Statistical 
August  24,  1901. 


Table  1. — Report  for  all  the  schools  in  the  island  for  the  year. 
[Compiled  from  monthly  reports  of  supervisors  and  teachers.] 

1.  Total  population  of  the  island 05 

2.  Total  school  population  of  the  island 32 

3.  Number  of  school  districts  in  the  island 

4.  Number  of  supervisors  in  the  island 

6.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  island 

6.  Number  of  local  scnool  boards  in  the  island 

7.  Number  of  members  of  each  local  school  board 

8.  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  132;  girls,  71 ;  mixed,  528; 

night,  2) 

9.  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 

10.  Average  number  of  schools  per  district  during  year 

11.  NumlSr  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  year  (town  120, 

rural  387) 

12.  Average  number  of  American  teachers  employed  each  month 

13.  Average  number  of  teachers  employed  each  month  (total) 

14.  Number  of  teachers  employed  at  end  of  year: 

White- 
Males  461 

Females 235 

Colored —    - 

Males 41 

Females 31 

Total- 
Males  502 

Females 266 

15.  Average  number  of  teachers  per  district  during  year 

16.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year: 

White- 
Males  489 

Females 250 

Colored- 
Males  42 

Females 31 

Total- 
Males  531 

Females 281 

17.  Total  number  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year 
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18.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 

White- 
Males  15,542 

Females 8,763 

24,305 

Colored — 

Males 5,695 

Females 3,802 

9, 497 

Total- 
Males  21,237 

Females 12,565 

33,802 

19.  Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  each  nionth  during  year 31, 172. 5 

20.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  vear 44. 5 

21.  Average  number  of  pupils  per  district  (iuring  year 1, 948. 3 

22.  Average  total  attendance  j)er  month  per  school 646 

23.  Average  daily  attendance  in  the  whole  island  during  year 23, 452. 8 

24.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 33. 5 

25.  Average  daily  attendance  per  district  during  jrear 1, 465. 8 

26.  Total  number  of  weeks  schools  were  kept  during  year 36 

27.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 171. 5 

28.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  schools 3. 5 

29.  Per  cent  of  school  population  enrolled  in  schools 10. 5 

30.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 75 

31.  Per  cent  of  school  population  attendinc:  daily 7.2 

32.  Per  cent  of  colored  pupils  in  total  enrollment 28 

33.  Per  cent  of  colored  teachers  in  total  number  employed 9 

34.  Per  cent  increase  in  enrollment  from  year  1899 31 

35.  Proportion  of  men  in  teaching  force.  /. 65 

36.  Estunated  value  of  all  school  property $213, 465. 97 

37.  Average  cost  of  schools  per  pupil  enrolled $13. 33 

38.  Average  cost  of  schools  per  pupil  attending |19. 21 

39.  Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers $37. 75 

Table  2. — Per  cent  of  increase  in  the  foUouring  points  f(yr  all  schools  in  the  island^  year 

ending  June  21^  1901. 

Per  cent. 

^.  Number  of  schools  in  the  island 20 

2-  Kumber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  island 37 

3.    Average  enrollment  per  school 13 

^-    Average  daily  attendance  per  school 15 

J*    -Average  daily  attendance  m  the  whole  island 38 

^-    ^uml^r  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools 16 

'•    Total  number  of  teachers  employed 21. 5 

Number  of  male  teachers  emploved 17 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 31. 6 

Number  of  American  teachers  employed 93 

Number  of  native  teachers  employed 15. 9 

*5^ABLE  3. — Beportfor  district  No,  i,  San  Juan,  for  the  year  ending  June  21,  1901. 
[W.  H.  Armstrong,  supervisor.] 

^*    'X'otal  population  of  the  district 32, 048 

••     dumber  of  municiimlities  hi  the  district 1 

^-     dumber  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (bovs,  7;  girls,  3;  mixed,  20; 

.  night,  1) : 31 

^-     -Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 28. 9 

^*    ^^umb«r  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  }ear  (town,  2;  rural,  4)  6 

^'    Average  number  of  teachers  employed  each  nionth 34 

^*    ^umbSr  of  American  teacrhers  employed  during  year 5 

*•    Total  niunber  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year: 
White- 
Males 6 

Females 22 

^'^ 

9127—01 10 
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8.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year — Continued. 

Colored — 

Males 4 

Females 8 

Total- 
Males 10 

Females 30 

9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year; 

White- 
Males 355 

Females ^ 341 

Colored — 

Males 394 

Females 273 

Total- 
Males 749 

Females 614 

1, 

10.  Average  monthly  enrollment 1, 

11.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  year 

12.  Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  school 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  durine  year 

14.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 

15.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 

16.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  schools 

Table  4. — Report  for  district  No,  2,  Rio  PiedraSy  for  the  year  ending  June  21  ^ . 
[W.  V.  RobbinA,  supervlaor.] 

1.  Total  population  of  the  district 4J 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  district 

3.  Number  of  schools  oi)en  at  end  of  year  (boys,  8;  girls,  3;  mixed,  25) . .  . 

4.  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 

5.  Numl^r  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  year  (town,  7;  rural,  21 ) 

6.  Average  number  of  teachers  emploved  each  month 

7.  NumtSr  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year 

8.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year: 

White- 
Males *. 24 

Females 11 

Colored — 

Males 1 

Females 1 

Total- 
Males 25 

Females 12 


Nimil>er  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 
White- 
Males 595 

Females 267 

Coloreii — 

Males 481 

Females 271 

Total- 
Males 1,076 

Females 538 

1 
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10.  Avenge  monthly  enrollment 1,477.2 

11.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  year 43. 7 

12.  Average  total  attenaance  each  month  per  school 620 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  auring  year 32 

14.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  dunng  year 168. 2 

15.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 73 

16.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrollea  in  schools 3.6 

Table  5. — Report  for  district  No.  S^  Fajardo,  for  the  year  ending  June  £lj  1901, 
[Edgar  L.  Hill,  supervisor.] 

1.  Total  population  of  the  district 40,020 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  district 3 

3.  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  14;  girls,  9;  mixed,  13). .  36 

4.  Average  niunber  of  schools  open  each  month 36.9 

5.  Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  year  ( town,  10 ;  rural,  19 )  29 

6.  Average  number  of  teachers  employed  each  month 37 

7.  Numl]«r  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year 6 

S.   Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year: 

White- 
Males 28 

Females i 13 

41 

^-    liumber  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 

White- 
Males 764 

Females 439 

1,203 

Colored — 

Males 287 

Females 160  * 

447 

Total- 
Males 1,051 

Females 599 

1'^ 

'J-   Average  monthly  enrollment 1, 629. 9 

**•    Average  enrollment  per  school 'during  year 44. 9 

J*-   Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  school 675. 9 

P-   Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 34. 4 

*^«    Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 174 

*^-   Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 76. 5 

^^*    Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  schools 4 

Table  6. — Report  for  district  No.  4y  Humacaoy  for  the  year  ending  June  21^  1901. 

[S.  J.  Reiser,  supervisor.] 

J-    Total  population  of  the  district 43,289 

2-    Xumber  of  municipalities  in  the  district 4 

^-    jS^umber  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  11 ;  girls,  6;  mixed,  20) . .  37 

^-    Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 35. 9 

^-    NumTOr  of  buildings  in  use  for  schooln  at  end  of  year  ( town,  5 ;  rural,  19) .  24 

5'    Average  number  of  teachers  einploved  each  month 39 

*  •    dumber  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year 7 

^-    Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year: 
White- 
Males 27 

Females 16 

43 

Colored — 

Males 2 

Females 1 

3 

Total- 
Males 29 

Fem  a  1  es VI 

^ 
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9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 
White- 
Males 782 

Females ,      488 

Colored — 

Males 326 

Females 205 

Total- 
Males 1,108 

Females 693 

10.  Average  monthly  enrollment '. 

11.  Average  monthly  enrollment  per  school  during  year 

12.  Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  school 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 

1 4.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 

15.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 

16.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  schools 

Table  7. — Report  for  district  No.  5,  Caguaa,  for  the  year  ending  June  21,  19* 
[J.  C.  Huff,  supervisor.] 

1.  Total  population  of  the  district 7] 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  district 

3.  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  12;  girls,  5;  mixed,  40) . . 

4.  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 

5.  Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  year  (town,  9;  rural,  31 ) . 
*  6.  Average  number  of  teachers  employed  each  month 

7.  Number  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year 

8.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year: 

White- 
Males  45 

Females 13 

Coloretl — 

Males 2 

Females 1 

Total- 
Males  47 

Females 14 

9.  Number  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 

White- 
Males 1,482 

Females 646 

2 

Colored — 

Males 181 

Females 127 

Total- 
Males 1,663 

Females 773 

2 

10.  Average  monthly  enrollment 2 

11 .  Average  monthly  enrollment  per  school  during  year 

12.  Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  school 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  per  sc^hool  during  year 

14.  Average  number  of  days  each  sch(X)l  kept  during  ye&r 

15.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 

16.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  schools 
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Tablb  8. — Report  for  district  No.  6,  Gna  yama,  for  the  year  aiding  June  21,  1901. 
[George  W.  Moore,  nuperviwr.] 

X-  Total  population  of  the  district 45, 589 

2-  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  district 6 

3-  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  13;  girls,  8;  mixed,  17) . .  38 

4-  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 35.  7 

d.   Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  year  (town,  9;  rural,  18) .  27 

B-   Average  number  of  teachers  employed  each  month 36 

7.    NamMr  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year 7 

B.    Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year: 

White- 
Males 25 

Females 10 

35 

Colored — 

Males 2 

Females 3 

5 

Total- 
Males 27 

Females 13 

40 

^-    jNuDiber  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year  : 

White- 
Males 516 

Females 331 

847 

Colored — 

Males 450 

Females 283 

733 

Total- 
Males 966 

Females 614 

1,580 

jj*  Average  monthly  enrollment 1, 457. 5 

**•  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  year 41. 4 

Jj-  Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  school 573. 6 

ri'  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 29. 5 

j  ••  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 173. 5 

lA    ^®^  ^^^^  ^^  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 71 

*^-  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  schools 3. 4 

Table  9. — Report  for  district  No.  7,  Coamol,for  the  year  ending  June  21,  1901. 

[8.  W.  Eckman,  supervlaor.] 

J-  Total  population  of  the  district 83,186 

^-  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  district 5 

2"  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  3;  girls,  2;  mixed,  53)..  58 

*•  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 54. 2 

^-  Numl^r  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  year  ( town,  8 ;  rural,  36) .  44 

^-  Average  number  of  teachers  emploved  each  month 55 

^»  Number  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year 7 

^*  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employeil  during  year: 
White- 
Males  47 

Females 11 

58 

Colored — 

Males * 4 

Females 2 

6 

Total- 
Males 51 

Females \^ 

^ 
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9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 
White- 
Males - 1,375 

Females 750 

S 

Colored — 

Males 476 

Females  ...  264 

Total- 
Males 1,851 

Females 1,014 

1 

10.  Average  monthly  enrollment i 

11.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  year 

12.  Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  school 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  durins  year 

14.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 

15.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 

16.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  si^hools 

Table  10. — Report  for  district  No.  8,  Ptmce^  for  the  year  ending  June  ;?7,  191 
[Joan  L.  Ankrom,  supervisor.] 

1.  Total  population  of  district bl 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  district 

3.  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year,  all  mixed 

4.  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 

5.  Numlj^ir  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  year  (town,  7;  rural,23) . 

6.  Average  number  ol  teachers  employed  each  month 

7.  NumtSr  of  American  teachers  employed  during  jrear 

8.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year: 

White- 
Males 28 

Females 22 

Colored — 

Males 3 

Females , 4 

Total- 
Males 31 

Females 26 

9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 

White- 
Males  4 732 

Females 480 

1 

Colored — 

Males 464 

Females 404 

Total- 
Males  1,196 

Females 884 

5 

10.  Average  monthly  enrollment 2 

11.  Average  monthly  enrollment  per  school  during  year 

12.  Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  school 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 

14.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 

15.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 

16.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  schools 
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Tablb  11. — Report  for  dUtrict  No.  .9,  YaucOf  for  the  year  ending  June  ^ly  1901, 

[Chas.  E.  Foote.  supervisor.] 

1.  Total  population  of  the  district 59,348 

S.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  district 4 

-3.  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  2;  mixed,  44) 46 

-#.  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 43 

-S.  Number  of  buildinss  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  year  ( town,  7 ;  rural,  23 ) .  30 

^.  Average  number  of  teachers  emploved  each  month 46 

'y,  Numter  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year 7 

.S-  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  vear: 
White— 

?*v  f  Males 35 

i-^  Females 14 

V  49 

tT^  Colored — 

Males 1 

Total - 

Males 36 

Females 14 

50 

O-    Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 

White- 
Males 913 

Females 607 

1,520 

Colored — 

Males 483 

Females 314 

797 

Total- 
Males 1,396 

Females 921 

.^                                                                                                            2,317 

jj'*  Average  monthly  enrollment 2, 119 

J^-  Average  monthly  enrollment  per  school  during  year 48 

*  J  -  Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  school 731 

j^-  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 38 

*£  -  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 1 70 

I*  -  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily .       77 

^*»  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  schools 3 

^^-^^LE  12. — Report  for  district  No.  10 y  San  German^  for  the  year  ending  June  21^  19C 

[Paul  G.  Miller,  siiper\'isor.] 

^-      Total  population  of  the  district 53, 501 

^^      Number  of  municipalities  in  the  district 4 

**      Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  8;  girls,  3;  mixed,  29) . .  40 

^*      Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 39 

^*      Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  year  ( town,  6 ;  rural,  19 ) .  25 

^  •      Average  number  of  teachers  emploved  each  month 40 

-  ^ *      Number  of  American  teachers  employed  during  jrear 7 

w|          o^      Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  vear: 
White- 
Males....'. 23 

Females 17 

t.«^  I  40 

i.»Atl  Colored— 

C|  Males 2 

^Jo  I  Females 2 

4 

Total- 
Males 25 

Females 19 

\\ 
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9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 
White— 

Males 879 

Females 622 

Colored — 

Males 252 

Females 182 

Total- 
Males 1,131 

Females 804 

10.  Average  monthly  enrollment 

11.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  year 

12.  Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  school 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 

14.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year ^ 

15.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 

16.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  schools 

Table  13. — Report  for  district  No,  11,  Mayagtiez,  for  the  year  ending  June  :?i, 
[John  Mellowes,  supervisor.] 

1.  Total  population  of  the  district 6; 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  district 

8.  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  7;  girls,  6;  mixed,  41).. 

4.  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 

5.  NumlSr  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  year  (town,  7;  rural, 

29) 

6.  Average  number  of  teachers  employed  each  month 

7.  Number  of  Ameriam  teachers  employed  during  year 

8.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year: 

White- 
Males 32 

Females 23 

Colored — 

Males 1 

Females 3 

Total- 
Males 33 

Females 26 

9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  vear: 

White- 
Males 1,112 

Females 860 

] 

Colored — 

Males 382 

Females .  254 

Total- 
Males 1,494 

Females 1, 114 

( 

~^— ^^—    d 

10.  Average  monthly  enrollment J 

11.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  year 

12.  Average  total  attendance  each  month  i>er  school 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 

14.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 

15.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 

16.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  schools 
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Tabls  14. — Export  for  district  No,  12,  AffuadiUa,  for  the  year  ending  June  £1,  1901. 
[Wm.  R.  O'Nell,  supen'isor.] 

1.  Total  population  of  the  district 63,874 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  district 5 

3.  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  3;  girls,  2;  mixed,  42) . .  47 

4.  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 46. 3^ 

^.  Number  of  buildines  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  year  (town,  6;  rural,  28 )  34 

^.  Average  number  oi  teachers  employed  each  month 47 

7.  Number  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year 6 

£.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year: 

White- 
Males 34 

Females 15 

49 

Colored — 

Males a 

Total- 
Males 37 

Females 15 

62 

^^.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 

White- 
Males 1,108 

Females 504 

1,612 

Colored — 

Males 264 

Females 215 

479' 

Total- 
Males 1,372 

Females 719 

j^-  Average  monthly  enrollment 2,079 

*^  -  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  year 44. 9 

*^-*  Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  school 553.3 

i^^  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 29.2 

**  -  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 170. 2 

*^^  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 65 

^^^  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrollea  in  schools 3. 2 

Table  15. — Report  for  district  No.  ISy  Camny,  for  the  year  ending  June  21,  1901^ 

[E.  W.  Hutchinson,  supervisor.] 

3^^      Total  population  of  the  district 64, 539 

tr^      Number  of  municipalities  in  the  district 5 

*"*      Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (Ixjys,  12;  girls,  1;  mixed,  41) . .  54 

*^      Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 50.1 

^"*     Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  year  ( town,  10;  rural,  34) .  44 

^~     Average  number  of  teachers  employed  each  month 50 

^-^     Number  of  American  teachers  emploved  during  year 6 

^-^     Total  number  of  teachers  employed  during  year: 
White- 
Males 43 

Females 15 

5a 

Colored — 

Females 2 

Total- 
Males 43 

Females 17 

60 
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9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 
White- 
Males 1, 577 

Femalee - 685 

2,162 

Colored — 

Males 185 

Females 87 

272 

Total- 
Males 1,762 

Females 672 

2,434 

10.  Average  monthly  enrollment 2, 260. 3 

11.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  year 46 

12.  Average  total  attendance  each  month,  per  school 605.6 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 32 

14.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  the  year 170. 5 

16.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 71 

16.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolleu  in  schools 3.  7 

Table  16. — Report  for  (Mrict  No.  14,  Aredbo,  for  the  year  ending  June  a?7,  1901. 
[R.  R.  Liiti,  8Upervl«or.] 

1.  Total  population  of  the  district 100,254 

2.  Nmnber  of  municipalities  in  the  district 3 

3.  Numl^r  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  7;  girls,  6;  mixed,  30) . .  42 

4.  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 39. 4 

5.  Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  sc^hools  at  end  of  year  (town  9,  rural  23)  32 

6.  Average  nmnber  of  teachers  employed  each  month 42 

7.  NumtSr  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year 4 

8.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year: 

White- 
Males 32 

Females 14 

46 

Coloreil — 

Male 1 

Total- 
Males 33 

Females 14 

. 47 

9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 

White- 
Males  1,.159 

Females 671 

1,780 

Colored — 

Males 194 

Females 124 

318 

Total- 
Males  1,353 

Feniale^<< 695 

2,048 

10.  Average  monthly  enrollment 1, 846. 5 

11.  Average  enrollment  per  whool  during  year 46. 8 

12.  Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  school 650. 4 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  i>er  school  during  year 34. 1 

14.  Average  numl)er  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 171. 9 

15.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 1 72. 8 

16.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  schools 2 
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Table  17. — Report  for  district  No.  16^  Manaii,  for  the  year  ending  June  21,  1901. 
[Jo86  L.  Fajardo,  supervisor.] 

1.  Total  population  of  the  district 69,182 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  district 5 

3.  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  10;  giris,  7;  mixed,  30)..  47 

4.  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 45. 7 

6.  NumW  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  atend  of  year  ( town,  7 ;  rural ,  27 ) .  34 

6.  Average  number  of  teachers  employed  each  month 49 

7.  Number  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year 3 

8.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  emploved  during  year: 

White- 
Males  31 

Females — 11 

42 

Colored — 

Males 7 

Females 1 

8 

Total- 
Males  38 

Females  . . .  i 12 

50 

9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 

White- 
Males 994 

Females 503 

1,497 

Colored — 

Males 368 

Females 295 

663 

Total- 
Males 1,362 

Females .• 798 

2,160 

10.  Average  monthly  enrollment 2, 012. 2 

11.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  year 44. 4 

12.  Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  school 630. 7 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 32. 9 

14.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 171. 4 

16.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attendinsr  daily 73. 3 

16.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  schools 3. 1 

Table  18. — Report  far  district  No.  16,  Bayamon,  for  the  year  ending  Jhne  21,  1901. 
[J.  W.  Zimmerman,  supervisor.] 

1.  Total  population  of  the  district 63, 540 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  district 7 

3.  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  15;  girls,  11;  mixed,  34; 

night,  1) 61 

4.  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month 55. 2 

6.  Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  year  (town,  11; 

rural,  33) 44 

^.  Average  number  of  teachers  employed  each  month 56 

7.  Number  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year 8 

5.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year: 

White- 
Males 28 

Females 23 

51 

Colored- 
Males 9 

Females 3 

12 

Total- 
Males "^1 

Females "1^ 


^a 
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9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 
White- 
Males 1,199 

Females 769 

1,96» 

Colored — 

Males 508 

Females 344 

852 

Total— 

Malefl 1,707 

Females 1,113 

2,820 

10.  Average  monthly  enrollment 2, 434. 9^ 

11.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  year 44. 2g" 

12.  Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  school 648.  ^^ 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 33.  T' 

14.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 172 

15.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 76 

16.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  schools 4. 2^ 

Table  19. — Report  for  the  San  Juan  Graded  and  High  Schoot  for  the  year  ending  June 

n,  1901. 

[Oliver  B.  Kern,  principal.] 

1.  Number  of  classes  at  end  of  year 8 

2.  Average  number  of  classes  each  month  during  year 7. 8 

3.  Average  number  of  teachers  employed  each  month 10 

4.  Numwr  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year 10 

5.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year: 

White- 
Males 3 

Females 8 

11 

6.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  At  end  of  year: 

White- 
Males Ill 

Females 86 

197 

Colored — 

Males 28 

Females 16 

44 

Total- 
Males 139 

Females 102 

241 

7.  Average  monthly  enrollment 236. 3 

8.  Average  enrollment  per  class  during  year 30.4 

9.  Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  class 494. 5 

10.  Average  daily  attendance  per  class  during  year 26. 5 

11.  Average  daily  attendance  m  whole  school  auring  year 206. 7 

12.  Average  number  of  days  each  class  kept  during  year 147. 2 

13.  Average  number  of  days  each  class  kept  each  month 18. 4 

14.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily  during  year 87 

15.  Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers $112. 89 

Table  20. — Repf/rt  for  the  Fajardo  Normal  School  for  the  months  of  Aprilj  May,  and 

June,  1901. 
[W.  G.  Todd,  principal.] 

1.  Average  number  of  teachers  employ^  each  month 6 

2.  Number  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year 5 

3.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year: 

White- 
Males 4 

Females 2 

6 
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4.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  year: 

White— 

Males 8 

Females 4 

12 

5.  Average  monthly  enrollment 12. 3 

6.  Average  total  attendance  eac;h  month 236 

7.  Average  daily  attendance  during  term 12 

8.  Total  number  of  days  school  kept  during  term 58 

9.  Average  number  of  days  school  kept  each  month 19. 3 

0.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 97. 5 

1.  Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers $82. 31 

?ABL£  21. — Rej*ort  for  all  the  schools  in  the  island  for  the  month  ending  October  26 ^  1900, 

1.  Number  of  districts  in  the  island 16 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  island 66 

3.  Number  of  schools  open  during  month : 609 

4.  Average  number  of  schools  per  district 38 

5.  Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  during  month 434 

6.  Number  of  teachers  employed  at  end  of  month : 

Males ^       429 

Females 202 

631 

7.  Average  number  of  teachers  per  district  during  month 39. 3 

8.  Number  of  American  teachers  employed  in  island 48 

9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  month 24, 591 

0.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  month 40. 4 

1.  Average  number  of  pupils  per  district  during  month 1, 538 

2.  Average  total  attendance  for  month  per  school 595. 3 

3.  Average  daily  attendance  in  whole  island  during  month 18, 879 

4.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  month 31 

5.  Average  daily  attendance  per  district  during  month 1, 179 

6.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  month 19 

7.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 76. 7 

-ABLE  22. — Report  for  all  the  schools  in  the  island  for  the  month  ending  November  iS^  1900. 

1.  Number  of  districts  in  the  island 16 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  island 66 

5.  Number  of  schools  open  during  month 666 

t.  Average  number  of  schools  per  district 41. 6 

5.  Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  during  month 478 

5.  Number  of  teachers  employed  at  end  of  month: 

Males 473 

Females 221 

694 

^.  Average  number  of  teachers  per  district  during  month 43. 3 

i.  Number  of  American  teac^hers  employed  in  the  island 53 

>.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  month 27, 911 

3.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  month 42 

L.  Average  number  of  pupils  per  district  during  month 1, 744 

1  Average  total  attendance  for  month  per  school 603. 4 

I.  Average  daily  attendance  in  whole  island  during  month 20, 830 

V.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  month 31.2 

i.  Average  daily  attendance  per  district  during  month 1, 295 

5.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  month 19. 3 

T,  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 74.  2 

ABLE  23. — Report  for  all  the  schools  in  the  island  for  the  month  ending  December  21  y  1900. 

L.  Number  of  districts  in  the  island 16 

t.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  island 66 

I,  Number  of  schools  open  during  month 682 

I.  Average  number  of  schools  per  district 42. 4 

>.  Numter  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  during  mouth ^^^ 
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6.  Number  of  teachers  employed  at  end  of  month: 

Males 483 

Females 238 

721 

7.  Average  number  of  teachers  per  district  during  month 45 

8.  Numl)er  of  American  teachers  employed  in  the  islandm 69 

9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  month 29, 440 

10.  Average  enrollment  per  sc'hool  during  month 43. 4 

11.  Average  number  of  pupils  per  district  during  month 1, 840 

12.  Average  total  attendance  for  month  per  school 626.S 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  in  whole  island  during  month 22, 100 

14.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  month 32. 9 

15.  Average  daily  attendance  per  district  during  month 1, 390 

16.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  month 18. 8 

17.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 75. 7 

Table  24. — Report  for  all  the  scfiools  in  tlie  island  for  the  month  ending  January  25, 1901, 

1.  Number  of  districts  in  the  island 16 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  island 66 

3.  Number  of  schools  open  during  the  month 695 

4.  Average  number  of  schools  per  district 43. 4 

5.  Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  during  month 498 

6.  Number  of  teachers  employed  at  end  of  month: 

White- 
Males 439 

Females 214 

653 

Colored — 

Males 41 

Females 30 

71 

Total- 
Males 480 

Females 244 

724 

7.  Average  number  of  teachers  per  district  during  month 45. 

8.  Number  of  American  teachers  employed  in  the  island 74 

9.  Numlw?r  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  month 31, 149 

10.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  month 44. 

11.  Average  number  of  pupils  per  district  during  month 1, 946 

12.  Average  total  attendance  for  month  per  school 589. 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  in  whole  island  during  month 21 ,  614.  - 

14.  Average  daily  attendance  i>er  school  during  month 31. 

15.  Average  daily  attendance  per  district  during  month 1, 350 

16.  Average  nniiilxir  of  days  each  school  kept  during  month 18.  P 

17.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily .• 69.  -=^ 

Table  25. — Report  for  all  the  schools  hi  the  island  ftr  the  month  ending  February  22, 1901.  '^ 

1.  Number  of  districts  in  the  island 16 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  island 66 

8.  Number  of  schools  oi>en  during  the  month 715 

4.  Average  number  of  schools  per  district 44.  &^ 

5.  Number  of  V)uildingH  in  use  for  schools  during  month 504 

6.  Nunil)er  of  teachers  emploved  at  end  of  month: 

White- 
Males 451 

Females 218 

669 

Colored — 

Males 41 

Females 30 

71 

Total- 
Males 492 

Females 248 

740 
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7.  Average  number  of  teachers  per  district  during  month 46. 2 

8.  Numl^r  of  American  teachers  employed  in  the  island 84 

9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  month 32,753 

0.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  month 45. 7 

1.  Average  number  of  pupils  per  district  during  month 2, 047 

2.  Average  total  attendance  for  month  per  school 665. 2 

3.  Average  daily  attendance  in  whole  island  during  month 25, 370 

4.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  month 35. 7 

5.  Average  daily  attendance  per  district  during  month 1, 580 

6.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  month 18. 7 

7.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 77 

Table  26. — Report  for  all  the  schools  in  the  island  for  the  month  ending  March  fSfS^  1901, 

1.  Number  of  districts  ill  the  island 16 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  island 66 

3.  Number  of  schools  open  during  the  month  (boys,  140;  girls,  68;  mixed, 

510) 718 

4.  Average  number  of  schools  per  district 44. 8 

5.  Number  of  buildings  in  use  lor  schools  during  month 510 

6.  Number  of  teachers  employed  at  end  of  month: 

White- 
Males , 455 

Females 222 

677 

Colored —    * 

Males 40 

Females 30 

70 

Total- 
Males 495 

Females 252 

747 

7.  Average  number  of  teachers  per  district  during  month 46. 7 

8.  Numt^r  of  American  teachers  employed  in  the  island 86 

9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  month : 

White- 
Males : 15,053 

Females 8,504 

23,557 

Ck>lored — 

Males 5,861 

Females 3,711 

9,662 

Total- 
Males 20,904 

Females 12,215 

33, 119 

0.  Average  enrollment  i)er  school  during  month 46 

1.  Average  number  of  pupils  per  district  during  month 2, 069 

2.  Average  total  attendance  for  month  per  school 657. 8 

3.  Average  daily  attendance  in  whole  island  during  month 24, 340 

4.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  month 33. 9 

5.  Average  daily  attendance  per  district  during  month 1 ,  520 

6.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  month 19 

7.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 73. 6 

Table  27. — Report  for  all  the  schools  in  the  island  for  the  month  ending  April  26, 1901. 

1.  Number  of  districts  in  the  island 16 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  island 66 

3.  Number  of  schools  open  during  the  month  (boys,  130;  girls,  65;  mixed, 

537) 732 

4.  Avers^  number  of  schools  per  district 45.  7 

5.  NumTOr  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  during  month 510 
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^.  Total  number  of  teachers  employed  during  month: 
White- 
Males 468 

Females 232 

Colored — 

Males 42 

Females 31 

Total- 
Males 510 

Females 263 

7.  Average  number  of  teachers  per  district  during  month 

8.  Number  of  American  teachers  employe<l  in  the  island  .^ 

9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  month : 

White- 
Males 15,669 

Females 8,762 

24,- 

Colored — 

Males 5,648 

Females / 3,809 

9,' 

Total- 
Males 21,317 

Females .'...  12,571 

33,1 

10.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  month 

11.  Average  number  of  pupils  per  district  during  month 2, 1 

12.  Average  total  attendance  for  month  per  school ( 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  in  whole  island  during  month 25, ' 

14.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  month l 

15.  Average  daily  attendance  per  district  during  month 1,1 

16.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  month 

17.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 

Table  28. — Report  for  all  the  schools  in  the  island  for  the  month  ending  May  j?^,  1 

1.  Number  of  districts  in  the  island 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  island 

3.  Number  of  schools  open  during  the  month  (boys,  130;  girls,  70;  mixed, 

534) : 

4.  Average  number  of  schools  per  district 

5.  Numt^r  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  during  month    (town,  120; 

rural,  387) { 

6.  Total  number  of  teachers  employed  during  month: 

W^hite— 

Males 465 

Females 235 

Colored — 

Males 41 

Females 31 

Total- 
Males 506 

Females 266 

7.  Average  number  of  teachers  per  district  during  month 

8.  Number  of  American  teachers  employed  in  the  island 

9.  Numl)er  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  month: 

White- 
Males 15,642 

Females 8,833 

24,^ 
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9.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  month — Continued. 
Colorea— 

Males.: 5,670 

Females 3, 756 

9,425 

Total- 
Males 21,312 

Females 12,588 

33,900 

10.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  month 46. 3 

11.  Average  number  of  pupils  per  district  during  month 2, 118 

12.  Average  total  attendance  for  month  per  school 713. 7 

^3.  Average  daily  attendance  in  whole  island  during  month 26, 424 

J4-  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  month 36 

7 « '   -Average  daily  attendance  per  district  during  month 1, 650 

j^'   Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  month 19. 6 

^  ^  •    Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 77. 8 

^-^  BLE  29. — ReixnifoT  all  the  schools  in  the  island  for  the  montfi  ending  June  Sl^  1901. 

^-     dumber  of  districts  in  the  island 16 

^-     dumber  of  munici[>alities  in  the  island 66 

'^'     dumber  of  schools  opened  during  the  month  (boys,  132;   girls,  71; 

mixed,  528;  night,  2) 723 

^-     -Average  number  of  schools  per  district 45.8 

^-     NumtSr  of  buildings  in   use  for  schools  during  month  (town,  120; 

rural,  387) 507 

^-     Total  numl^er  of  teachers  employed  during  month ; 
White- 
Males  462 

Females • 235 

697 

(>3lored — 

Males 41 

Females 31 

72 

Total- 
Males 503 

Females 266 

y  769 

^-     -V  verage  number  of  teachers  per  district  during  month 48 

^*     Number  of  American  teachers  employed  in  the  island 93 

=*-     Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of  month: 
White- 
Males 15,542 

Females 8,763 

24, 305 

Colored — 

Males 5,695 

Females 3,802 

9,497 

Total- 
Males 21,237 

Females 12,565 

,^  33, 802 

A^-    Average  enrollment  per  school  during  month 45. 8 


**-   Average  number  of  pupils  per  district  during  month 2, 1 12 

i£*   Average  total  attendance  for  month  per  school 675. 

^^'   Average  daily  attendance  in  whole  Island  during  month 26, 095 


|i*   Average  daily  attendance  i>er  school  during  month 35. 6 

16  "^  verage  daily  attendance  per  district  during  month 1 ,  630 

17  ^  verage  number  of  days  each  school  kept  during  month 18. 9 

^  •   I*er  centof  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 77.2 

9127—01 11 
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Table  30. — Percentage  of  attendance. 


SAme. 


Oct. 


1,  San  Juan...... * .„...,,-.,  81 

2.  RloPl^ras„. 7ft 

3.  Figarflo .,*.,,....„,...,,.,    7fi 

4,  Huamciio ,„    m 


6,    CftlfUftH  . 

e.  Guj  v&ma .... 

7*  Goiiuio 

8.  Potit'e  .*..... 

ft,  Vauoa  

10.  Sau  German. 
IL  JlajftjTQei ... 
12.  A^iimllUa  ... 

ia»  Crttiiuiy 

14.  ArcH'Mw.w.., 

]&.  MAnatf 

16.  lidi'Hin^in.... 


Avtmipe  for  Mand 


7« 
m 

7U 

Bi 

ti7 
73 
70 

A'' 


75. 7 


Sox. 


77 

Ti 

J^ 
75 
?J 
76 

HU 
TtJ 
77 
118 
d8 
(3y 
7!i 
73 


74.1 
16 


Dec. 


76.3 

m 


Jajti. 


Feb. 


7fi.l 


Mar. 


72 
72 
74 
76 
77 
Tl 
79 
76 
77 
74 
78 
5S 

71 

m 

79 


78.2 


APT. 


Uaj, 


71,0  I  77.7 


Jane. 


1  statistics  incomplete  owing  to  acarcity  of  teachers.  «  School  opened  November  1. 

Table  31. — Number  of  buildings  by  municfpalUies. 


Municipality. 


San  Juan 

Rio  Piedras 

TruJIlloAlto 

Carolina 

Loiza 

Fajardo 

Rio  Grande 

Nagufl)K> 

ilsla  de  Culebra) . 
lumacao 

Yabucoa 

Juncos 

Vieques 

CaguH^s 

Cayey  

Cidra 

Agua8  Buena8 

Gumbo 

San  Lorenzo 

Guayama 

Amivo 

PatlHas 

Maunatjo 

^linas 

Santa  Isabel 

Coamo 

Juana  Diaz 

Aitxmito 

BarninquitH.s 

Barros 

Pon(?e 

Yauco 

Sabana  Grinde  . . . 

Gua  vanilla 

Pefiueltuj 


BuildiugH. 


Town.    ,   Rural. 


1 

1  ! 
1 

2  i 
2  I 
1  ' 
2 

1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
7 
2 
2 
1 
2 


23    ! 
10 

4    ! 


Municipality. 


San  German  . . 

CaboRojo 

Lajas 

Maricao 

Mayaguez 

AfiaHco 

LtUH  Marias . . . . 

Aguadilla 

Aguada 

Mt>ca 

Rinc6n 

San  Scba.<itian . 

Camuy 

Hatillo 

Ysabela 

Lares 

Quebradillas . . 

Aredbo 

Utuado  

Adjuntas 

Manati 

Vega  Baja 

Vega  Alta 

MoroviH 

Clales 

Bayamnn 

Tim  Baja 

Toa  Alta 

Dorado 

Corozal 

Naranjito 

Co«;mrio 

(Catano) 


Total. 


Buildings. 


Town.       KunsL  1  — 


1 
2 

'^  I 
1  I 
1 
3 

1  . 
1  ' 
1 
1 
1 

2 ; 
1 


120  I 


San  Juan  High  School.. 
Fajardo  Normal  Schi>ol. 


3 

1 

■Li) 
4 
6 
S 
5 


9 
9 
5 

n.0 

3 
9 
.1 
4 

5 
4 

art 
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Table  32. — Co9i  of  schools  to  municipalities. 


Municipality. 

Rent  of 
schools. 

Teachers' 
houses. 

Inci- 

ATI ,               . ,      . . 

86,984.00 
315.00 
515.20 
48.00 
348.00 
915.40 
748.00 
728.60 
436.50 
573.00 
483.50 
298.80 
536.00 
266.10 
270.00 
244.80 
216.00 
828.00 
618.40 
281.80 
86.40 
292.35 
188.40 
489.60 
1,030.91 
1,074.00 
548.80 
618.50 
494.00 
4,353.52 
1,035.00 
498.00 
468.00, 
386.40 
261.  UO 
280.00 
282.30 
417.61 
5,649.00 
574.00 
447.00 
308.20 
134.36 
270.00 
'259.20 

88,4C3.00 
856.00 
860.00 
228.00 
860.00 
776.20 
552.00 
647.14 
978.00 
600.26 
174.00 
382.60 
600.00 
125.50 
160.00 
168.00 
848.00 
554.16 
944.47 
286.00 
270.46 
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THE  SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

[Issued  by  the  Department  of  Education,  April  9, 1901.] 

PREFACE. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  school  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Porto  Rico  and 
approved  by  his  excellency  Governor  Allen.  To  this  is  api)ended  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  unreiH?aled  military  orders  and  a  few  explanatory  provisions,  making  in 
all  a  system  of  laws  of  great  simplicity  and  utility. 

It  is  believed  that  these  laws  will  place  our  system  of  education  upon  a  firm  and 
rational  basis;  that  subsequent  legislative  action  can  readily  adjust  itself  to  this  gen- 
eral system  of  laws,  and  that  the  prompt  and  faithful  enforcement  and  acceptance  of 
these  provisions  will  prove  to  be  the  most  effective  method  of  building  here  in  our 
midst  an  enduring  system  of  free  public  schools. 

All  inquiries  as  to  the  law  and  all  interpretations  desired  will  be  cheerfully  and 
promptly  furnished  by  the  commissioner  or  education. 

San  JvAS,Aj)rU  9,  1901, 


AN  ACT  to  establish  a  system  of  public  schools  in  Porto  Rico. 
Be  it  enacted  by  tJie  legislative  assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Section  I.  That  there  shall  be  established  and  maintained  a  system  of  free  pul>l-  ^c 
schools  in  Porto  Rico,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  commissioner  ^cr»f 
edu(«tion,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  liberal  education  for  the  children  of  sch<z>^:3)l 
age  in  Porto  Rico,  for  the  establishment  of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  in'cludi.*^*^^ 
colleges,  universities,  normal,  industrial,  mechanical,  agricultural,  and  high  school- J^f 
together  with  such  other  educational  agencies  as  the  commissioner  of  education  itim^^^J 
from  time  to  time  establish  and  direct. 

ELECTION  OF  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

Sec.  2.  The  qualified  voters  of  each  school  district  shall  elect  at  the  regular  muni  <-*i' 
pal  election  next  succee<ling  the  j)as8age  of  this  act  three  of  their  number  as  direct ^^^'^ 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  district  who  shall  serve  without  compensation  and  wh^::^^* 
election  shall  be  certified  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  other  oflScers  electeil  at  t:^^^ 
same  time".     These  three  officers  shall  be  known  as  the  school  board.     Thev  sl»^*'* 
proceed  by  lot  to  determine  their  tenure;  one  shall  serve  for  three  years,  one  for  t  -^^'^ 
years,  and' one  for  one  year,  and  at  each  succeeding  annual  elei»tion  one  director  sh.^*'* 
be  elected  as  above  provided  to  serve  for  three  years;  provided,  that  from  and  af^^-^'" 
the  passage  of  this  act  the  present  school  trustees  shall  serve  until  the  school  lx)ar"^^ 
herein  provided  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and  or^^nized. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  the  first  Tuestlay  of  June  in  each  and  every  year  the  school  board  ^^ 
each  school  district  shall  meet  and  organize  by  taking  an  oath'of  office  and  by  electlx^? 
from  their  own  number  a  president  and  a  secretary,  and  certify  said  oi^ganization  ax3^ 
officers  to  the  commissioner  of  education. 

The  school  l>oard  sh^ll  meet  monthly  or  oftener  as  require<i,  and  two  shall  cona*^*' 
tute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  They  shall  elect  one  qualified  vot^^""^* 
not  a  member  t)f  the  board,  treasurer  of  the  district.  The  president  and  sei^reta.'*'>' 
^lall  perfonn  all  the  duties  usually  appertaining  to  such  offices,  and  make  such  repoi'"'^ 
to  the  commissioner  of  education  as  he  niay  froui  time  to  time  require. 

The  treasurer  of  the  school  board  may  be  the  trea^^urer  of  the  municipality  in  whi^^^ 
said  schpol  district  shall  l)e  situated,  and  said  treasurer  shall,  as  treasurer  of  the  scho^'' 
board,  conform  in  every  respect  to  the  conditions  and  regulations  provided  by  l*''^ 
for  the  regulation  of  his  duties  as  trea*<urer  of  the  municipality. 

The  treasurer  of  the  school  board  shall  ])ay  only  such  amounts  as  are  authori*^^ 
in  writing  and  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  school  board,  antl  t^^ 
account  sliall  be  allowed  unless  i»reviously  ordered  at  a  regular  or  duly  called  meeti^*^ 
of  said  school  board. 
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DUTIES  OP  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Sec.  4.  The  school  board  shall  have  charge  of  all  school  buildmgs  in  their  respective 
districts.  They  shall  have  power  to  erect,  repair,  remodel,  and  improve  school  prop- 
erty, rent  buildines  for  school  purposes,  provide  suitable  furniture  and  equipment 
for  the  same,  employ  janitors  for  school  buildings,  pay  house  rent  for  teachers,  erect 
and  keep  in  ^ood  oraer  suitable  outbuildings,  and  in  general  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  the  commissioner  of  education  and  the  Taw  may  require. 

SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  performance  of  their  duties,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  not  less  than 

ten  (10)  per  centum  and  not  more  than  twenty  (20)  per  centum  of  all  taxes  collected 

and  funos  received  from  the  insular  treasury  "by  any  municipality  shall  be  set  aside, 

as  collected,  and  designated  as  "school  funds."    The  monev  or  moneys  thus  set 

aside  shall  be  kept  as  a  separate  fund,  and  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  ayuntamiento 

amone  the  respective  school  boards  situated  in  said  municipality,  said  apportionment 

to  be  based  npon  the  number  of  schools  actually  in  operation  in  the  respective  school 

districts.    Said  separate  funds  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  school  district 

onlv  upon  the  written  authorization  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  respective  school  boards  in 

said  mimicipality. 

The  exact  percentage  of  "school  funds"  within  the  limits  herein  specified  shall  be 
fixed  annually  before  the  20th  day  of  June  in  each  and  every  year  by  the  ayunta- 
miento of  the  respective  municipaUties,  and  such  percentum 'shall  be  the  "school 
funcig"  for  the  succeeding  school  year.  The  accounts  of  the  school  board  and  the 
tre*i;g»iirer  shall  be  audited  and  in  every  way  treated  as  the  accounts  of  all  other 
Jnunicipal  oflScers. 

OPENING  OF  SCHOOI^. 

Sec.  6.  Each  school  board  Shall  annually,  on  or  before  July  1st,  make  a  report  to 
pne  commissioner  of  education  specifying  tlie  number  of  schools  they  desire  to  open 
J^  tHeir  district  for  the  next  ensuing  Hchc)ol  year.  This  report  shall  specify  the  num- 
*^r  of  rural,  graded,  English,  and  prin(;ipal  teachers  required,  and  the  commissioner 
o*  e<iucation  shall  at  once  proceed  to  consider  such  report,  infonning  the  respective 
^Hool  boards  not  later  than  August  first  next  ensuing,  the  number  of  schools  and 
^^^ohers  they  may  in  equity  provide  for  their  district. 

REMOVAL  OF  SCHOOL   DIRECTOR. 

Skc.  7.  A  member  of  the  school  board  shall  be  remove^l  from  office  bv  the  dis- 
V?^t  court  when  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  proof  upon  charges  preferred  that  said 
^^'^ector  is  not  performing  his  duties  according  to  law.  No  person  shall  remain  a 
^^^itiber  of  the  school  board  if  he  is,  during  his  term  of  office,  convicted  of  any  felony 
?K  ^^'^^^  under  the  laws  of  Porto  Rico.  Proceedings  for  removal  shall  be  made  in 
^*^^  same  manner  as  for  vacancies. 

VACANCIES  IN  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

-  ^Bc.  8.  Vacancies  in  the  school  boards  caused  by  death,  resignation,  removal 
^J^m  district,  or  failure  to  attend  stated  or  called  meetings  for  two  months  shall  be 
*^*lefl  by  appointment  of  the  district  court.  Such  appointment  shall  be  made  U|)on 
?^niiiiation  by  the  commissioner  of  education  immediately  upon  the  court  being 
**^^ormed  of  such  vacancy,  and  such  appointee,  who  shall  be  a  qualified  voter  of  the 
®?^ool  district,  shall  at  once  assume  the  duties  of  his  office.  Information  of  vacan- 
^es  ghall  be  considered  made  when  the  school  Inward,  the  supervisor,  or  superin- 
'^J^dent  of  schools,  or  a  petition  signed  by  five  citizens,  shall  have  so  reported  to  the 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

,  ^Bc.  9.  The  school  year  shall  in  no  case  exceed  ten  months,  and  shall  be  as  much 
*®e^  as  the  commissioner  of  eilucation  shall  direct,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
^'^ool  year  be  less  than  eight  months,  and  provided  further  that  the  school  board  of 
J^.y  school  district  may  extend  the  school  year  bevond  the  limit  fixed  by  the  com- 
^^^oner  of  education  and  to  the  maximum  limit  herein  provided.  SucH  extension 
^£jthe  school  year  shall  be  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  district  authorizing  such 
'^^^    lion. 
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THE  SCHOOL  DAY. 


Sbc.  10.  The  school  day  and  the  school  year  shall  be  such  and  be  so  divided  as 
the  commissioner  of  education  may  determine. 

THE  SCHOOL  MONTH  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

Sec.  11.  a  school  month  shall  consist  of  twenty  days  of  actual  teaching,  legal 
holidavs  excepted.  But  no  school  shall  be  opened  upon  any  Saturday  or  Sunday. 
Legal  holidays  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  shall  l)e  the  folio  wing:  New  Year's 
Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Go<xi  Friday,  Fourth  of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  of  July, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas,  and  such  other  days  as  the' legislature  may  from  time 
to  time  determine. 

TIME  OF  ELECTION   OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Sec.  12.  One  school  board  shall  be  elected  in  each  municipality  at  the  next  elec- 
tion for  municipal  officers,  which  board  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  schools  in 
their  municipality,  unless  additional  boards  are  created  as  herein  provided,  in  which 
case  the  new  board  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the  schools  in  the  district  so  created. 

NEW  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Sec.  13.  A  school  district  shall  be  conterminous  with  the  municipality,  and  th^ 
school  boards  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  schools  within  their  respective  districts  - 
provided  that  any  barrio  or  barrios  may,  upon  petition  to  the  commissioner  of  edvi.- 
cation,  signed  by  not  less  than  ten  qualified  voters  of  the  proposed  .school  district,  loe 
authorize  by  said  commissioner  to  organize  and  erect  a  new  school  district,  in  whVoh 
case  the  jurisdiction  of  all  schools  vdthin  the  new  district  shall  be  under  the  jiix-ie- 
diction  of  a  temporary  school  board  that  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner-  of 
education  until  the  regular  school  board  shall  have  been  elected  by  the  quali:C^ed 
electors  of  the  said  district. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  DISMISSAL  OF  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  14.  The  teachers  of  Porto  Rico  shall  1)^  designated  as  rural  teachers,  gra^^^ 
teachers,  teachers  of  English,  and  principal  teachers.  They  shall  all  be  person  ^^  o' 
eood  moral  character,  and  possessed  of  the  attainments  reciuired  by  law.  They  r  j»^  W 
be  dismissed  from  office  for  cruelty,  negligence,  immorality,  or  incompetency,  u;^^J 
investigating  proceedings,  instituted  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  in  wh^  ich 
investigation  the  school  board  and  the  teacher  shall  be  heard.  Such  dismissal  sBr^«* 
be  made  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  who  may,  if  he  so  decide,  suspen  ^ca  a 
teacher  for  the  same  reasons. 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  15.  The  salaries  of  all  teachers  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner  of  educati  '^^^ 
provided  that  teachers  performing  similar  service  shall  receive  the  same  salary,  ^^^^ 
and  provided  further  tnat  the  salary  of  any  teacher  may  be  increased  by  the  \C^^ 
school  boanl  above?  the  sum  set  by  the  commissioner  of  education ;  in  which  c^'^f 
such  increase  shall  be  subiect  to'  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  education  ^•-^^ 
shall  be  paid  from  the  "school  funds"  nerein  provided,  and  not  from  the  departm ^t—'^^ 
of  education. 

RURAL  TEACHERi*. 

Sec.  16.  a  rural  teacher  shall  receive  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  dollars  per  sch^"^* 
month  for  each  month  of  ai!tual  service.  Rural  teachers  J?hall  pass  an  examinat^  ^° 
for  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  following  studi-  ^L* 
English  language,  Spanish  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  the  Uni'*^^^'^ 
States  and  of  Porto  Rico,  and  methods  uf  teaching. 

GRADED  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  17.  A  graded  teacher  shall  receive  not  less  than  forty  (40)  dollars  per  sch^^^^ 
month  for  each  month  of  actual  teaching.     Candidates  for  graded  certificates  b1»^" 
pass  an  examination  for  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  graded  schools  of  Porto  Ri«^    ^ 
the  following  studies:  English  language,  Spanish  language,  arithmetic,  geograpt»^> 
history  of  the  United  States  and  of  Porto  Rico,  and  methods  of  teaching.  i 
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TEACHERS  OP  ENGLISH. 

Sec.  18.  Teachers  of  English  shall  receive  not  less  than  forty  (40)  dollars  per  school 
month  for  each  month  of  actual  servic^e.  Teachers  of  English  shall  be  graduates  of 
a  first-class  high  school,  normal  school,  college  or  university,  or  a  teacher  of  extended 
experience  holding  a  hi^h-grade  certificate  from  some  State  of  the  United  Staters,  or 
thev  shall  pass  an  examination  in  the  English  language,  including  writing,  spelling, 
reacUng,  and  grammar,  arithmetic,  geographv,  history  of  the  United  States,  phvsiol- 
ogy,  and  methods  of  teaching.  In  every  village  and  city  maintaining  a  gradea  sys- 
tem of  schools  there  shall  be  at  least  one  teacher  of  English,  and  as  many  more  as 
the  commissioner  of  education  may  appoint.  All  teachers  of  English  shall  oe  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  commissioner  pf  education  and  shall  perform  the  duties  he  may 
assign  to  them.  But  in  all  other  respects  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  regulations  governing  graded  teachers. 

PRIN'CIPALS  OF  graded  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  19.  Principals  of  graded  schools  shall  receive  not  less  than  sixty  (60)  dollars 
per  school  month  for  eacli  month  of  actual  service.  Principals  shall  be  graduates  of 
an  accredited  normal  school,  college,  or  university,  or  they  snail  pass  an  examination 
for  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  following  studies: 
All  the  studies  required  for  a  graded  certificate,  and  in  addition  thereto  algebra,  geom- 
etry, physiolog>',  and  such  additional  studies  as  the  commissioner  of  education  may 
require;  provided  that  no  additional  study  shall  be  recjuired  without  giving  at  least 
six  montns*  notice  of  Rich  additional  studies.  The  principal  of  a  graded  system  of 
schools  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  commissioner  of  eoucation  may  specify. 

SELECTION   OF  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  20.  Teachers,  other  than  teachers  of  English,  shall  be  selected  for  the  schools 
cf  Porto  Rico  in  the  following  manner:  The  school  board  by  a  majority  vote  shall, 
on  or  before  July  1st  of  each  and  every  year,  certify  to  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion the  list  of  teachers  whom  they  desire  to  elect  for  the  next  ensuing  school  year. 
The  cx)mmissioner  of  education  shall  return  this  list  within  thirty  days  with  his 
approval  or  disapproval  of  each  teacher  so  nominated,  and  the  schoorboam  shall  then 
proceed  to  elect  for  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts,  according  to  law,  from 
the  approved  list  received  from  the  commissioner  of  education,  the  teachers  for  the 
next  ensuing  school  vear.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner.  No  appli- 
cant for  a  scliool  shall  be  certified  to  the  commissioner  of  education  by  any  scnool 
lx)ard  tmless  said  applicant  possesses  a  legal  certificate  l)earing  the  signature  of  the 
commissioner  of  education  and  the  seal  of  the  department  of  education. 

HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

Sec.  21.  All  high  institutions  of  learning  established  or  to  be  established  in  Porto 
Hico  shall  be  such  and  shall  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  the  commissioner  of 
-  ^ucation  may  from  time  to  time  determine  and  he  shall  have  full  power  to  make 
effective  this  provision,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  commissioner  of  education 
in  the  execution  of  this  provision  expend  any  sum  in  excess  of  that  provided  for 
education  in  Porto  Rico. 

house  rent   for  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  22.  School  boards,  from  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  shall  pay  the  house  rent 
or  provide  rooms  for  teachers  as  follows:  The  board  may  secure  at  a  rent  not  to 
exceed  in  any  case  fifteen  dollars  per  month  suitable  building  or  rooms  in  which  the 
teacher  shall  live,  or,  if  they  so  elect,  mav,  in  lieu  thereof,  make  a  cash  allowance  to 
teachers  for  house  rent  as  follows:  In  all  villages  and  rural  districts  not  less  than 
three  and  not  more  than  eight  dollars  per  moutli  for  each  and  every  school  month 
in  which  the  teacher  is  atlually  engaged.  In  all  other  places  not  less  than  six  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  dollars  per  month  for  each  and  every  pchool  month  in  which 
the  teacher  is  actually  engaged.  In  all  rases  after  July  1,  1901,  this  allowance  for 
lioase  rent  shall  be  paid  from  the  school  funds  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  said  rent 
or  allowance  shall  in  every  case  be  made  a  part  of  the  agreement  between  the  teacher, 
the  school  board,  and  the  commissioner  of  education,  all  of  whom  shall  agree  to  the 
xent  or  allowance  so  specified. 
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DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OP  COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION. 

Sec.  23.  The  commissioner  of  education  bein^  required  by  act  of  Ck>ngre»s     cz^i 
April  12,  1900,  to  supervise  education  in  Porto  Rico,  he  shall,  to  complv  with  s»,x^l 
act,  appoint  from  time  to  time  supervisors  or  superintendents  of  schoofs  who  sha^i^l  ] 
be  subject  to  the  commissioner  in  all  respects;  he  shall  prepare  and  promulgate  «^"1 1 
courses  of  study;  conduct  all  examinations;  prepare  and  issue  all  licenses  or  cert i  11- 
cates  to  teachers;  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers;  select  and  purchase  all  school  boolc:»4, 
supplies,  and  equipments  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  education;  approve    of 
all  plans  for  public  school  buildings  to  be  erected  in  Porto  Rico;  require  ana  collc:?^jt 
sucn  statistics  and  reports  from  all  school  boards,  supervisors  or  superintendents,  a.x:^<l 
teachers  as  he  may  require,  and  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  froi:Li 
time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the  effective  administration  of  his  office. 

PUBLICATION   OF  THE  SCHOOL   LAW. 

Sec\  24.  Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  the  commissioner  of  eilucation 
shall  compile  and  publish  in  pamphlet  form  in  the  English  and  Spanish  langua.fiir*-'^ 
the  laws  and  reflations  in  force  relating  to  public  education  in  Porto  Rico.  Saati^l 
pamphlet  shall  include  this  act,  and  all  additional  rules,  regulations,  and  orders,  xrmot 
m  conflict  with  this  act,  which  the  commissioner  of  education  may,  with  the  ai)pro'%ral 
of  the  executive  council,  determine  to  be  necessary  to  the  effective  operation  of  a 
system  of  schools  in  Porto  Rico. 

TREATMENT  OF  PUPILS. 

Sec.  25.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico  shall  at  all  times  treat  thi  ^i' 
pupils  humanely  and  kindly,  and  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  provide  sumcli 
rules  and  regiifations  for  the  discipline  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  as  to 
enforce  the  spirit  of  this  act. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Sec  26.  The  commissioner  of  education,  upon  application  of  twenty  young  in<?M 
unable  to  attend  day  school  for  justified  reasons,  may  establish  a  night  scHool  in  eaxrrli 
town,  and  may  also  close  the  same  when  the  average  attendance  in  any  one  moi:i"tfa 
does  not  reach*  twelve  students. 

REPEALING   CLAUSE. 

Sec.  27.  All  laws,  decrees,  and  military  orders,  or  parts  of  thfe  same,  in  conflict  witJ*  • 
this  act,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

DATE  OF  OPERATION.  ' 

Sec.  28.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  March  25,  1901. 
Approved,  January  31,  1901. 

Appended  Laws.  \ 

Under  section  24  of  the  accompanying  act,  the  commissioner  is  empowered  to  a*3d 
such  ** additional  rules,  reflations,  ana  orders"  as  he  may,  with  the  approval  of  tt*^       | 
executive  council,  determine  to  be  necessary  to  the  effective  oiMjration  of  a  system   ^^ 
schools  in  Porto  Rico,     lie  is  also  required  to  publish  herewitn  such  laws  and  ortte^ 
as  are  still  operative  in  Porto  Rico  and  which  are  not  in  conflict  with  this  act. 

The  following  provisions  of  the  school  law  of  May  1,  1899,  are  still  operative: 

TITLE  TO   SCHOOL   PROPERTY, 
[Section  5,  p.  4.] 

Everv  district  shall  hold,  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  district,  the  title  of  lan^T^ 
and  other  property  which  is  now  owned  or  may  hereafter  l>e  acquired  for  scho^-^j 
purposes  in  such  districts,  and  no  property  held  by  school  districts  for  public  scho^^ 
purposes  shall  be  subject  to  taxation. 

TAXATION! 

[Section  8,  p.  8.] 

Whenever  the  purpose  of  a  school  meeting  or  election  is  to  authorize  taxation  C^^ 
the  bonding  ol  the  district,  such  meeting  or  election  shall  not  be  legal  for  said  pui^^ 
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9  object  be  advertised,  together  with  the  time  and  place  of  meeting^  for 
days  previous. 

TREASURER'S   DITTIES, 

[Sectiou  4,  p.  11.] 

w  of  each  district  shall  receive  and  pay  out  all  moneys  appropriated  to 
to  his  district,  and  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  public  school  funds 
I  the  insular  treasury  and  of  the  district  Junda  raised  by  tax,  entering  in 
receipts,  so  as  to  indicate  the  sources  from  which  received  and  the 
ich  matle  applicable;  and  disbursements  shall  be  recorded  so  as  to  show 
Kjse  the  money  was  paid. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

[Section  6,  p.  11.] 

per  shall  present  and  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  district  three  days 
ccessor  is  elected  a  report  in  writing,  signed  by  him  and  containing  a 
ill  moneys  received  by  him  w  ithin  the  year  preceding  and  of  all  nis 
3,  exhibiting  vouchers  therefor;  also  the  amomit  received  by  him  of 
[  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  within  the  year,  purposes  for 
'ere  assessed,  the  amounts  assessed  for  each  purpose,  which  report  shall 
•y  the  secretary,  and  if  it  appears  that  there  is  any  balance  in  the  hands 
er,  he  shall  pay  such  balance  into  the  hands  of  his  successor  as  soon  as 
tie  bond  required  as  a  condition  of  holding  the  office  of  treasurer,  and 
istify  on  such  bond.  The  president  and  secretary  shall  examine  said 
correct  they  shall  endorse  the  same  and  file  a  duplicate  copy  with  the 
f  education. 

BOND   OF  TREASURER. 

[Section  6,  p,  12.] 

er  of  each  district  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  district  in  double  the 
)ney,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  which  will  come  into  his  hands  as 
n^  his  term,  with  sufficient  surety,  to  be  approved  by  the  president  and 
iditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  Such  bond  shall  be 
secretary  of  the  district,  and  a  duplicate  copy  with  the  signed  approval 
nt  and  secretary  shall  be  tiled  with  the  department  of  education, 
breach  of  any  condition  of  said  bond,  tjhe  president  shall  cause  an 
ommenced  thereon  and  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  district,  and  the 
collected  shall  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  district.  The  treasurer  fail- 
nd,  as  provided  herein,  or  for  any  cause  being  unable  to  attend  to  his 
sctors  of  the  district  shall  proceed  to  appoint  another  treasurer,  who 
id  as  required  herein. 

DUTIES   OF   SECRETARY. 

[Section  7,  p.  13.] 

ry  shall  record  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  directors  in  a  book  pro- 
;  purpose;  he  shall  enter  therein  copies  of  his  report  made  to  thesuper- 
e  department  of  educution,  and  keep  and  preserve  all  records,  books, 
jlonging  to  his  office,  and  deliver  the  same  to  his  successor  in  office;  he 
secretary  of  the  district  in  all  its  meetings,  or,  if  absent,  record  the 
le  secretary  pro  tempore;  his  minutes  shall  show  all  disbursements 
'  the  board  of  directors  and  he  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  expenses  of 
i  schoolhouse,  and  record  the  cost  of  outbuildings,  fences,  and  all  the 
of  the  schoolroom,  such  as  charts,  maps,  blackboards,  and  school  libraries 
le  district.  He  shall  issue  vouchers  for  all  amounts  owed  by  the  district  as 
disbursements  authorized  in  the  minutes,  when  they  become  due,  which 
n  countersigned  by  the  president  shall  bet'ome  orders  upon  the  treas- 
strict  for  their  face  value.  Each  voucher  shall  be  dated  and  numbered, 
e  the  service  or  consideration  for  which  it  was  drawn,  and  the  name  of 
mderiug  such  service  or  consideration  and  shall  be  recorded  by  the 
book  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
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POWER  QF  EMINENT  DOMAIN. 

[Section  1,  p.  23.] 

Whenever  it  shall  become  necessarv  for  a  school  district  to  acquire  a  site  for  a 
schoolhoiise,  or  an  addition  to  a  schoolnoiise  site,  and  the  same  shall  not  be  acquired 
by  agreement  with  the  owners  thereof,  the  board  of  directors  of  said  district  xnaj 
prosecute  proceeding  for  the  condeumation  of  said  sit€  and  its  appraisal  by  right  of 
eminent  domain,  following  the  law  of  the  land  in  such  procedure. 

SC'HOOLIIOrSE   NOT    A    RESIDENCE. 

[Section  3,  p.  24.] 

Where  a  district  provides  but  one  school,  said  school  shall  be  open  to  both  sexe*, 
and  the  schoolhouse  shall  l)e  entirely  separate,  and  upon  different  premises  from  the 
residence  of  the  teacher  or  any  other  private  family. 

CORPORATE   POWERS  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
[Section  9,  p.  25.] 

(1)  The  directors  of  any  school  district,  organized  in  acconiance  with  the  pro'vi- 
sions  of  this  act,  may  bring  action  in  their  corporate  capacity  in  the  following  c^u^^ss'- 

(a)  On  a  contract  made  by  them  in  their  official  capacity. 

(6)  To  enforce  a  liability  or  a  duty  enforced  by  law  in  favor  of  such  officers  or  th^ar 
district. 

(r)  To  recover  a  forfeiture  or  penalty  given  to  such  officers  or  their  district. 

(d)  To  recover  damages  for  an  injury  to  their  official  rights  or  to  public  school 
property  of  their  district. 

(/')  To  condemn  land  for  public  school  purposes. 

(/)  To  enforce  the  removal  of  a  nuisance  dangerous  to  the  health  or  safety  of  pup>i« 
in  the  vicinity  of  public  school  buildings. 

(2)  Action  may  be  brought  against  a  district  upon  a  contract  made  by  the  dire<> 
tors  or  for  an  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  arising  from  some  act  or  omission  o' 
the  officers  of  the  district.  All  actions  involving  a  district  shall  be  in  the  name  of 
the  district,  and  shall  not  be  affected  by  a  change  of  directors.  If  a  district  be  d}^ 
established,  the  insular  government  will  assume  its  obligations  and  prosecute  its 
actions. 

PENALTY    FOR   REFUSAL  TO  SERVE. 

[Section  2,  p.  27.] 

The  penalty  for  refusing  to  serve  after  accepting  office  as  a  director  or  officer  of  th^ 
l>oard  of  directors  shall  hi  ten  dollars  in  Imrrio  districts  and  twenty-five  dollars  in 
town  districts,  which  sum  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  school  funds  for  the  use  of  the 
district. 

ALL   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   FREE. 
[Sections  1  and  2,  p.  29.] 

n )  All  schools  supported  by  public  taxation,  either  local  or  insular,  shall  be  styled 
puolic  schools,  and  aamissionto  them  shall  l)e  free  and  without  charge  to  all  persoM 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  who  are  residenta  of  the  island.  And  it 
is  forl)idden  any  teacher  to  accept  fees  for  instruction  given  in  public  schools  during 
school  hours. 

( 2)  The  teacher  may  suspendand  the  board  of  education  may  permanently  exclude 
from  public  schools  under  their  jurisdiction  pupils  of  bad  moral  character  or  vbo 
are  insulx)rdinate  or  who  possess  or  are  exposed  to  infectious  diseases. 

DLTIES   AND   ARSENCE8  OF  TEACHERS. 

[Section  1.  p.  33.]  ^ 

Public  school  pupils  are  entitled  to  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  prescril)ed  in  the 
course  of  study,  according  to  their  grade  and  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  teacbew 
are  forbidden  to  teach  any  study  not  authorized  in  public  schools  during  legal  acbool 
hours. 
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[Section  ft,  p.  44.] 

When  a  teacher,  on  account  of  illness  or  for  any  other  reason  of  equal  moment,  is 
«vented  from  attending  to  his  duties,  the  secretary  shall  immediately  notify  the 
•mmissioner  of  education  of  that  fact,  and  said  commisi^oner  shall,  upon  receipt  of 
ch  notification,  appoint  a  legally  qualified  substitute  to  serve  until  the  regular 
ftcher  can  resume  nis  duties  or  a  successor  is  legally  appointed  by  the  school  board. 
i  all  such  cases  the  regular  teacher  can  resume  his  or  her  work  only  upon  the 
»proval  of  the  school  b^uxi  and  of  the  commissioner  of  education. 

ROOMS  FOR  SCHOOL   AND  TEACHER. 

[Section  1,  p.  42.] 

Municipalities  must  provide  rooms  for  public  school  purposes,  and  shall  be  required 
provide  separate  residences  for  teachers.  Wherever  possible  municipalities  shall 
ovide  public  school  buildings,  constructed  and  furnished  according  to  plans  author- 
Mi  by  the  commissioner  of  ^ucation,  suitable  for  graded  schools.  A\Tiere  munici- 
lities  pro\ide  such  buildings  additional  teachers  sufii^ient  for  six  grades  will  be 
mishea  as  needed. 

VACANCIES  TO   BE   ADVERTISED. 

[Section  1,  p.  43.] 

School  boanis  may  advertise  vacancies  in  the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction  in  the 
usette  at  least  five  days  before  electing  teachers,  with  notification  of  the  date  and 
suse  of  meeting. 

LIMIT  ON   RELATIVES  OP  DIRECTORS. 

[Section  2,  p.  43.] 

li  the  teacher  is  a  relative  within  the  third  degree  of  any  member  of  the  school 
>aiti,  the  unanimous  vote  of  those  present  shall  be  necessary  to  elect. 

CONTRACT  WITH   TEACHERS. 
[Section  4,  pp.  43,  44.] 

When  the  commissioner  of  education  has  fully  approved  and  attested  to  the  legal 
salifications  of  the  teacher  elected,  the  officers  of  the  board  shall  sign  i^  written  con- 
^^act,  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  department  of  education  for  that  purpose,  as 
artv  of  the  first  part,  with  the  teacher  as  party  of  the  second  part,  engaging  him  to 
aacn  for  the  following  school  year,  as  provided  at  the  meeting  of  the Ixmrd.  Such 
ontract  shall  be  in  triplicate,  one  copy  to  be  retained  and  filed  by  the  secretary  of 
be  board,  one  to  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  to  the  department  of  education,  and 
be  other  to  be  delivered  to  the  teacher. 

CONTRACT  MAY   BE  ANNULLED  AND  TEACHER  SUSPENDED. 
[Section  6,  p.  44.] 

The  commissioner  of  education  may  annul  any  contract  l^etween  a  school  board 
Dd  a  teacher  for  cause,  and  if  the  l)oard  ncpleetn  to  fill  the  vacancy  may  appoint  a 
iacher  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  or  until  a  teacher  is  legally  appointed  by  the 
oard. 

The  school  board  may  suspend  a  teacher  from  his  functions  for  flagrant  immorality 
•  neglect,  or  for  violating  the  school  law,  pending  action  by  the  commissioner  of 
lucation. 

COMMISSIONER   MAY   PROVIDE  SCHOOL   ROOMS. 
[G.  0.  No.  2a5,  Hcc.  ft,  1899.] 

Wherever  proper  school  quarters  are  not  provided  by  the  school  board  within  ten 
iye  of  receipt  of  notice  from  the  commissioner  of  tnlucation  that  such  quarters  should 
5  I>rovided,  the  commissioner,  through  the  HUpervisor,  may  contra<*t  for  the  use  of 
suitable  building  or  rooms  for  the  public  school  in  (juestion,  and  such  contract  shall 
i  recognized  as  valid  against  the  whool  board  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  school  is 
cated,  and  suit  for  the  amount  of  said  rent  may  be  brought  agam^t  \X\<e^«(c!tvw\  Sx^xv^^ 
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by  the  owner  of  property  thus  rented  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  if 
judgment  be  in  favor  of  claimant  such  judgment  shall  be  recognized  as  a  legal  claim 
against  the  school  board. 

COMMISSIONER  MAY   APPOINT  TEACHERS. 

[G.  O.  No.  166,  1899.] 

If  the  school  board  fail  to  provide  teachers  for  the  sc^hools,  the  commissioner  of 
education  sKall  appoint  teachers  wherever  the  school  boards  fail  to  <lo  so  within  five 
days  after  notification  by  the  commissioner  of  education  that  the  ap{K)intment  be 
made;  and  such  appointment  shall  l)e  legal  until  a  teacher  is  duly  appointed  by  the 
school  board. 

TEACHERS  CAN  NOT  TAKE   ACTIVE   PART   IN   POLITICS. 
[G.  O.  No.  160,  sec.  31.  1899.] 

Official  or  other  employees  of  the  insular  or  nmnicipal  governments  are  forbidden 
from  taking  active  part  in  any  elections  or  influencing  or  attempting  to  influence 
or  control  any  vote  or  voters  (other  than  their  own  individual  vote)  for  or  against  • 
any  candidate  or  cantlidates,  or  from  taking  active  or  con«)icioii8  part  in  any  con- 
vention or  election  holdinj^  or  to  be  held,  or  ])ermitting  their  names  to  be  used  ai? 
meml:)ers  of  political  committees  or  subcommittees,  and  are  warned  that  such  action 
on  their  part,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  thereof,  will  cause  them  to  be  immediately 
discharged,  and  if  the  name  of  such  person  shall  be  announced  as  the  member  of 
any  committee  or  subcommittee,  he  shall  immediately  and  publicly  resign  or  he  will 
\ye  deemed  guilty. 

SUPERVISORS   AND   SCHOOL   BOARD. 

[Gacetu  No.  202,  Aug.  27, 1899.] 

8uper\'isors  will  be  made  ex  officio  members  of  the  school  boards  of  their  respective 
distncts  without  the  right  to  vote.  They  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  such  boards  in 
a  purely  advisory  capacity. 

ATTENDANCE   MAY   BE  ENFORCED. 

When  a  pupil  enters  a  public  school  of  Porto  Rico  and  is  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
the  school,  the  pupil  shall  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  school  until  legally  dis- 
missed by  the  proper  authorities.  The  r^ular  and  prompt  attendance  of  such  pupii^ 
shall  be  compulsory';  and  the  alcalde  of  the  municipality  shall  enforce  attendancei 
and  the  police  judge  may  fine  parents  for  failure  to  have  their  children  regularly  '^^ 
school  after  they  are  once  enrolled. 

PER  CENTUM  OP  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Under  section  5  of  the  school  law,  the  exact  i)er  centum  of  funds  that  shall  consti- 
stitute  the  ** school  funds"  shall  l)e  fixed  annually  by  the  ayuntamiento  before  tbe 
20th  day  of  June.  The  minimum  fund  is  10  per  centum  of  all  funds  received  by  tbe 
municipality.  The  school  board  should  see  that  the  per  centum  is  made  much  more» 
and,  if  possible,  20  per  centum.  This  fund  should  monthly  be  placed  in  the  haa*^ 
of  the  treasurer,  and  the  school  board  should  see  that  the  entire  amount  legally  c\^^ 
them  is  at  once  transferred  to  their  treasurer.  If  for  anv  reason  any  municipality 
should  fail  to  comply  with  this  pro\'ision,  the  school  l>oarcl  shall  at  once  inform  tl^^ 
conamissioner  of  education,  who  will  at  once  proceed  to  enforce  this  provision,  »^^ 
who  shall  direct  the  school  board  as  to  the  proper  procedure  to  secure  their  legC*^ 
allotment  of  public  funds. 

PAYMENT  OF  TREASURER. 

The  treasurer  of  a  school  board  shall  be  paid  for  his  ser\'ice8  such  sum  as  the  schcK>| 
board  may  determine:  Provided,  however,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  compensation  ^^ 
the  treasurer  exceed  two  per  centum  of  all  funds  actually  disbursed  by  said  oflic^.'' 
upon  the  orders  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  school  bcMird. 

PAYMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

School  l)oards  shall  paj  all  their  obligations  promptly,  and  should  undernocif' 
cumstances  incur  obligations  in  exces.*^  of  their  receipts.     A  statistical  report  of  tht?*'" 
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mctioDS  shall  be  submitted  to  the  commissioner  of  education  at  the  end  of  each 
il  year  and  before  the  new  board  is  organized. 

DUTIES   OP  DIRECTORS, 

^ool  directors  shall  visit  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts  regularly,  and 
11  report  to  the  supervisor  of  the  district  all  teachers  and  all  equipment  they  may 
.  to  De  unsatisfactory.  The  sui)ervisor  will  then  be  directed  by  the  commissioner 
education  as  to  the  proper  reforms  to  institute.  In  such  cases  the  cooperation  of 
school  board  shall  he  given,  that  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  may  be  promptly 
edied. 

SUPERVISORS   OF  SCHOOLS. 

he  supervisor  of  schools  is  at  all  times  under  the  immediate  direction  and  guid- 
B  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  and  shall  in  every  manner  consistent  with 
welfare  of  the  schools  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  local  boards  in  performing 
ir  duties  under  the  law.  Their  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of 
cation,  and  their  ser\aces  mav  be  dispensed  with  if  at  any  time  he  may  deem  it 
BBBary  for  the  good  of  the  schools  to  do  so.  They  shall  receive  the  cordial  sup- 
t  and  assistance  of  teachers,  parents,  and  school  boards,  and  their  functions  as 
reeentatdves  of  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  be  respected  and  obeyed. 


LEYES  ESCOLARES  DE  PUERTO  RICO. 

[Publicadas  por  el  Departamento  de  In8trucci6n  en  9  de  Abril  de  1901.] 
PREFACIO. 

^as  siguientes  pilginas  contienen  la  ley  escolar  votada  por  la  l^slatura  de  Puerto 
»  y  aprobada  por  S.  E.  el  Goberna^lor  Allen.  A  ella  van  unidas  las  mds  imj)or- 
tes  disposiciones  de  las  Ordenes  Militares,  aiin  en  vigor,  y  un  corto  niimero  de 
svas  disposiciones  aclaratorias,  formando  en  conjunto  todas  ellas  un  sistema  de 
es  de  la  mayor  sencillez  y  utilidad. 

Sb  de  creer  que  estas  leyes  colocardn  nuestro  sistema  de  instnicci6n  sobre  una  base 
ne  y  ra^-ional;  que  siendo  como  es  este  un  sistema  de  leyes  ^mplio  y  general,  la 
islatura  en  el  futuro  podrd  ajustar  d  ella  sus  actos  fdcilmente,  y  que  el  aceptar  sus 
posiciones  y  ponerlas  en  vigor  fiel  y  prontamente  serd  el  mejor  medio  de  demostrar 
5  es  el  m^todo  mds  eficaz  de  establecer  aquf ,  eiitre  nosotros,  un  sistema  duradero 
escuelas  piiblicas  gratuitas. 

21  comisionado  de  instrucci6n  tendra  un  verdadero  placer  en  responder  &  las  con- 
tas  ^ue  hacerle  quieran,  asf  como  tambi^n  en  dar  cuantas  explicaciones  sean 
asanas  para  la  mejor  interpretacion  de  esta  ley. 
Un  Juan,  Abril  9  de  1901. 


LEY  ESTABLECIENDO  UN  SISTEMA  DE  ESCUELAS  PtlBLICAS  EN 

PUERTO  RICO. 

Decrit€S€  por  la  Asambka  LegislcUu^  de  Puerto  Rico, 

DISPOSICIONES  GENERALES. 

5bcci6n  1.  Que  se  establecerd  y  sostendnl  en  Puerto  Rico  un  sistema  de  escuelas 
Wicas  gratuitas  bajo  la  direccion  6  inspecci6n  del  comisionada  de  instrucci6n,  con 
>bjecto  de  facilitar  d  los  nifios  de  Puerto  Rico  que  tengan  la  edad  necesaria  para 
rtir  d  las  escuelas,  una  instnicci6n  dmplia  y  gratuita;  de  establecer  instituciones 
^nseflanza  superior,  incluvendo  colegios,  universidades,  escuelas  normales,  indus- 
iles,  mecdnicas,  de  agricultura  y  high  schools,  asf  como  cualesquiera  otra  institu- 
^1  sociedad  educativa,  etc.,  que  el  comisionado  de  instrucci6n  pueda  establecer  v 
igir. 

ELECCI6n   de   los   DIRECTORES   ESCOLARES  6   MIEMBR08   DE    LA   JUNTA. 

^■c.  2.  Los  electores  legales  de  cada  distrito  escolar  ele^vT^ov,  ftTv\«t\>TO£v«r8u^^si<sv^\v 
''iicipal  que  tenga  efecto  despuds  de  ser  aprobada  eataAey,  \.te»  ^t^oxiaa  ^^  ^\jXx<i 
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ellos  misnioB,  laci  cuales  serdn  loe  directoree  de  las  eecuelas  piiblicas  del  difltrito;  : 
desempeflardn  bus  cargos  gratuitamente  y  recibirdn  un  oertificado  de  su  eleccion  del  _ 
mlRino  mcxlo  que  los  dem^  fiiucionarios  inunicipales  elegidoe  al  mismo  tiempo. 
Reonidos  estos  tree  fonnardn  la  corporaci6n  que  sera  conocida  con  el  nombre  de  Junta  ^ 
Escolar  y  procederdn  d  detenninar,  por  medio  de  la  suerte,  el  tiempo  que  ha  da^ 
servir  cada  uno.  Uno  de  ellos  deseiuDeflard  su  cargo  por  tres  aftos,  otro  por  doe  afios, 
y  el  tercero  \yor  un  afio  solamente.  En  la  elecci6n  anual  subsiguiente  serd  el^do  un^ 
(lirector  en  la  forma  antedicha,  el  cual  desempefiard  su  cargo  por  tres  ailoe,  oisponi— « 
endose  que,  ^  partir  de  la  fecha  de  la  aprobacion  de  esta  ley,  loe  actuales  miembro^ 
de  las  juntas  seguinin  en  sus  puestos  hasta  que  las  juntas  escolares  ordenadas  por  esti^ 
ley  sean  elegidas  y  organizadas  debidamente. 

()RfJANrZACl6N   DK   LA   JUNTA   E8COLAR. 

Sec.  3.  El  primer  marten  del  mes  de  Junio  de  cado  afio,  la  junta  escolar  de  cail^a 
distrito  escolar  se  reunini  y  organizard  eligiendo  de  su  seno  un  presidente  y  un  secre*^ — 
tario  despues  de  hal>er  prestado  cada  uno  de  sus  miembros  el  juramento  oficial  d^ 
su  cArgo  y  dani  cuenta  al  comisionado  de  instruccion,  por  mexlio  de  la  certificacida:!. 
correspondiente,  de  esta  organizaci6n  y  de  los  nombres  de  los  elegidos. 

La  junta  escolar  se  reunira  mens«ialinente  6  mils  d  menudo  si  fuere  necesario,  y  do« 
de  sus  miembros  formanin  quorum  para  el  despacho  de  los  asuntos.  Como  tesoreno 
del  distrito  serd  elegido  por  ellos  una  persona  (jue  goce  tambi^n  del  derecho  eleetoreal 
y  no  pertenezca  d  la  junta.  El  presidente  y  el  secretario  cumplirdn«con  los  deberae* 
bnlinariamente  asignados  d  estos  cargos  y  enviardn  al  comisionado  de  instnicci^n  lc>« 
informes  que  este  pueda  pedirles. 

Kl  tesorero  de  la  junta  escolar  puede  ser  el  depositario  6  tesorero  de  la  mimici- 
paliilad  en  (pie  el  distrito  escolar  est^^  situado,  y  se  ajustard  en  un  to<lo,  como  teso- 
rero  de  la  junta  escolar,  d  las  condiciones  y  regfas  sefialadas  por  la  ley  para  el  desena- 
pefio  de  sus  deberes  como  tesorero  de  la  municipalidad. 

El  tesorero  de  la  junta  escolar  pagard  solamente  las  sumas  ordenadas  jK)r  escrito  y 
autorizadas  por  las  tirma<»  del  presidente  y  del  secretaaio  de  la  junta  escolar,  y 
ningun  pa^o  sent  hecho  d  menos  que  no  haya  sido  ordenailo  pW^viamente  en  unfl' 
sesion  ordmaria  de  dicha  junta  6  en  alguna  que  haya  sido  debidamente  convocad* 
como  extraordinaria. 

DKRKRES   DB   LAS  JUNTAS  ESCOLARB8. 

Sbc.  4.  Las  Umtas  escolares  tendrdn  d  su  cargo  todos  los  edificios  para  escuelas  que 
haya  en  sus  distritos  respectivos.  Tendrdn  ^xier  liastante  para  construir,  repaiir, 
hacer  cambios  y  mejorar  la  propiedad  escolar,  arrendar  edificios  para  escuelas,  farili- 
tar  el  mobiliario  y  el  material  convenientes  para  las  mismas,  emplear  porteros  para 
los  edificios,  pagar  el  alquiler  de  las  casas  destinadas  d  viviendas  de  los  maestros, 
construir  letrinas  apropiadas  y  mantenerlas  en  buen  estado,  y  en  general  cumplirdn 
con  los  deberes  que  el  comisionado  de  instrucci6n  y  las  leyes  puedan  exigirles. 

FONDOS   ESCOLARES. 

Skc.  5.  Para  que  esti^'u  en  condiciones  de  pKxier  cumj^lir  con  sus  deberes,  por  la 
presente  queda  ordenado  que,  de  todas  las  contribuciones  recaudadas  y  de  los  fondoe 
recibidos  del  tesoro  insular  por  cualquiera  de  las  municipalidades,  se  ird  separando 
una  cantidad,  segun  vayan  unas  v  otros  siendo  recibidos,  que  no  podrd  ser  menor  del 
diez  (10)  por  ciehto  ni  mayor  del  veinte  (20)  por  ciento,  la  cual  serd  designada  con  el 
nombre  de  **fondoH  escolares."  Esta  cantidad  asi  separada  sent  tenida  como  un 
fondoaparte  y  repartida  proporcionalmente  por  el  avimtamiento  entre  las  resj)ectivag 
juntas  escolares  <iue  existen  en  dicha  municipalidad,  b&*ando  esta  proporcionalidid 
en  el  numero  de  es<*uelas  (pie  se  encuentren  abiertas  en  los  respectivos  distritoe  esco- 
lares. E\  tesorero  del  (listrito  escolar  Mo  ]Migara  de  t^stos  fondos  cuando  i)or  eecrito 
sea  autorizado  para  ello  por  los  ortciale.^  de  las  respiH-tivas  juntas  escolares  <le  dicha 
municipalidad. 

El  tanto  iK>r  ciento  exacto  que,  dentro  de  lo8  If  mites  ant^'.»<  Heflala<ios,  haya  de 
separarse  para  los  "fondos  escolares,"  debe  ser  tijado  por  el  ayuntamiento  (le  1*^ 
resj>ectivas  municipalidades  antes  del  dia  20  de  Junio  de  i-ada  afio,  y  este  tanto  por 
ciento  serd  el  "fondo  escolar"  para  el  afio  *ii?uiente.     Las  cuentas  de'la  junta  escolar 

las  del  tesorero  serdn  examinadas  y  en  todo^^  respectos  tratadas  de  igual  modo  q"^ 
as  cuentas  de  los  demds  funcionarios  municipales. 

APERTURA   DE   ESCUELAS. 

Sec.  6.  Cada  junta  esi^olar  enviard  un  informe  al  comisionado  de  in8tracci6n,  ante* 
deJ  dfa  prhnero  de  Jnlio  de  cada  afio,  mdVcuwAo  ^\  TvumviTo  de  escuelas  que  part** 


fa 
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^flo  escolar  pr6ximo  desea  tener  en  su  distrito  y  el  ni^mero  de  maestros  rurales,  ^- 
4lu^<M,  prmcipales  y  de  iiiju^]^  que  necesite.  E^te  inforine  seni  tornado  en  conside- 
TSbci6n  per  el  oomisionado  tan  pronto  como  lo  reciba,  infonnando  d  las  respectivas 
juntas  escolares,  antes  del  dia  priinero  de  A^osto  siguiente,  del  numero  de  escuelas  y 
jnaestres  que  en  equidad  corresponde  &  su  distrito. 

DIRECTORES  ESCOI^KEH:    8U  SEPARACION. 

Sbc.  7.  Cualquier  miembro  de  la  junta  escolar  serd  8epara<lo  de  su  puesto  por  el 
tribunal  de  distrito  euando  se  demuestre  claratnente  run  pniel>aH  que  ju8titiquen  los 
<:argo8  que  se  formulen  que  no  cumple  con  los  deberes  (jue  la  ley  le  seilala.  8i  un 
miembro  de  la  junta  escolar,  durante  el  tienino  que  duren  sus  funoiones,  es  convicto 
<le  cualquier  delito  6  crimen,  sejnin  las  leyes  de  Piierto  Rico,  no  podnl  permanecer  en 
gu  puesto.  El  modo  de  proceder  li  su  separaoion  senl  el  mihtmo  sefialado  jxara  lleiiar 
las  va6ante8. 

VACANTE8   EN    LAS  JUNTAS   ESCOLARKS. 

Sbc.  8.  Las  vacantes  causades  en  la  junta  escolar  por  muerte,  (limisi6n,  cambio  de 
Tei<idencia  6  imposibilidad  de  asistir  por  dos  meses  li  las  sesiones  anunciadas  6  cele- 
bradas,  sonln  cuoiertas  por  nombramiento  hecho  por  el  tribunal  de  distrito.  Este 
procedera  d  cubrir  la  vacante  tan  pronto  como  tenpi  noticias  de  que  aquella  existe, 
previa  designaci6n  i)or  el  comisionatlo  de  instruccion  y  el  nombrado,  que  habni  de 
aerlo  un  el^or  legal  del  distrito  escolar,  procedenl  inmediatamente  d  desempeflar  los 
deberes  de  su  cargo.  El  anuniiio  de  que  la  vacante  existe  serd  tomado  en  considera- 
cion  pf)r  el  juez,  euando  la  junta  escolar,  el  ins|)ector  6  superintendente  de  esi'uelas 
^  cim-o  vecinos  de  la  nmnicii)ali(l^d,  en  conumicacion  que  lleve  sus  firmas,  asf  lo  par- 
ticipeu  al  tribunal. 

ASO   ESCOLAR. 

Set.  9.  El  afio  escolar  no  excederd  en  ningim  caso  de  diez  meses,  pudiendo  ser  mds 
<Jorto  si  asf  k)  ordenase  el  comisionado  de  instrucci6n;  disponi^mdose  que  en  ningiin 
caso  $eTVL  menor  de  ocho  meses,  y  disponi^»ndose  ademds  que  cualquier  junta  escolar 
de  cualttiquiera  de  los  distritos  escolares  iKxlrd  extender  el  afio  escolar  mds  alld  del 
Hmite  fija<io  por  el  comisionado  de  in8trucci6n  y  hasta  el  mdximum  anterionnente 
sefialado.  Cuando  la  duracion  del  afio  esi-olar  sea  extendida  en  la  forma  antedicha, 
todog  loe  gastos  en  que  se  incurra,  desde  la  fecha  tijada  por  el  comisionado  de 
uwtrucci6n,  correrdn  de  cuenta  del  distrito  que  autorizo  la  i)n>rroga  de  aquel. 

dIa  escolar. 

8ec.  10.  El  dfa  escolar  v  el  afio  escolar  senin  los  que,  y  estanin  divididos  como  el 
comisionado  de  instruccion  deteoninare. 

MES  escolar  y  dias  festtvok. 

_  ^Bc.  11.  El  mes  escolar  constard  de  veinte  <lfas  de  ensefianza,  no  contando  entre 
F  |8to8  los  diaa  de  fiesta  legales.  Pero  ni  en  estos  dias  de  fiesta,  ni  los  Sdbados  ni  los 
AJomingoe  se  ensefiard  en  las  escuelas.  Ivos  dfas  de  fiesta  legales  en  esta  se<riun  men- 
^^onadoe  son  los  siguientes:  El  dfa  de  Afio  Nuevo,  el  del  nacimiento  de  Washington, 
^*  V'iemes  Santo,  el  4  de  Julio,  el  25  de  Julio,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Navidad,  y  cuales- 
QUiera  otro  que  la  legislatura  pueda  sefialar  como  ft^tivo. 

Apoca  para  la  elecc'ion  1)K  las  juntas  kscolares. 

.  8bc.  12.  En  las  pr6ximas  elei^ciones  para  funcionarios  municipales  werd  elegida  una 
J'lUta  escolar  en  cada  municii>alidad,  la  cual  tendra  jurisdiction  sobre  t<^las  las  escuelas 
^Ue  en  ella  radiquen,  d  menos  que,  en  la  forma  (jue  previene  esta  ley,  scan  creadas 
'iii^vas  juntas  escolares,  en  cuyo  laso  la  nueva  junta  tendni  jurisdiccion  Hobre  las 
^'uelas  del  distrito  asf  organizado. 

NUBVOS   DISTRITOS    ESCOLARES. 

.  Hec.  13.  El  distrito  escolar  abarcard  los  mismos  limites  que  la  municiixalidad,  y  las 
Jj^ntas  escolares  tendrdn  juristliccioii  sobre  t«M.ias  las  escuelas  (jue  esten  situadas  dentro 
^^  aus  reepectivos  distritos;  disponiendose  <jue,  cualquier  barrio  6  barrios  pueden  ser 
'JjUtorizadoe  por -el  comisionado  de  instruccion  para  oiyanizar  y  constituir  ui\  ^wvixvi 
'^^Htrito  eflcouir  por  medio  de  solicitud  dirigida  d  dioho  co\w\wvo\\«iv\o  \  ^Twv^A'a.  \v«t 
'^tiez  electoBeB  impales,  cuaiido  menos,  del  propuesto  ditttrito  esco\«LT.*  Y;\x  ^v^fevraaa 
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todat?  1o8  escuelas  coraprendidas  dentro  de  los  Ifmites  del  nuevo  distrito  estardn  bajo 
la  juri8dicci6n  de  una  junta  escolar  interina  ^ue  nombrar^  el  comisionado  de  instnic- 
ci6n  hasta  que  se  elija  la  junta  escolar  detinitiva  por  loe  electores  legales  de  dieho 
distrito. 

cla8ificaci6k  y  8kparaci6n  de  maestrob. 

Sec.  14.  Los  maestros  de  Puerto  Rico  eerAn  designados  con  los  nombres  de  maestros 
nirales,  maestros  graduados,  maestros  de  ingles  y  maestros  principales.  Todos  ellos 
eerdn  personas  de  Duena  reputa(;i6n  moral  y  poseerdn  los  requisitos  exigidos  por  la 
ley.  Podnin  ser  separados  de  sus  puestos  por  crueldad,  negligencia,  inmoralidad  6 
incomi>eteneia,  pr^vio  expediente  informativo  que  instruinlel-comisionadode  instruc- 
cion  y  en  el  cual  senln  oidos  la  junta  escolar  y  el  maestro.  La  separaci6n  de  un 
maestro  sera  hecha  i>or  el  comisionado  de  in8trucci6n,  quien  puede,  si  asf  lo  decid- 
iere,  suspender  al  maestro  por  las  razones  antedichas. 

8UELD08   DE   LOS   MAE8TB08, 

Sec.  15.  Los  sueldos  de  los  maestros  serdn  fijados  por  el  comisionado  de  instruc- 
ci6n;  disponii^ndose  que  los  maestros  que  presten  iguales  servncios  recibirdn  el  mi.siuo 
sueldo;  y  disponi^ndose,  ademdSf  que  el  sueldo  de  cualquier  maestro  puede  ser 
aumentado  por  la  junta  escolar,  alladiendole  una  cantidad  &  la  seflalada  por  el  comi- 
sionado de  in8trucci6n.  En  este  caso  el  aumento  de  sueldo  quedard  sugeto  d  la  apro- 
baci6n  del  Comisionado  y  serd  pagado  de  los  **fondos  escolares,*'  de  que  se  habla  en 
otra  seccion,  y  no  por  el  departamento  de  instrucci6n. 

MAESTROS   RURALES. 

Sec.  16.  P^l  sueldo  del  maestro  niral  no  podrd  ser  menor  de  treinta  (30)  dollars 
por  cada  mes  escolar  de  eervicio  activo.     Los  aspirantes  al  certificado  que  habilita^ 
para  ensefiar  en  las  escuelas  rurales  de  Puerto  Rico,  sufrii^n  un  extoen  on  las 
siguientes  asignaturas:  Idioma  ingles,  idioma  espafiol,  aritm^tica,  geograffa,  historufc. 
de  los  Estados  Unidos  y  de  Puerto  Rico  y  m^todos  de  ensefianza. 

MAESTROS   GRADUADOS. 

Sec.  17.  El  sueldo  del  maestro  ^duado  no  podril  ser  menor  de  cuarenta  (40)  dol- 
lars por  cada  mes  escolar  de  servucio  activo.  I^s  aspirantes  al  certificado  que  habilita 
para  ensefiar  en  las  escuelas  graduadas  de  Puerto  Rico,  sufrirdn  un  exdmen  en  laer 
siguientes  asignaturas:  Idioma  inglC^s,  idioma  espafiol,  aritm^tica,  geograffa,  historia 
de  los  Estados  Unidos  y  de  Puerto  Rico  y  nuHodos  de  ensefianza. 

maestros  de  ingles. 

Sec.  18.  El  sueldo  de  los  maestros  de  ingles  no  serd  menor  de  cuarenta  (40)  dollar 
por  cada  mes  escolar  de  ser\'icio  activo.  Ix)s  maestros  de  ingles  habrdn  de  ser  pw- 
duados  de  un  *'high  school'*,  escuela  normal,  coleg^o  6  universidad  de  primera  clafi^ 
6  maestros  de  extensa  prdctica  que  posean  un  certificado  de  grado  superior  de  aljJ^Aj^ 
Estado  de  los  Estados  ITnidos,  6  sufrinin  un  exdmen  en  idioma  ingl^,  incluvendo  » 
lectura,  escritura  y  reglas  ortograficas  de  este  idioma,  gramatica  inglesa,  antm6ti^ 
geograffa,  historia'de  los  »tados  Unidos,  fisiologfa  y  m^todos  de  ensefianza.  ^^ 
cada  pueblo  y  en  cada  ciudad  en  que  existan  escuelas  graduadas  habrd  por  lo  me"^** 
un  maestro  ae  ingles,  y  tantos  otros  como  el  comisionado  de  instrucci6n  crea  n^^*t 
sario  nombrar.  Todos  los  maestros  de  ingl(^s  serdn  elegidos  y  nombrado>?  pof  * 
comisionado  de  instruccion  y  desempefianin  los  deberes  que  ^'te  lea  asigne.  P^^ 
en  cualquier  otro  respecto  estardn  sugetos  d  las  mismas  condicionee  y  reglas  a  (^u^"  *^ 
estdn  los  maestros  gradua<li)s. 

rRINCII'ALES   DE   ESCUELAS  GRADUADAS. 

Sec.  19.  VA  sueldo  del  principal  de  una  escuela  graduada  no  sera  menor  de  f^'^^seC^^^ 
(60)  dollars  por  cada  mes  i\scolar  de  servicio  activo.  Los  aspirantes  al  (rertificario  ~^ 
maestro  principal  seran  graduados  de  algtina  escuela  normal,  colegio  6  univemd  ^^\. 
acredita«ios,  6  sufriran  un  exdmen  que,  ademiie  de  todas  las  asignaturas  que  se  exig^^^ 
para  obtener  el  certificado  de  maestro  graduado,  comprenderd  el  algebra,  la  gt^^^J" 
metrfa,  la  fisiologfa  y  las  materias  adicionales  que  el  comisionado  de  in8trucci6n  ci  ^^ 
conveniente  exigir;  (iisponiendose,  que  ninguna  de  estaa  materias  adicionales  8er^~ 
exigida  d  los  candidatos,  si  con  seis  meses  de  antelaci6n,  por  lo  menos,  no  se  hadaC^" 
avwo  de  mi  inclusion  en  el  programa  de\  ex*^men.  YX  i^tmcv^l  de  una  escuela  gr^^' 
duada  deeempei^ani  los  del)ere8  (^ue  le  »etia\e  e\  coimsvotiaAo  a^\x«VT>aG<i\(yci. 
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ELKCri6N    DK   MAE8TROS. 

Sec.  20.  Con  excepoion  de  los  maestro^  de  ingl^e,  los  demtis  maestrofl  para  laa 

eectielas  publicas  de  Puerto  Rico  seran  elegidos  en  la  sijjuiente  forma:  El  primero 

de    Julio  de  cada  afio  6  antes  de  ese  dfa,  la  junta  escolar,  por  luayorfa  ile  votos, 

pondr^  en  lista  los  nonibres  de  los  maestros  a  quienea  desea  elegir  para  ensefiar  en 

]Ba  escuelas  durante  el  afio  esc^olar  siguiente.     Copia  certificada  de  esta  lista  seri 

retoitida  al  coinisionado  de  in8trucd6n.     F^te,  dentro  del  tennino  de  treinta  dfas 

devolverd  dicha  lieta,  notilicando  a  la  junta  »u  aprobacion  6  desaprobaci6n  respecto 

4  cada  uno  de  loe  maestros  designa^los,  y  la  junta  entonces  prooedeni  A  nombrar, 

para  las  escuelas  de  sus  respectivos  distritos,  ii  los  maestros  que  ban  de  desempefiarlas 

durante  el  afio  escolar  siguiente,  tomando  para  ello  los  nombres  de  los  que  fueron 

'    aprobodos  por  el  eomisionado  de  in8trucci6n,  y  subjetiindose  para  bm-er  el  nombra- 

miento  d  lo  prescrito  por  la  ley.    Las  vacantes  serain  cubiertas  del  mismo  modo.    Ijas 

juntas  escolares  no  pondnln  en  la  lista  que  envien  al  eomisionado  de  in^truocion  el 

nonibre  del  solicitante,  A  menos  que  est«  no  jK.>8ea  un  certiticado  legal  con  la  firma 

del  comisionaiio  y  el  sello  del  departamento  de  instnicci6n. 

ENSE^ANZA  SUPERIOR. 

Sec.  21.  Todas  las  instituciones  de  eneefianza  superior  establecidas  6  (jue  ban  de 
8er  establecidas  en  Puerto  Rico  serdn  y  habran  de  ser  organizadas  y  dirigidas  en  la 
fonna  que  el  eomisionado  de  instrucci&n  detemiinare.     Este  tendrd  plenos  po<iere8 

Sara  hacer  complir  esta  di8posici6n;  disponiendose,  que  en  ningun  caso  el  eomisionado 
e  iii8trucci6n  deberd  gastar  en  el  cumplimiento  de  dicba  di8jposici6n  ninguna  suma 
qae  exeeda  de  la  cantidad  destinada  a  mstruccion  publica  en  Puerto  Rico. 

ALQUILER   DE  CA8A8   PARA   LOS   MAESTROS. 

Sbc.  22.  Las  juntas  esoolares  pagardn  de  los  fondos  que  &  su  disposici6n  tengan  el 
•Iqniler  de  casa  para  los  maestros  o  se  la  facilitanln  en  la  forma  siguiente:  La  junta 
piede  alquilar,  por  una  cantidad  que  no  exceda  en  ningiin  caso  de  quince  (15)  dol- 
utre  mensuales,  casa  6  habitaci6n  convenientes  para  que  viva  el  maestro,  6,  si  asf  lo 
^  prefiere,  puede,  en  lugar  de  esto,  entregar  A  los  maestros  una  cantidad  para  alquiler 
de  casa  en  la  siguiente  forma:  En  todos  los  pueblos  6  distritos  rurales  esta  cantidad 
^0  ser^  menor  de  tres  (3)  ni  mayor  de  ocbo  (8)  dollars  por  cada  mes  escolar  en  que 
*l  maestro  preste  sus  8er\'icios.  En  todos  los  demds  lugares  dicba  cantidad  no  aenk 
lienor  de  seis  (6)  ni  mayor  de  quince  (15)  dollars  por  cada  mes  escolar  en  que  el 
fliaestro  preste  sus  servicios.  En  uno  y  en  otro  caso,  despues  del  1°  de  julio  de  1901 
esta  cantidad  para  alquiler  de  casa  senl  pagada  de  los  fondos  escolares  establecidos 
por  esta  ley  y  dicha  cantidad  serd  de  todos  modos  una  parte  del  couvenio  que  se 

Ioelebre  entre  el  maestro,  la  junta  escolar  y  el  eomisionado  de  in8trucci6n,  todos  los 
^^Uales  deberdn  estar  de  acuerdo  respecto  A  la  cantidad  asf  determinada. 

DEBBRBS  Y   FACULTADES   DEL  COMISIONADO   DE  INSTRUCCI6n. 

Sec.  23.  Uabi^ndosele  ordenado  al  eomisionado  de  instrucci6n  por  la  ley  del  Con- 

§t'e80  de  12  de  mayo  de  1900  la  in8pecci6n  de  la  instrucci6n  pdblica  en  Puerto  Rico, 

^ebera,  para  cumplir  con  dicha  ley,  nombrar  insi)ectores  6  sui)erintendentes  de 

^Scuelas,   quienes  en  todos  respectos  estardn   bajo  las  6rdenes  del  eomisionado; 

l^tieparar  v  poner  en  vigor  los  cursos  de  estudios;  dirigir  los  examenes;  preparar  y 

^ittender  las  licencias  6  certificados  para  maestros;  fijar  los  sueldos  de  ^stos;  elegir  y 

^^mprar  los  libros  para  las  escuelas,  material  de  ensefianza,  y  cuanto  sea  necesario 

l^ra  la  adecuada  direcci6n  de  la  instruccion;  aprobar  los  pianos  correspondientes  A 

^dificios  para  escuelas  publicas  que  han  de  ser  construidos  en  Puerto  Rico;  exigir  y 

^>ecoger  estadfsticas  6  informes  de  todas  las  juntas  escolares,  inspectores  6  superin- 

^ndentes,  y  maestros  de  quien  puedan  aquellos  ser  solicitados;  y  promulgar  las  reglas 

y  reglamentos  que  juzgue  necesarios  para  la  mejor  marcha  de  su  administraci6n. 

publicaci6n  de  la  ley  escolar. 

Skc.  24.  Inmediatamente  despu^w  de  aprolmda  eM&  ley,  el  eomisionado  de  instruc- 
^6n  compilard  y  publicarA  en  ingles  y  en  espafiol,  en  forma  de  foUeto,  las  leyes  y 
}*«eglamento8  en  vigor  referentes  A  instnicci6n  piiblii^  en  Puerto  Rico.  Dicho  folleto 
i^cluirA  esta  ley,  y  todas  las  reglas  adicionales,  reglamentos  y  ^nlenes  que  no  la  con- 
t.radigan  v  que  el  eomisionado  de  instrucci6n,  con  la  aprobacion  del  consejo  ejecu- 
tivo,  pueSa  considerar  necesarios  para  el  mejor  desenvolvimiento  de  un  sistema  de 
%«cueias  ptiblicas  en  Puerto  Rico. 
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c6M0  DEBB  TRATARSE  a   LOS  DISCfPULOS. 

Sec.  25.  Los  maestros  de  las  escuelas  piiblicas  de  Paerto  Rico  deberdn  tratar  siem- 
pre  d  8U8  alumnos  humana  y  cariflosamente,  y  el  comisionado  de  iii8tnicci6n  dictari 
todas  aquellas  reglas  y  reglamentos  que  sean  necesarios  para  conservar  la  diadplina 
de  los  alumnos  en  las  escuelas  publicas  y  hacer  que  se  cumpla  con  el  espfritu  de  esta 
ley. 

ESCUELAS  NOCTURNAS. 

Sec.  26.  El  comisionado  de  instrucci6n  puede  establecer  en  cada  pueblo  una 
escuela  nocturna,  siempre  que  lo  solicitaren  veinte  j6vene8  d  quienes  no  sea  posible 
por  razones  fundadas  asistir  d  la  escuela  diuma;  y  puede  tambi^n  clausurar  estas 
cuando  el  promedio  de  la  asistencia  durante  cualquier  mes  no  Uegase  i,  doce  alumnos. 

CLAUSULA    DEROOATORIA. 

Sec.  27.  Todas  las  leyes,  decretos  y  6rdene8  militares  que  en  todo  6  parte  resulten 
en  contradicci6n  con  esta  ley,  son,  y  de  hecho  quedardn  por  ^ta  derogadas. 

FECHA   PARA   POVeR  EN   VIGOR  ESTA   LEY. 

Sec.  28.  Esta  ley  empezard  d  regir  desde  el  dfa  25  de  marzo  de  1901. 

LEYES   ADICIONALES. 

For  la  secci6n  24  de  la  adjunta  ley  el  comisionado  de  lnstrucci6n  estd  autorizado 
para  afladir  aquellas  ^'reglas,  reglamentos  y  6rdenes  adicionales*'  que  ^1,  con  la  apro- 
Daci6n  del  conseio  ejecutivo,  pueda  considerar  necesarios  para  la  mejor  marcha  del 
sistema  de  escuelas  de  Puerto  Rico.  Por  la  misma  secci6n  se  le  exige  el  pubUcar, 
juntamente  con  esta  ley,  las  le^es  y  6rdene8  todavfa  en  vigor  en  Puerto  Rico  y  que 
con  ella  no  estdn  en  contradicci6n. 

Las  siguientes  disposidones  de  la  ley  escolar  de  mayo  V*  de  1899,  estdn  adn  en 
vigor: 

TfrULOS  DE  PROPIEDAD  DEL  DI8TRIT0. 

[8ecci6n  6,  p.  4.] 

Cada  distrito  conservard,  baio  el  nombre  que  lleve  el  distrito,  los  tftulos  de  pro- 
piedad  de  las  tierras  y  todas  las  demds  propiedades  que  hoy  posean  6  puedan  ser 
adquiridas  en  adelante  con  destine  d  las  escuelas  de  dichos  distritos,  y  de  mngdn 
mcKlo  la  propiedad  que  tengan  los  distritos  escolares  con  destino  d  las  escuelas  estahi 
sujeta  d  contribuci6n. 

IMPUESTOS. 

[8€cci6n  3,  p.  8.] 

Sienrpre  que  el  objeto  de  un  meeting  escolar  6  elecci6n  sea  el  autorizar  impueetoft 
6  la  emisi6n  de  bonos  del  distrito,  tales  meetings  6  elecciones  no  tendrdn  fuerza  legB^ 
d  menos  que  su  objeto  no  sea  anunciado,  juntamente  con  la  fecha  y  el  lugar  donde  ^ 
meeting  na  de  celebrarse,  por  lo  menos  con  treinta  dfas  de  anterioridad. 

DEBERES   DEL  TESORERO. 

[Secci6n  4,  p.  11.] 

El  tesorero  de  ouda  distrito  recibird  y  pagard  toda  cantidad  destinada  6  pertet^^-S" 
ciente  d  su  distrito;  llevard  clara  cuenta  de  los  fondos  de  las  escuelas  pdblicas  red^^^f' 
dos  del  tesoro  insular  y  de  los  fondos  del  distrito  obtenidos  por  contnbuci6n,  daw^^^ 
entrada  en  sus  libros  i  todo  lo  que  reciba  para  indicar  las  fuentes  de  donde  prr    ""^ 


vieneu  los  ingrenos  y  el  objeto  d  que  se  aplican,  y  deberd  anotar  los  desembolsoe 
demostrar  d  qu6  fin'se  destinan  los  pagos. 

INPORME   DEL  TESORERO. 

[Seccl6n  5,  p.  12.] 

El  tesorero  presentard  y  depositard  en  la  oficina  del  secretario  de  su  distrito,  U  ^j 
dfas  antes  de  la  reunion  en  que  se  elija  su  sucesor,  un  informe  escrito  firmado  por  ^' 
y  que  coDtenga  un  estado  de  todas  las  cantidades  por  61  reinbidas  dentro  del  afio  pr    ^^' 
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eedente,  asf  como  tambi^n  de  todos  lo8  gastos,  exhibiendo  comprobantes  de  todo  ello. 
Dicho  estado  contendrd  tambi^n  las  cantidades  que  el  tesorero  haya  recibido  por 
contribuciones  repartidas  sobre  la  riqueza  imponible  del  distrito  en  aquel  aflo,  indi- 
cando  con  <^ue  fines  ban  sido  impuestas  y  las  sumas  asignadas  &  cada  uno  de  estos 
fines.  De  dicbo  estado  se  har^  careo  el  secretario  y  si  resulta  algdn  saldo  contra  el 
tesorero,  este  depositary  el  importe  de  dicha  suma  en  manos  de  su  sucesor,  tan  pronto 
como  el  nuevo  presente  la  fianza  reouerida  como  condici6n  para  desempeflar  ei  cargo 
de  tesorero  y  las  garantfas  sean  suncientes.  £1  presidente  y  secretano  examinaran 
dicho  informe  y  si  resultare  correct©  lo  firmardn  de  conformidad  y  enviardn  una 
copia  duplicada  al  departamento  de  in8trucci6n. 

FIANZA   DEL  TESOREKO. 
[8ecci6n  6,  p.  18.] 

El  tesorero  de  cada  distrito  presentard  una  fianza  como  seeuridad  para  el  fiel  ciim- 
plimiento  de  su  cargo,  equivalente  al  duplo  de  la  suraa  de  dinero,  calculada  aproxi- 
madamente,  que  pueda  tener  en  sus  manos  como  tesorero  durante  el  desempeflo  de 
este  cargo,  con  suficiente  earantfa  para  ser  aprobada  por  el  presidente  y  el  sec*retario. 
Esta  fianza  serd  registrada  en  la  secretarfa  del  distnto,  enviando  una  copia  firmada 
por  el  presidente  y  secretario  al  departamento  de  in8trucci6n. 

En  caso  de  quebranto  de  alguna  de  las  condiciones  de  dicha  fianza,  el  presidente 
hard  incoar  un  proceso  en  nombre  del  distrito,  y  el  dinero,  cuando  se  recobre,  serd 
usado  en  beneficio  del  mismo.  Si  el  tesorero  dejase  de  prestar  la  fianza  ordenada  6 
por  alguna  causa  se  encontrase  imposibilitado  para  atender  al  complimiento  de  sus 
obligaciones,  los  directores  de  la  junta  del  distrito  nombrardn  otro  tesorero  que 
I^esente  la  fianza  requerida. 

DEBERBS   DEL  SECRETARIO. 

[8ecci6n  7,  p.  14.] 

£1  secretario  tomard  nota  de  loe  acuerdoe  de  las  sesiones  del  distrito  y  de  la  junta 
-de  directores  en  uii  libro  apropiado  al  objeto;  copiard  en  el  los  enformes  que  remita 
4d  inspector  de  escuelas  6  al  departamento  de  instrucci6n  y  conservard  y  guardard 
cnidaaoeamente  todos  los  documentos,  libros  y  papeles  que  pertenezcan  d  su  oficina, 
los  cuales  entregard  d  su  sucesor  en  el  caiigo.  Actuard  como  secretario  del  distrito  en 
todos  los  meetings,  6,  si  estuviese  aueente,  inscribird  las  actas  del  secretario  suplente. 
Dard  cuenta  en  sus  actas  de  todos  los  desembolsos  autorizados  por  las  sesiones  de 
distrito  6  por  las  de  los  directores  y  llevard  cuenta  de  todos  los  gastos  de  la  escuela  y 
<<le  la  casa  escuela,  y  notas  del  costo  de  las  obras  hechas  en  la  parte  exterior,  como 
letrinas,  c«rcas,  etc.,  y  de  todos  las  pertenencias  de  las  salaa  de  clases,  como  niapas, 
cartas  encerados  y  bibliotecas  escolares,  facilitadas  por  el  distrito.  Expedird  librami- 
«nto6  por  las  cantidades  que  el  distrito  deba,  cuando  llegue  la  4poca  de  hacerlas 
cfectivas,  segiln  los  desembolsos  autorizados  por  la  junta  y  que  en  las  actas  deben  estar 
consignados,  los  cuales  llbramientos,  con  el  visto-bueno  ael  presidente,  serdn  6rdene8 
<<le  paeo  para  el  tesorero  del  distrito  por  su  valor  total.  Cada  libramiento  estard 
fechado  y  numerado  6  indicard  el  senncio  6  la  cau^a  })or  la  cual  ha  sido  expedido  y 
<«1  nombi^  de  la  persona  que  prest6  el  servicio  6  motiva  la  causa  y  serdn  asentados  en 
im  libro  que  el  secretario  destinard  d  ese  objeto. 

PODER  PARA    EXPROPIAR. 

[Seccion  1,  p.  24.] 

Siempre  que  un  distrito  es^;olar  tenga  necesidad  de  adquirir  un  sitio  6  solar  para 
■una  casa-escuela  6  dar  mayor  extenHi6n  d  la  casa-escuela  y  el  terreno  no  pueda  ser 
jtdquirido  por  areglo  con  sus  propietarios,  la  junto  de  directores  de  dicho  distrito 
poard  incoar  un  procedimiento  para  la  expropiaci6n  de  dicho  sitio  6  terreno  y  su 
Ia8aci6n,  por  derecho  de  utilidad  piiblica,  de  acuerdo  con  lo  establecido  por  las  leyes 
para  tales  ca^os. 

LA  CASA-E8CUELA    APARTE   DE   LA«   RE8IDENXIA8   PRIVADAS. 

[SeccI6n  3,  p.  26.] 

Cuando  el  distrito  no  abra  mds  que  una  sola  escuela,  dicha  escuela  estard  abierta 
para  alumnos  de  ambos  sexos  y  la  casa-escuela  estard  completamente  separada  de  la 
morada  del  maestro  6  de  otra  familia  particular  cualquiera. 


fa 
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PODERB8  DE  LA  JUNTA  E8COLAR. 

[8ecci6n  1,  p.  26.] 

Lo8  directores  de  cualquier  distrito  escolar  organizado  de  acuerdo  con  lo  diepuesto 
en  esta  ley,  pueden  ejercer  acciones  como  representantes  de  la  corporaci6n,  en  loe 
siguientes  cases: 

(a)  Sobre  contratos  hechos  por  ellos  con  cardcter  oficial. 

(b)  Para  asegurar  una  obligacion  6  un  deber  impuestos  por  la  ley  en  favor  de  tales 
funcionarios  6  de  su  distrito. 

(c)  Para  apelar  de  toda  confiscaci6n,  multa  6  pena  impuesta  A  los  direc'tores  6  d  su 
distrito. 

(d)  Para  exigir  indemnizaci^npor  perjuicios  ocasionados  &  sus  derechos  olicialee  C> 
A  la  propiedad  de  la  escuela  publica  de  su  distrito. 

(e)  Paraadquirir  terrenos  donde  edificar  escuelas  piiblicas. 
(/)  Para  obli^ar  d  la  remocion*  de  ttxla  co8a  dafiosa  d  la  salud  6  se^uridad  de  loe 

alumnos,  que  exista  en  la  vecindad  de  los  editicios  de  las  escuelas  publicas. 

Se  podra  ejercer  a<'ci6n  contra  un  distrito  por  contratos  hechos  por  los  directors* 
6  pordaflos  inferidos  d  los  derechos  del  querellante  poraluna  accion  u  omisiou  de  lo« 
onciales  del  distrito.     Todas  las  acciones  que  se  refieran  d  un  distrito  serdn  segiiicl^*^ 
en  nombre  de  ^ste,  y  no  quedardn  afectadas  por  el  cambio  de  directores.     Si    vi.ii 
distrito  se  disuelve,  el  gobierno  asumird  sus  obhgaciones  y  proseguird  sus  acciones- 

PENA    POR   NEOAR8E   A    DE8EMPE5(AR   EL   CARGO. 

[Secci6n  2.  p.  28.1 

El  que  se  negare  d  servir  el  puesto  de  vocal  en  la  junta  escolar  deepu^  de  hab^x*^^ 
aceptado,  incurrird  en  la  multa  de  diez  dollars  en  los  distritos  de  barrio,  y  de  vei:r»-'^^ 
J  cinco  dollars  en  los  de  ciudad.  Estas  cantidades  ingresardn  en  los  **f6ndoe  e9^:r<^ 
lares''  siendo  por  lo  tanto  destinadas  al  uso  del  distrito. 

ENSE^ANZA   GRATUITA   EN   LAS  BBCUELA8   PUBLICAS. 

[Seccl6n  1,  p.  30.] 

Todas  las  escuelas  sostenidas  por  contribuci6n  pdblica,  ya  sea  local  y  insultf^^'*' 
serdn  denominadas  escuelas  piiblicas  y  la  admisi6n  d  ellas  serd  gratuita  y  sin  car^:^^ 
de  ninguna  especie  para  todas  las  personas  desde  seis  d  diez  y  ocno  aflos  de  edad  q|i^^ 
residan  en  la  isla.  Queda  prohibido  d  los  maestros  el  aceptar  remuneraci6n  aXgaJ^^' 
per  la  instrucci6n  dada  en  las  escuelas  piiblicas  durante  las  horas  de  clase. 

£1  maestro  puede  suspender  y  la  junta  escolar  excluir  de  las  escuelas  que  est^n  b^j^^ 
sa  jarisdicci6n  d  todos  los  alumnos  de  mal  cardcter  moral  6  que  sean  insubordination 
6  que  tengan  6  est^n  expuestos  d  enfermedades  infecciosas. 

DEBERBB   DE   LOS   MAESTROS  SUB8TITUT08. 

[SeccI6n  1,  p.  34.] 

Cursardn  los  alumnos  de  las  escuelas  pdblicas  todas  las  materias  eefiiiladas  en  ^^ 
plan  de  estudios,  de  acuerdo  con  su  grado  y  las  disposiciones  de  esta  ley.  Que<S-^ 
prohibido  d  los  maestros  el  ensefiar  en  las  escuelas  piiblicas,  durante  las  horas  S^ 
clase,  cualquier  otra  materia  que  no  e8t6  incluida  en  dicho  plan. 

[Secci6n  5,  p.  46.] 

Cuando  un  maestro  por  motivos  de  enfermedad  6  por  otra  causa  de  igual  impor*^^ 
tancia  no  pueda  atender  al  cumplimiento  de  sus  deberes,  el  secretario  de  la  junt^*' 
inraediatamente  dard  parte  de  lo  ocurrido  al  comisionado  de  instrucci6n,  y  ^ete,  a^ 
recibo  de  la  comunicaciun,  nombrard  un  substituto  que  reuna  las  condiciones  legale^ 
para  que  atienda  d  la  escuela  hasta  que  el  maestro  reanude  sus  tareas  6  haata  que  1^^ 
junta  escolar  nombre  legalmente  un  sucesor. 

CASAS  PARA    LAS   ESCUELAS   Y   PARA    IX)S   MAESTROS. 

[8ecci6n  1,  p.  43.] 

Las  municipalidades  deben  facilitar  local  para  las  escuelas  piiblicas,  y,  por  sepo- 
rado,  residencias  para  los  maestros.  Siempre  que  sea  posible,  los  ayuntamientos 
joroveerdn  de  edincios  d  las  escuelas  piiblicas,  constniidos  y  equipados  de  acaerdo 
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<X)n  lo6  pianos  natorizadoe  por  el  comisionado  de  in8tnicci6n  como  m^  convientes 
para  las  escuelas  graduadas.  Donde  las  municipalidades  hayan  constniido  estas 
easas-escuelas  eerdn  enviados  como  necesarios  maestroe  adicionales  en  numero  sufi- 
ciente  para  explicar  los  seie  grados. 

ANUNCIO   DE   VACANTE8. 

[Secci6n  l,p.45.] 

Las  juntas  escolares  anunciardn  las  vacanteei  que  ocurran  en  las  escuelas  de  su 
jQrisdicci6n  en  la  Gaceta  Oficial,  cinco  dfas  por  lo  menos  antes  de  la  elec'€i6n  de  los 
maestroe,  sefialando  la  feoha  y  lugar  en  que  nabr^  de  tener  lugar  la  elecci6n. 

ELBCCI6n   de   UN   PARIENTE   DE   LOS   DIRBCTORE8. 

[Secci6n  2,  p.  45.] 

Si  el  maestro  es  pariente  dentro  del  tercer  grado  de  algdn  individuo  de  la  junta 
•eecolar,  se  necesitara  el  voto  unanime  de  los  directores  para  que  su  elecci6n  sea 
vdlida. 

GONTRATOS  CON   LOS   MAESTROS. 
[8ecci6n  4,  p.  46.] 

Ouando  el  comisionado  de  instruccion  hubiere  aprobado  debidamente  y  compro- 
bado  las  condiciones  legales  del  maestro  electo,  los  oficiales  de  la  junta  firmardn  con 
'^te  un  contrato,  en  impresos  suministrados  por  el  departamento  de  instrucci6n 
ptil>lica  con  tal  objeto,  comprometi^ndole  para  ensefiar  durante  el  siguiente  afio 
-^scolar,  se^n  se  provey6  en  la  8esi6n  de  la  junta.  Este  contrato  deberd  ser  exten- 
<ii<io  en  tnplicado,  reteniendo  el  secretario  de  la  junta  una  copia  y  el  maestro  otra, 
y  enviando  la  tercera  al  departamento  de  instrucci6n. 

EL  CONTRATO  PUBDE  SER   ANULADO   Y   EL   MAESTRO  8USPENDIDO. 

[Secci6n6,p.46.] 

.  I*odrd  el  comisionado  de  instrucci6n  anular  cualquier  contrato  celebrado  entre  una 
junta  y  un  maestro  cuando  hubiere  causa,  y  si  la  junta  se  descuidase  en  cubrir  la 
'^^cante,  el  comisionado  nombrard  im  maestro  para  el  resto  del  afio  escolar,  6  hasta 
^Ue  la  junta  nombre  legalmente  otro  maestro.  Podnl  la  junta  escolar  8U8i)ender  & 
cualquier  maestro  por  notoria  inmoralidad  6  negli^encia  6  por  quebrantar  la  ley 
■escolar,  pendiendo  su  acci6n  de  la  que  tome  el  comisionado  de  in8trucci6n. 

RL  COMISIONADO   FUEDE   ARRKNDAR  CA8A8   PARA    ESCl^ELAS. 

[O.  O.  No.  205,  secci6n  5, 1899.] 

.  Bn  los  puntos  donde  la  junta  escolar  no  hubiere  provitfto  casas-escuelas  conve- 
'^lentes,  dentro  de  los  diez  dfas  de  haber  eido  notificado  por  el  comisionado  de  instruc- 
*j6n  de  la  necesidad  de  que  faciliten  dichas  casas,  el  comisionado  podra,  por  conducto 
^el  inspector  de  escuelas,  arrendar  la  casa  6  local  que  se  necesite  para  dicha  escuela 
I^blica,  y  el  contrato  de  arrendamiento  obligard  &  la  junta  escolar  en  cuya  jurisdic- 
^^n  radique  la  escuela.  El  duefio  de  la  finca  asf  arrendada,  podrd  reclamar 
Judieialmente  contra  los  fondos  escolares  en  cualquier  tribunal  competente,  y,  si  el 
p"o  resultare  &  fevor  del  demandante,  la  decision  del  tribunal  constituird  una  deuda 
'^tima  contra  la  junta. 

EL  COMISIONADO   PUEDE   NOMBRAR   MAESTROS. 
[O.G.  No.  165, 1899.] 

J  Si  alguna  junta  escolar  dejare  de  proveer  maestros  para  las  escuelas  el  comisionado 
.®  instruccion  los  nombrari  siempre  que  aqu^lla  dejase  de  efectuarlo  dentro  de  los 
^^nco  dfas  despu^  de  la  comunicaci6n  del  comisionado  disponiendo  que  se  haga  el 
^oixibramiento.  El  hecho  por  el  comisionado  tendrd  validez  legal  hasta  tanto  que  la 
junta  nombre  un  maestro  en  debida  forma. 

LOS  MAESTROS  NO   PUEDEN  TOMAR   PARTE   ACTIVA   EN   LA   POLITICA. 
[O.  G.  No.  160,  8ecci6n  31, 1899.] 


♦^-^  los  foncionarios  6  empleados  de  los  gobiernoa  inauVat  \  Tsiwrncv^^^.V^ 
•^''Uiinantemente  prohibido  totnar  parte  activa  en  las  eVeccvonea,  vcv^xxvc  Ci  vraJ 
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infiuir  en  el  voto  6  en  los  votantee  (fuera  de  sue  reepecdvofl  votoe  particularaB)  i 
favor  6  en  contra  de  cualquier  candidato  6  candidatura,  6  tomar  parte  activa  6  promi* 
nente  en  alguna  convenci6n  6  eleoci6n  que  se  est^  celebrando  6  est^  por  celebraree,  6 
permitir  que  se  haga  uso  de  sua  noinbres  como  miembros  de  oomites  6  sub-comit^ 
polfticos,  previni^ndoles  que  tal  conducta  por  parte  de  ellos,  probada  que  fuere  i 
satisfaccibn,  serd  motive  para  que  en  el  aeto  se  lesdestitu^^a;  y  si  el  nombre  de  al^dn 
funcionario  se  anunciare  como  miembro  de  algun  comit6  o  sub-oomit4  de  partido 
politico,  deberd  acto  seguido  hacer  piiblico  su  renuncia  del  cargo,  so  pena  de  ser 
considerado  culpable. 

LOS   1NSPECTORK8   Y    LA   JUNTA    E8COLAR. 

[Gaceta  No.  202,  Agosto  27, 1899.] 

Los  inspectores  de  escuelas  serdn  considerados  miembros  ex-oficio  de  las  juntas 
escolares  ae  sus  reepectivos  distritos,  sin  derecho  al  voto,  por  lo  cual  asistinin  a  ks 
sesiones  de  dichas  juntas  con  cardcter  puramente  consuitivo. 

LA    A8I8TENCIA   PUEDE  SER  OBLIGATORIA. 

Cuando  un  alumno  entrare  en  una  escuela  piiblica  de  Puerto  Rico  y  fuere  inscripto 
en  el  libro  de  matrfculas,  ese  alumno  serd  considerado  como  un  miembro  de  dim 
escuela  basta  salir  de  ella  por  haber  completado  su  in8truoci6n  6  ser  expulsado  por 
alguna  de  las  causas  anteriormente  sefialadas. 

La  exacta  y  puntual  asistencia  de  esos  alumnos  ser^  oblieatoria.  A  este  fin  el 
alcalde  de  la  municipalidad  dictar^  las  6rdenes  oportunas  y  el  iuez  de  policfa  paede 
multar  6.  los  padres  de  familia  cuyoe  bijos  no  concurran  regularmente  ^  la  escadft 
deepu^s  de  haber  sido  matriculadoe. 

FONDOS  ESCOLARES — EL  TANTO   POR  CIENTO. 

Por  la  secci6n  5  de  la  ley  escolar  el  tanto  por  ciento  exacto  de  los  fondos  que  habrin 
de  constituir  el  fondo  escolar  serd  fijado  anualmente  por  el  ayuntamiento  antes  del 
dfa  20  de  Junio.  El  mfnimum  de  este  fondo  es  el  10  por  ciento  de  todos  los  fonda 
recibidos  por  la  municipalidad;  pero  la  junta  escolar  debe  tratar  de  que  ese  tanto 
por  ciento  sea  mayor  que  el  indicado  y,  si  es  posible,  que  se  eleve  al  20  por  ciento. 
Este  fondo  debe  ser  entregado  mensualmente  al  tesorero  de  la  junta,  la  cual  velari 
por  que  la  cantidad  completa  one  legalmente  se  les  a<leuda  sea  puesta  sin  demora  en 
manos  del  tesorero.  8i  por  al^ma  c^usa  cualquiera  de  las  municipalidades  dejase 
de  cumplir  esta  disposicion,  la  junta  escolar  dard  cuenta  en  seguida  al  comisionado 
de  instrucci6n,  quien  inmediatamente  procederd  &  disponer  lo  necesario  para  que 
esta  disposicion  sea  cumplida,  6  indicara  ti  la  junta  escolar  el  procedimiento  que  ha 
de  seguir  para  que  le  sea  entregada  la  parte  de  los  fondos  publicos  que  le  corresiX)nde. 

remuneraci6n  al  tesorero. 

El  tesorero  de  la  junta  escolar  recibinl  por  sus  servicios  la  cantidad  que  dicha 
junta  le  sefiaie;  disponi^ndose,  sin  embargo,  que  en  ningdn  caso  la  remuneraci6n 
concedida  al  tesorero  excederd  del  2  por  ciento  de  la  cantiaad  total  por  ^1  satisfecha 
mediante  la  autorizaci6n  del  presidente  y  del  secretario  de  la  junta  escolar. 

PAGO   DE   las   ATENCIONES   DE   LA   JUNTA   ESCOLAR. 

Las  juntas  e.<^'olares  pagardn  puntualniente  sus  compromisos  y  por  ningiin  con- 
cepto  contraeran  obligaciones  que  excedan  de  los  ingresos.  A  la  terminaci6n  de 
ca<^ia  afio  economico  y  anten  de  que  la  nueva  junta  sea  organizada,  elevardn  un  informe 
al  comisionado  de  in8trucci6n  dando  cuenta  de  totlos  los  trabajos  por  ella  realizados. 

deberes  de  los  directores. 

LoH  directores  escolares  visitarAn  con  regularidad  las  escuelas  de  sus  respectivoe 
distritoa  ^  infonuardn  al  insjx^ctor  de  cualquier  deficiencia  que  observaren,  tanto  en 
lo  que  a  la  competencia  de  los  maestros  se  refiere  como  en  to  que  al  mobiliario  y  al 
material  de  las  escuelas  dice  relaci6n.  El  comisiona^lo  de  instrucci6n  indioui 
entonces  al  inspector  las  refonuas  que  deban  ser  hecbas,  para  realizar  las  cuales  la 
junta  escolar  prestanl  su  cooi>eraci6n  de  modo  que  las  deficiencias  sefialadas  puedan 
«er  reuiediadaa  prontamente. 
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IN8PECT0RE8  DE   ESCUELAS. 

El  inspector  de  escuelas  estard  siempre  bajo  la  inmediata  direcci6n  y  gufa  del  coini- 
sionado  de  in8tnicci6n.    Ptestard  su  cooperaci6n  &  las  juntas  en  todo  aquello  que 

Saeda  redundar  en  beneficio  de  las  escuelas  6  servir  para  facilitarles  el  cumpliniiento 
e  lus  deberee  que  la  le^  les  sefiala.  Sus  deberes  seriin  seftalados  por  el  coinisionado 
de  instnicci6n,  quien,  si  en  cualquier  momento  lo  juzga  conveniente,  puede  separarlo 
de  su  puesto.  El  inspector  de  escuelas  deberd  recibir  el  franco  y  decidido  apoyo  de 
los  inaestros,  padres  de  fainilia  y  juntas  escolares,  y  sus  atribuciones,  como  repre- 
sentante  del  comisionado  de  instruccion,  deberdn  ser  respetadas  y  sus  indicaciones 
atendidas. 
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[On  back.] 
SAN   JUAN   GRADED   AND   niOH   SCHOOL. 


.,  Teacher. 


Honor  and  nhame  from  no  condition  riwe: 
Act  well  your  part  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

The  parent  or  guardian  is  respectfully  requested  to  examine  and  sign  this  report 
each  month  and  cause  its  return  to  the  teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  this  examination 
will  be  assiduously  perfonne<i,  and  that  parents  will  cooperate  with  the  teacher  in 
all  efforts  made  for  the  improvement  of  tne  school. 

Report  expkiined, — 100  signifies  excellent;  90,  very  good;  75,  ordinary;  70,  unsatis- 
factory; 60,  very  unsatisfactory. 

SIGNATURE  OF   PARENT   OR  GUARDIAN. 


1st  mo 
2d  mo 
3d  mo 


4th  mo I  7th  mo. 

5th  mo I  8th  mo. 

6th  mo I  9th  mo. 
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Report  of ,  grade 
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[On  back.] 


SAN   JUAN   GRADED   AND   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rij«e: 
Act  well  3'our  part  there  all  the  honor  lies. 


.,  Teacher. 


The  parent  or  guardian  is  respectfully  requested  to  examine  and  sign  this  repor 
each  month  and  cause  its  return  to  the  teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  this  examinatio' 
will  be  assiduously  performed,  and  that  parents  will  cooperate  with  the  teacher  ' 
all  efforts  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  school. 

Report  explained. — 100  signifies  excellent;  90,  very  good;  75,  ordinary;  70,  unea^- 
isfactory;  60,  very  unsatisfactory. 


Ist  mo . 
2d  mo  . 
3d  mo  . 


SIGNATURE  OK   PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN. 


4th  mo. 
5th  mo. 
6th  mo. 


7th  mo. 
8th  mo. 
9th  mo. 


PEDAGOCJICAL   LIBRARY,    DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION. 


Receiveil  (title) 

No.  of  volumes Library  No. 


I  agree  to  return  the  alx)ve  within  15 
davs. 


Address: 


Date. 


.,  190. 


i 


( 
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u  mengual  del progresOy  conducta  y  a»istencia  de ,  cUumn.  .de  la  escuela 

de 
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Fltma  de  loe  padreii  6  encar- 

.... 

J 

i  informe  debe  llenarse  cuidadosamente  por  el  maestro  d  la  terminaci6n  del 
9Colar  poniendo  en  cada  materia  la  calificaci6n  que  haya  obtenido  el  alumno, 
o  cuaf  tomard  el  100  por  ciente  como  la  mdfi  perfecta,  en  cada  una  de  ellas. 
>  este  deberd  enviarlo  a  cesa  del  alumno  para  que  el  padre  6  encaagado  de  ^ste 
le  y  despu^  lo  devuelva  al  maestro,  quien  lo  conservard  en  su  poder,  volviendo 
!r  lo  mismo  al  final  de  cada  uno  de  los  meses  escolares. 


^  recibe  esta  hoja  por  correo,  es  en  conte8taci6n  de  su  aplicaci6n.    Sfrvase 
y  devolver  d  W.  G.  Todd,  principal. 

La  Escuela  Normal  de  Puerto  Rico. 

T6RMINO  1901-1902. 
LA    FORMA   IMPUE8TA    PARA    INGRE8AR   Y    MATRICULAR. 

ase  llenar  cada  Ifnea  completa  y  exactamente  excepto  los  dos  ultimas,  y  escribir 
iaramente. 

scriba  aqiii  hub  nombres  enteros,  su  apellido  paterno  y  matemo. 

aqui  el  nombre  entero  de  su  padre  si  vive;  si  no,  de  su  madre;  si  es  hilerfano,  de  su  pariente 
lAs  cereano  que  represente. 

,  aqul  el  punto  de  donde  vino,  y  su  edad. 

aqui  su  direceidn  en  esta  ciudad,  6  vecindad. 

aqul  el  noml>re  de  su  Ultima  escuela,  y  d6  su  grado  en  ^sta. 

No  ewriba  en  esta  linea. 

ie  in  this  school 

No  esc'riba  en  esta  linea. 

ks  received 
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[FbrmR.] 

(Page  I.) 

Teachers'  Monthly  Report. 


Municipality 

School Grade 

Teacher 8ui)ervi8or 

For  month  ending ,  190. 

1.  Total  enrollment  of  pupils  at  end  of  month: 

2.  Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  present  month: 

3.  Number  of  pupils  that  left  during  present  month: 

^M=ies::::::::::     <>"HS.;^::::: 

4.  Total  attendance  for  the  month 

5.  Average  daily  attendance 

6.  Total  number  of  days  taught  during  the  month 

7.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupiEi  attending  daily 

8.  Average  age  of  pupils  enrolled 


(The  above  is  to  be  filled  out  by  the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  school  month,  an^ 
handed  to  the  supervisor  on  his  next  visit  to  the  school. ) 

(Page  II.) 

Supervisors'  Monthly  Report. 

This  page  is  to  be  filled  in  and  signed  by  the  supervisor  after  examining  and  veri 
fying  the  report  of  teacher  on  Page  I. 

Date  of  last  visit Date  of  present  visit 

Number  of  hours  in  school Number  of  classes  examined 

Attendance  as  per  record  book Actual  attendance  by  count 


remarks: 


(Signed) 


Supen^i^or. 


[Form  F.] 

Monthly  Report. 

(For  daily  u»e.) 


Municii>ality District 

School - (irade 

Teacher Superviwr 

For  month  ending ,  190. 

1.  Total  enrollment  of  pupils 

2.  Total  attendance  for  the  month 

3.  Total  number  of  days  taught 

4.  Average  daily  attendance % 


abstract  of  remarks. 
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[Form  No.  85.] 

Voucher  for  Servicbb  Rendered. 

The  People  of  Porto  Rico  to ,  Dr. 


(Place  of  buflineas  or  reaidence. )                                           (City  or  town. ) 

Date  of  service. 

1     U.  S.  currency. 
Dollars.    |  Cents. 

,' 

Authorized  by 

1 

(State  name  of  officer  by  whom  services  were  authorized. )    j                   j 

I  certify  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  just;  that  the  services  were  rendered 

IB  stated;  that  they  were  necessary  for  the  public  service  in  the ,  under  the 

po  vemment  of  Porto  Rico,  for  the  month  of ,  190. . 


Heceived,  at ,  the day  of ,  190..,  of ,  under  the  gov- 

si^nment  of  Porto  Rico,  the  sum  of dollars  and cents,  in  full  of  the 

i1:>c>ve  account. 


C Signed  in  duplicate.) 

SERVICES. 

Voucher  No ,  Abstract 

Account  current  for  the  month  of 

,  190 

Dollars 

Paid ,.. 

BY 


100 

,190.. 
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[Form  Kb.] 

Department  op  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Oficina  de  la  Junta  Esoodab, 

Municipalidad  de ,  190^. . 

Al   Hon.  Ck)MI8IONADO   DE  1N8TRUCCI6n. 

SEf(OR:  La  junta  escolar  de ha  tenido  d  bien  designar,  para  tomar 

i  8U  cargo  lajB  escuelas  de  nuestro  di8tritx).en  la  forma  que  d  coiitinuaci6n  se  expresa, 
d  lo8  maestros  siguientes: 


No. 

Nombre. 

Direcd6n. 

Clasedecertiflcado. 

Grado  que  tendrA  &  su  cargo. 

Por  acuerdo  de  la  junta,  tornado  en  la  se6i6n  celebrada  el  dfa ,  190. . 

SecreUirio, 


M. 


Department  op  Education  op  Porto  Rico, 

San  Juan, ,  1901. 


Enclosed  herewith  please  find  check  No for  | ,  payment  in  full  foK" 

your  services  as  teacher  during  the  month  of ,  1901.     Voucher  rendered. 

Respectfully, 

F.  F.  Bernard,  Disbursing  Officer, 

Received,  this day  of ,  1901,  of  F.  F.  Bernard,  disbursing  officer, 

department  of  education,  check  in  settlement  of  account  as  stated  above. 


(Firme  y  devuelva  este  recibo  sin  cortarlo  en  el  sobre  incluso. ) 


Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan. 


Seizor  :  Por  este  mismo  correo  envfo  d  V.,  prorrogada,  su  licencia  para  ensefiar  en 
las  escuelas  pdblicas  de  Puerto  Rico.  Le  remito  ahora  su  certificado  con  objeto  de 
que  tenga  tiempo  suficiente  para  cumplir  con  los  requisitos  de  la  ley  en  cuanto  al 
nombramiento  de  maestros  para  el  pnSximo  afto  escolar  (debiendo  advertirle  qpe 
hemos  renovado  su  licencia  en  vista  ael  resultado  que  como  maestro  ha  venido  V. 
dando  durante  el  presenteafio).  Los  informes  que  de  la  marcha  por  V.  imi>re8a  d 
su  escuela  he  recibido,  son,  d  mi  juicio,  suficientes  para  recomendar  sus  servicios  y 
para  que  me  apresure  d  extender  este  certificado  d  favor  de  V.  sin  necesidad  de 
nuevo  examen. 

Notard  V.  que  dicho  certificado  solo  es  vdlido  por  un  afto  y  d  explicarle  voy  el  por 
qu6  hac^emos  esto.  El  verdadero  objeto  que  con  ello  perseguimos  es  el  proteger  d 
los  buenos  maestros,  y,  si  es  posible,  separar  de  las  escuelas  d  aquelloe  que  no  cam- 
plen  con  sus  deberes  como  d  hac^erlo  estan  oblij^ados. 

Este  departamento  tiene  el  prop6sito  de  continuar  extendiendo  los  certificadoe  de 
afto  en  afto,  sin  necesidad  de  examen,  d  todo^los  maestros  que  de  su  competencia  noe 
den  pruebas;  pero,  como  es  natural,  no  entra  en  sus  cdlculos  el  extender  dichoe  cer 
tificados  d  aquellos  que  d  tal  distinci6n  no  se  hagan  acreedores.  No  861o  en  bien  de 
los  niftos  que  d  las  escuelas  asisten,  sino  tambi^n  de  los  maestros,  verdaderamente  aptos, 
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conveniente  y  juste  noe  parece  que  al  maestro  incompetente  no  se  le  expida  la  licencia 
para  ensefiar  per  un  periodo  lareo  de  tiempo. 

Per  estas  razones  le  incluyo  adjunto  su  certificado,  el  cual  ini  renovando  sucesiva- 

mente  el  departamento  en  tanto  que  su  escruela  se  mantenga  d  la  altura  d  que  deben 

eetar  las  escuelas  de  Puerto  Rico,  y  esto  lo  hago  con  tanto  mayor  placer  cuanto  que 

ello  vendrd  d  poner  un  t^rmino  d  la  ansiedad  sufrida  por  algunos  a  causa  de  la  falsa 

propaganda  malicioeamente  hecha  por  algunos,  de  que  el  departamento  intentaba 

obligar  d  todos  los  maestros  d  sufrir  un  examen  d  la  tenninaci6u  de  este  aflo  escolar. 

Jamds  nens^  en  tal  cosa  y  la  entrega  de  esta  licencia  para  ensetlar  sin  haberla  V. 

Bolidtaao  v  debida  solamente  d  sus  proi)io8  m^ritos  ha  de  ser  para  V.  la  mejor  prueba 

del  prop^sito  que  abriga  este  departamento  de  proteger  de  todos  los  modos  i)08ibles 

4  loe  maestros  que  plenamente  hayan  demostrado  su  aptitud  para  ensenar.     Yo  conf fo 

en  que  el  afio  entrante  se  identificanl  V.  con  su  trabajo  de  tal  modo,  que  el  resultado 

qu^  obtenga  superanl  en  mucho  al  obtenido  en  el  presente  curso. 

A  este  fin  me  pennito  recomeudarle  el  estudio  continuado  de  buenos  libros  sobre 
engefianza  y  de  todo  aquello  que  pue<ia  colocar  d  V.  en  primera  Ifnea  entre  los  maes- 
tros piiertorriquefios.  Trabajemos  todos  juntos  y  en  la  mda  completa  hannonfa  con 
objeto  de  elevar  las  escuelas  de  Puerto  Rico  al  mayor  grado  de  progreso  que  sea  posi- 
ble  y  de  que  puedan  ser  consideradas  con  interes  y  miradas  con  respeto  no  s<')lo  en 
Puerto  Rico  smo  tambi^n  en  los  Estados  Unidos. 

Un  verdadero  placer  ha  de  ser  i>ara  mf  el  \x)deT  auxiliarle  en  su  trabajo  y  el  resol- 
ver  8U8  dudas  acercade  cualquier  punto  sobre  el  cual  quiera  consultarme. 
Con  el  mayor  respeto  y  la  con8ideraci6n  mils  distinguida,  quedo  de  V., 
Muy  atentamente, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commonado  de  Iii9trucci6n, 


Department  op  Education  op  Porto  Rico, 

Oppice  op  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan. 


SeSor:  Por  este  mismo  correo  envfo  d  V.,  prorrogada,  su  licencia  para  ensefiar  en 
w8  escuelas  pdblicas  del  Puerto  Rico.  Le  remito  anora  su  certificado  con  objeto  de 
<lQe  tenga  tiempo  suficiente  para  cumplir  con  los  reciuisitos  de  la  ley  en  cuanto  al 
nombramiento  de  maestros  para  el  proximo  afio  escolar.  Los  infonnes  recibidos  de 
'oe  resultados  que  en  su  escuela  viene  obteniendo  me  inducen  d  prorrogar  la  licencia 
para  ensefiar  que  V.  tiene,  sin  necesidad  de  nuevo  examen. 

Notard  V.  que  esa  licencia  6  certificado  861o  es  vdlida  por  un  afio,  y  d  explicarle 
voy  el  por  que  hacemos  esto.  El  verdadero  objeto  que  con  ello  perseguimos  es  el  pro- 
teger d  los  buenos  maestros,  y,  si  es  posible,-  separar  de  las  escuelas  d  aquellos  que  no 
CQmplen  con  sus  deberes  como  d  hacerlo  estdn  obligados.  Este  departamento  tiene 
el  prop68ito  de  continuar  extendiendo  los  certificcuios  de  afio  en  afio,  d  todos  los 
maestros  que  de  su  competencia  nos  den  pruebas;  pero,  como  es  natural,  no  entra  en 
sua  cdlculos  el  extender  dichos  certificados  d  aquellos  que  d  tal  concesi6n  no  se  hagan 
acreedores.  No  s61o  en  bien  de  los  nifios  que  d  las  escuelas  asisten  sino  tambi^n  de 
loe  maestros  verdaderamente  aptos  conveniente  y  justo  nos  parece  que  el  maestro 
incompetente  no  se  le  expida  la  licencia  para  ensefiar  por  un  perfodo  largo  de  tiempo. 
Al  departamento  le  es  muy  fdcil  conocer,  d  la  terminacu6n  de  cada  afio  escolar,  cudles 
«on  los  maestros  cuyos  esfiierzos  se  ban  visto  coronados  por  el  ^^xito  y  protegerlos 
renovando  sus  certificados  sin  necesidad  de  examen. 

Tambi^n  deseo  llamar  su  atenci6n  hacia  la  falsa  propaganda  maliciosamente  hecha 
por  algunos,  de  que  el  departamento  intentaba  obligar  d  todos  los  maestros  d  sufrir  un 
examen  d  la  terminacipn  de  este  afio  escolar,  d  causa  de  la  cual  tan  grande  ansiedad 
han  venido  sufriendo  muchos  maestros.  Jamds  hemos  f>en8ado  en  tal  cosa  y  la 
entrega  de  esta  licencia  para  ensefiar,  sin  haberlar  V.  solicitado  ni  saber  que  se  le 
envfa,  ha  de  ser  para  V.  la  mejor  prueba  del  propc«ito  que  abriga  este  departamento 
de  proteger  de  todos  los  modos  posibles  d  todo  maestro  que  haya  demostrado  plena- 
mente su  aptitud  6  dado  pruebas  de  su  competencia. 

Aun  cuando  esta  licrencia  le  habilita  d  V.  para  ensefiar  en  las  esi'uelas  piiblicas  sin 
necesidad  de  examen,  yo  deseo  recomeudarle  el  estudio  continuado  de  buenos  libros 
sobre  ensefianza  y  de  todo  aquello  que  pueda  colocar  a  V.  en  primera  Ifnea  entre  los 
maestros  puertorriquefios.  Cualesquiera  que  sean  las  circunstancias,  nunca  deje  V. 
de  estadiar.    Es  mi  criterio,  y  este  criterio  estd  basado  en  mi  expenei\v!\«i  d»i  Ys\\\c?cvvi'^ 
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afiofl,  que  el  maestro  que  diariamente  no  dedica  su  tiempo  y  su  eneiig^fa  al  trabajo  que 
le  estd  confiado,  m^  tarde  6  m^  temprano  hallard  que  el  avance  diKlo  per  el  ostenui 
de  instrucci6n  ha  eido  tal  que  ^1  ha  quedado  eompletamente  retrasaao  y  an  poder 
alcanzar  de  nuevo  la  altura  que  en  otro  tiempo  con8igui6. 

Desearla  tambi^n  recomendar  d  su  consideraci6n  la  importancia  que  para  V.  habrlii 
de  tener  el  ingreear  en  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Puerto  Rico  durante  los  meaesde  verano, 
si  esto  le  fuera  poeible,  ya  que  de  este  modo  conseguirfa  V.  el  irse  perfeccio&ando  en 
el  arte  de  ensefiar. 

Trabajemos  juntos  y  en  la  mds  completa  harmonfa  con  objeto  de  elevar  las  escoe- 
las  de  Puerto  Kico  al  mayor  grado  posible  y  demostrar  no  861o  al  pueblo  de  Puerto 
Rico  sino  tambi^n  al  de  los  Estados  Unidos  que  nuestras  escuelas  son  dignas  del 
respeto  y  de  la  confianza  de  los  buenos  ciudadanoe. 

tJn  verdadero  placer  ha  de  ser  para  mf  el  poder  auxiliarle  en  su  trabajo  y  el  resolver 
sus  dudas  aceri^  de  cualquier  punto  sobre  el  cual  quiera  consultarme. 

Ck>n  el  mayor  respeto  y  la  con8ideraci6n  m^  distinguida,  quedo  de  V., 
Muy  atentamente, 

M.  G.  Bbumbaugh, 
Cbmmoiiado  de  InstrucciAn. 


[FoBX  Q.] 

Jtepart  of  8upen^«)r  on  teachers. 

To  the  Commimoner  of  Education. 
Sir:  The  following  is  my  mature  judgment  concerning  the  teachers  of  District  No. 

,  together  with  my  recommendation  concerning  them. 

,  Supervisor, ,  190.. 


cate  held.'  ^  *®*^"- 1  KO^ern.         ^^ 

1 


No. 


Name  of  teacher. 


Should 
he  teach 
again? 


What  po- 
sition? 


Remarki. 


[Form  8.] 

Report  on  partial  services  due  to  resignations  and  election  of  new  teachers. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Sib:  I  respectfully  report  the  following  changes  in  the  teaching  force  of  my  districi 

fortheschool  mouth  beginning and  ending ,  and  recommeod 

payment  as  follows: 


Name  of  teacher. 

Taught  from— 

Until- 

Total  days. 

Remarks. 

SuperriiOT. 


Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rioo, 

Office  of  the  Commisbionkr, 
San  Juan,  Noviemhrt  S7  de  1900. 
A  los  maestros  de  Puerto  Rico: 

Varios  son  los  maestros  que  han  firmado  dos  contratos  en  distintos  hisaree  y  d^iado 

las  escuelas  que  al  principle  desempeflaban,  sin  el  consentimiento  de  la  jiyita  esoo- 

Jarni  la  aprobacion  del  inspector  de  eacuelaa  m  de  «e^/^  d«yKrV;ax(\«i!LtA.    A  detcner 
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marcha  inoorrecta  por  aqu411c»s  iniciada  obedeci6  nuestra  Circular  6-B,  que  publi- 
moeenel  No.  257  ae  la  *'Gaceta  Oficial,"  correspondiente  al  dfa  2  del  mes  en 
no. 

AdemdB  de  pa^  Ice  sueldoe  de  todos  Ice  maeetroB  empleados  en  las  escuelas  piibli- 
8  de  Puerto  jSco,  la  ley  exige  &  este  dei>artamento  el  inspcecionar  la  educaci6n 
I  eata  isla,  por  lo  cual  pummoe  en  conocimiento  de  V.,  con  la  antelaci6n  necesaria, 
le  en  lo  suceeivo  ezigiremoe  al  maestro  que  firme  un  contrato  con  alguna  junta 
oolar  el  m&a  ezacto  complimiento  de  las  condiciones  estipuladas,  &  menos  que  de 
liB  no  le  releve  la  misma  junta  que  le  contrat6,  de  acuerdo  con  el  inspector  del 
strito  correspondiente  y  el  comisionado  de  in8trucci6n.  En  adelante,  solo  cuando 
n  ello  haya  raz6n  suiiciente  ser^  la  rescisi6n  de  un  contrato. 
De  V.  con  la  mayor  coiisideracion, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Comisionado  de  TnMrucci&n. 


eport  of, ,   miperviior  in  charge  of  examination  at ,   held 

*..,  1901, 

Sieck  all  books  received  of  each  applicant  and  forward  this  with  all  books  to  department  as  soon 

as  examination  is  over.] 


Nunea. 


,    Kind  of 
t^ftTtiflcate. 


g 


nemarkiL 


I  certify  that  this  is  a  true  report  of  the  above-named  examination. 


[Form  N.] 
Public  Schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

Pupil's  work  in 

school, district, 

pupil, age. 


.teacher. 


.,  190. 


b  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  San  Juan,  P,  R. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following-named  teachers,  absent  from  their 

nties  during  the  month  of ,  in  the  schools,  and  for  the  reasons  appear- 

Lg  opi)osite  their  names. 


Name. 

School. 

No.  of  days. 

Cause  of  absence. 

• 

EfagllftK  SupenjVxw . 
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Prospbcto  de  la  EecuELA  Normal  en  Fajardo. 
8Ituaci6n. 

Fajardo  e»  una  poblaci6n  de  cerca  de  2,000  habitantes  y  estd  situada  en  la  extremi- 
dad  noroeste  de  la  isla. 

El  lugar  es  un  hermosfeimo  valle  que  mira  hac*ia  el  mar,  eetando  rodeado  por  loe 
otros  Iwlos  de  grandes  y  pintorescas  inontafla«.  Es  uno  de  los  lugares  mng  salu- 
dables  en  Puerto  Rico. 

Las  aires  son  frescos  y  puros  y  la  temperatura  jani^  es  excesiva.  La£i  condiciones 
de  salubridad  son  buenaa,  tan  buenas  como  piieden  encontrarse  en  cualquier  parte 
de  la  isla.  Los  caminos  est^n  en  magnffico  estatlo  y  muchas  veces  son  frecuentadcw 
por  biciclistas,  pudi^ndose  hacer  el  viaje  hasta  San  Juan  en  bicicleta.  Durante  el 
afio  las  lluvias,  aunque  frecuentes,  no  son  excesivas.  La  cc>municaci6n  con  otros 
puntos  de  la  costa  es  fdcil  pue«  la  compafifa  de  vapores  de  Nueva  York  y  Puerto  Rico 
recorren  la  isla  al  rededor  seiuanaluiente. 

Entre  Fajardo  y  Humacao  existe  un  excelente  camino  carretere  y  el  carro  del 
correo  hace  viajes  diariamente  de  ida  y  vuelta  d  8an  Juan,  recorriendo  en  la  mayor 
parte  del  viaje,  el  camino  militar  que  se  encuentra  en  muy  buen  eetado,  y  excelentefs 
condiciones. 

OBJETO. 

El  objeto  del  establecimiento  de  la  escuela  normal  es  el  ofrecer  d  la  juventad 
puertorriquefta  de  ambos  sexos,  la  oportunidad  de  obtener  una  completa  y  prdctica 
educaci6n  en  la  ciencia  y  arte  de  la  enseflanza,  preparando  de  un  modo  competente  y 
satisfactorio  los  futuros  Inaestros  de  la  isla.  Al  terminar  los  estudios  de  reglamento 
y  ser  en  el  los  aprobados  los  alumnos  obtendrdn  un  diploma  que  les  autorizard  pan 
ensefiar  en  las  escuelas  piiblicas  de  Puerto  Rico  sin  necesidad  de  sufrir  nuevo 
examen. 

CLA8E8. 

Ijaa  clases  en  el  departamento  nonnal  estiln  especialmente  arr^ladas  para  Uenar 
los  requisites  de  los  maestros  que  actualmente  tienen  sua  certificados  prtjximoe  i 
expirar;  asf  cpmo  de  los  maestros  en  perspectiva,  que  no  ban  pasado  todavfa  ei 
examen  necesario. 

NECESIDAD  DE  MAESTROS. 

La  demanda  de  maestros  constantemente  aumenta.  Actualmente  hay  mucbtf 
vacantes,  las  que  no  pueden  llenarse  por  falta  de  maestros  competentes. 

Los  puertorriquefios  deben  convencerse  de  que  a  menos  que  loe  hijos  del  pafs  flp 
>reparen  para  el  magisterio,  habnl  necesidad  de  traer  maestros  de  otros  lugares.  A 
Jos  hijos  del  pafs  se  les  daii  siempre  la  preferencia  cuando  se  les  encuentre  aptofl 
pero  como  los  m^todos  escolares  adelantan  diariamente  el  maestro  de  la  isla  aebe 
tambi^n  estudiar  para  poder  seguir  ese  progreso. 

El  desarrollo  del  sistema  escolar  de  Puerto  Rico  no  debe  retardarse,  86lo  jjoroue 
algunos  de  los  maestros,  hijos  del  pafs,  rehusan  aceptar  las  ventajas  y  oportunidades 
que  hoy  se  les  ofrece. 

La  intenci6n  del  departamento  de  educaci6n  es  ayudar  en  lo  futuro  &  los  alumnot 
graduadoe  de  la  escuela  normal  d  obtener  coloci6n  en  las  escuelas  piiblicas. 

AYUDA    PARA    LOS  QUE   DESEEN   ENTRAR   A   C0LEGI08. 

Ademds  de  las  clases  normales  arregladas  para  el  beneficio  de  los  maestros,  la 
escuela  en  Fajardo  ofrece  excelentes  ventajas  d  [los  que  desean  obtener  un  curse  de 
colesrio  en  los  Estados  Unidos.  Las  ofertas  hechas  d  la  juventud  de  Puerto  Rico  por 
conaucto  del  departamento  de  educaci6n  por  algunos  de  los  principales  colegios  y 
universidades  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  piden  v  aconscjan  que  los  alumnos  obten^ 
aquf  una  preparaci6n  en  la  ensefianza  de  ingles,  la  cual  pondrd  al  alumno  en  flituaci6n 
de  poder  pasar  el  examen  preliminar  que  requieren  aquellos  establecimientos.  Con 
este  fin  hemos  preparado  un  plan  de  estudion,  de  modo  que  loe  padres  de  familia 
puedan  proporcionar  ahora  d  sue  hijos  la  preparaci6n  necesaria  sin  tener  que  mandarlos 
d  larga  distancia  durante  los  primeros  aflos  en  que  el  j6ven  necesita  los  cuidados 
patemales.  Los  padres  pueden  enviar  d  sus  hijos  6  hijaa  d  la  Escuela  Normal  en 
Fajardo;  personalmente  arreglar  habitaci6n  comoda  para  aquellos  y  visitarlos  cuando 
glisten,  asf  como  vigilar  los  pro^resos  de  su  educacion.  Las  j6vene8  pueden  eolocarae 
en  casa  de  familias  donde  recibirdn  las  at^nciones  y  cuidados  posibles  y  los  j6yenefl 
encontrardn  la  sociedad  de  Americanos  educados  lo  que  les  servird  mucho  para  cuando 
se  encuentren  en  pafs  donde  el  idioma  y  costumbres  son  nuevos  para  elloe. 


lo 
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NO  HAY   RBQUISIT08  PARA    ENTRAR. 

Debido  ii  que  hay  una  infinidad  de  joveneH  Intel igentes  en  Puerto  Rico  quienes  no 
han  tenido  la  oportunida<i  de  prepararse  jmra  entrar  y  sostener  un  exanien;  en  el 
preBente  no  habral  neceeidad  de  que  los  alumnos  He  examinen  para  poder  entrar  en  la 
Ef^cuela  Normal  de  Fajardo. 

Se  reoibirdn  con  mucho  gusto  A  los  aluuinos  que  solo  hablen  espaflol.  No  habra 
limite  de  edad,  y  como  un  favor  especial  el  gobierno  ha  ofrecido  lU)ros  6  instrucci6n 
gratis  &  los  que  entren.  Asf,  que  el  alumno  no  tiene  mds  gastos  que  los  que  necesita 
para  vivir,  siendo  este  gasto  nominal  y  que  no  excede  de  $10  por  nies  6  cuando 
mucho  de  $100  anuales. 

CL.ASES   EN    INGLEH. 

En  la  actualidad  hay  cuatro  clases  en  ingles  en  la  escuela,  y  se  fomianin  otras 
nuevas  para  acomodar  d  los  nuevos  alumnos  que  entren,  para  gue  asf  la  ignorancia 
del  idioma  ingl^  no  sea  una  dificultad  para  el  alumno  que  ouiera  entrar.  A  con- 
tinuaci6n  afladimos  el  plan  de  estudiog  que  serd  seguido  en  la  Escuela  Normal  de 
Fajardo: 

Trabajo  profesional,  direccion  y  Uianejo  de  escuelan,  psicolo^ia,  esiiafiol  6  ingles, 
matemdticas, 'fisii»,  biologfa,  geograffa,  fisiologia,  qufmica,  miisica,  dioujo,  etc. 

Puede  verw?  que  el  plan  de  estudios  es  completo  y  llena  las  necesidades  mds  impor- 
tantes  de  un  maestro  competente.    Las  leccriones  de  pe<lagogfa  senin  diarias. 

El  afio  se  divide  en  dos  t^^rminos.  El  P  empez6  Oct.  P  y  acabard  Feb.  8  de  1901. 
El  segundo  t^rmino  empieza  Feb.  1 1  y  acaba  18  semaiias  despues,  dando  una  semana 
de  vacaciones  (semana  de  PascuaJ. 

Sf  es  i)osible,  los  aliunnos  que  fleseen  entrar  deben  de  hacerlo  antes  de  Feb.  11. 

Se  haran  todos  los  esfuerzos  posibles  i)or  colocar  a  los  alumnos  en  aptitud  para  la 

{>rofe8i6n  de  maestros,  6  bien  para  i\\\e  pueilan  tomar  la  oferta  tan  liberal  hecha  jwr 
08  colegios  del  Norte. 

Todas  Ids  comunicaciones  deben  ser  dirigidas  al  Principal  de  la  Escuela  Normal, 
Fajardo. 


Dkpartamento  de  Instriccion  de  PrEKTo  Rico, 

Julio  19  de  1901. 
A  Ion  (UnmnoH  de  la  Escuela  Normal: 

Me  permitirdn  Vds.  que  en  tono  de  consejo,  les  dirija  algunas  palabras,  cx)n  el  fin 
de  que  el  trabajo  que  ahora  emprenden  y  su  estancia  en  esta  ciuclad  puedan  ser  del 
ttayor  provecho,  no  solo  ji  Vds.  mismos,  sino  tambi^n  A  la  gran  causa  de  la  instruc- 
ci6n  en  Puerto  Rico,  con  la  que  tan  fntimamente  ligada  se  halla  nuestra  escuela. 

El  agradecimiento  que  les  debo  por  haber  acudido  it  mi  llamamiento  el  nilmero  tan 
considerable  asf  como  tambi^n  el  mter^s  y  la  ansiedad  que  la  llegada  de  Vds.  pro- 
dujo,  nunca  tal  vez  podrd  ser  bien  comprendida.  Al  disponer  lo  necesario  para  abrir 
la  escuela  pensamos  que  acaso  el  niimero  de  concurrentes  no  pasarfa  de  doscientos. 
iCuan  grande,  pues,  no  serfa  nuestra  sorpresa  al  ver  que  mds  de  ochocientos  acudfan 
i  ella,  abundando  entre  aquellos  los  maestros  que  estuvieron  sirviendo  las  escuelas 
piiblicas  de  eeta  isla  durante  el  aHo  pasado!  J'^se  entusiasmo  en  acudir  it  la  escuela 
de  verano  habla  muy  en  favor  del  pueblo  de  Puerto  Rico.  Hace  muchos  dfas  adquirf 
la  convicci6n  de  que  una  de  las  necesidades  mds  imperiosas  que  siente  la  isla  es  la  de 
un  cuerpo  de  profeeores  bien  instruidos  en  los  moilernos  m^todos,  y  d  estos  fines 
obedece  esta  escuela.  Nosotros  queremos  allanar  d  Vds.  el  camino  para  que  puedan 
servir  d  su  pueblo  con  el  mayor  provecho  posible. 

Siendo  mucho  mayor  de  lo  (jue  habfamos  pensado  el  numero  de  alumnos  que 
acudi6  i.  la  escuela  nos  \dmos  obligados  d  modificar  de  pronto  nuestros  planes.  Va 
podreis  calcular  pnor  ^sto  las  dificultades  por  (lue  habremos  chocado  para  dar  cabida 
en  ella  d  tan  considerable  6  inesperado  numero  de  estudiantes.  Muy  presente  deben 
tener  Vds.  todo  ^sto  para  que  no  se  dejen  dominar  nor  la  impaciencia,  ni  desanimar 
por  la  peauefia  confusi6n  ocurrida  en  los  primeros  afas.  Recuerden  que  s6lo  por  el 
esfuerzo  aiario,  constante  y  continuado  se  llega  d  conseguir  el  fin  que  se  desea. 

Tengo  la  seguridad  de  que  esta  escuela  ha  de  ser  de  grand  fsimo  provecho,  siendo 
mi  mayor  deseo  que  en  ella  encuentren  Vds.  todo  cuanto  se  puede  exigir  en  un  esta- 
biecimiento  de  esta  clase.  Con  este  objeto  deseo  la  cooperacion  y  leal  apoyo  de  todos 
Vds.,  asf  como  que  presten  toda  la  atenci6n  necesaria  d  las  indicaciones  que  ahora 
les  hago  por  creer  que  ellas  pueden  conducimos  d  una  completa  inteligencia  en  el 
trabajo  que  estamos  haciendo.    Tengan  presente  que  los  maestros  de  la  escuela  no 
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pueden  liai^erlo  toiio  jwr  Vds.;  que  tainbi^n  VdH.  tienen  (jue  tralmjar  iK>r  Vd.«. 
misinoe.  Ciialguiera  coea  que  el  maestro  les  exija  deberdn  ha  cerly  con  la  mbjiiia 
prontitud  y  diligencia  que  VdH.  esperan  de  su**  discfpulo»  cuan<lo  enieiH  al  freiite  de 
SUB  escuelas. 

Desde  el  principio  debenln  fiiaree  en  lo  que  han  de  hacer,  con  (>bjeU>  de  no  inte- 
mimpir  mas  tarde  la  atenci6n  ae  los  demds.     (lagan  exactamente  lo  que  el  luaertro 

Sue  tiene  li  su  caivo  la  dase  lei^  indique.  En  cualquieradiiicultad  quese  len  presente 
ebereis  acudir  al  Profesor  Todd  en  las  horas  de  oficina,  pudiendo  estar  seguros  de 
que  ^1  les  tratar^  con  la  misma  amabilidad  v  les  asistinl  del  mismo  modo  ()ue  yo  lo 
necho  siempre  desde  (jue  llegu^  d  esta  fsla  vine  idehtifiqu^  con  el  trabajo  (^ue  es»tai? 
haeiendo.  No  perdais  tainpoco  de  vista  el  que  cuaiito  con  mate  fidelidad  y  mayor 
cuidado  estudieis  las  lecidones  que  os  seAalan,  tant^)  mejores  han  deser  los  resultailo^ 
que  obtengais  en  vuestro  trabajo. 

Algunos  de  Vds.  se  encuentran  hoy  en  una  ciudad  extraila;  algunos  ciuizas  noestiin 
acostumbrados  d  vivir  lejos  de  sus  familias;  mu(!hos  seguramente  han  necho  ^pandes 
sacrificios  para  venir,  por  lo  que  les  estoy  completamente  agradecidos.  Penuitidme, 
pues,  algunas  palabras  que  os  puedan  dirigir  de  tal  inanera  (jue  vuestra  estancia  en 
esta  ciudad  sea  un  ejemplo  vivo  de  lo  que  debe  ser  la  vida  de  un  maestra. 

Ante  todo  cuiden  mucho  de  su  salud.  Durante  las  primeras  horas  de  la  noche 
hagan  un  poco  de  ejercicio  paseando  al  aire  libre,  pero  no  pierdau  su  tieni]X)  dete 
niendose  en  las  c^les  e  inmiscniy^ndose  en  discusiones  innecesarias.  Retfrense  ilti»?pu^ 
d  sus  habitaciones  con  el  fin  de  preparar  las  lecciones  seHaladas  i>ara  el  dfa  siguiente. 
De  este  modo  hardn  Vds.  que  el  pueblo  de  Puerto  Rico  sepa  que  los  ahunnos  <le  esta 
escuela  son  maestros  6  aspirantes  d  maestros  y  (jue  estdn  aquf  con  un  objeto  <iefini(io, 
cual  es  el  de  estudiar,  y  asf  cuanto  digan  y  ciianto  hagan  habni  <le  influir  en  la  esti- 
maci6n  que  les  dispense  la  gente>  ilustrada  de  la  ciudail.  Comportilndose  de  este 
modo,  todos,  sin  excep<*i6n,  nablardn  de  Vds.  como  de  jovenes  mtxlelos.  Para  mf 
este  es  un  asunto  de  grandfsima  importancia. 

Yo  creo  que  d  los  maestros  de  Puerto  Rico  se  les  presenta  ahora  la  invasion  de 
<lemostrar  que  merecen  asistencia,  simpatfa  y  cooi)eraci6n  en  su  trabajo. 

Observen  en  la  clase  el  mismo  orden  y  la  niisma  exactitud  (lue  Vds.  esix^ran  de  m 
alumnos  en  su  escuela.  Presten  completa  atenci6n  al  trabajo  que  se  les  encomiendey 
de  ningiln  modo  les  pongan  reparos.  A  ese  trabajo  de  ben  aplicar  tcxla  su  voluntad^ 
inteligencia,  y  asf  los  resultados  resjwndentn  uiejor  d  la  pregunta  (jue  naturalmente  « 
haga  de  sf  estd  bien  hecho. 

Uuando  alguno  de  la  clase  resjwnda  al  maestro,  ffjense  los  demjis  en  lo  que  dice; 
pero  no  se  burlen  ni  critiquen  lase<iuiv(X'a(!ioneHen  que  aquel  pueda  incurrir.  Todof 
nos  equivocamos;  esta  es  una  veraad  incontrastable.  ^o«^>tros  estamos  a<iuf  paw 
corregir  esas  equivocaciones  y  queremos  (jue  de  la  manera  mds  cort^  y  con  la  mayor 
consideraci6n  se  llame  hdcia  ellas  la  atenci6n  de.a<|uellos  que  acaso  no  lian  tenidolfl 
oportunfdad  de  aprender  d  hacer  las  cosas  del  mismo  modo  que  nosotros  las  hace- 
mos.  Que  el  espiritn  de  cari<lad,  de  fratemidad  y  de  resj)eto  caracteriw  este  im]K)r- 
tante  trabajo. 

Finalmente,  queremos  presenter  d  Vds.  el  pensaniiento  que  con  nuls  carifio  hemw 
venido  acariciando.  Deseamos  abrir  el  proximo  Octubre,  en  Rio  Pie<lras,  la  Escaeia 
Normal  de  Puexto  Rico.  Esta  escuela  de  verano  es  el  embrion  de  la  normal.  Empe- 
cemos  por  elevar  los  conocimientos  d  tal  grado  tjue  sea  tVuril  el  dirigir  la  escuela  cuando 
qnede  organizada  v  el  llevar  d  cabo  los  planes  que  tenemos,  de  modo  que  resulte  lo 
que  esperamos.     iJl  sentimiento  favorable  d  ella  deben  crearlo  Vds.  misini>s. 

Ayudadnos,  pues,  en  nuestra  empresa  de  crear  en  esta  isla  una  institucion  superior 
de  e'nseflanza  para  los  maestros,  que  sea  el  orgullo  de  nuestn)s  (*onciuda(^lanos.  Tap 
pronto  la  orgauizaci6n  de  esta  estMiela  sea  perfecta  tendremos  los  inedios  para  auxi- 
liarlas  en  su  trabajo.  llablo  d  Vds.  de  estos  asunto >s  con  la  e  speranza  y  la  firme 
creencia  de  que  me  ayudardn  d  establecer  en  Puerto  Rico  un  sistema  de  ensefiania 
que  sent  uno  de  los  factores  mds  importantes  para  nuestro  progreso,  ya  que  de  este 
modo  tendremos  anualmento  j6venes  instniidos  en  t/»dos  los  ordenes  de  nuestra  vida 
social,  domestica,  industrial  y  pilblica. 

En  la  convicci6n  de  que  este  es  nuestro  comiin  destv),  quedo  de  Vds.  (»on  el  mayor 
respeto. 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
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Fre£  Library  op  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 

Abril  17  de  1901, 
Sr.  Don 

Tenemos  el  honor  de  invitar  d  V.  para  la  apertura  <le  la  "Free  Public  Library," 
situada  en  el  ediiicio  donde  se  hallaba  establecido  el  ynstituto  de  2'  enHeHanza, 
<ille  de  San  Francisco  esauina  A  la  del  Cristo,  acto  c|ue  tendnl  lugar  A  las  ocho  de  la 
noche  del  siibado  veinte  del  corriente. 

Los  tlirectores  de  la  biblioteca  diriginin  breves  fra^^es  A  la  concurrencia,  pudiendo 
todos  cuantos  lo  deseen  inspeocionar  el  local  y  las'  pertenencias  de  la  biblioteca. 

M.  G.  BRUMBAron,  Premdente, 


E.  S.  Wii-soN,  Vice-PreftideiUe. 
H.  P.  Fallon,  Secretarlo. 

T.  LARRINAgA. 
J.  (  JOMEZ  BrIOHO. 


DIRECTORE8 

Bibliotecario :  R.  A.  Van  Middkldyke. 

[Form  Cs.] 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  OP  PORTO   RKX), 

OPPICE  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER, 

SAN  JUAN. 

REC;LAS    para  la   SELECX'ION  de  ESTUDIANTES  PUERTORRIQUEXOM,  HEKiVS   EL    **  HOUSE 

BILL'*   NO.  35. 

Desde  el  1°  de  Julio  del  corriente  aflo  25  j6venes  de  constituci6n  robusta  y  buena 
conducta  pueden  ser  enviados  &  los  Estados  Unidos  d  expensas  del  pueblo  de  Puerto 
Rico.  I^  comi8i6n  que  ha  de  elegir  estos  25  j6venes  la  componen  el  Presidente  del 
Consejo  Ejecutivo,  el  Presidente  de  la  CiCmara  de  Delesados  y  el  Coniisionado  de 
InstrucciOn.  La  cantidad  d  que  cada  uno  de  los  j6venes  elegidos  tiene  derecho,  segiln 
la  lej^,  no  podrd  ser  mayor  de  $400  anuales.  Lom  aue  aspiren  d  disfrutar  de  los 
beneticios  ae  esta  ley  deberdn  presentar  sus  solicitudes  al  comisionado  de  instruc- 
ci6n,  en  San  Juan,  antes  del  20  de  Junio  pr6ximo.  En  la  eleccion  de  estos  jovenes 
se  observardn  las  reglas  siguientes: 

1**.  Ningiin  i6ven  que  no  presente  pruebas  suficientes  de  buena  conducta  moral  y 
buena  salud  podrd  aprovecnarse  de  las  ventajas  que  la  ley  conceile.  Del  cardcter 
moral  de  los  aspirantes  se  considerdn  como  pruebas  las  cartas  firmadas  por  personas 
de  responsabilidad,  las  cuales  cartas  deberdn  ser  remitidas  juntaniente  con  la  solicitud. 
De  Bu  Duen  estado  de  salud  certificard  un  medico  competente,  despu^s  de  exaniinar 
coidadosamente  al  solicitante. 

2^,  fiste  deberd  remitir  asimismo  d  la  coinisi6n  la  prueba  de  que  no  puede,  con  sus 
recursos  propios.  seguir  sus  estijdios  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  y  tambi^n  de  que  sus 
padres  han  naciao  en  Puerto  Rico.  Esta  prueba  consistird  en  la  declaraciAn  exjplfcita, 
per  el  padre  6  el  que  tiene  d  su  cargo  al  solicitante,  hecha  ante  un  notario  publico  6 
ante  el  juez  municipal* 

3®.  Los  aspirantes  no  podrdn  ser  menores  de  15  ailos  ni  mayores  de  21. 

4**.  Los  aspirantes  tendrdn  que  sufrir  un  examen  que  versard  sobre  las  materias  que 
d  continuaeion  se  expreea,  d  las  afladimos  el  niimero  que  en  cada  una  de  ellas  del^enin 
aquellos  alcanzar:  iaioma  espaflol,  30;  idioma  ingl(^«,  10;  aritm^tica,  25;  geograffa, 
30;  historia  de  Puerto  Rico  y  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  anterior  al  afio  1750,  15. 

5**.  CA)n  el  ffn  de  que  los  j6venes  de  todas  las  partes  de  la  isla  tengan  la  misnia 
oportunidad  de  aprovecharse  de  las  ventajas  de  la  ley,  serdn  elegidos  tres  jovenes  por 
cada  uno  de  los  aistritos,  quedando  d  cargo  de  la  comisi6n  la  eleccion  de  los  <niatn> 
restantes. 

6®.  Estos  exdmenes  tendrdn  lugar  el  nidrtes  5  y  iniercoles  6  de  Julio  de  1901,  en 
las  ciudades  siguientes: 

San  Juan,  Arecibo,  Aguadilla,  Mayagiiez,  Ponce,  Guayama  y  Humacao. 

Los  tres  aspirantes  que  hagan  mejor  examen  y  cumplan  coii  las  otras  condiciones 
sefialadas  anterionnente  serdn  los  reconiendados  por  la  comision  examinadora  (le 
cada  distrito. 

7^.  Cada  una  de  estas  comisiones  recibird  igual  cuestionario  para  el  acto  del 
examen.  El  inspector  de  escuelas  serd  el  presidente  de  dichas  comisiones,  el  cual 
anunciard  oportonamente  el  lugar  donde  los  exdmenes  hayan  de  tener  efecto. 

8^.  La  comi8i6n  encargada  del  examen  en  cada  una  de  aquellas  ciudades  seHalant 
en  lofl  cuademofl  de  los  examinados  la  marca  que  les  correai^iiAai,  t^tj\\>\^w^c\  ^^5» 
ciiademos  al  comisionado  de  instrucci^n  d  la  mayor  brevedaA  \>owv\a\<fe. 
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9®.  El  examen  no  podrA  ser  de  ningiin  modo  un  acto  privado.  El  aspirante  que 
de  ciialauier  manera  trate  de  a^udarse  6  Her  ayudano  en  su  examen,  sera  expulsado 
del  local  por  la  eomisi6n  examinadora. 

10°.  Los  aspirantes  debenln  llevar  consigo  tinta  y  pluma  para  el  acto  del  examen. 

Depaktmext  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan. 

A  los^studiaiUea  de  la  Escnela  Normal  de  Verano. 

EsTiMADOs  Amigos:  La  carta  adjunta  del  Sr.  Profesor  Todd,  es  una  expo8ici6n  clara 
y  concisa  de  los  planes  y  esperanzas  que  abrigamos.  Cerca  de  650  maestroe  y  aspi- 
rantee  al  magisterio  estdfi  ya  matriculados.  Ia  escuela  representani  una  gran  fuerza 
y  serd  para  bien  de  Vds  y  no  dudo  que  tendrd  un  buen  ^xito. 

En  estos  niomentos  nos  ocupamos  de  fomiar  la  facultad  de  profesores  y  ^sta  serrf 
^scogida  entre  lo  inejor  que  tenemos  en  Puerto  Rico. 

No  se  exiginln  exiimines  para  el  ingreso.     Venid. 

Deseo  dar  A  todos  las  mas  sinceras  gracias  por  el  apoyo  que  ban  i)re8ta<lo  li  esta 
gran  obra,  y  una  vez  nids  os  encai^o  que  no  oinitais  sacrificio  alguno  para  asistir  i 
esta  escuela. 

Suyo  respetuosamente,  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Comm<mado  de  Insfrucnon. 


Form  T. 


Department  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan. 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  ^farf'h  Ut,  1901, 

CIRCULAR   OF   INFORMATION. 

In  answer  to  rei^eated  inquiries,  I  beg  to  state  the  following  general  fact«  relating 
to  teachers  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico: 

Teachers  must  be  graduates  of  accredited  colleges,  normal  st^hools,  or  high  schools, 
or  they  must  have  had  a  successful  experience  as  teachers  under  a  high  grade  certifi- 
cate. Such  teachers  are  licensed  here  without  examination.  The  salary  of  teachen* 
of  English  is  by  law  not  less  than  $40.00  and  not  more  than  $60.00  per  month.  The 
location  of  the  teacher  is  a  factor  in  the  salary.  The  term  is  for  nine  months,  begin- 
ning September  30th,  1901.  In  addition  to  salary,  teachers  are  given  by  the  school 
board  an  allowance  for  house  rent  in  no  case  less  than  $6.Q0  and  in  no  case  more 
than  $15.00  per  month.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Government,  it 
is  likely  that  teachers  will  be  transported  from  New  York  to  San  Juan  free.  Requests 
for  such  transportation  can  be  issued  only  by  the  commissioner  of  education. 

Teachers  of  English  are  assigned  usually  to  the  primary  grade  or  to  special  English 
teaching  through  the  grades,  or  both  as  may  seem  best.  As  a  rule,  sensible  teadien 
are  most  cordially  welcomed  and  duly  appreciated.  The  people  want  English  taught 
in  the  schools. 

If  you  contemplate  coming  here  and  are  willing  to  devote  your  entire  eneigy  to 
the  work  and  to  adapt  yourself  to  the  conditions  ot  these  people,  make  formal  ai>pli* 
cation  at  once,  stating  your  age,  your  education,  place  and  time  of  graduation, 
experience  as  a  teacher,  and  your  knowledge  of  Spanish.  Inclose  also  your  photo- 
graph with  your  name  and  the  date  on  which  it  was  taken  written  thereon,  and 
letters  of  indorsement  from  school  officials. 

Address 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education, 

San  Jxian,  Porto  Eico. 
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Departamento  de  In8trucci6n  i)e  Puerto  Rico, 

EaciELA  Normal  de  Maeotroh, 

Edifk'io  de  Beneficencia. 
\V.  G.  T(Kid.  principal.] 

San  Juan,  Jnuio  10  dtf  1901. 


EsTiMADO  Amigo:  Gunipliendo  losiieneos  de  nuestro  honorable  eoniisionado,  tengo 
el  giisto  de  dirigirme  por  primera  vez,  A  mis  compafteros  de  trabajo,  en  Puerto  Rico, 
sintiendo  un  verdadero  placer  al  ponerme  en  relaci6n  con  ellos. 

Lamento  en  extremo  el  que  no  me  sea  posible  diriginne  particularmente  li  cada 
uno  de  aquellos  que  tan  entusiasta  y  cordialmente  respondieron  {\  la  carta  circular 
del  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  fccha  22  de  Mayo.  El  sinnumero  de  cartas  (jue  he  recibido,  el 
poco  tiempo  que  dispongo  para  contestarlas  y  la  atencion  que  requieren  otros  trabajos 
li  mf  encomendados  lo  hacen  imposible.  Asi  creo  lo  mas  conveniente  contestar 
personalmente  il  aquellos  que  hacfan  preguntas  sobre  algiin  punto  especial  y  en 
general  a  los  demds,  dejando  sin  contestar  las  cartas  de  a<|uellos  que  oinitieron  su 
direcci6n,  lo  que  he  sentido  muchfsimo. 

Simpatiz/)  profun«lamente  con  todos  los  maestro^!  que  por  falta  de  fondos  no  podran 
asistir  d  la  normal;  y  no  s<')lo  tienen  la  mfa  sino  la  de  tixios  aquellos  que  srm  amigos 
de  la  instrucci6u,  y  (]ue  como  yo  lamentan  (juo  haya  tantos  en  este  caso. 

Desean'a  que  pudicramos  hacer  algo  mas  que  expresar  nuestro  sentimionto,  pero 
la  ayuda  (pie  a(juf  se  necesita  va  mucho  iiiiis  alh'i  de  lo  c^ue  puede  hacer  el  <leparta- 
mento  de  instruccion. 

Es  muy  laudable,  sin  embargo,  que  estos  mapstros  que  tienen  (jue  privarse  de  lo 
que  mius  desean  hayan  trabajado  tanto  para  conseguir  ^^i^:cl'pu](>s  v  inclinarlos  d  que 
asistan  a  la  normal. 

Muchos  maestroK  ban  j)rometido  estar  prcsontes,  siendo  estos  t^n  niimero  suliciente 
para  e.*Jtablei*er  dos  cursos:  uno  para  los  maestros  y  otro  para  los  aH[>irantes  a 
macstros. 

El  trabajo  de  los  ultimos  sera  sencillo  pero  completu.  No  se  hani  nada  de  relum- 
bnjii:  todo  se  hard  con  un  fin  j)rt4ctico.  La  instruccion  sent  limitada  a  las  materias 
siguientes:  Arithmetica,  idioma  esj)ariol,  historia,  geograffa,  elementos  del  idioma 
ingles,  y  inctodos  de  ensefianza  afladiendo  otras  uiaterias  si  fuese  necesario.  Para 
los  maestros  el  trabajo  sent  tambi^n  completo.  ocupdndose  de  todas  las  materias  (pie 
luego  tienen  (jue  ensefiar. 

Nadie  se  imagine  que  un  maestros  puede  formarse  en  diez  semanae;  i)ero  si  puede 
serle  de  grandfsima  utilidad  la  asistencia  d  esta  escuela.  De  inestiniable  valor  sera 
para  el  maestro  el  estudio  concienzudo  de  los  m^todos  de  ensefianza,  que  le  pondni 
en  mejores  condiciones  para  aplicar  lo  que  ya  tiene  ai)rendido.  Hay  que  convencerse 
de  que  una  cosa  es  aprender  una  verdad  v  otra  es  el  enseiiarla;  una  saber  hacer  uso 
de  ella  y  otra  saber  como  pensar  indepeniiientemente  de  lo  aprendido.  Por  lo  dicho 
podrd  apreciarse  la  direcci6n  que  imprimiri'^mos  d  nuestro  labor  en  este  verano. 

Sfrx'ase  trasmitar  estos  infonnes  d  acjuellos  maestros  d  quienes  no  llegue  esta  circu- 
lar y  que  deseen  asistir  d  la  escuela. 

No  dejeis  que  se  engafien  con  vanas  esperanza.**.  Decidles  que  d  pesar  de  que  el 
trabajo  no  serd  muy  avanzado,  ha  de  ser,  sin  embargo,  todo  lo  jirofundo  y  completo 
que  el  corto  tiempo  de  que  disponemos  lo  permita. 

To<los  los  maestros  tratardn  de  asegurarse  bien  de  los  conocimientos  de  sus  discf- 
pulos  (no  concretdndose  d  saber  que  palabras  han  aprendido  d  repetir)  y  asf  proba- 
bleinente  obtendrdn  completo  ^xito.  Si  un  discfpulo  no  puede  aprobar  los  exdmenes 
neeesarios  para  obtener  el  Certificado  de  maestro,  su  trabajo  seni  tenido  en  cuenta  si 
nids  tarde  mgresa  en  la  Escuela  Normal.  I>a  apertura  de  esta  escuela  c»s  el  principio 
de  una  nueva  era  en  la  instrucci('»n  de  esta  isla. 

Sin  des^loro  del  pasado  puedo  decir  en  conciencia  que  es  un  esfuerzo  desinteresado 
el  empezar  d  colocar  en  manos  de  cada  uno  y  de  to<los  los  ma(»stros  de  Puerto  Rico 
los  mejores  adelant<^)s  y  lo  mils  prdctico  que  se  coikjcc  hoy  dfa  en  materia  de  instruc- 
cion. El  principio  piiede  ser  pequefio,  pero  su  importancia  para  lo  futuro  es  tan 
grande  que  se  puede  estar  orgulloso  solamentecon  ser  uno  de  los  matiiculados.  Pode- 
mos  decir  que  la  nonnal  es  la  semilla  (jue  nos  daisi  la  futura  cosecha  en  Puerto  Rico 
y  que  serd  una  cosecha  de  riqueza  y  gloria,  jmes  la  instrucci(')n  significa  para  la  isla 
algo  de  muchfsima  mds  importancia  que  la  tarifa,  los  mercados,  lals  fran(iuicias,  y  las 
ilusiones  de  disponer  aquf  enseguida  de  capitales  extrangenjs;  significa  (|ue  la  fuerza 
individual  es  la  rafz  de  todas  las  virtudes  cfvicas.  El  trabajo  de  este  verano,  por  con- 
siguiente,  es  de  inestimable  valor.  I^s  rocas  de  la  ignorancia  nos  servirdn  de  base 
para  la  prosperidad  futura,  la  cual  signifit^a  canicter,  inteU^'^Tvc\«t  vl^A^tw^^^  v^"^  '^'^ 
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niigma,  trabajo  heoho  en  fin  para  la  ^poca  en  que  vivimoB,  trabajo  para  la  humani- 
<lad,  trabajo  para  la  gloria  de  DioH. 

Sfrvase  Vd.  hacer  partfcipe  de  estoe  sentiniientos  d  todoj?  aquello?  que  Vd.  encaeu- 
tre  con  inclinaeiones  de  aflistfr  A  la  normal,  diindoles  A  conocer  nuestros  proyectoe  y 
esperauzas  con  respecto  d  la  instrucci6n  del  pueblo. 

La  apertura  de  esta  encuela  se  ha  anunciaao  para  el  dfa  15  de  Julio  en  San  Jiian,  y 
coino  eee  dfa  es*  liSnes  muv  probable  seril  que  no  todos  puedan  estar  presentes  el  liines 
por  la  mafiana  &  la  hora  de  empezar  el  traoajo  de  las  clase^.  Siendo  completamente 
esencial  que  todos  comiencen  con  las  primeras  lecciones,  las  dases  no  dardu  principio 
hasta  el  mdrten  por  la  niaHana  d  las  8  en  pun  to;  pero  habrd  unos  ejercicios  de  aper- 
tura el  Idnes  en  la  tarde  d  Jas  tres»  en  el  edificio  de  la  beneficencia,  d  euya  hora  se 
anunciardn  las  clases  y  todo  lo  concerniente  d  la  escuela,  dando  tiempo  tambi^'n  para 
l)oner8e  en  relaci6n  alumnos  y  profesores. 

Una  palabra  mds:  Algunas  personas  me  han  pe<iido  infomies  eon  respecto  d  gastot* 
de  hospedaje,  etc.,  d  esto  contestar^  que  la  vida  en  San  Juan  es  mds  cara6  mas  barata 
segun  los  alojamientos  que  se  de^een,  por  lo  cual  no  se  puede  contestar  definitivamente. 
IjO  linico  que  el  departamento  i)odrd  hacer  serd  anunciarla  Uegadade  los  estudiantee 
con  objeto  de  salier  que  personas  estdn  dispuestas  d  recibir  hu6i*pe<leH  y  d  que  precio. 
Estas  podrdn  verse  d  la  entrada  de  la  beneficencia  con  la  persona  que  de  aqn/ 
designemos  (]uien  las  pondrd  en  oomunicacion  con  los  maestros  y  discf  j>ulos. 

He  tratado  de  contestar  d  todo  lo  que  se  me  ha  preguntado.  Si  alguna  jierHonii 
desea  mds  informes  har^  lo  posible  i)or  contestarle  inmeaiatamente. 

Apreciando  muchfsimo  todo  lo  que  se  ha  hecho  en  favor  de  la  normal  y  desedndoles 
muchas  felicidades  y  muchos  adelantos  con  objeto  de  que  llegueis  d  ser  utiles  i 
vosotros  mismos  y  d  vuestros  semejantes,  para  lo  i;ual  espero  (jue  seguireis  traltfijando 
con  igual  entusiasmo  que  ahora  habeis  demostrado  (|uedo  de  Vd. 
Muv  n»sj>etuoHamente, 

W.  {},  Todd, 
Director  de  la  F^nuiUi  Sormal. 


The  Dbpartmknt  of  Kdihation  and  the  Kngijsh   Sipkrvisor  ok  thk  Sax  Juax 

Dl.STRICT 

Kesi)ectfullv  reiiuest  the  honor  of  your  presence  at  an  educational  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  tteatre  of  this  city,  Friday,  March  eighth,  during  the  hours  9  ana  11.30 
a.  m.,  2  to  4.30  p.  m.,  and  8  to  9.30  in  the  evening,  and  on  Saturday,  the  ninth,  from 
9  to  11.30  a.  m.  and  2  to  4.30  p.  m. 

Each  session  will  be  addressed  by  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  ex-school  conmiissioner  of 
Ohio,  president  National  Educational  Association  and  editor  of  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  and  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  deputy  sui>erintendent  public  instnution  for 
Pennsvlvania. 


(Mo<k*lo  en  espafiol  del  Inf(»niu'  inciiMinl  del  maestro.    Ca<Ia  maestro  del»e  «'on;<ervar  este  iimdeloi-n 

la  escuela.) 

Informk  Menstai.. 

Mimicipalidad 

Ksriu'la i  irado 

Men  escolar  (jue  termina  el HM). . 

Maestro 

A   LOS  Mahstko.s:  P'.n  esta  pdgina  no  del)en  escribir  nada  los  maestros. 

A  ellos  corresponde  llenar,  tan  pronto  como  termine  el  mes  es(*olar,  la  pdgina  que 
Ui'va  ])or  encabezamiento  **  Informe  del  maestro."  I^a  titulada  " Informe  del  inspiec- 
tor"  solo  j)or  ^ste  delx>  ser  llena^la,*del)iendo  hacerlo  en  la  escuela  para  que  el  maes- 
tro putKia  conservar  copia  del  mismo  si  asf  lo  desea.  Aconsejamos  d  los  maestros  el 
conservar  copias  de  todos  los  informes  mensuales,  pues  ^»stos  pueden  series  de  valor 
para  consc^guir  una  escuela  en  los  aflos  subsiguientcs.  Al  llenar  el  **cuadro  de  ade- 
lanto,"  los  maestn>s  del)enin  anotar  en  el  el  progreso  hecho  en  todas  las  clases  y 
grade  »s  que  en  aquel  tiemiK)  tengan  d  su  cargo  y  dejar  en  bianco  los  deinds  espacios. 
I>e  ningun  modo  este  infoniie  serd  remitido  i)or  correo  6  enviado  por  medio  de  teroera 
persona  al  inspei'tor  o  al  depart4iu\ento  de  mstrweciou.     Este  informe  ha  de  ser 
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entregado  preciattmente  al  inspector  al  girar  »u  vinita  d  la  eHcuela.  tlste  verd  si  el 
infomie  del  maestro  estil  en  propia  fonna;  llenard  la  pdgina  que  le  corresponde  con 
el  suyo,  en  preeencia  del  maestro;  permitird  A  6^e  el  conservar  copia  del  iniorme  aue 
acaba  de  escribir,  si  asf  lo  pide,  y  dirigird  este  pliego  al  comisionado  de  instruccion. 
En  la  ultima  |)dgina,  tanto  el  maestro  <^omo  el  inspector  pueden  afladir  aquellas 
notas  u  observaciones  que  juzguen  convenientes  6  crean  ban  de  ser  beneficiosas  para 
el  adelanto  de  la  escuela.  Imposible  es,  naturalmente,  medir  el  progreso  de  los 
niilos  por  las  pdginas  que  ban  estudiado;  pero  el  maestro  sefialant  estas  pdginas  y  el 
inspector  infonnard,  en  la  tercera  de  este  pliego,  acerca  del  cardcter  del  tralmjo  becho 
dentro  <le  los  Ifmites  comprendidos  en  las  pdginas  estudiadas. 

INPOKME   DEL  MAESTRO. 

Mes  ecoolar  que  termina  el 190 . . 

Maestro... Kdad Afios  de  prdctica 

Olase  de  certitic«do D6nde  en8efl6  el  ailo  anterior 

^Iimicipalidad Escuela « ( rrado 


NCMRRO   de  MATRICrLAlKM*. 

Total  de  matriculados  al  terminar  el  mes Niimero  de  alumnos  que 

ingresaron  durante  el  mes Niimero  de  alunmos  que  dejaron  la  escuela 

durante  el  mes Asistencia  tf)tal  mensual Promedio  de  asistencia  men- 

sual Promedio  de  asistencia  diaria Numero  de  dfas  en  que  el  maestro 

emsefio 

n'ATJRO  !>E   ADEI.ANTO. 

Niimero  de  niJ\os  (|ue  estdn  estudiando  y  pdginas  que  ban  pasa(.lo  en 

KH])an(>1.  ler  grado 2do 3ro 4to 

Pdg d Pdg d Piig d Pdg d 

IngUV.  ler  grado 2do 3ro 4to 

Pdg d Pdg d Pdg d Pdg d 

Aritm^'tica.      ler  grado 2do 3ro 4to 

Pdg d Piig d Pdg d Pdg d 

Geograffa.        ler  grado 2<lo 8ro 4to 

Pdg a Pdg d Pdg d Pdg d 

Historia.  ler  grado 2do 8ro 4to 

Pdg d Pdg d Pdg d Pitg d 


Gramdticta.       ler  grado 2do 3ro .• 4to  . 

Pdg d Pdg d Pdg d Pdg d. 

F^'ritura.         ler  grado 2do 3ro 4to 

Pdg d Pdg d Pdg a Pdg d. 


IJbros  usados. 

KXPLICACIONRS  Y  OBSERVACIONES. 


IX FORM  K    DEL   IXRPB<TOK. 


Mes  escolar  que  termina  el 190. 

Municipal  idarl Escuela ( rrado 

Inspector Maestro 


F>«TADfSTICA. 


Fecba  de  la  ultima  visita  d  la  es<*uela Fe<"ba  de  la  actual 

Niimero  de  boras  en  la  escuela Niimero  de  clases 

examinadas Asistencia  segiin  el   **  libro  registro " Asistencia  actual 

(ndmero  de  nifios  presentes ) 


OBSERVACIONRS. 


Las  observaciones  del  inspector  aban-ardn  iM)r  lo  monos  los  ^umtos  f«iguientes: 
Matrfcula,  progreso,  orden,  m^^toilo,  liniDieza^  con<iiciones  sanitarias,  condiciun  del 
sal6n,  mobilianO)  material  y  resultados  de  la  inspecci6n. 
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INFORME  SUPLEMEXTARIO. 


El  maestro  v  el  inspector  pueden  afiaclir  y  tratar  aqul  tie  cualquier  otro  atnir 
hacia  el  ciial  deseen  llamar  la  atenci6n  del  departamento. 


Monthly  Report. 

1 municipality. 

school grade. 

For  montli  ending 190. . 

teacher. 

To  Teachers:  Teachers  will  not  write  on  this  page.  They  will  fill  out  the  pa^^se 
headed  "Teacher's  report",  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  school  month.  TKr  le 
pa^  headed  "Supervisor's  report"  the  supervisor  only  will  till  out,  and  he  shall  i  ^<> 
this  in  the  school  that  the  teacher  may  have  a  copy  of  the  same  if  he  desires  to  ha^— ^e 
it.  Teachers  are  advised  to  retain  copies  of  all  monthly  reporb»,  as  these  may  l)e  •^■of 
value  in  securing  a  school  in  subseciuent  years.  In  filling  out  the  "progresstable 
teachers  will  enter  reconl  of  all  the  classes  and  grades  atHually  existing  in  the-  "ir 
schools  and  leave  all  other  spaces  blank.  Under  no  circumstanced  is  thL^  report  t  -O 
l>e  mailed  or  sent  to  the  sui)ervis6r  or  to  the  department  of  e<lucation.  It  is  to  t^JiJe 
given  Ut  the  supervisor  upon  his  regular  visit  to  the  school,  lie  will  verify  the  rcpor^^Bt 
of  the  tea^'her,  enter  his  own  report  in  the  pri^sence  of  the  teacher,  allow  the  teaohcr^="^r 
to  retain  a  copy,  if  desired,  and  forward  this  report  to  the  commissioner  of  education 1. 

On  the  last  page  the  teacher  and  the  su|)ervisor  may  add  such  additional  remart^^» 
as  may  be  thought  advisable  and  helpful  in  the  improvement  of  the  school.  It  i  -=?, 
of  course,  impossi))]e  to  measure  progress  by  pages  covered;  but  the  teacher  will  no-^Ke 
the  pages,  and  the  supervisor  will  report  on  page  three  as  to  the  character  of  tl  r^e 
work  within  the  limits  so  defined. 

tkacher's  kkport. 

For  month  en<ling 190. . 

Teacher Age Kxperience Certificate —  - 

Where  taught  last  year Municipality —  • 

School (Jrade 


ENROLLMENT. 

Total  enrollment  at  end  Of  month Numl)er  of  pupils  admitteil  diiria^ 

•resent  month Number  of  pupils  that  left  during  present  month....-- 

'otal  attendance  in  days Average  attendance  in  days Average  daily 

attendance Nufnl>er  of  days  taught 

PROORKS8  TABLE. 

Number  of  pujnls  studying  and  pages  covered  in 


Spanish.         1  st  gra^le 2nd 3rd 4th 

Page to P to P to P to... 

English.         1st  grade 2nd 3rd 4th 

Page to P to P t^> P to... 

Arithmetic.  1  st  grade 2nd 3r(l 4th 

Page to P to P to P to... 

Geographv.  Ist  grade 2nd 3nl 4th 

Page to P to P to P to... 

Historv.         1st  grade 2nd 3rd 4th 

Page to P to P to P to... 

Grammar.      1st  grade 2nd 3rd 4th 

Page to P to P to P to... 

Writing.        Ist  grade 2nd 3rd 4th 

Page to P to P to P to... 

Books  use<l 

KXPLANATI015H  X^l>  KiniAB.lL«« 


1 
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8UPEKVIflOR*8   REPORT. 

For  month  ending ,  190. . 

eI  unicipality School Grade 

lupervisor.* Teacher 


>ate  of  last  visit Date  of  present  vdsit 

Tumber  of  hours  in  school Number  of  classes  examined . 

Lttendance  aa  per  record  book Actual  attendance  by  count. . 


The  remarks  of  the  supervisor  shall  cover  at  least  the  following  points:  Enroll- 
ment, progress,  order,  method,  cleanliness,  neatness,  sanitary  arrangements,  condi- 
ion  of  room,  furniture,  equipment,  and  results  of  inspection.  * 


SrPPLEMEXTARY    REPORT. 


The  teacher  and  the  8Ui>ervi8or  may  here  note  any  additional  uiattern  which  they 
aay  w\s}\  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  department. 


[Form  Kh.] 


Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rug, 

Oficina  i)e  la  Junta  Escolar, 

Mnmcipalidad  de ,  190. . 

^1  Hon.  CoMisiONADo  DE  Instruccion. 

SeSor:  I^  junta  escolar  de ha  tenido  4  bien  designar,  para 

>niar  A  su  cargo  las  ©scuelas  de  nuestro  distrito  en  la  forma  que  d  (^ontinuaci6n  se 
s^presa,  il  los  maestros  siguientes: 


o. 

Nombre. 

Direcci6ii. 

Close  de  certlflcado. 

iGrado  quo  tendr&il  su  cargo. 

1 

[ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Por  acuerdo  de  la  junta,  tomado  en  la  se8i6n  celebrada  el  dfa ,  190. . 

..................... 

Secretarv). 


Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  tub  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  Janio  11  de  1901. 


Adjunto  le  incluyo  la  licencia  que  le  habilita  para  ensef^ar  en  las  escuelas  piiblicas 
dcirante  el  pr6ximo  afio  escolar.  Ha  sido  extendida  d  nombre  de  Vd.  con  la  espe- 
ranza,  que  no  creemos  ver  defraudada,  de  que  en  el  nuevo  afio  escolar,  si  es  Vd.  ele- 
rfdo  j)or  alguna  de  las  juntas  escolares,  ha  de  dar  mejor  resultado  que  en  el  que  va 
inahzando.  Durante  ^ste  ni  su  escuela  ni  Vd.  mismo  han  llegado  d  la  aitura  que 
isp€»rdbamo8  llegara,  por  no  haberse  dedicado  Vd.  por  entero  ni  con  tanto  amor  d  su 
jabajo  como  pensdbamos  que  se  dedicarfa. 

Yd  creo  que  no  es  mucho  pedir  d  Vd.  el  que  en  adelante,  en  su  trabajo  escolar,  si 
5Ste  ha  de  estar  bajo  la  direcci6n  de  nuestro  departamento,  trate  Vd.  de  que  sus 
^nocimientos,  su  m^todo  de  dirigir  la  escuela  y  de  transmitir  a\ib  eo\ic>^a\xv\^\i\.Q».  ^^^ 
A  mayor  provecho  posible,  as/  como  el  ejemplo  personal  que  tV^^  ^wc  ^  %^v?^  *K\^R\\i^- 
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loe,  se  conserve  siempre  en  aquel  alto  grado  en  que  un  maestro  debe  maiitenerloi?. 
Al  mismo  tiempo  que  esa  recomendaci6n  debo  haber  it  Vd.  otra  de  8uma  importancia, 
cual  es  la  de  que  asista  d  la  eecuela  normal. 

De  Vd.  respetuosamente,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Cmnmonado  de  In^nicciou. 


Teacher's  Contract. 

CONTKATO  UK  MaKSTKO. 


,\s.s.- 


United  States  of  America, 
The  People  of  Porto  Rico, 
Municipality  of 

It  is  hereby  contracteil  and  agreed  between  the  Scho<3l  lioard  of 

For  el  preaente  contrato  queda  convenido  y  acordado  entre  la  Junta  Escolar  de 

party  of  the  first  part,  and ,  a  legally  qualified  teacher  of  the 

y  maestro  de  instrucoK^n  primaria  lefralmente  autoiizado  como  tal  mae«tn>  para  la 

Island  of  Porto  Rico,  holding  a certificate  (whose  title  and 

iala  de  Puerto  Rico,  con  eertlflcado  de  rcuyotltalo 

character  have  been  duly  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education),  party  of  the 

ha  »ldo  debldamente  aprobado  por  el  Comlfdonado  de         InMtrucrldn*^       enbv 

second  part,  as  follows: 

ombas  partea  lo  idgiiiente : 

(a)  Said  partv  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  teach  in  the  public  school  of 

(a)  Dlcho    niaetflro   He    comproraete    y   convlene    en    enseRar  en    la    Kacuela    Pdblica    de 

,   as teacher,   during  the  school    year    beginning 

,  como  maestro  durante       el        aRo       escolar        tiue        empTcca      en 

,  teaching  the  subjects  and  observing  the  r^ulations  prescribed 

,  las  materias  correspondlentes,  y  a  obserrar  y  cumpllr  las  reRlas  preserltu 

in  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  Schools  in  Porto  Rico,  during  the  legal  school 

por       las       Ijej-es       EacolareH       de       Puerto       Rico,       durante       las       horaM       legales       de       eftcueU. 

hours  of  every  legal  school  day  of  said  period. 

todos      lo8      dlas      laborables      de      dlcho      periodo. 

(b)  In  consideration  of  said  service,  said  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide 

(b)      Kn  consideraci<)n   tf  dlchos    servtclos,    los     prlmerof*.   6    sea    la    Junta    Kscolar,    mc    comprometea 

said  party  of  the  second  part  with  a  residence  for  h self  and  family  suitable  to 

4     proporcionar    al    tieffundo.   6    sea    al    Maestro,   casa    vhienda    |>ara     61    mlsmo    y  su  *  famllla,    mgtn 

h position,  or  in  lieu  of  this  with ($  )  currency  of 

■a  catefporia,  6  en  su  defecto  la  cantidad  de  (•  )moneda  cornente 

the  United  States,  for  each  month  of  actual  teaching;  to  provide  a  suitable  room  for 

de    los    Estados    Uniaos,    por    cada    mes    de    serviclo    activo;     proporclonarle    oasa    convenlente   pan 

h school,  separate  from  h residence,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the 

la     Escuela,    separada     de     su     vlvienda.    con     arre^lo     A     lo     que     prerienen    las    dlsp<Milc1one«   de   U 

School  Law;  to  provide  the  necessary  furniture  and  material  for  h school  and  to 

Ley;     proreerle    con     los      necesarios      muebles     y     material     para     su     Escuela     y     atender     4     km 

pay  the  expenses  of  maintaining  proper  hygienic  and  sanitary  cxjnditions  in  the 

gastos        que       ocaslone        la        conser^aclon.       Ilmpleza       6       hygiene        de        la        Escuela       y      so 

school  and  its  \acinity.     Said  party  of  the  first  part  further  specially  agrees  to  forward 

veclndad     6     ceri'anfas.       Ks     convomdo    'adem4s     que     los     primeros     remitfrAn     una     eopla     de    este 

a  copy  of  this  contract  to  The  Commissioner  of  Education  at  San  Juan.     It  is  under- 

contrato      al      Comislonado      de      Instruoddn,     en      San      Juan.        Queda       convenldu       entre       — *^' 


derstood  between  both  the  parties  to  this  contract  that  the  party  of  the  second  part 

partes  contratantes  que  el  maestro  reclblra  el  sueldo  que  aeDalaa 

will  l>e  paid  such  salary  by  the  Disbursing  Office  of  the  Department  of  Education  ss 

las        leyes       escolares        de        la        Isla.       el        cual        Ic        serd        satisrecho         |)or         el         ofldal 

the  School  I^ws  of  Porto  Rico  provide. 

PaKador    del    Departanientri    de    Instruccldn. 


Signed  (in  triplicate) 

Firmado  fen  tripUcado) 


.  Teaclwr. 


. .  Pi'tH.  of  ^School  Board, 

PrtHldiCttte  de  la  Junta  Eaeolar. 

,.Sec^y  of  School  Board. 

SecretnHo  de  la  Junta  Etteotar. 


(Date) 190. 

( Fechn ) 
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teacher's  contract 
l>etweeu 

BOARD   OF   EDVCATJON 

of 


anil 


For  year  (or  tenn) 
beginning 


[Form  M.] 
Statistical  rejHtrt  on  teachers. 


\  Notefl  and  remarks. 


Fiill  name  of  teacher ' ; . 

Address i j. 

Where  bom ' L 

Year ' j. 

Single  or  married ' 

White  or  colored ' 

Where  edu(;ated , . 

What  diplomas  are  held '■■ 

Grade  of  certittcate  held  in  P.  R ' j . 

Has  certificate  ever   been   canceled   or  , 

teacher  suspended * | . 

Where  taught ; 1. 

Yean  taught ' 

PTe!»ent  position | . 

References ; L 

Supervisor's  remarks , I . 


[Form  P.  s.] 

Department  ok  P^ducation  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  Fehrero  £0  de  1901. 
A  los  JnspectoreA,  MaeittroH  y  AvLtorid(i(lei<  E»coIwxh: 

Me  pennito  llamar  la  atenci6n  de  Yds.  hacia  Ian  siguientew  clispoeiciones  de  la 
Orden  General  No.  170,  serie  de  1899: 

Seccidn  21. — Nadie,  ya  fuere  maestro  6  di8cfi)ulo,  que  no  hubiese  pasado  viruela, 
podni  ser  miembro  de  niiij^una  e^cuela  piiblica,  mientras  no  se  vacune  6  pueda  pre- 
sentar  al  director  de  la  escuela  un  certihcado  de  hal)er  sido  vacunado  con  buen  exito. 
A  todo  director  de  escuela  se  le  requiere  que  exija  d  sus  alumnos  un  certificado  de 
vacunaci6n. 

Seccidn  2-2. — Los  directores  de  escuelas  u  otras  pei-sonas  cncargadan  de  cstas,  debenin 
exigir  certificados  de  vacunaci6n  d  to<los  los  profesores  cyuv?  tvo  \\w\vv«eftw  \>^^"aAsi 
▼inielas,  antet^  de  otoi^Brarlen  nombrainieiitos  para  enseftar. 
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La  junta  superior  de  sanidad,  con  esta  fecha  encarece  la  necegidad  de  prestar  aten- 
cion  inmediata  d  dichas  disposiciones,  y  yo  deseo  insistir  en  ello,  pues  es  para  noso- 
tros  de  capital  interns  que  inmediatainente  se  cumpla  con  las  prescripciones  de  dicha 
orden  con  objeto  de  prevenir  el  desarrollo  de  una  epidemia,  y  para  que,  si  per  dee- 
gracia  ^sta  se  desarrolla,  no  pueda  decirse  nimca  que  fu6  debida  d  negligencia  por 
parte  de  aquellos  que  d  su  cargo  tienen  las  escuelas  pii))licas. 
De  V.  atentamente, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Cfttniitiouado  de  Instnwciou. 


[Form  P.] 


Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico. 

Office  of  the  Commissionfj{, 

Stni  Juan,  February  20,  1901. 
To  Superriiiors,  Teachers,  and  Sehool  Directtrrs: 

I  desire  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  following  i)roviHions  of  General  Order  170, 
series  1899:  ' 

Section  '21. — No  person,  teaclier  or  scholar,  who  ha»«  not  had  smallpox,  shall  become 
a  member  of  any  school  until  vaccinated,  and  until  he  or  she  shall  show  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  a  certificate  of  successful  vaccination.  Principals  of  s<'hools  are 
required  to  demand  certificates  of  vaccination  from  tht*ir  pupils. 

Seciion  22. — The  school  directors,  or  other  pei*sons  in  charge  of  schools,  are  re<iiiire<i 
to  demand  certificates  of  vaccination  of  all  teachers  who  have  not  ha<l  smallpox, 
liefore  granting  them  appointments  to  teach. 

The  superior  board  of  health  has  this  day  pointed  out  the  need  of  immediate  atten- 
tion to  these  mandatory  statutes,  and  I  urge  imme<liate  compliance  in  every  respect 
therewith,  that  no  outbreak  of  epidemic  disease  may  l)e  in  any  ca«e  due  to  neglei't  on 
the  part  of  any  school  officers. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  (t.  Brumbaugh, 
i  'nmmmkmer  of  Educnt'xou. 


Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico. 


Municipalitv School . . 

Municipio  (Je  Escuela 

Date 

Fecha 


I  have  this  dav  receive<l  from  the  com-  He  recibido  en  esta  fecha  del  Sr.  comi- 

missioner  of  ecfucation  of  Porto   Rico,  sionado  de  e<lucaci6n  de  Puerto  Rico,  lo* 

school  books  and  supplies  as  specifie^l  libros  de  escuela  y  utensilios  detallados  i 

within,  for  the  proper  care  and  return  of  continuaci6n,  pof  cuyo  debido  cuidado  y 

which  I  am  i)erBonallv  responsible.  devoluci^n  yo  soy  personalmente  respon- 

I  further  agree  to  observe  and  abide  by  sable, 

the  following  rules.  Me  obligo  ademds  :t  observar  y  cumplir 

las  siguientes  reglas. 


Signed . . . 
Firmado 
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RULES. 
REGLAMENTO. 


8  mast  not  l)e  taken  from  the 
•m,  except  at  personal  risk  of 

8 should  be  distributed  to  pupils 

inland  collected  at  the  close 

K>1  day. 

8  must  be  kept  in  locked  case 

in  use. 

8  must  be  returned  to  super- 

;loee  of  school  term  or  school 

t)er  that  school  books  and  sup- 
rovemment  property,  not  mu- 
private  property,  and  that  you 
ersonally  accountable  for  their 
e  in  the  same  way  that  other 
e  held  responsible  for  property 
to  them,  and  any  losses  due  to 
^nce  or  failure  to  observe  these 
be  made  good  from  your  own 


1.  Los  libros  nodelxin  salir  de  laescuela, 
sino  bajo  la  responsabilidad  del  maestro. 

2.  Los  libros  se  distribuirdn  &  los  dis- 
cfpulos  cada  mafiana  y  serdn  recogidos  al 
terminar  el  dfa  escolar. 

3.  Los  libros  deben  ser  guardados  en  un 
armario  bajo  Haves  cuando  no  se  hallen 
en  uso. 

4.  Los  libros  deben  ser  devueltos  al 
inspector  al  concluirse  el  t^rmino  6  afio 
escolar. 

T^ngase  presente  que  los  libros  y  mate- 
rial de  las  escuelas  son  propieaad  del 
Gobiemo  y  no  del  municipio,  ni  de  par- 
ticulares,  y  que  los  maestros  son  personal- 
mente  responsables  de  su  conservaci6n, 
al  igual  que  cualquier  oficial  lo  es  de  las 
propiedades  (jue  se  le  con f fen. 

Toda  p^rdida  debida  &  negligencia  6 
falta  de  observancia  de  estas  reclas,  el 
sueldo  del  maestro  responderd  d  ellas. 


Name  of  f>ook  or  article. 

Number 
received. 

Condition 
when  re- 
ceived. 

Remarks, 

ipt  Reading  Chart 

rst  Reader 

cond  Reader 

lird  Reader 

urth  Reader *. 

1 

fth  Reader 

1 

SHonn  in  Language 



Imer  and  Reader 

r>r  School  and  Home 

! 

ola,  por  McGuffy 

' 

ro  de  Lectiira 

1 

do  de  Lectura 

X)  de  Lectura 

' 

Idafios  en  Literatura 

lemental,  por  Frye 

iperlor 

1  Lenguaje  (Espafiol-Inglte) 

Elemental,  por  Wentworth 



*rActica,  por  Wentworth 

n  Pft«>8  en  Oftfltellano,  por  Junco*. ....,,,, 

Historia  de  loe  Estadoe  Unidoe 

treda 

Arithmetic,  Brooks 

jithmetic,  Broolcs .•. 

iaestrofl,  por  Sarah  Arnold 

J  las  Escuelas,  por  Baldwin 

ilngton 

"6.  books 

1 

j.S 

1 

5  Rico 

1 

1 

lOdozen 

! 

ice  paper,  tablets 

\ \ 
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Name  of  boolc  or  article. 


Pencil  tabletti 

Crayon8,  white,  boxcH  144 

Crayons,i2olored,  boxes  144  .. . 

Slate  pencils,  boxcM  100 

Lead  pencilB,  boxes  144 

Rubber  erasers,  boxes  80 

Rulers,  dozen 

Blackboard  cloth,  rolls 

Blackboard  ernsern,  Ijoxes  12  . 

Penholders,  boxes  144 

Ink,  boxes  3  dozen  bottles  — 

Pens,  boxes  1 44 

Numeral  frames 

Flags 


Number 
received. 


Condition 
when  re- 
ceived. 


Remarks. 


l>ittbtir»ement  of  t4^ji'f)o*d'i<  for  the  week  ending ,  1900. 


Name  of  boolc.                       i   1.  ;  2.-3. 

4, 

a. 

|}. 

7. 

Ik 

«. 

10. 

ll.ltZ    Tfliit 

1       1— 

r 

ctoVidarfl  TMntt  Rfindor 

.... 

..,.j.... 

1 

■-"]-'**  1 " 

Standard  Second  Reader     ...                   i . . .  . »    ^  . . . . 

I 

■, 

1 

' 

1       ■'       -.- 

Tarbell's  Lessons  in  Language ' - 

1 

1 

'' 

1 

' 

"**"!"* 

1 

1 

.-,., 

*+** 

""^1*'"! 

1 

■|. 

.  *. . 

.... 

"*'i" 

**" 

^ 

'*\' 

>>■.* 

*"" 

""" 

*'" 

n 

,— 

• 

*>.»  i" 

"'■  1* 

I>os  PrimeroM  Pa.Mc»s  en  CaMtellano.  iwr  |       ^ 

■ 

1 

Historia   de  lc»s    Estudos   Unldos.    |x)r  ;       I        | 

VfHfXfAMtPrN                                                                                          '1 

.+..*—* 

1        1 

1 

Kl  Lector  Modemo  No. 2 '....  ....L..J.... 

'        '        '        1 

— 

"■■ 

1 

— 

....-"■' 

"" 

f 

"'*' 

m -'*'*■ 

•* 

■"  t          ■ 

■"■ 

; v.v.v..v.v.v.v.v.v.3^ 

1"*^"" 

w— ■'** 

I  '      I 

\ 

J 

___^ 
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Rbquisition  for  School  Supplies. 

Department  op  Education  op  Porto  Rico, 

,  JOO., 

*o  the  O^M MISSION ER  op  Education, 

San  Juan,  P.  R, 
Sir:  Please  cause  to  be  shipped  to  me  the  following  specified  siipj>lies  for  use  in 
he  public  schools  of  this  distnct: 


Name  of  article. 


k*hool  reiHjrd  books , 

fi4>of  theU.S , 

ifap  of  South  America 

dap  of  Europe 

Ifap  of  Porto  Rico 

>opy  books 

nate« 

Composition  books 

Pencil  tablets 

::rayons,  white,  boxes  144... 
Crayons,  colored,  boxes  144. 
41ate  pencils,  boxes  100 


Quantitv    ' 
required. 


Name  of  article. 


Lead  pencils,  boxes  144  . . 
Rubber  erasers,  boxes  80 . 

Rulers 

Blackboard  cloth  (feet).. 

Blackboard  erasers 

Penholders,  boxes  144 

Ink,  bottles 

Pens,  boxes  144 

Numeral  frames 

Fla«8,4x6 


Quantity 
required. 


San  Juan,  Porto  Rkx), ,  190.  - 

The  disbursing  officer  is  directed  to  honor 
the  above  requisition. 


Commismoner  of  Educalion, 


English  Supervisor, 

Shipped ,  190. 

Via 


Shipping  and  Supply  Clerk, 
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Rbquisition  for  Text-Bookb. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

,  1900, 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Sir:  Please  cause  to  be  shipped  to  me  the  following  specified  books  for  use  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  district: 


Name  of  book. 


Vertical  Script  Reading  Chart 

Standard  First  Reader 

Standard  Second  Reader 

Standard  Third  Reader 

Tarboll'8  Lessons  in  Language 

Riverside  Primer  and  Reader 

Song  Book  for  School  and  Home. . . 

Carta  Espafiola,  por  McGuffy 

Libro  Primero  de  Lectura 

Libro  Segundo  de  Lectura 

Libro  Terccro  de  Lectura 

Primeros  Peldafioe  en  Litoratura  . . 

Oeografia  Elemental,  por  Frye 

Geografla  Superior,  por  Fr>'e 

Locciones  en  Lenguajc  (Espaftol- 

Ingl68) 

Aritm<^tiea  Elemental,  por  Went- 

worth 


No.  copies 
required. 


Name  of  book. 


No.  copies 
required. 


Los  Primeros  Pasos  en  Castellano,  ' 
por  Juncoe ' 

Historia  de  los  Estados  Unldos,  por  | 
MacMastcrs 

Cartilla  Ilustrada ' 

El  Lector  Moderno  No.  1 ; 

El  Lector  Moderno  No.  2 

Guia  para  Macstros,  por  Sarah  Ar- 
nold  : 

Direcci6n  de  las  Escuelas,  por  Bald- 
win  , 

Life  of  Washington 

Life  of  Columbus 

Standard  Fourth  Reader , 

Standard  Fifth  Reader , 


San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, ,  1900. 

The  disbursing  officer  is  directed  to  honor  the 
aVx)ve  requisition. 


Commissioner  of  Education. 


English  Supervisor, 

Shipped ,  19. 

Via 


Shipping  and  Supply  Clerk. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  PORTO  RICO. 


TEACHER  8  CERTlFirATE. 


This  certifies  that ,  a  jx^rson  of  jyrixwl  moral  character,  having 

i)asse<l  an  examination  in  the  following  branches  with  the  annexed  results,  is  a 

leKHlly  qualified  teacher  of  Porto  Rico,  holding  the  grade  of teacher,  subjwt  to 

the  provisions  of  the  sc^hool  laws,  from ,  190. . ,  to ,  190. . 


English  language . . . 
Si>anish  language . . . 

Arithmetic 

(teographv 

History  of  the  U.  S. 
Theory  of  teaching  . 

Algebra 

(leometrv 


Reading 

Writing 

Spelling 

Hygiene 

(ienernl  history 
Civics 


San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, ,  190. . 


Numl)er. 


Cammissiouer  of  Ednratwu. 

Secretary  (tf  the  Depart numt  of  Eduaition. 

Signature  of  Holder. 

[SUlh.] 
TEAIHEK's   CERTIFICATE. 


No 

To 


1.  English  language  . . 

2.  Spanish  language  . . 

3.  Arithmetic 

4.  (ieography 

5.  History  of  the  U.  S 

6.  Theory  of  tcat^hing. 

7.  Algebra 

8.  (leometry 

9.  Rea<ling. 


10.  Writing 

11.  S])elling 

12.  Hygiene 

(Jeneral  history. 
Civics '. . 


13. 
14. 

15 

1() 

Kind  of  certificate 

I»»ued  at  San  Juan, ,  190. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  EDIICITION  FOR  PORTO  RICO 


TO  THE 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  U.  S.  A. 


1  9  O  3. 


WASHINGTON: 

GOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE. 
1902. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONER  Of  EDUCATION  FOR  PORTO  RICO. 


Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

Saa  Juan^  November  I^,^  1902. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  on  education 
in  Porto  Rico  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

This  report  is  prepared  in  pursuance  of  section  25  of  the  organic 
act;  an  act  of  Congress  approved  April  12,  1900;  and  in  pursuance  of 
section  139  of  the  Political  Code  of  Porto  Rico,  approved  March  1, 
1902,  which  provides  that — 

The  commissioner  of  education  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  of  each 
year,  transmit  to  the  governor  a  full  report  of  the  operations  of  his  department,  of 
all  expenditures  made  therein,  together  with  such  statements,  facts,  and  explana- 
tions concerning  the  educational  system  of  the  island  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

This  report  is  also  prepared  in  response  to  a  request  contained  in 
the  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  and  the  statistical 
matter  is  presented  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  therein  con- 
tained: 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washmgton,  July  7,  1902. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  section  25  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  April  12,  1900  (31  Stats.,  77),  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  revenues  and  a 
civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  provides  as  follows: 

**That  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  superintend  puplic  instruction  throu|?h- 
out  Porto  Rico,  and  all  disbursements  on  account  thereof  must  be  approved  by  him; 
and  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  ma^  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  make  such 
reports  through  the  governor  as  may  be  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  annually  be  transmitted  to  Congress." 

I  have  to  request  that  you  will  cause  this  matter  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  commissioner  of  education  with  request  that  he  will  prepare  and  forward, 
through  vou  for  my  consideration,  at  a  date  not  later  than  October  1,  1902,  a  report 
of  the  ecfucational  matters  pertaining  to  Porto  Rico  with  which  he  is  charged  under 
existing  laws. 

In  addition  to  such  matters  as  mav  be  emlxxiied  by  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion in  his  report,  it  is  desirable  that  he  incorporate  therein  answers  to  the  following 
questions,  which  correspond  to  questions  annually  propounded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  this  Department  to  each  State  and  Territorial  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  the  United  St  -tes,  to  wit: 

1.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  on  the  school  register  (excluding  duplicates  or  reen- 
it>llments): 

White —                           Colored —                         White  and  colored- 
Males Males Males 

Females Females Females 

Total Total To\a\ 
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2.  Average  daily  attendance: 

White 

CJolored 1.     ... 


Total 

3.  Average  number  of  days  the  public  schools  were  kept 

4.  Number  of  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses  ( including  ouildings  rented ) : 

For  white  schools 

For  colored  schools 

All 

6.  Estimated  value  of  all  public-school  property $. 

6.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  high  schools  or  studying  high- 

school  brmches — i.  e.,  pursumg  such  studies  as  algebra,  geometry, 
physics,  chemistry,  general  history,  Latin,  and  modem  languages 
other  than  English  and  Spanish  (included  in  answer  to  question). .     . 

7.  Whole  number  of  different  teachers  enrolled: 

White —  Colored—  White  and  colored — 

Males Males Males 

Females Females Females 


Total Total Total 

Average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers: 

Whit^—                           Colored:  White  and  colored: 

Males Males Males 

Females Females Females 


Total Total Total 

Average  of  all 

9.  Receipts  for  the  school  year  (1901-2): 

From  interest  of  permanent  school  funds $. 

From  insular  taxes  (or  appropriations) 

From  local  taxes  (or  appropriations) 

From  sale  of  bonds 

From  all  other  sources 


Total  receipts  for  public  moneys. 


10.  Expenditures  for  the  school  year  (1901-2): 

For  sites,  building  (including  permanent  repairsand  alterations), 

furniture,  libraries,  and  apparatus 

For  salaries  of  superintendent  and  teachers 

Bonded  indebtedness  paid 

All  other  expenses 


Total  expenditures  of  public  school  moneys 

The  enumeration  of  the  topics  given  above  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  presen 
tation  of  other  educational  matters  which  may  commend  themselves  to  the  commis- 
sioner in  his  report;  on  the  contrary,  the  fullest  information  is  desired. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  within  the  time  above  specified,  in  order  that  proper 
consideration  may  be  given  to  the  important  subjects  therein  requiring  attention  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Se<retary  of  the  Interior  to  the  President. 

There  is  herewith  transmitted  for  the  information  of  the  commissioner  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico  for  1901,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  HiTCHCX)CK,  Secretary, 
The  Governor  of  Porto  Rico, 

^Slan  /itan,  P.  R. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  predecessor's  report 
covering  the  first  year  of  civil  government  is  dated  October  18,  1901, 
and  while  the  statistical  material  therein  contained  is  for  the  most  part 
restricted  to  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  matters  in  Porto  Rico  extends  beyond  that 
period.     It  is  brought  down  to  the  date  at  which  the  report  apparently 
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was  signed,  namely,  October  18,  and  includes  some  discussion  of  the 
plans  for  the  equipment  of  schools,  the  securing  of  teachers,  the 
training  of  Porto  Rlcan  teachers  during  the  summer,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  j^ear  on  September 
30,  19ol,  and  other  matters  pertinent  to  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
covered  in  the  present  report.  I  shall  follow,  in  the  main,  the  same 
plan,  and  while  confining  my  statistics  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1902,  I  shall  discuss  in  some  measure  the  various  topics  lierein 
treated  as  they  have  presented  themselves  during  the  twelve  months 
from  October  1,  1901,  to  October  1,  1902.  I  have  already  had  the 
honor  to  present  to  your  excellency  a  report  covering  part  of  this 
period.  Ihe  school  statistics  included  in  that  report  covered  only  the 
nrst  five  months  of  the  school  year,  and  many  other  matters  relating 
to  the  operations  of  this  Department  during  the  past  school  year  can 
be  much  more  fullv  treated  at  the  present  tmie. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  mag- 
nificent work  already  ac<;omplished  by  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Martin  G, 
Brumbaugh,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  took  charge  of 
this  department  on  August  6,  1900,  as  the  first  commissioner  appointed 
under  the  organic  act  of  Congress,  and  who  resigned  the  commission- 
ership  on  Februarv  8,  1902,  the  date  on  which  1  assumed  charge  of 
the  department.  It  was  an  enormous  task  to  create  out  of  the  chaos 
in  matters  of  public  instruction  which  the  Spanish  Government  left, 
and  out  of  the  small  beginnings  in  the  direction  of  a  public  school 
svstem  made  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  during 
the  period  of  military  control,  a  splendid  school  system  for  a  popula- 
tion of  a  million  people,  operating  under  a  comprehensive  and  prac- 
tical educational  law  prepared  by  the  commissioner  and  enacted  by 
the  insular  legislature.  The  creation  of  an  enthusiasm  for  education 
on  the  part  of  the  people  which  is  almost  without  parallel,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  school  buildings,  the  selection  of  modern 
school  apparatus  and  school  supplies,  the  enrollment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  school  year  of  32,302  children  in  780  schools,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  organization  of  a  department  of  government  with  an 
able  and  eflicient  oflBce  force  consisting  of  16  faithful  employees,  is 
a  work  which,  taken  as  a  whole  and  considered  in  the  light  of  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  all  work  of  an  administrative  character  in  this  cli- 
mate, and  so  far  from  the  base  of  supplies  and  the  aid  and  stimulus 
which  comes  from  similar  or  rival  efforts  in  the  States,  constituted  a 
stupendous  task.  It  is  a  work  which  reflects  upon  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
ana  upon  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  insular  govern- 
ment the  greatest  credit,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people.  It  has  placed  his  name  high  on  the  roll  of  public  benefac^tors 
m  roTto  Rico,  and  it  is  a  public  service  which  the  future  historian  of 
the  United  States  will  not  fail  to  record. 

In  the  brief  period  of  my  incumbency  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  be  thankful  for  the  foundations  that  were  laid,  few  of  which  have 
had  to  be  changed  in  any  material  respect,  as  this  work  goes  on  and 
rapidly  assumes  larger  proportions;  and  I  have  had  equalh^  frequent 
occasion  to  be  grateful  for  the  earnest  support  and  discriminating 
advice  of  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  who  nas  never  failed  to  enter 
into  all  the  plans  of  this  department  with  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
educational  progress  and  welfare  of  the  people  and  with  the  tuo^t 
hearty  response  to  every  request  for  assistatve^  t\i«A.  \\i%N^  \3a»Afe- 
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ind  a  larger  enrollment,  reaching:  as  high  a  figure  as  42,187.*' 
o  the  above  figures  show  that  the  total  enroUment  from  the 
ling  of  the  school  year,  and  excluding  duplicates  or  reenroll- 

was  59,096,  which  is  the  actual  number  of  children  in   the 
ry  public  schools  at  some  time  during  the  year.     To  this  number 

oe  added,  however,  2,767  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high,  normal, 
ecial  schools,  not  included  in  tne  above  statistics,*  which  gives  a 
total  of  61,863,  or  19.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  school 
id  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  island. 
ie  figures  show  that  under  American  civil  government  we  have 
doubled  the  educational  advantages  offered  free  to  the  masses 
people  as  compared  with  the  maximum  facilities  provided  by 
vanish  (jovernment.  A  comparison  of  statistics  showing  the 
r  of  schools  open  in  each  numicipality  of  the  island  at  the  close 
last  calendar  vear  preceding  the  American  occupation  and  those 
uring  the  school  year  1901-2,  including  special  schools  (ni^ht 
>,  high  schools,  and  kindergartens)  is  of  more  than  passmg 
t. 


'  Open 
Dec.  31, 

.   1897. 

1902. 

Amismed 
1905-3. 

6 

12 
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16 
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9 
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13 
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18 
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8 
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10 
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10 

12 

10 

14 

19 

8 

8 

13 

7 

8 
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18 

18 
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4 

6 

7 

4 

4 
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37 

39 

46 

6 

8 
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7 
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10 

6 

10 

11 

5 
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6 

9 

10 

8 

8 

(0 

42 

43 

86 

4 

10 

(*) 

6 

6 

b) 

10 

14 

28 

lias. 


JI  «tatL«tlcal  table  in  Appendix. 

kUe  No.  4  of  SUitislical  rerx)rt  in  Appendix.  ,   ,  .     ^.   ,.  .  ,  ,    «  ,««« 

llpalities  which  were  annexed  to  other  municipalities  included  in  thia  liat  July  l.lWl.. 
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2.  Average  daily  attendance: 

White 

Colored 1.     — 


Total 

3.  Average  number  of  days  the  public  schools  were  kept 

4.  Number  of  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses  ( including  ouildings  rented ) : 

For  white  schools 

For  colored  schools 

All 

5.  Estimated  value  of  all  public-school  property $. 

6.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  pubhc  high  schools  or  studying  high- 

school  branches — i.  e.,  pursumg  such  studies  as  algebra,  geometry, 
physics,  chemistry,  general  history,  Latin,  and  modem  languages 
other  than  English  and  Spanish  (included  in  answer  to  question) . .     . 

7.  Whole  number  of  different  teachers  enrolled: 

White —                           Colored—                        White  and  colored- 
Males  Males Males 

Females Females Females 


Total Total Total 

8.  Average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers: 

White —                            Colored:  White  and  colored: 

Males Males Males 

Females Females Females 


Total Total Total 

Average  of  all 

Receipts  for  the  school  year  ( 1901-2 ) : 

From  interest  of  permanent  school  funds $. 

From  insular  taxes  (or  appropriations) 

From  local  taxes  (or  appropriations) 

From  sale  of  bonds 

From  all  other  sources 


Total  receipts  for  public  moneys. 


10.  Expenditures  for  the  school  year  (1901-2) : 

For  sites,  buildings  (including  permanent  repairsand  alterations), 

furniture,  libraries,  and  apparatus 

For  salaries  of  superintendent  and  teachers 

Bonded  indebtedness  paid 

All  other  expenses 


Total  expenditures  of  public  school  moneys 

The  enumeration  of  the  topics  given  above  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  presen 
tation  of  other  educational  matters  which  may  commend  themselves  to  the  commis- 
sioner in  his  report;  on  the  contrary,  the  fullest  information  is  desired. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  within  the  time  above  specified,  in  order  that  proper 
consideration  may  be  given  to  the  important  subjects  therein  requiring  attention  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  President. 

There  is  herewith  transmitted  for  the  infonnation  of  the  commissioner  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico  for  1901,  togeUier 
with  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 
Tlie  Governor  of  Porto  Rico, 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  predecessor's  report 
covering  the  first  year  of  civil  government  is  dated  October  18,  1^01, 
and  while  the  statistical  material  therein  contained  is  for  the  most  part 
restricted  to  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  matters  in  Porto  Rico  extends  beyond  that 
period.     It  is  brought  down  to  the  date  at  which  the  report  appareotly 
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was  signed,  namely,  October  18,  and  includes  some  discussion  of  the 
plans  for  the  equipment  of  schools,  the  securing  of  teachers,  the 
training  of  Porto  Klcan  teachers  during  the  summer,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  j-ear  on  September 
30,  1901,  and  other  matters  pertinent  to  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
covered  in  the  present  report.  I  shall  follow,  in  the  main,  the  same 
plan,  and  while  confining  my  statistics  to  the  fiscal  \'ear  ending  June 
30,  1902,  I  shall  discuss  in  some  measure  the  various  topics  lierein 
treated  as  they  have  presented  themselves  during  the  twelve  months 
from  October*  1,  1901,  to  October  1,  1902.  I  have  already  had  the 
honor  to  present  to  your  excellency  a  report  covering  part  of  this 
period.  The  school  statistics  included  in  that  repoi-t  covered  only  the 
first  five  months  of  the  school  year,  and  many  other  matters  relating 
to  the  operations  of  this  Depailment  during  the  past  school  year  can 
be  much  more  fully  treated  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  mag- 
nificent work  already  accomplished  by  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  took  charge  of 
this  department  on  August  6. 1900,  as  the  first  commissioner  appointed 
under  the  organic  act  of  Congress,  and  who  resigned  the  commission- 
ership  on  FebruaiT  8,  1902,  the  date  on  which  1  assumed  charge  of 
the  department.  It  was  an  enormous  task  to  create  out  of  the  chaos 
in  matters  of  public  instruction  which  the  Spanish  Government  left, 
and  out  of  the  small  beginnings  in  the  direction  of  a  public  school 
svstem  made  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  otates  during 
the  period  of  military  control,  a  splendid  school  system  for  a  popula- 
tion of  a  million  people,  operating  under  a  comprehensive  and  prac- 
tical educational  law  prepared  by  the  commissioner  and  enacted  by 
the  insular  legislature.  The  creation  of  an  enthusiasm  for  education 
on  the  part  of  the  people  which  is  almost  without  pai-allel,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  school  buildings,  the  selection  of  modern 
school  appai'atus  and  school  supplies,  the  enrollment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  school  year  of  32,302  children  in  780  schools,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  organization  of  a  department  of  government  with  an 
able  and  eflBcient  oflBce  force  consisting  of  10  faithful  emplo\'ees,  is 
a  work  which,  taken  as  a  whole  and  considered  in  the  light  of  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  all  work  of  an  administrative  character  in  this  cli- 
mate, and  so  far  from  the  base  of  supplies  and  the  aid  and  stimulus 
which  comes  from  similar  or  rival  efforts  in  the  States,  constituted  a 
stupendous  task.  It  is  a  work  which  reflects  upon  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
ana  upon  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  insular  govern- 
ment the  greatest  credit,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people.  It  has  placed  his  name  high  on  the  roll  of  public  benefac^tors 
m  Porto  Rico,  and  it  is  a  public  service  which  the  future  historian  of 
the  United  States  will  not  fail  to  record. 

In  the  brief  period  of  my  incumbenc}^  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  be  thankful  for  the  foundations  that  were  laid,  few  of  which  have 
had  to  be  changed  in  any  material  respect,  as  this  work  goes  on  and 
rapidly  assumes  larger  proportions;  and  I  have  had  equally  frequent 
occasion  to  be  grateful  for  the  earnest  support  and  discriminating 
advice  of  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  who  nas  never  failed  to  enter 
into  all  the  plans  of  this  department  with  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
educational  progress  and  welfare  of  the  people  and  with  tha  \x\j^^^V 
hearty  response  to  every  request  for  assistatve^  tWl  \\i%.\^  \3a»Afe- 
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2.  Average  daily  attendance: 

White 

CJolored '. .     


Total 

3.  Average  number  of  days  the  public  schools  were  kept 

4.  Number  of  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses  ( including huildings  rented )  : 

For  white  schools 

For  colored  schools 

All 

5.  Estimated  value  of  all  public-school  property $. 

6.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  high  schools  or  studying  high- 

school  brmches — i.  e.,  pursumg  such  studies  as  algebra,  geometry, 
physics,  chemistry,  general  history,  Latin,  and  modem  languages 
other  than  English  and  Spanish  (included  in  answer  to  question} . .     . 

7.  Whole  number  of  different  teachers  enrolled: 

White —  Colored—  White  and  colored — 

Males Males Males 

Females Females Females 


Total Total Total 

8.  Average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers: 

White —                            Colored:  White  and  colored: 

Males Males Males 

Females Females Females 


Total Total Total 

Average  of  all 

Receipts  for  the  school  year  (1901-2) : 

From  interest  of  permanent  school  funds $. 

From  insular  taxes  (or  appropriations) 

From  local  taxes  (or  appropriations) 

From  sale  of  bonds 

From  all  other  sources 


Total  receipts  for  public  moneys. 


10.  Expenditures  for  the  school  year  (1901-2) : 

For  sites,  buildings  (including  permanent  repairsand  alterations), 

furniture,  libraries,  and  apparatus 

For  salaries  of  superintendent  and  teachers 

Bonded  indebtedness  paid 

All  other  expenses 


Total  expenditures  of  public  school  moneys 

The  enumeration  of  the  topics  given  above  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  preeen 
tation  of  other  eilucational  matters  which  may  commend  themselves  to  the  commis- 
sioner in  his  report;  on  the  contrary,  the  fullest  information  is  desired. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico  be 
submitte<l  to  the  Department  within  the  time  above  specified,  in  order  that  proper 
consideration  may  be  given  to  the  important  subjec^ts  therein  requiring  attention  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  President 

There  is  herewith  transmitted  for  the  information  of  the  commissioner  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico  for  1901,  togeUier 
with  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 
The  Governor  of  Porto  Rico, 

San  Juarif  P,  R. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  predecessor's  report 
covering  the  first  year  of  civil  government  is  dated  October  18,  1^01, 
and  while  the  statistical  material  therein  contained  is  for  the  most  part 
restricted  to  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  matters  in  Porto  Rico  extends  beyond  that 
period.     It  is  brought  down  to  the  datfe  «Lt  which  the  report  apparently 
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was  signed,  namely,  October  18,  and  includes  some  discussion  of  the 
plans  for  the  equipment  of  schools,  the  securing  of  teachers,  the 
training  of  Porto  Rlcan  teachers  during  the  summer,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  j^ear  on  September 
30,  1901,  and  other  matters  pertinent  to  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
covered  in  the  present  report.  I  shall  follow,  in  the  main,  the  same 
plan,  and  while  confining  mj^  statistics  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1902,  I  shall  discuss  in  some  measure  the  various  topics  nerein 
treated  as  they  have  presented  themselves  during  the  twelve  months 
from  October' 1,  1901,  to  October  1,  1902.  I  have  already  had  the 
honor  to  present  to  your  excel lenc}^  a  report  covering  part  of  this 
period.  Tlie  school  statistics  included  in  that  report  covered  onl}^  the 
nrst  five  months  of  the  school  jear,  and  many  other  matters  relating 
to  the  operations  of  this  Department  during  the  past  school  year  can 
be  much  more  fully  treated  at  the  pre.sent  tune. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  mag- 
nificent work  already  accomplished  by  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Martin  G, 
Brumbaugh,  of  the  University  of  Pennsj'lvania,  who  took  charge  of 
this  department  on  August  6.  1900,  as  the  first  commissioner  appointed 
under  the  organic  act  of  Congress,  and  who  resigned  the  commission- 
ership  on  Februarv  8,  1902,  the  date  on  which  1  assumed  charge  of 
the  department.  It  was  an  enormous  task  to  create  out  of  the  chaos 
in  matters  of  public  instruction  which  the  Spanish  Government  left, 
and  out  of  the  small  beginnings  in  the  direction  of  a  public  school 
system  made  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  during 
the  period  of  military  control,  a  splendid  school  system  for  a  popula- 
tion of  a  million  people,  operating  under  a  comprehensive  and  prac- 
tical educational  law  prepared  by  the  commissioner  and  enacted  by 
the  insular  legislature.  The  creation  of  an  enthusiasm  for  education 
on  the  part  of  the  people  which  is  almost  without  pai*allel,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  school  buildings,  the  selection  of  modern 
school  apparatus  and  school  supplies,  the  enrollment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  school  year  of  32,302  children  in  780  schools,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  organization  of  a  department  of  government  with  an 
able  and  efficient  office  force  consisting  of  10  faithful  emplo\'ees,  is 
a  work  which,  taken  as  a  whole  and  considered  in  the  light  of  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  all  work  of  an  administrative  character  in  this  cli- 
mate, and  so  far  from  the  base  of  supplies  and  the  aid  and  stimulus 
which  comes  from  similar  or  rival  efforts  in  the  States,  constituted  a 
stupendous  task.  It  is  a  work  which  reflects  upon  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
ana  upon  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  insular  govern- 
ment the  greatest  credit,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people.  It  has  placed  his  name  high  on  the  roll  of  public  benefactors 
m  I'orto  Rico,  and  it  is  a  public  service  which  the  future  historian  of 
the  United  States  will  not  fail  to  record. 

In  the  brief  period  of  my  incumbency  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  be  thankful  for  the  foundations  that  were  laid,  few  of  which  have 
had  to  be  changed  in  any  material  respect,  as  this  work  goes  on  and 
rapidly  assumes  larger  proportions;  and  I  have  had  equall}^  frequent 
occasion  to  be  grateful  for  the  earnest  support  and  discriminating 
advice  of  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  who  nas  never  failed  to  enter 
into  all  the  plans  of  this  department  with  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
educational  progress  and  welfare  of  the  people  aud  'wV^.Vi  \3afe  \x\j^^V 
hearty  response  to  every  request  for  assistatvce  tYi«A.  l\i%N^  \ssaAfe. 
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Average  daily  attendance: 

White 

Col  ored 1 .     


Total 

3.  Average  number  of  days  the  public  schools  were  kept 

4.  Number  of  buildings  usied  as schoolhouses  (including buildings  rented) : 

For  white  schools 

For  colored  schools 

All 

5.  Estimated  value  of  all  public-school  property I  - 

6.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  high  schools  or  studying  high- 

school  branches — i.  e.,  pursumg  such  studies  as  algebra,  geomefiy, 
physics,  chemistry,  general  history,  Latin,  and  modem  languages 
other  than  English  and  Spanish  (included  in  answer  to  question). .     . 

7.  Whole  number  of  different  teachers  enrolled: 

White —  Colored —  White  and  colored — 

Males Males Males 

Females Females Females 


Total Total Total 

Average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers: 

White —                            Colored:  W^hite  and  colored: 

Males Males Males 

Females Females Females 


Total Total Total 

Average  of  all 

Recdpts  for  the  school  year  (1901-2) : 

From  interest  of  permanent  school  funds $. 

From  insular  taxes  (or  appropriations) 

From  local  taxes  (or  appropnations) 

From  sale  of  bonds 

From  all  other  sources 


Total  receipts  for  public  moneys. 


10.  Expenditures  for  the  school  year  (1901-2) : 

For  sites,  buildings  (including  permanent  repairsand  alterations), 

furniture,  libraries,  and  apparatus 

For  salaries  of  superintendent  and  teachers 

Bonded  indebtedness  paid 

All  other  expenses 


Total  expenditures  of  public  school  moneys 

The  enumeration  of  the  topics  given  above  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  preewi 
tation  of  other  educational  matters  which  may  conmiend  themselves  to  the  commift* 
sioner  in  his  report;  on  the  contrary,  the  fullest  information  is  desired. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  within  the  time  above  specified,  in  order  that  proper 
consideration  may  be  given  to  the  important  subjectts  therein  requiring  attention  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Int-erior  to  the  President 

There  is  herewith  transmitted  for  the  information  of  the  commissioner  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico  for  1901,  togeuier 
with  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary, 
The  Governor  of  Porto  Rico, 

San  Juariy  P.  R. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  predecessor's  report 
covering  the  first  year  of  civil  government  is  dated  October  18,  1SK)1, 
and  while  the  statistical  material  therein  contained  is  for  the  most  part 
restricted  to  figures  for  the  fiscal  3'^ear  ending  June  30,  1901,  ^e  dis- 
cussion of  educational  matters  in  Porto  Rico  extends  beyond  that 
period.     It  is  brought  down  to  the  dat^i  at  which  the  report  apparently 
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was  signed,  namely,  October  18,  and  includes  some  discussion  of  the 
plans  for  the  equipment  of  schools,  the  securing  of  teachers,  the 
training  of  Porto  Kican  teachers  during  the  summer,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  ^-ear  on  September 
30,  1901,  and  other  matters  pertinent  to  part  of  the  fiscal  3'ear 
covered  in  the  present  report.  I  shall  follow,  in  the  main,  the  same 
plan,  and  while  confining  my  statistics  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1902,  I  shall  discuss  in  some  measure  the  various  topics  nerein 
treated  as  they  have  presented  themselves  during  the  twelve  months 
from  October' 1,  1901,  to  October  1,  1902.  I  have  already  had  the 
honor  to  present  to  your  excellency  a  report  covering  part  of  this 
period.  Tlie  school  statistics  included  in  that  report  covered  only  the 
nrst  five  months  of  the  school  year,  and  many  other  matters  relating 
to  the  operations  of  this  Department  durin]^  the  past  school  j^ear  can 
be  much  more  fully  treated  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  mag- 
nificent work  already  accomplished  by  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  of  the  University  of  Pennsjivania,  who  took  charge  of 
this  department  on  August  6. 1900,  as  the  first  commissioner  appointed 
under  the  organic  act  of  Congress,  and  who  resigned  the  commission- 
ership  on  February  8,  1902,  the  date  on  which  1  assumed  charge  of 
the  department.  It  was  an  enormous  task  to  create  out  of  the  chaos 
in  matters  of  public  instruction  which  the  Spanish  Government  left, 
and  out  of  the  small  beginnings  in  the  direction  of  a  public  school 
system  made  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  during 
the  period  of  military  control,  a  splendid  school  system  for  a  popula- 
tion of  a  million  people,  operating  under  a  comprehensive  and  prac- 
tical educational  law  prepared  by  the  commissioner  and  enacted  by 
the  insular  legislature.  The  creation  of  an  enthusiasm  for  education 
on  the  part  ot  the  people  which  is  almost  without  parallel,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  school  buildings,  the  selection  of  modern 
school  appai*atus  and  school  supplies,  the  enrollment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  school  year  of  32,302  children  in  780  schools,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  organization  of  a  department  of  government  with  an 
able  and  efficient  office  force  consisting  of  10  faithful  employees,  is 
a  work  which,  taken  as  a  whole  and  considered  in  the  light  of  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  all  work  of  an  administrative  character  in  this  cli- 
mate, and  so  far  from  the  base  of  supplies  and  the  aid  and  stimulus 
which  comes  from  similar  or  rival  efforts  in  the  States,  constituted  a 
stupendous  task.  It  is  a  work  which  reflects  upon  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
and  upon  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  insular  govern- 
ment the  greatest  credit,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people.  It  has  placed  his  name  high  on  the  roll  of  public  benefactors 
m  I*orto  Rico,  and  it  is  a  public  service  which  the  future  historian  of 
the  United  States  will  not  fail  to  record. 

In  the  brief  period  of  my  incumbency  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  be  thankful  for  the  foundations  that  were  laid,  few  of  which  have 
had  to  be  changed  in  any  material  respect,  as  this  work  goes  on  and 
rapidly  assumes  larger  proportions;  and  I  have  had  equall}^  frequent 
occasion  to  be  grateful  for  the  earnest  support  and  discriminating 
advice  of  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  who  nas  never  failed  to  enter 
into  all  the  plans  of  this  department  with  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
educational  progress  and  welfare  of  the  people  aud  '^yIVi  \Xv^  xw^*^ 
hearty  response  to  every  request  for  assistance  t\ia\.  \\i«ux^  \svaAfe. 
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2.  Average  daily  attendance: 

White , 

Colored 1.     — 


Total 

3.  Average  number  of  days  the  public  schools  were  kept 

4.  Nun)l]Sr  of  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses  ( including  buildings  rented ) : 

For  white  schools 

For  colored  schools 

All 

5.  Estimated  value  of  all  public-school  property $. 

6.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  high  schools  or  studying  high- 

school  brmcnes — i.  e.,  pursumg  such  studies  as  algebra,  geometry, 
physics,  chemistry,  general  history,  Latin,  and  modem  languages 
other  than  English  and  Spanish  (included  in  answer  to  question). .     . 

7.  Whole  number  of  different  teachers  enrolled: 

White —  Colored —  White  and  colored — 

Males Males Males 

Females Females Females 


Total Total Total 

8.  Average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers: 

White —                           Colored:  White  and  colored: 

Males Males Males 

Females Females Females 


Total Total Total 

Average  of  all 

Receipts  for  the  school  year  (1901-2) : 

From  interest  of  permanent  school  funds $. 

From  insular  taxes  (or  appropriations) 

From  local  taxes  (or  appropriations) 

From  sale  of  bonds 

From  all  other  sources 


Total  receipts  for  public  moneys. 


10.  Expenditures  for  the  school  year  (1901-2) : 

For  sites,  buildings  (including  permanent  repairs  and  alterations), 

furniture,  libraries,  and  apparatus 

For  salaries  of  superintendent  and  teachers 

Bonded  indebtedness  paid 

All  other  expenses 


Total  expenditures  of  public  school  moneys 

The  enumeration  of  the  topics  given  above  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  preeeai 
tation  of  other  eilucational  mattern  which  may  commend  themselves  to  the  commis- 
sioner in  his  report;  on  the  contrary,  the  fullest  information  is  desired. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  rej)ort  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  within  the  time  above  specified,  in  order  that  proper 
consideration  may  be  given  to  the  important  subjects  therein  requiring  attention  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  President 

There  is  herewith  transmitted  for  the  infonnation  of  the  commissioner  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico  for  1901,  togeuier 
with  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  S^retary  of  the  Interior. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary, 
The  Governor  of  Porto  Rico, 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  predecessor's  report 
covering  the  first  vear  of  civil  government  is  dated  October  18, 1SK)1, 
and  whfie  the  statistical  matesrial  therein  contained  is  for  the  most  part 
restricted  to  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  matters  in  Porto  Rico  extends  beyond  that 
period.     It  is  brought  down  to  the  dat^  at  Yrhich  the  report  apparently 
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was  signed,  namely,  October  18,  and  includes  some  discussion  of  the 
plans  for  the  equipment  of  schools,  the  securing  of  teachers,  the 
training  of  Porto  Rican  teachers  during  the  summer,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  }•  ear  on  September 
30,  1901,  and  other  matters  pertinent  to  part  of  the  fiscal  3'ear 
covered  in  the  present  report.  I  shall  follow,  in  the  main,  the  same 
plan,  and  while  confining  my  statistics  to  the  fiscal  3'ear  ending  June 
30,  1902,  I  shall  discuss  in  some  measure  the  various  topics  nerein 
treated  as  they  have  presented  themselves  during  the  twelve  months 
from  October  1,  1901,  to  October  1,  1902.  I  have  already  had  the 
honor  to  present  to  your  excellency  a  report  covering  part  of  this 
period.  Tlie  school  statistics  included  in  that  report  covered  only  the 
first  five  months  of  the  school  3'ear,  and  many  other  matters  relating 
to  the  operations  of  this  Department  durin]^  the  past  school  j^ear  can 
be  much  more  fullv  treated  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  mag- 
nificent work  already  accomplished  by  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  of  the  University  of  Pennsj^lvania,  who  took  charge  of 
this  department  on  August  6. 1900,  as  the  first  commissioner  appointed 
under  the  organic  act  of  Congress,  and  who  resigned  the  commission- 
ership  on  Februarv  8,  1902,  the  date  on  which  1  assumed  charge  of 
the  department.  It  was  an  enormous  task  to  create  out  of  the  chaos 
in  matters  of  public  instruction  which  the  Spanish  Government  left, 
and  out  of  the  small  beginnings  in  the  direction  of  a  public  school 
system  made  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  during 
the  period  of  military  control,  a  splendid  school  system  for  a  popula- 
tion of  a  million  people,  operating  under  a  comprehensive  and  prac- 
tical educational  law  prepared  b}^  the  commissioner  and  enacted  by 
the  insular  legislature.  The  creation  of  an  enthusiasm  for  education 
on  the  part  ot  the  people  which  is  almost  without  parallel,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  school  buildings,  the  selection  of  modern 
school  apparatus  and  school  supplies,  the  enrollment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  school  year  of  32,302  children  in  780  schools,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  organization  of  a  department  of  government  with  an 
able  and  efficient  office  force  consisting  of  10  faithful  emplo3'ees,  is 
a  work  which,  taken  as  a  whole  and  considered  in  the  light  of  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  all  work  of  an  administrative  character  in  this  cli- 
mate, and  so  far  from  the  base  of  supplies  and  the  aid  and  stimulus 
which  comes  from  similar  or  rival  efforts  in  the  States,  constituted  a 
stupendous  task.  It  is  a  work  which  reflects  upon  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
and  upon  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  insular  govern- 
ment the  greatest  credit,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people.  It  has  placed  his  name  high  on  the  roll  of  public  benefactors 
m  Porto  Rico,  and  it  is  a  public  service  which  the  future  historian  of 
the  United  States  will  not  fail  to  record. 

In  the  brief  period  of  my  incumbency  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  be  thankful  for  the  foundations  that  were  laid,  few  of  which  have 
had  to  be  changed  in  any  material  respect,  as  this  work  goes  on  and 
rapidlj^  assumes  larger  proportions;  and  I  have  had  equally  frequent 
occasion  to  be  grateful  for  the  earnest  support  and  discriminating 
advice  of  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  who  nas  never  failed  to  enter 
into  all  the  plans  of  this  department  with  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
educational  progress  and  welfare  of  the  people  aud  ^N\l\i  \Xv^  \^^^ 
hearty  response  to  every  request  for  assistance  tVi^iX.  \\i«^M^  xjaaA^. 
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Permit  me  also  to  say  that  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the  heads  of 
executive  departments  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  prevailed 
in  all  of  our  governmental  duties  have  made  easy  many  tasks  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  arduous,  and  the  responsiveness  of  the 
people  generally  to  that  which  we  have  been  trying  to  do  in  their 
interest  nas  been  such  that  the  most  difficult  wort  has  not  been  with- 
out its  recompense. 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Coiinnwsloy^er  of  Kdueatioiu 
Hon.  William  H.  Hunt, 

GcyDenu/r  of  Porto  Rico. 


the  school  system. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Porto  Rico,  in  February,  1902,  I  found  a  good 
American  system  of  schools  of  primary,  secondary,  and  grammar 
grades  in  every  municipality  on  the  island,  one  hi^h  school  in  San 
Juan,  and  a  normal  school  at  Rio  Piedras  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
These  schools  were  in  successful  operation  under  a  general  school  law 
enacted  by  the  insular  legislature,  whose  provisions  were  for  the  most 
part  eminently  wise  and  pmctical,  and  did  not  involve  too  great  a 
aeparture  from  the  local  traditions  of  the  past,  but  pointed  unequivo- 
cally in  the  direction  of  tlie  best  achievements  of  the  American  free 
public  school  as  we  know  it  in  the  States.  The  elementary  schools 
can  not  be  compared,  of  course,  in  their  evervdav  output  of  work 
with  the  best  cit}'  schools  of  the  same  gmde  in  t^e  States,  but  the 
poorest  schools  here  are  fulh'  as  good,  and  in  some  respects  better 
than  the  poorest  of  the  same  grade  in  very  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  When  contrasted  with  the  schools  which  existed  under  the 
Spanish  regime,  which  is  the  fairest  means  of  comparison,  and  the  one 
naturally  employed  by  the  Porto  Rioan  people,  the  change  is  simply 
marvelous.  The  essential  fact  is  that  we  have  the  American  free 
pu})lic  school  in  every  municipalit3\  The  territoiT  of  the  whole  island 
was  divided  at  that  time  into  ^^  legall}^  constituted  municipalities, 
which  include  urban  and  rural  districts.  These  are  grouped  into  16 
school  districts,  to  one  of  which  the  neighboring  islands  of  Vieques 
and  Cule})ra  are  added.  At  the  end  of  the  last  school  year  (June  21, 
1901)  we  had  738  schools  open,  in  which  33,802  pupils  were  enrolled, 
with  708  teachers,  which  was  an  increase  for  that  year  of  20  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  schools,  37  per  cent  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and 
21.5  per  cent  in  the  number  of  teachers.  The  scholastic  year  1901-2 
began  on  September  30,  1901,  with  780  schools  open,  32,302  pupils 
enrolled,  and  829  teachers;  and  the  school  year  closed  June  20,  1902, 
with  874  schools  open,  40,993  pupils  enrolled,  and  923  teachers 
employed,  which,  compared  with  tne  previous  year,  shows  an  increase 
of  19.2  percent  in  the  number  of  schools  open,  an  increase  of  21.2  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and  of  20.2  per  cent  in  the 
num])er  of  teachers  employed.  These  figures  do  not  represent  the 
highest  mark  reached  during  the  year,  because  the  month  of  June 
comes  in  the  rainy  season  and  some  rural  schools  were  closed.  The 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May  show  a  larger  number  of  schools 
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open  and  a  larger  enrollment,  reaching,  as  high  a  figure  as  42,187.^ 
Nor  do  the  above  figures  show  that  the  total  enrollment  from  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  excluding  duplicates  or  reenroll- 
ments,  was  59,096,  which  is  the  actual  number  of  children  in  the 
ordinary  public  schools  at  some  time  during  the  year.  To  this  number 
should  "he  added,  however,  2,767  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high,  normal, 
and  special  schools,  not  included  in  the  above  statistics,*  which  gives  a 
grand  total  of  61,863,  or  19.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  school 
age,  and  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  island. 

These  figures  show  that  under  American  civil  government  we  have 
nearl}'  doubled  the  educational  advantages  offered  free  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  as  compared  with  the  maxinmm  facilities  provided  by 
the  Spanish  Government.  A  comparison  of  statistics  showing  the 
number  of  schools  open  in  each  municipality  of  the  island  at  the  close 
of  the  last  calendar  year  preceding  the  American  occupation  and  those 
open  during  the  school  year  1901-2,  including  special  schools  (night 
schools,  high  schools,  and  kindergartens)  is  of  more  than  passmg 
interest. 
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bS9e  Table  No.  4  of  Statistical  report  in  Appendix. 
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The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Spanish  schools  December 
31,  1897,  is  reported  at  22,265,  as  compared  with  42,070  pupils  in 
American  schools  on  June  20,  1902.  This  statistical  comparison  is 
more  than  generous  to  the  Spanish  schools,  because  the  schools  they 
did  have  were  not  entirely  free.  All  pupils  able  to  pay  were  required 
to  do  so  and  the  fees  thus  received  w^ent  direct  to  the  teachers  as  a  per- 
quisite and  supplement  to  salary,  and  we  may  therefore  be  sure  that 
all  were  required  to  pay  who  could.  The  work  done  under  the  Spanish 
school  system  scarcely  constituted  anything  worthy  of  being  called  a 
school.  There  was  no  uniform  course  of  study,  no  attempt  at  rules, 
regulations,  or  order;  no  thought  of  the  rights  of  the  child,  no  endeavor 
to  applj'  pedagogical  principles  nor  to  furnish  teachers  with  an  adequate 
equipment  for  their  work.  A  rural  teacher  lived  with  his  family  in 
the  schoolhouse  and  did  as  he  pleased  with  his  pupils,  frequently' not 
teaching  them  at  all  himself  but  hiring  a  substitute  or  delegating  one 
of  the  eider  and  brighter  pupils  to  teach  under  his  general  instruction, 
while  he  drew  his  salary  and  sometimes  absented  himself  from  school 
for  considerable  periods.  There  were  but  two  school  supervisors 
for  the  entire  island  and  they  made  but  one  visit  a  year  to  each 
school,  chiefly  for  the  pui-pose  of  examining  the  pupils  in  the  cate- 
chism and  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcn.  .  We  now  have 
a  graded  course  of  study,  which  is  followed  as  far  as  possible  by  all 
teachers,  even  by  those  teaching  in  the  ungraded  iniral  schools.  The 
best  books  and  supplies  the  government  can  get  are  furnished  free, 
and  there  are  10  school  supervisors  who  are  required  to  visit  each 
school  in  their  respective  districts  at  least  once  a  month.  They  con- 
fer and  correspond  with  thgir  teachers  at  more  frequent  intervals  and 
report  in  writing  to  the  department  several  times  a  week  on  various 
questions  relating  to  the  scnools.  Mr.  E.  C.  Hernandez,  for  several 
years  chief  clerk  of  the  department  of  education  and  formerly  sec- 
retary of  the  insular  lx)ard  of  education,  himself  a  scholarly  investi- 
gator of  educational  questions  and  an  able  text-book  writer,  prdfttred 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  histoiy  of  the  school  system  m  the 
island  under  Spanish  rule.  It  was  printed  as  part  of  a  d<|putiient 
eutitled  Education  in  Porto  Rico,  prepared  in  response  to  a  resolution 
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of  the  United  States  Senate  of  April  12,  1900  (Fifty-sixth  Congress, 
first  session,  Senate  Doc.  No.  363,  Washington,  1900),  and  should  ])e 
consulted  by  those  who  care  to  carn^  these  comparisons  further. 

In  this  connection,  however,  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  from  an 
unpublished  letter  of  recent  date  from  Mr.  Enrique  Landron,  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  graded  schools  of  San  Juan.  Mr.  Landron  began 
his  work  as  teacher  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns  under  the  Spanish 
regime  and  has  made  such  rapid  progress  in  American  school  methods 
that  he  has  been  appointed  school  supersisor  this  year  in  the  district 
containing  the  schools  of  the  verv  town  where  he  began  to  teach.  In 
speaking  of  the  Spanish  schools,  lie  says: 

All  the  public  schools  in  Porto  Rico  under  the  Spanish  Government  were  divided 
into  four  classes  -nirals,  auxiliaries,  elementary,  and  superiors.  Teachers  holding 
rural  certificates  were  jrenerally  in  charjje  of  rural  schools,  and  teachers  holding  aux- 
iliary, elementary,  and  sujx?rior  certificates  were  in  charge  of  auxiliary,  elementary, 
and  superior  s<*hools,  respectively.  In  the  auxiliary  and  rural  schools  the  following 
8ubjei»ts  were  taught:  Reading,  writing,  elements  of  arithmetic,  catechism,  and  the 
merest  elements  of  Spanish  grammar.  These  subjects  and  an  elementary  outline  of 
Spanish  history,  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce,  sacred  history,  and  elements 
of  geography  were  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  while  the  superior  teachers  had 
to  teach  all  these  subjects  more  extensively  and  also  some  elements  of  geometry, 
surveying,  lineal  drawing,  physics,  and  natural  history. 

In  the  course  of  study  the  teacher  was  permitted  to  intro<luce  such  changes  as  he 
deemed  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  school.  There  was  no  grarling  of  the  schools. 
Every  teacher  classified  his  pupils  according  to  his  own  ideas,  although  generally  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  were  divided  into  four  classes,  which  were  called  **primera, 
segunda,  tercera,  v  cuarta  clase,"  the  first  one  l>eing  the  most  advanced.  Generally 
the  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  classes  only  were  taught  by  the  teacher  himself,  the 
other  classes  being  in  charge  of  the  most  advanced  pupils,  who  acted  as  assistants  to 
the  teacher. 

As  to  the  method  of  teaching,  the  pupil  had  to  learn  by  heart  the  lessons  in  the 
text-books.  These  text-books  were  written  in  the  old  way  of  questions  and  answers. 
The  pupil  had  to  learn  daily  a  certain  number  of  questions.  At  the  time  of  the  reci- 
tation the*  teacher  would  read  out  the  questions  to  the  pupil,  who  in  turn  would 
answer  the  same  ad  pedem  literae.  The  pupils  had  to  learn  their  lessons  at  home. 
A  few  minutes  were  granted  them  before  the  recitation  to  read  over  the  answers  they 
had  to  recite  that  day.  The  highest  mark  was  given  to  the  pupil  who  recited  the 
lesson  without  omitting  any  of  the  words.  Besides  these  recitations  the  teachers 
were  supjx)8ed  to  give  some  oral  exj>lanation  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  catechism. 
Object  lessons  were  entirely  unknown. 

As  to  discipline,  if  there  was  any,  it  was  very  bad.  An  unl>earable  noise  was 
heanl  continuously  in  the  school.  CorjKjral  punishment,  abnormal  jM^sitions,  and 
retention  after  school  were  the  most  common  punishments  used. 

The  classes  lasted  six  hours  a  dav,  except  in  the  niral  schools,  where  they  lasted 
only  five  hours.  In  the  month  of  June,  after  the  examinations,  also  in  the  month  of 
December,  the  schools  were  closed  for  fifteen  days;  also  all  of  Holy  Week,  and  during 
the  year  on  many  other  church  holidavs. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  as  follows:  Rural  teachers,  $300  per  year;  auxil- 
iary teachers,  $1^60  per  year;  teachers  in  second-class  elementary  schools,  $540  in 
San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez,  and  $480  in  other  towns;  teachers  in  first-class 
elementary  schools,  $720  in  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez,  and  $600  in  other 
towns;  superior  teachers,  from  $1,200  to  $1,000  per  vear.  In  the  small  towns,  as 
VefcSL  Alta,  for  instance,  the  school  was  called  a  seconci -class  school,  and  in  the  large 
towns,  like  Bayamon,  a  first-cla«<  school.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  superior 
school  of  San  Juan  had  a  salary  of  $100  per  month,  while  the  teacher  of  Arecibo  had 
only  $80  per  month.  The  ayuntamientos  were  supposed  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  school- 
bouses  and  the  salaries  of  teachere.  They  also  were  to  provide  all  materials  for  the 
schools.  The  teacher  and  his  family  generally  lived  in  tlie  schoolhouse.  The  school 
was  free  only  for  poor  children.  Other  pupils  had  to  pav  a  monthly  fee  to  the 
teacher.  In  the  larger  towns  the  public  schools  were  usually  attended  only  by  the 
poor  children;  the  others  attended  private  schools. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  school  board  was  to  supervise  the  schools.  Of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  the  alcalde  and  the  parish  priest  were  the  only  ones  wIvcn  \v^\VvivV 
the  schools,  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  a  committee  ol  t\ie>OQ>wc^  \»T^vS.vivS.  ^ 
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^Minber  of  papib  enrolkd  •  exilodizir  'i^iofa::**  ■:«•  r^etsj^iZjiKS.'U-  . 
h11  tschools: 
White- 
Male? ^ri** 

Female? ItuTll 

4,x3SC» 

Colored— 

^lale? Zi.i^? 

Females* 7.i:'i< 

i<,4S5 

Total— 

Male? ST. 9^ 

Females 25.ir5« 

$1.nS5 

\verage  number  of  pupils  ecr^i-llei  each  iij.>ri:h  'imzng  the  year 

(excluding  special  «<*h«:iols » 1...  39,  o<>l 

'    U-emge  enrollment  per  seh^'i'J  duriii£  year -l-x.33 

Average  number  of  papil?  yier  •li?tnci  "iurin^  y^:aT 2,  -ki:} 

A  verage  total  attendance  per  ni«  tiith  per  ?>.  IkV.j tiMS.  61 

'    \  verage  daily  attendance  m  the  wh«.«le  Lrlan*!  dorine  ytar '  excla-iing 

special  schoolf*  \ .' 3ij.  ItjO 

\  verage  daily  attendance  per  ^cho-^l  •larinz  year 36.36 

Vverage  daily  attendance  per  dirtrict  daring  year 1. 885 

Total  number  of  weeks  schr«ols  were  ke|:»t  during  year 36 

A. verage  numlier  of  days  tach  sch<«:»l  kept  dajiii^  year 1 72. 89 

l*er  cent  of  total  population  enn^lleil  in  all  *<-hooL? 6. 5 

■   t*er  cent  of  school  p^.»pulation  enrolle»l  in  all  ivh^»r>lii 19. 2 

'   I'ercentof  enrollefl  population    exclu^iinj?  Jrfiecial  f^h'^flji  t  attend* 

ing  daily 79.  71 

^  ■    Per  cent  of  schciol  population  attendintr  'laily 9. 4 

'*  Per  cent  of  colore^!  pupil*  in  tr»tal  enrollment 29 

'   Per  cent  of  colore<l  teachere  in  total  nurnlier  enjployed 8 

'*■  Per  cent  increase  in  enrollment  from  year  mX>-l^»l  'cxcludinj^ 

special  schords ) 21.2 

;  ^'  Ph>p<^rtion  of  men  in  teaching  force 64 

'^'  Eetunated  value  of  all  insular  schfxd  buildinjii^ $229, 000. 00 

^^'  Average  cost  of  schools  per  pupil  enrolled $9. 42 

;'^-  -Average  cost  of  scho<»ls  per  pupil  attending §14.  12 

■^«  Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers $40. 36 

In  the  above  .summary  the  questions  propounded  in  the  letter  of  the 
ionorahle  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  answered  as  follows:  No.  1, 
>y  answer  to  question  18  alx)ve;  2,  by  23.  except  that  this  average 
Bn  not  ])e  given  separatelv  for  colored  and  white,  as  there  are  no 
'Bparate  schools  (colored  and  white  children  attend  same  schcx)l);  3,  by 
T;  4  is  answered  in  Table  5  of  statistical  report  in  Appendix  to  this 
eport;  5,  by  36;  6,  in  Table  4  of  statistical  reix)rt  (Appendix);  7,  bj^ 
6;  8,  by  39,  there  being  no  distinction  with  respect  to  color  or  sex, 
at  merely  in  grade  of  school  taught,  affecting  amount  of  salary;  and 
and  10,  in  the  financial  reix)rt  (appendix). 

The  statistics  for  the  last  school  year  ending  June  21,  1901,  showed 
it  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
>pulation  of  school  age  enrolled  in  the  schools,  while  for  the  year  end- 
g  June  20, 1902,  we  have  6,5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  19.2 
ir  cent  of  the  school  population  enrolled,  so  that  tnere  has  been  a 
3ady  gain  and  substantial  progress  made  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
ipalling  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  island.  How  much  still 
mains  to  be  done  is  readily  seen  from  a  comparison  with  the  statis- 
8  for  the  United  States,  where  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at 
ashington.  Dr.  Harris,  reported  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901, 
it  about  21  per  cent  of  the  total  population  attend  some  public 
"^1  supported  by  ^^a  t^xes  of  the  State  or  municipaUt^^^xA^N^wi^ 
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the  general  examination.  For  the  j^urpose  of  supervising  the  schools  of  the  islai: 
the  island  was  divided  into  two  districts — the  northern  district  and  the  southern  di 
trict — ^and  one  supervisor  was  appointed  for  each  district.  They  had  to  visit  tl 
schools  of  their  respective  districts  once  a  year  and  report  on  their  condition  to  tl 
comisi6n  provincial. 

The  teachers  obtained  their  schools  through  a  comi)etitive  examination  l>efore  i 
examining  board  appointed  by  the  j^ovemor.  In  this  way  the  teacher  obtained  h 
school  for  life.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  his  school,  and  it  could  l>e  taken  awj 
from  him  only  through  special  legal  proceedings.  Teachers  were  promoted  accon 
ing  to  the  length  of  public  service.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  auton* 
mous  government  the  former  junta  superior  de  instruccion  pubUca  was  abolishc 
and  in  its  place  a  new  office,  in  charge  of  the  secretary  of  public  instniction,  wi 
established.  In  the  year  1898  there  were  500  public  schools  in  operation  in  Fori 
Rico.  These  schools  were  attended  by  some  22,000  children.  Coeducation  did  n< 
exist,  as  the  government  thought  this  to  be  a  very  dangerous  system. 

In  fact,  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  no  real  organization  in  the  public  jH*hoola  < 
Porto  Rico,  every  teacher  being  the  ruler 'of  his  own  school. 

To  resume  the  discussion  of  present  conditions,  we  may  sumniariz 
the  school  statistics  for  the  year  1901-2  as  follows: 

1.  Total  population  of  the  island  (census  of  1899) 953, 243 

2.  Total  school  population  (ages  5  to  18) 322,:J93 

3.  Number  of  scnool  districts  in  the  island 16 

4.  Numl)er  of  supervisors  in  the  island 16 

5.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  island 66 

6.  Number  of  local  school  boards  in  the  island 06 

7.  Numl)er  of  members  of  each  local  school  board 5 

8.  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  71;  girls,  29;  mixed, 

774;  night  and  special  schools,  47) 921 

9.  Average  numljer  of  schools  open  each  month  (excluding  night  and 

special  schools)  857 

10.  Average  number  of  schools  per  district  during  year 54. 5 

11.  Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  vear  (town,  126; 

rural,  487) ! 613 

12.  Average  number  of  American  teachers  employed  each  month 96 

13.  Average  number  of  teachers  employeil  each  month  ( total) 911 

14.  Number  of  teachers  employed  at  end  of  vear: 

White- 
Males  556 

Females 296 

S.32 

Colored — 

Males 40 

Females 31 

71 

Total- 
Males  596 

Females 327 

923 

15.  Average  numl)er  of  teachers  per  district  during  year 57 

16.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year  (exclud- 

ing special  schools ) : 
White- 
Males 565 

Females 300 

865 

Coloreci — 

Malei? 40 

Females dS 

73 

Total- 
Males 605 

Females 333 

938 

17.  Total  number  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year: 

Males 31 

Females 71 

102 
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8.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  (excluding  duplicates  or  reenrollmente), . 
all  schools: 
White- 
Males 26,669 

Females 16,  711 

43, 380 

Colored — 

Males 11,265 

Females 7, 218 

18, 483 

Total- 
Males 37,934 

Femal  es 23, 929 

61,863 

19.  Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  each  month  during  the  year 

(excluding  special  a<'hools) 39, 504 

20.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  year 45. 53 

Jl.  Average  number  of  pupils  per  district  during  year 2, 463 

!2.  Average  total  attendance  per  month  per  school 698, 61 

!3.  Average  daily  attendance  m  the  whole  island  during  year  (excluding 

special  schools) 30, 160 

?4.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 36. 36 

15.  Average  daily  attendance  per  district  during  year 1,  885 

16.  Total  number  of  weeks  schools  were  kept  during  year 36 

7.  Average  numl)er  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 172.  89 

18.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  all  schools 6. 5 

19.  Per  cent  of  school  population  enrolled  in  all  schools 19. 2 

10.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  population  (excluding  special  school^)  attend- 

ing daily 79.  71 

11.  Per  cent  of  sch<x)l  population  attending  daily 9. 4 

!2.  Per  cent  of  colorerf  pupils  in  total  enrollment 29 

i3.  Per  cent  of  colored  teachers  in  total  numy>er  employed 8 

14.  Per  cent  increase  in  enrollment  from  year  11KX)-1901  (excluding 

special  schools) 21 . 2 

5.  Proportion  of  men  in  teaching  force 64 

6.  Estimated  value  of  all  insular  school  buildings |229, 000. 00 

7.  Average  cost  of  schools  per  pupil  enrolled $9. 42 

8.  Average  cost  of  schools  per  pupil  attending $14. 12 

9.  Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers $40.  36 

In  the  above  summary  the  questions  propounded  in  the  letter  of  the 
lonorable  Seeretaiy  of  the  Interior  are  answered  as  follows:  No.  1, 
>y  answer  to  question  18  above;  2,  by  23,  except  that  this  average 
an  not  ])e  given  separately  for  colored  and  white,  as  there  are  no 
epai-ate  schools  (colored  and  white  children  attend  same  school);  3,  by 
t7;  4  is  answered  in  Table  5  of  statistical  report  in  Appendix  to  this 
eport;  5,  by  36;  6,  in  Table  4  of  statistical  report  (Appendix);  7,  b^^ 
6;  8,  by  39,  there  being  no  distinction  with  respect  to  color  or  sex, 
>ut  merely  in  grade  of  school  taught,  affecting  amount  of  salary;  and 
•  and  10,  in  the  financial  report  (appendix). 

The  statistics  for  the  last  school  year  ending  June  21,  1901,  showed 
>ut  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
copulation  of  school  age  enrollea  in  the  schools,  while  for  the  year  end- 
Qg  June  20, 1902,  we  have  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  19.2 
>er  cent  of  the  school  population  enrolled,  so  that  there  has  been  a 
teady  gain  and  substantial  progress  made  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
ppalling  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  island.  How  much  still 
emains  to  be  done  is  readily  seen  from  a  comparison  with  the  statis- 
ics  for  the  United  States,  where  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at 
Washington,  Dr.  Harris,  reported  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901, 
hat  about  21  per  cent  of  the  total  population  attend  some  public^ 
chool  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the  State  or  inumQ\^«\\t^  ^  ^\A  ^Q>xi^ 
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the  general  examination.  For  the  [purpose  of  superv'ismf?  the  schools  of  the  islan 
the  island  was  divided  into  two  districts — the  northern  district  and  the  southern  di 
trict — and  one  suj)er\U8or  was  appointed  for  each  district.  They  had  to  visit  U: 
schools  of  their  respective  districts  once  a  year  and  report  on  their  condition  to  tb 
comi8i6n  provincial. 

The  teachers  obtained  their  schools  through  a  comi)etitive  examination  before  a 
examining  board  appointed  by  the  governor.  In  this  way  the  teacher  obtained  h 
school  for  life.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  his  sc'hool,  and  it  could  be  taken  awa 
from  him  only  through  special  legal  proceedings.  Teachers  were  promoted  accon 
ing  to  the  length  of  public  service.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  autom 
mous  government  the  former  junta  superior  de  instruccion  publica  was  abolishe 
and  in  its  place  a  new  office,  in  charge  of  the  secretary  of  public  instniction,  wj 
established.  In  the  year  1898  there  were  500  public  schools  in  operation  in  Port 
Rico.  These  schools  were  attended  by  some  22,000  children.  Coe<lucation  did  n< 
exist,  as  the  government  thought  this  to  be  a  very  dangerous  system. 

In  fact,  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  no  real  organization  in  the  public  schools  c 
Porto  Rico,  every  teacher  being  the  ruler  of  his  own  school. 

To  resume  the  discussion  of  present  conditions,  we  may  sumniarizi 
the  school  statistics  for  the  year  1901-2  as  follows: 

1.  Total  population  of  the  island  (census  of  1899) 953, 243 

2.  Total  school  population  (ages  5  to  18) 322,393 

3.  Number  of  sclifx)!  districts  in  the  island 16 

4.  Numl)er  of  supervisors  in  the  island 16 

5.  Numl>er  of  municipalities  in  the  island 66 

6.  Number  of  local  scnool  boanls  in  the  island ^ 

7.  Number  of  members  of  each  local  school  board 5 

8.  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  71;  girls,  29;  mixed, 

774;  night  and  special  schools,  47) / 921 

9.  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month  (excluding  night  and 

special  schools)  857 

10.  Average  number  of  schools  per  district  during  year 54. 5 

11.  Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  vear  (town,  12(5; 

rural,  487) ! 613 

12.  Average  number  of  American  teachers  employed  each  month 96 

13.  Average  numlx;r  of  teachers  employed  each  month  (total) 911 

14.  Number  of  teac^hers  employed  at  end  of  vear: 

White- 
Males 556 

Females 296 

852 

Coloreil — 

Males 40 

Females 31 

71 

Total- 
Males  596 

Females 327 

923 

15.  Average  number  of  teachers  per  district  during  year 57 

16.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year  (exclud- 

ing special  schools) : 
White- 
Males 565 

Females 300 

865 

Colored — 

Males 40 

Females 33 

73 

Total- 
Males 605 

Females 333 

938 

17.  Total  number  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year: 

Males 31 

Females 71 

102 
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8-  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  (excluding  duplicates  or  reenrollmente), 
all  sehoolH: 
White- 
Males 26,669 

Females 16,  71 1 

43, 380 

Colored — 

Males 11,265 

Females 7,218 

18, 483 

Total- 
Males 37,934 

Females 23,929 

61,863 

19.  Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  each  month  during  the  year 

(excluding  special  strhfwls) *. . . .  39, 504 

JO.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  year 45. 53 

}1.  Average  numl)er  of  pupils  i>er  district  during  year 2, 463 

S.  Average  total  attendance  per  month  per  school 698. 61 

S.  Average  daily  attendance  m  the  whole  island  during  year  (excluding 

special  schools ) 30, 160 

f4.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 36. 36 

15.  Average  daily  attendance  per  district  during  year 1 ,  885 

!6.  Total  number  of  weeks  schools  were  kept  during  year 36 

7.  Average  numlier  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 172. 89 

8.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolle<i  in  all  schools 6. 5 

9.  Per  cent  of  school  population  enrolled  in  all  schools 19. 2 

0.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  population  (excluding  special  school^)  attend- 

ing daily 79.  71 

1.  Per  cent  of  school  population  attending  daily 9. 4 

2.  Per  cent  of  colored  pupils  in  total  enrollment 29 

3.  Per  cent  of  colored  teachers  in  total  number  employed 8 

4.  Per  cent  increase  in  enrollment  from  year  1900^1901  (excluding 

special  schools) 21. 2 

5.  ProjHjrtion  of  men  in  teaching  force 64 

6.  Estimated  value  of  all  insular  school  buildings $229, 000. 00 

7.  Average  cost  of  schools  per  pupil  enrolled $9. 42 

8.  A  verage  cost  of  schools  per  pupil  attending $14. 12 

9.  Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers $40. 36 

In  the  above  summary  the  questions  propounded  in  the  letter  of  the 
lonorable  Seeretar\'  of  the  Interior  are  answered  as  follows:  No.  1, 
>y  answer  to  question  18  above;  2,  by  23,  except  that  this  average 
an  not  l)e  given  separately  for  colored  and  white,  as  there  are  no 
eparate  schools  (colored  and  white  children  attend  same  school);  3,  by 
7;  4  is  answered  in  Table  5  of  statistical  report  in  Appendix  to  this 
eport;  5,  by  36;  6,  in  Table  4  of  statistical  report  (Appendix);  7,  b}^ 
6;  8.  b^^  39,  there  being  no  distinction  with  respect  to  color  or  sex, 
»ut  merely  in  grade  of  school  taught,  affecting  amount  of  salary;  and 

and  10,  in  the  financial  report  (appendix). 

The  statistics  for  the  last  school  year  ending  June  21,  1901,  showed 
►ut  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
K)pulation  of  school  age  enrollea  in  the  schools,  while  for  the  year  end- 
Qg  June  20, 1902,  we  have  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  19.2 
►er  cent  of  the  school  population  enrolled,  so  that  tnere  has  been  a 
teady  gain  and  substantial  progress  made  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
ppailing  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  island.  How  much  still 
emains  to  be  done  is  readily  seen  from  a  comparison  with  the  statis- 
ics  for  the  United  States,  where  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at 
Washington,  Dr.  Harris,  reported  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901, 
hat  about  21  per  cent  of  the  total  population  attend  some  public^ 
chool  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the  otate  or  muTvm^«\\t^  .^  ^\A  ^Q>xi^ 
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the  ^neral  examination.  For  the  i^urpose  of  supervising  the  schools  of  the  islan 
the  island  was  divided  into  two  districts — the  northern  district  and  the  southern  di 
trict — ^and  one  supervisor  was  appointed  for  each  district.  They  had  to  visit  th 
schools  of  their  respective  districts  once  a  year  and  report  on  their  condition  to  tk 
comisi6n  provincial. 

The  teachers  obtained  their  schools  through  a  competitive  examination  l>efore  a 
examining  board  appointeii  by  the  governor.  In  this  way  the  teacher  obtained  h 
school  for  life.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  his  si'hool,  and  it  could  l>e  taken  awa 
from  him  only  through  special  legal  proceedings.  Teachers  were  promoted  acoorc 
ing  to  the  length  of  public  service.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  autom 
mous  government  the  former  junta  superior  de  instruccion  piiblica  was  abolishe 
and  in  its  place  a  new  office,  in  charge  of  the  secretary  of  public  instniction,  ws 
established.  In  tlie  year  1898  there  were  500  public  scnools  in  operation  in  Port 
Rico.  These  schools  were  attended  by  some  22,000  children.  Coeducation  did  nc 
exist,  as  the  government  thought  this  to  be  a  very  dangerous  system. 

In  fact,  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  no  real  organization  in  the  public  st*hools  o 
Porto  Rico,  every  teacher  being  the  ruler  of  his  own  school. 

To  resume  the  discussion  of  present  conditions,  we  may  summarize 
the  school  statistics  for  the  year  1901-2  as  follows: 

1.  Total  population  of  the  island  ( census  of  1899 ) 953, 243 

2.  Total  school  population  (ages  5  to  18) 322,393 

3.  Number  of  scnool  districts  in  the  island 16 

4.  Numl)er  of  supervisors  in  the  island 16 

5.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  island 66 

6.  Number  of  local  scnool  boanls  in  the  island % 

7.  Number  of  members  of  each  local  school  board 5 

8.  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  71 ;  girls,  29;  mixed, 

774;  night  and  si)ecial  schools,  47) 921 

9.  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month  (excluding  night  and 

special  schools)  857 

10.  Average  number  of  schools  per  district  during  year 54. 5 

11.  Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  vear  (town,  126; 

rural,  487) .' 613 

12.  Average  number  of  American  teachers  employeii  each  month 96 

13.  Average  number  of  teachers  employed  each  month  (total) 911 

14.  Number  of  teachers  employed  at  end  of  year: 

White- 
Males 556 

Females 296 

852 

Colored — 

M  al  es 40 

Females 31 

71 

Total- 
Males  596 

Females 327 

923 

15.  Average  numl)er  of  teachers  per  district  during  year 57 

16.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year  (exclud- 

ing special  schools): 
Whiter 

Males 565 

Females 300 

865 

Colore<l — 

Males 40 

Females 33 

73 

Total- 
Males 605 

Females 333 

938 

17.  Total  number  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year: 

Males 31 

Females 71 
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8.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  (excluding  duplicates  or  reenrollments), 

all  schoolu: 
White- 
Males 26,669 

Females 16,  711 

43, 380 

Colored — 

Males 11,265 

Females 7,218 

18, 483 

Total-- 

Males 37,934 

Females 23,929 

61,863 

19.  Average  numl^er  of  pupils  enrolled  each  month  during  the  year 

(excluding  special  schcx^ls) 39, 504 

10.  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  year 45. 53 

Jl.  Average  numl>er  of  pupils  per  district  during  year 2, 463 

12.  Average  total  attendance  per  njonth  per  school 698. 61 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  m  the  whole  island  during  year  (excluding 

special  schools ) 30, 160 

'4.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 36. 36 

'6.  Average  daily  attendance  per  district  during  yy&T 1, 885 

!6.  Total  number  of  weeks  schools  were  kept  during  year 36 

7.  Average  numl>er  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 172.  89 

"8.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrollecl  in  all  school 6. 5 

9.  Per  cent  of  school  population  enrolled  in  all  schools 19.  2 

0.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  population  (excluding  special  schools)  attend- 

ing daily 79.  71 

1.  Per  cent  of  school  population  attending  daily 9.  4 

2.  Per  cent  of  colorerl  pupils  in  total  enrollment 29 

3.  Per  cent  of  colored  teachers  in  total  number  employed 8 

4.  Per  cent  increase  in  enrollment  from  year  1900-^1901  (excluding 

special  schools) '. 21.  2 

5.  Proportion  of  men  in  teaching  force 64 

6.  Estimated  value  of  all  insular  school  buildings $229, 000. 00 

7.  Average  cost  of  schools  per  pupil  enrolled $9. 42 

8.  A  verage  cost  of  schools  per  pupil  attending $14. 12 

9.  Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers $40. 36 

In  the  above  summary  the  questions  propounded  in  the  letter  of  the 
lonorahle  Secretiirv  of  the  Interior  are  answered  as  follows:  No.  1, 
>y  answer  to  question  18  above;  2,  by  23,  except  that  this  avenige 
an  not  be  given  separately  for  colored  and  white,  as  there  are  no 
epai-ate  schools  (colored  and  white  children  attend  same  school);  3,  by 
i7;  4  is  answered  in  Table  5  of  statistical  report  in  Appendix  to  this 
eport;  5,  by  36;  6,  in  Table  4  of  statistical  report  (Appendix);  7,  b}^ 
6;  8,  by  39,  there  being  no  distinction  with  respect  to  color  or  sex, 
mi  merely  in  grade  of  school  taught,  affecting  amount  of  salary;  and 
•  and  10,  in  the  financial  report  (appendix). 

The  statistics  for  the  last  school  year  ending  June  21,  1901,  showed 
►ut  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
K)pulation  of  school  age  enrolled  in  the  schools,  while  for  the  year  end- 
Qg  June  20, 1902,  we  have  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  19.2 
►er  cent  of  the  school  population  enrolled,  so  that  tnere  has  been  a 
teady  gain  and  substantial  progress  made  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
•ppalling  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  island.  How  much  still 
emains  to  be  done  is  readily  seen  from  a  comparison  with  the  statis- 
ics  for  the  United  States,  where  the  Commissioner  of  Educiition  at 
Washington,  Dr.  Harris,  reported  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901, 
hat  about  21  per  cent  of  the  total  population  attend  some  public^ 
chool  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the  Stat«  or  muTvm^«X\\>^  ^^\A^wi^- 
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the  ^neral  examination.  For  the  {)urpo8e  of  supervising  the  schoolfi  of  the  islao 
the  island  was  divided  into  two  districts — the  northern  district  and  the  southern  di 
trict — and  one  supervisor  was  appointed  for  each  district.  They  had  to  visit  tl: 
schools  of  their  respective  districts  once  a  year  and  report  on  their  condition  to  tl 
comisi6n  provincial. 

The  teachers  obtained  their  schools  through  a  comi>etitive  examination  l)efore  a 
examining  board  appointeil  by  the  governor.  In  this  way  the  teacher  obtained  h 
school  for  life.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  his  school,  and  it  could  he  taken  awa 
from  him  only  through  special  legal  proceedings.  Teachers  were  promoted  accon 
ing  to  the  length  of  public  service.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  autom 
mous  government  the  former  junta  superior  de  instruccion  publica  was  abolishe 
and  in  its  place  a  new  office,  m  charge  of  the  secretary  of  public  instniction,  wi 
established.  In  the  year  1898  there  were  500  public  schools  in  operation  in  Port 
Rico.  These  schools  were  attended  by  some  22,000  children.  Coeducation  did  nc 
exist,  as  the  government  thought  this  to  be  a  very  dangerous  system. 

In  fact,  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  no  real  oi^nization  in  the  public  schools  c 
Porto  Rico,  every  teacher  being  the  ruler  of  his  own  school. 

To  resume  the  discussion  of  present  conditions,  we  may  summariiw 
the  school  statistics  for  the  year  1901-2  as  follows: 

1.  Total  population  of  the  island  (census  of  1899) 953, 243 

2.  Total  school  population  (ages  5  to  18) 322,393 

3.  Number  of  school  districts  in  the  island 16 

4.  Numl)er  of  supervisors  in  the  island 16 

5.  Number  of  municipalities  in  the  island 66 

6.  Number  of  local  school  boards  in  the  island 66 

7.  Number  of  members  of  each  local  school  board 5 

8.  Number  of  schools  open  at  end  of  year  (boys,  71;  girls,  29;  mixed, 

774;  night  and  sj)ecial  schools,  4*7) 921 

9.  Average  number  of  schools  open  each  month  (excluding  night  and 

special  schools)  857 

10.  Average  number  of  schools  per  district  during  year 54. 5 

11.  Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  at  end  of  vear  (town,  126; 

rural,  487) / 613 

12.  Average  number  of  American  teachers  employe<l  each  month 96 

13.  Average  number  of  teachers  employed  each  month  ( total ) 911 

14.  Number  of  teachers  empl(>ye<.l  at  end  of  vear: 

White- 
Males  556 

Females 296 

852 

Colored — 

Males 40 

Females 31 

71 

Total- 
Males 596 

Females 327 

923 

15.  Average  numl>er  of  teachers  per  district  during  year 57 

16.  Total  numl>er  of  different  teachers  employed  during  year  (exclud- 

ing special  schools): 
White- 
Males 565 

Females 300 

865 

Colored — 

Males 40 

Females 33 

73 

Total- 
Males 605 

Females 333 

938 

17.  Total  number  of  American  teachers  employed  during  year: 

Males 31 

Females 71 
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8.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  (excluding  duplicates  or  reenrollments), 
all  schools: 
White— 

Males 26, 669 

Females 16,711 

43, 380 

Colored — 

Males 11,265 

Females 7,218 

18, 483 

Total-- 

Males 37,934 

Females 23,929 

61,863 

19.  Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  each  month  during  the  year 

(excluding  special  schcx)ls) 39, 504 

X).  Average  enrollment  per  school  during  year 45. 53 

*.l.  Average  numl)er  of  pupils  j)er  district  during  year 2,  463 

12.  A  verage  total  attendance  per  month  per  school 698. 61 

13.  Average  daily  attendance  m  the  whole  island  during  year  (excluding 

special  schools ) 30, 160 

14.  Average  daily  attendance  per  school  during  year 36. 36 

!5.  Average  daily  attendance  per  district  during  year 1 ,  885 

J6.  Total  number  of  weeks  schools  were  kept  during  year 36 

7.  Average  numlwr  of  days  each  school  kept  during  year 172.  89 

!8.  Per  cent  of  total  population  enrolled  in  all  schools 6. 5 

19.  Per  cent  of  school  population  enrolled  in  all  schools 19.  2 

!0.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  population  (excluding  special  school^)  attend- 
ing daily 79.71 

11.  Per  cent  of  school  population  attending  daily 9.  4 

12.  Per  cent  of  colored  pupils  in  total  enrollment 29 

13.  Per  cent  of  colored  teachers  in  total  numl)er  employed 8 

4.  Per  cent  increase  in  enrollment  from  year  1900-^1901  (excluding 

special  schools) 21. 2 

5.  Proportion  of  men  in  teaching  force 64 

6.  Estimated  value  of  all  insular  school  buildings $229, 000. 00 

7.  Average  cost  of  schools  per  pupil  enrolled $9. 42 

8.  A  verage  cost  of  scjhools  per  pupil  attending $14. 12 

9.  Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers $40.  36 

In  the  above  summary  the  questions  propounded  in  the  letter  of  the 
lonorahle  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  answered  as  follows:  No.  1, 
ty  answer  to  question  18  above;  2,  by  23,  except  that  this  avenige 
an  not  l)e  given  separately  for  colored  and  white,  as  there  are  no 
epai-ate  schools  (colored  and  white  children  atttmd  same  school);  3,  by 
!7;  4  is  answered  in  Table  5  of  statistical  report  in  Appendix  to  this 
eport;  5,  by  36;  6,  in  Table  4  of  statistical  report  (Appendix);  7,  by 
6;  8,  by  39,  there  l)eing  no  distinction  ^vith  respect  to  color  or  sex, 
mt  merely  in  grade  of  school  taught,  affecting  amount  of  salary;  and 
>  and  10,  in  the  financial  report  (appendix). 

The  statistics  for  the  last  school  year  ending  June  21,  1901,  showed 
mt  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
K)pulation  of  school  age  enrollea  in  the  schools,  while  for  the  year  end- 
Dg  June  20, 1902,  we  have  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  19.2 
>er  cent  of  the  school  population  enrolled,  so  that  tnere  has  been  a 
teady  gain  and  substantial  progress  made  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
.ppalling  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  island.  How  much  still 
emains  to  be  done  is  readily  seen  from  a  comparison  with  the  statis- 
ics  for  the  United  States,  where  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at 
iVashington,  Dr.  Harris,  reported  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901, 
hat  about  21  per  cent  of  the  total  population  attend  some  public^ 
chool  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the  Stat«  or  muTvm^«X\Vj  ^^\A^wi^» 
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2  per  cent  additional  attend  some  private  school,  while  in  Porto  Rico 
only  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  attended  some  public  school 
at  some  time  during  the  past  school  year,  and  probably  considerably 
less  than  half  of  1  per  cent  attended  any  private  school^  For  further 
statistics  see  statistical  report  in  Appendix  to  this  report. 

SCHOOJ.  BUILDINGS  AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Spain  left  no  legacy  of  school  buildings.  One  public  building,  a 
fine  old  residence  property,  given  to  the  municipality  of  San  Ger- 
man by  a  benevolent  citizen,  was  used  for  school  purposes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  American  occupation,  and  is  still  so  used.  The 
United  States  military  government  built  one  frame  school  building, 
which  was  subsequently  burned.  In  November,  1900,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  made  an  allotment  of  $200,000  for  school  exten- 
sion, to  which  amount  was  subsequently  added,  by  the  governor  of 
Porto  Rico  from  the  trust  funds  placed  al  his  disposal  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  two  allotments,  one  of  $15,000  for  general  school 
extension,  and  one  of  $35,000  for  the  erection  of  an  insular  normal 
school.  Work  on  the  plans,  specifications,  and  contracts  or  in  the 
actual  erection  of  the  buildings  thus  provided  for  was  begun  by  m\^ 
predecessor.  Three  1-room  frame  buildings  for  agricultural  or  rural 
schools  at  Carolina,  Gurabo,  and  Las  Piedras  were  alread}^  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  first  fiscalyear,  June  30, 1901.  When  I  assumed 
charge  of  the  department  in  February  a  statement  of  this  account 
showed  that  the  insular  normal  school  at  Rio  Piedras  was  uearing 
completion  and  would  be  finished  within  the  appropriation  of  135,000, 
including  the  cost  of  the  ground,  about  50  acres,  beautifully^  situated 
on  a  hill  within  7  miles  of  the  capital.  Twenty  1-room  fmme  agri- 
cultural or  rural  schools,  including  the  three  above  mentioned  as 
completed  within  the  last  fiscal  year,  have  been  completed  and  are 
now  occupied.  The  average  cost  of  construction  has  been  $1,667.67, 
exclusive  of  office  expenses  in  preparation  of  plans  and  cost  of  super- 
vision of  construction,  which  would  probably  add  about  $100  to  the 
cost  of  each  building.  In  addition  to  the  above,  two  2 -room  fi-ame 
graded  school  buildings  have  been  erected  at  Penuelas  and  at  Juana 
Diaz,  and  another  2  room  graded-school  building,  in  brick,  at  Lares; 
eight  4- room  brick  buildings  at  Humacao,  Caguas,  Coamo,  Aguadilla, 
Manati,  Yauco,  San  German,  and  Guayama;  one  6-room  brick  build- 
ing at  Arecibo;  and  two  10- room  graded  brick  buildings  at  Mayaguez 
and  Fajardo,  making  in  all  14  school  buildings  for  graded  schools,  all 
of  them  substantial  structures,  most  of  them  the  largest  and  finest 
buildings  in  their  respective  towns.  They  are  all  admirably  adapted 
to  school  work  and  have  been  built  from  plans  and  specifications 
prepared  by  the  department  of  education,  wnich  has  supervised  the 
work  at  every  step.  For  this  work  the  department  has  had  the 
services  of  Mr.  Charles  G.  Post,  as  chief  inspector  of  buildings,  and  a 
corps  of  five  able  assistants.  Three  more  graded-school  buildings 
located  at  Bayamon,  Cayey,  and  Aibonito  are  under  contitict  and 
nearing  completion.  The  total  cost  of  the  17  graded-school  buildings 
will  be  about  $140,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  land,  which  is  donated 
in  every  case  by  the  municipalit\%  and  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  plans 
.and  supervision.  The  totiil  cost  of  plans  and  supervision  for  the  fii*st 
jear  (January  1,  1901  to  January  1,  1902),  during  which  the  depart- 
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ment  engaged  in  the  work  of  school  extension,  has  been  about  $10,000. 
From  the  total  allotments  made  prior  to  May  1,  1902,  for  school 
extension,  amounting  to  $250,000,  we  have  completed  one  large  nor- 
mal-school buildinff,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  the  separate  section 
of  this  report  relating  to  the  normal  school,  and  38  public  school 
buildings,  of  which  all  are  occupied  but  three,  which  will  be  ready 
before  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year;  and  we  have  a  balance  of 
about  $25,000,  with  which  we  will  buila  and  equip  an  industrial  school 
in  the  city  of  Ponce  during  the  coming  summer,  which  will  make  a 
total  of  40  public  buildings  equipped  with  modern  school  furniture, 
with  accommodations  for  nearlv  6,000  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $250,(X)0.  In 
view  of  the  high  cost  of  building  material,  much  of  which  has  to  be 
brought  from  the  States,  the  scarcity  of  mechanics  able  to  do  the 
grade  of  work  demanded  on  most  of  these  buildings,  and  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  tmnsporting  workmen  and  materials  from  the  coast " 
to  the  interior  districts  of  the  island,  this  result  could  only  have  been 
secured  by  economy  and  prudent  management,  and  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  have  got  large  value  from  the  expenditure  for 
schools  of  the  trust  funds  so  generously  donated  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  a  continuation  of  this  good  work 
of  school  extension,  the  governor  and  heads  of  executive  departments, 
in  whose  hands  the  trust  fund  allotted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  placed,  consented,  upon  my  recommendation,  on  April 
30  to  the  use  of  the  further  sum  of  $150,000  for  school  buildings. 
Eighty -five  thousand  dollars  was  immediately  allotted,  $21,000  of  which 
is  for  a  model  6-room  brick  graded  school  and  a  2-story  frame  princi- 

El's  residence,  as  part  of  the  insular  normal  school  at  Rio  Piedras. 
>th  buildings  are  now  nearing  completion.  Twenty  thousand  dollars, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  will  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  12  agricultural-rural  schools  in  the  following  places: 
Comerio,Tru]illo  Alto,San  Lorenzo,  Cidi-a,  Florida,  Naran]ito,Tallaboa, 
Morovis,  Jayuya,  Guaraguao,  Maricao,  and  Cialitos;  $44,000  will  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  graded-school  buildings  on  a  new  plan,  by  which 
the  municipalities  in  which  graded-school  buildings  are  erected  will  be 
required  hereafter  to  give  the  ground  and  pay  one-half  of  tlie  cost  of 
the  building.  The  balance  of  the  $150,000  after  the  $85,000  allotted 
on  or  about  May  1  is  expended  will  be  made  available  for  the  erection 
of  graded  or  rural  school  buildings  in  accordance  with  the  plan  just 
mentioned.  In  recommending  this  plan  I  felt  that  the  trust  fund 
would  be  exhausted  long  before  the  most  imperative  needs  for  school 
buildings  could  be  met,  unless  we  could  begin  to  capitalize  the  "object 
lessons  of  the  first  school  houses  erected  by  the  insular  government 
and  induce  the  municipalities  to  tax  themselves  for  this  purpose.  I 
had  previously  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  giving  the  municipalities 
the  right  to  levy  a  special  school  tax  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  on  all  personal  and  real  property,  in  addition  to  the  regular  prop- 
erty tax,  to  be  collected  by  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  taxes,  but  to  be  turned  over  direct  to  the  local  school 
boards  to  be  used  exclusively  for  school  purposes.  At  the  same  time 
another  law  was  passed  raising  the  minimum  per  cent  of  all  taxes, 
which  the  municipalities  were  required  to  turn  over  to  the  school 
boards  for  school  purposes  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  Thus  the  school 
boards  should  find  themselves  from  now  on  m\ic\i  V>^XX^\  ^ivfc  \r>  ^^^^^^ 
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with  their  financial  difficultio8.  The  moment  seemed  opportune, 
therefore,  to  suggest  that  while  the  insular  government  might  con- 
tinue to  build  rural  schoolhouses  in  the  poorer  and  most  needy  dis- 
tricts, graded-school  buildings  would  be  constructed  only  where  the 
municipality  agi*eed  to  furnish  the  ground  and  pav  half  the  cost  of 
construction.  To  make  it  possible  for  the  municipalities  to  accept 
this  offer  in  cases  where  the  funds  were  not  immediately  available, 
or  to  enable  them  in  some  cases  to  distril)ute  over  a  series  of  years 
the  burden  of  their  share,  the  department  of  education  has  offered 
to  erect  the  building  as  usual  and  pay  the  entire  cost  and  allow  the 
municipalit}^  to  pay  its  share  in  monthly  installments  to  be  withheld 
by  the  treasurer  of   Porto  Kico,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  of  a 

§  roper  ordinance  of  the  municipal  council,  from  the  current  monthly 
isbursements  of  the  treasurer's  oflBce  to  the  said  municipality. 
These  advancements  will  be  made  without  interest.  The  plan  has 
worked  well,  and  seveml  municipalities,  within  the  few  months  sinc€ 
it  was  announced,  have  already  passed  the  necessary  resolutions  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  offer.  The  department  is  about  ready  to 
advertise  the  conti-act  for  a  6-room  graded  school  at  Rio  Gi-ande,  which 
was  the  first  town  to  accept  the  new  plan.  The  building  will  cost 
probably  $10,000,  and  Rio  Grande  has  agreed  to  pay  $100  a  month  until 
the  sum  of  $5,000  is  repaid. 


SCHOOLHOUSES    IN   PORTO  RICO   ERECTED  BY   DEPARTMENT   OF     EDUCA- 
TION  SINCE   JANUARY   1,  1901. 

I. — Buildin{f8  completed  during  year  ending  June  30^  1901,  '* 
1.  ONE-ROOM  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  (FRAME). 


Date  of 
contract. 

Total  cost. 

Date  of 
com- 
pletion. 

Carolina 

Feb.  18 
Mar.  20 
Apr.  12 

$1,650.00 
1.795.00 
l,8a'>.00 

Apr.    6 
Apr.  27 
May  n 

Gurabo 

LasPiedras 

II. — BuildinrfB  completed  during  year  ending  June  30 j  1902. 
.1.  ONE-ROOM  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  (FRAME). 


Rio  Pledras 

Toa  Alto 

Rio  Grande 

Quebradillas 

Ponce  

Bayain6n 

Cabo  Rojo 

Sabana  Grande 

Afla.sco 

Arroyo 

Ijaja« 

Utuado 

LasMarin.s 

San  Sebastian 

Juncos 

Barranquit^ui 

Barros  (day  labor)  , 


Feb.  6 
Apr.  29 

do... 

Apr.  15 
May  24 
June  21 
Apr.  25 
Mav  31 

do  ... 

Mav  14 
Aug.  22 
Sept.  10 

do... 

July  6 
Dec.  31 
May     1 


600.00  , 
690.00 
719.00 
675.00  I 
750.00  ' 
ri50.00  I 
538. 17 
641.00  , 
590.00 
800.00  I 
683.00 
060.00  ' 
770.00  I 
720.00  , 
775.00  ' 
525.00 


56S.15 


Sept.  21 
June  10 
Aug.  15 
July  21 
July  19 
Aug.  3 
June  14 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  30 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  13 
Sept.  28 
Mar.  15 
June  27 
June  7 


2.  TWO-ROOM  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


Lares  (brick) ,  June  22      S5.700.00 

Juana  Diaz  (frame) Nov.  80        3.369.00 

Penuelas I  Oct.     1        3,700.00 


Mar.  31 
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SCHOOLHOUSES    IN    PORTO   RICO    ERECTED    BY    DEPARTMENT  OF    EDUCA- 
TION SINCE  JANUARY  1,  1901 — Continued. 

II. — Buildings  completed  dnriiuj  year  ending  June  SO,  1902 — Continued. 

3.  FOUR-ROOM  GRADED  SCHOOLS  (BRICK). 


Humacao... 

Cagiuis 

Coaino 

A^TUAdilla  . . 

Manati 

Yaneo 

San  Gennan 
Gnayama... 


Date  of 


Total  cost. 


Apr.  17 
Mar.  20 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  15 
July  23 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  23 


S8.950.00 
8,850.00 
8.408.90 
8,2H;1.90 
8,350.00 
7,396.70 
7,383.30 
9,350.00 


Date  of 
com- 
pletion. 


Oct.  6 
July  13 
Sept.  14 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  20 
Sept.  28 
Oct.  30 
Sept.  4 


4.  SIX-ROOM  GRADED  SCHOOLS  (BRICK). 

Ajreciljo 

-. Julv  12 

89,890.00 

Dec.   12 

5.  TEN-ROOM  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


Fajardo  (stone)  . . . 
Mayagiiez  (brick) . 


June  29 
...do... 


$16,000.00 
9,500.00 


June  24 
Mar.    3 


III. — Norm(d  school  gystein  completed  and  under  contract  {stone  and  brick). 


Normal  whool  building 

First  n)ad  cont.»i''t,  1.000  feet  .. 
Se<*ond  road  contract,  1.200  feet 

Model  School  (briclc) 

Principal's  house 


Aug. 

3 

Sept. 

12 

Nov. 

30 

Aug. 

12 

July 

24 

$24,546.00 
850.00 
1,350.00  i 
14,817.00  I 
4,000.00 


IV. — Buildings  under  construction^  July  1^  1902. 


May  30 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cayey.  four-room  brick 

Aibonito,  four-room  brick.. 
Bavam6n,  four-room  brick . 
Model  school— Rio  Piedras. 
Principal's  house 


Dec.  13 
...do... 
Dec.  17 
Aug.  12 
July  24 


$8,150.00  I 
8.150.00 
7,639.80  i 

14,817.00 
4.000.00  I 


V. — Buildings  projected  October  7,  1902. 

1.   AGRICULTURAL   AND   RURAL  SCHOOLS,  FRAME  (DELAYED   IN   SECURING   TITLE   TO 

GROUND). 


Comerio 

Trujillo  Alto  . 
San  Lorenzo.. 

Cidra 

Florida 

Naraniito 

Mon)vi8 

Jayaya  

Maricao 

Ciales  


2.  GRADED  BUILDINGS. 


Industrial  school.  Ponce , 

One  12-room  graded,  Ponce 

One  6-room  graded.  Ponce 

One  6-room  graded.  Rio  Grande , 

One  4-room  graded,  San  8eba.stian  . . . 

One  4-rcx)m  graded,  Cabo  Roio , 

One  4-rfX)m  graded,  Sabana  Grande. 

One  4-room  graded,  Adjuntas , 

One  4-room  graded,  Utuadb 
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The  difificulties  under  which  this  work  has  gone  forward  so  success 
f  ull}^  are  recounted  in  the  report  of  the  architect  of  the  department  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  report. 

]K)OKS   AND  SUPPLIES. 

All  of  our  schools  have  been  well  supplied  during  the  year  with 
necessary  t(»xt-books,  stationery,  maps,  ink.  pens,  pencils,  and  ordinary 
school  supplies.  Over  $38,000  has  been  spent  for  text-books  ancl 
y  school  supplies,  and  the  further  sum  of  $21^000  for  school  furniture. 
Cjs'early  1^000  new  individual  school  desks  have  l)een  purchased  Huring 
the  year  at  a  cost  of  al)out  $3  each  put  in  the  scnool.  Thej  have 
taken  the  place  of  misci'able  board  benches  and  t^ibles  at  which  the 
children  were  formerly  huddled  together  without  any  possibility  of 
maintaining  good  order  and  without  any  regard  for  health  and  com- 
fort. Unfortunately  this  old  furniture  has  had  to  be  used  again  in 
most  cases  to  take  the  place  of  still  worse  equijMnent  in  rui-al  schools 
or  to  serve  until  better  c*an  be  secured  where  there  is  no  school  fur- 
niture at  all.  I  have  visited  rural  schools  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
capital  where  half  of  the  pupils  had  to  sit  on  the  floor  around  the  walls 
of  the  room,  and  on  a  rou^h  slab-log  floor  at  that,  with  cmckg  between 
each  slab  of  from  1  to  Ih  inches.  ISew  individual  desks  create  a  revo- 
lution in  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  in  the  spirit  of  pride  and 
degree  of  efficiency  with  w^hich  both  teacher  and  pupil  carry  on  their 
work.  Every  school  in  the  island  should  be  equipped  with  modem 
furniture  as  well  as  with  modern  ])ooks  as  soon  as  the  necessary  public 
funds  will  permit.  We  could  use  25,000  desks  to  good  advantage  next 
year.  Uniortunately,  we  shall  be  able  to  purchase,  with  the  appro- 
priation for  that  puipose,  not  over  0,000. 

During  th(»  past  year  no  funds  have  been  expended  for  luxuries  or 
for  experiments  with'  untried  or  unapproved  school  appliances.  We 
have  secur(»d  for  all  the  children  now  in  th(^  schools  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  the  ])est  elementary  text-books  available  in  the  different  sud- 
]cct^  and  of  the  absoluteW  necessary  maps  and  charts  which  constitute 
the  e(]uipment  of  a  well-ordered  classroom.  We  are  somewhat 
restricted  in  the  choice  of  .•^uch  supplies  by  the  fact  that  the  work  in 
the  rural  schools,  which  constitute  over  half  the  schools  in  the  island, 
is  conducted  entirely  in  the  Spanish  language  and  the  larger  part  of 
the  work  in  the  remaining  schools  is  also  in  Spanish.  About  two- 
rtiirds  of  all  of  our  text-books,  th(»refore,  are  Spanish  books  and  in 
[many  cases  Spanish  tr.inslations  of  English  text-books  which  are 
insually  inferior  to  the  originals.  In  the  lower  grades  we  have  been 
al)le  to  make  larger  use  than  vvov  before  of  English  text-books,  and 
when  the  time  comes  that  w(»  have  teachers  able  to  use  English  text- 
books in  all  the  grades  we  shall  have  a  much  larger  range  of  choice  in 
books  adapted  to  our  course  of  study.  The  children  will  learn  Eng- 
lish fast  enough  to  b(»  ready  to  use  English  text- books  before  their 
teachers  in  all  cases  are  able  to  teach  either  in  the  English  language  or 
from  English  text-books.  Some  premium  should  be  placed  uix)n  the 
work  of  the  Porto  Kican  teacher  who  is  able  to  do  his  work  in  English, 
and  it  may  be  possible  in  the  near  future  to  encourage  the  Porto  Kican 
teacher-  to  equip  himself  to  do  his  work  in  English  by  the  promise  of 
th(»  highest  grade  of  salary  only  when  this  result  is  reached. 
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TYPES  OF   SCHOOLS. 

The  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  demand  that  we  should  have  at  least 
three  distinct  types  or  groups  of  schools  if  the  system  of  public 
education  is  intended  to  meet,  with  any  degree  of  completeness,  the 
educational  needs  of  the  island. 

The  tirst  t^^pe  or  group  of  schools  is  that  designed  for  purposes  of 
general  education.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  illiteracy  and  to  give  evc^y  possible  encouragement  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  children  of  all  grades  of  attain- 
ment as  they  are  brought  together  in  the  rural  schools,  where  a  single 
teacher  must  conduct  several  classes  in  the  same  subjects,  varying 
j^reatly  according  to  the  attainments  and  ages  of  the  pupils,  and  to  do 
tne  same  thing  under  somewhat  more  favorable  conditions  in  the  town 
and  city  schools,  where  the  number  of  pupils  permits  of  more  exact 
grading  and  of  the  assignment  of  different  grades  to  the  special 
teachers.  This  work  can  be  carried  out  just  as  far  as  the  public 
desires  to  maintain  it  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system.  It  may 
take  pupils  from  the  graded  schools  to  a  hi^h-school  course,  into  the 
college,  and  through  the  college  to  the  university.  We  have  now 
provided  for  a  course  of  study  running  through  eight  years  of  graded 
work,  the  final  examinations  in  which  will  admit  to  any  high  school 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  legislature  has  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  four  high  schools,  well  distributed  geographically,  located  at  San 
Juan.  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  and  Fajardo,  in  which  the  work  of  these 
pupils  can  1^  carried  on  to  the  point  at  which  they  will  be  ready 
for  admission  to  the  average  American  college.  One  of  these  high 
schools,  namelv,  that  at  San  Juan,  has  been  in  operation  for  two  years, 
and  one  more  lias  just  begun  its  first  year  of  work  in  Ponce.  Two 
years  hence  we  shall  have  pupils  enough  ready  for  this  work  to  main< 
tain  a  complete  four-year  nigh-school  course  at  San  Juan  and  a  two- 
year  course  at  Ponce,  and  to  have  at  least  the  tirat  year  of  high-school 
work  in  successful  operation  at  Mayagues  and  Fajardo.  In  time  there 
will  be  enough  pupils  prepared  in  our  own  schools  ready  for  college, 
in  addition  to  a  number  of  young  persons  in  Porto  Rico  who  have 
secured  their  preparation  elsewhere,  who  will  be  ready  for  college,  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  a  college  academic  course.  The  litorary 
ambitions  of  the  people  are  marked,  and  the  demand  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  of  college  grade,  which  in  time  would  lead  to 
the  development  of  a  great  Antillean  university  as  a  part  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  Porto  Rico,  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  years  go  on. 
We  should  not  be  blind  to  the  development  of  the  distant  future  while 
absorbed  in  the  more  pressing  demands  of  the  immediate  present. 
While  for  many  years  to  come  the  needs  of  the  great  masses  for  the 
most  elementary  forms  of  education  will  be  so  great  as  to  preclude 
the  judicious  expenditure  of  public  money  for  the  vastly  more  costly 
types  of  higher  education,  open  necessarily  only  to  the  few,  the  sug- 
gestion which  has  frequently  been  made  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Poilo  Rican  college  or  university  is  one  that  should  be  encour- 
aged and  for  which  plans  should  be  made  years  in  advance.  The 
position  of  Porto  Rico  in  its  geographical  and  political  relations  to  the 
islands  about  it,  and  in  its  geographical  and  commercial  relations  with 
the  whole  of  Spanish-speaking  South  America,  is  a  factor  to  which 
the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  called  attention  so  pertinently  and  so 
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favombly  in  his  recent  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Insular  Normal 
School.  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  which  would  draw  to  Porto 
Rico  students  from  all  the  South  American  Spanish-speaking  countries 
and  enable  them  to  receive  their  professional  as  well  as  their  cultuml 
training  for  positions  of  large  usefulness  in  public  life  in  an  American 
university  located  in  a  country  where  we  have  as  a  living  ex]>eriment 
the  results  of  the  contact  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  races,  of  Amer- 
ican and  Spanish  institutions,  and  of  the  assimilation  of  the  liest  in 
both,  would  constitute  a  powerful  and  potent  influence  in  the  extension 
of  Amerigan  principles  and  ideals. 

The  second  type  should  be  a  school  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  rural  and  agricultural  population  of  the  island.  It  should 
begin  with  the  agricultuml-rural  schools  furnishing  instruction  in  the 
elementary  ])ranches  of  a  general  education,  but  not  designed  to  start 
the  pupils  on  a  course  which  in  its  highest  development  would  lead 
into  the  ordinary  college  or  university,  but  rather  on  a  course  which 
would  lead  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  providing  a 
training  in  practical  and  applied  science.  We  have  alreadj'  begun 
with  the  agricultural-rural  scnool,  and  this  nmst  be  strengthened  and 
guided  by  a  special  department  in  our  insular  normal  school,  which 
will  provide  specially  trained  teachers  for  the  agricultural-rural  schools 
and,  perhaps,  also  advanced  training  for  those  pupils  who  are  able  to 
continue  their  studies  beyond  the  point  to  which  the  agricultui-al-rural 
school  can  carry  them.  The  agricultural  schools  and  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  department  of  the  insular  normal  school  would  work 
in  the  closest  harmony  with  the  agricultural  experiment  station  estab- 
lished, or  about  to  be  established,  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  third  style  of  school  is  the  industrial  and  trade  school,  for  the 
introduction  of  which  we  have  just  made  provision.  These  schools  are 
l)eing  established  in  the  larger  cities,  and  will  have  every  equipment  to 
give  a  good  elementary  education  and  a  special  training  or  preparation 
for  one  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  important  trades. 

The  work  of  all  three  types  of  si*hools  would  naturally  develop  into 
a  harmonious  system  in  which  there  would  be  an  interplay  of  activity 
and  influence  between  the  three  divisions  of  work  just  outlined.  The 
industrial  and  mechanical  schools  would  encourage  and  foster  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  in  the  ordinary  day  school,  and  the  work 
of  the  agricultural-rural  schools  would  naturally  encourage  nature 
study  and  other  useful  and  neglected  forms  of  general  education  in 
the  regular  day  school,  while  the  day  school  and  the  high  school  should 
maintain  and  foster  in  both  the  agricultural  and  industrial  schools  a 
high  standard  of  general  education  and  culture. 

In  addition  to  th(\se  three  types  of  schools  there  is  in  our  educational 
system  to-day,  and  there  will  ever  be  need  for,  a  fourth  group  of  spe- 
cial schools  designed  to  meet  special  needs.  Thus  at  present  we  are 
maintaining  night  schools,  schools  for  the  training  of  nurses,  and  a 
school  of  drawing  and  painting.  Perhaps  a  brief  discussion  of  these 
different  types  and  classes  of  scliools  as  they  exist  in  Porto  Rico  to-day 
may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  connection. 

RUltAL   SCHOOLS. 

Out  of  874  schools  open  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  482,  or  over 
55  per  cent,  were  rural  schools.     The^e  are  taught  almost  exclusively 
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by  Porto  Riean  teachers  and  the  work  done  in  the  Spanish  language. 
l*hey  are  ungraded  schools.  The  teacher  forms  as  many  classes  within 
the  school  as  the  needs  and  ages  of  the  pupils  demand,  and  while  one 
class  is  reciting  its  lessons  the  other  pupils  are  studying  or  doing 
written  work  under  the  general  direction  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
has  a  regular  programme,  devoting  so  many  minutes  each  day  to  the 
several  subjects  assigned  in  the  course  of  study.  These  schools  have 
improved  greath^  during  the  past  year.  The  effect  of  the  training  on 
teachers  in  the  summer  normal  school  of  the  previous  year  is  very 
marked,  and  the  interest  of  the  teachers,  who  are  the  poorest  paid  and 
those  with  the  fewest  opportunities  in  the  whole  corps  of  public-school 
teachers,  in  self-improvement,  led  us  to  arrange  for  an  eight  weeks' 
summer  course  for  their  special  benefit,  which  beffan  on  the  7th  of 
July  at  the  Insular  Normal  School.  Our  accommodations  were  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  provide  for  those  desiring  to  take  this  course. 
Considering  the  sacrifice  that  many  of  these  teachers  had  to  make  to 
attend  this  course,  paying  their  own  expenses  for  travel  to  and  from 
San  Juan,  paying  their  living  expenses  during  the  eight  weeks  they 
remained  tnere,  and  devoting  nearl}^  all  their  attention  to  hard  study 
which  required  at  least  six  hours  of  class-room  work  per  day,  we 
should  certainly  be  gratified  to  know  that  over  half  of  all  our 
rural  teachers  eagerly  improved  this  opportunity  and  imposed  upon 
themselves  these  burdens  m  order  that  they  might  be  better  prepared 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of  our  American  public-school  system. 
With  generous  provision  for  school  superv  ision,  which  will  enable  the 
school  supervisor  next  year  to  devote  more  time  to  the  rural  schools 
in  his  district,  to  visit  them  more  frequently,  and  to  give  more  encour- 
agement and  direction  to  the  work  or  each  teacher,  our  rural  schools 
are  sure  to  make  creditable  progress. 

AGRICULTURAL-RURAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  agricultural-rural  school  is  organized  on  the  same  general  lines 
as  the  rural  school,  only  that  it  has  at  least  one  acre  of  land  around 
the  school  building  available  for  purposes  of  pmctical  cultivation, 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  department,  when  these  schools  were 
first  opened,  that  only  the  morning  hours  should  be  devoted  to  class- 
room work  and  incluae  the  elementary  branches  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  that  the  afternoon  hours  should  be  devoted,  under 
the  direction  of  a  teacher  specially  qualified  as  a  practical  farmer  and 
scientific  agriculturist,  to  tne  actual  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 
raising  of  tne  ordinary  vegetables  and  farm  products  and  to  experi- 
mentation in  the  scientific  cultivation  of  plants  in  which  the  agricul- 
tural community  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  might  be  interested. 
It  was  the  intention  that  this  work  should  be  done  by  the  pupils 
themselves,  and  the  results  have  value  not  merely  as  an  object  lesson 
to  the  community,  but  also  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
pupils  and  in  their  preparation  for  their  future  careers.  IJ  nf ortunately , 
the  department  of  education,  at  the  time  these  schools  were  estab- 
lished, was  so  much  occupied  with  the  imperative  needs  of  the  other 
schools  that  my  predecessor  very  properly  gave  the  major  part  of  his 
attention  to  providing  for  the  greater  number  of  pupils  by  planning 
for  the  successful  operation  of  the  ordinary  day  school.  The  result 
was  that  the  agricultural  rural  school  was  not  thorou^\vl^  ^q^\V^^- 
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The  tea(»hers,  in  some  eases,  were  not  qualified  for  such  work  under  the 
peculiar  conditions  existing  in  Porto  Rico.  Some  of  them  were  prac- 
tical agriculturists  under  American  conditions  prevailing  in  the  States, 
but  did  not  realize  how  different  were  the  conditions  in  the  Tropics,  and 
were  not  sufficiently  well  equipped  in  the  Spanish  language  to  work 
with  those  in  the  rural  districts  Avho  knew  little  or  no  English.  T  e 
schools  were  not  properly  equipped  with  tools  and  apparatus.  The 
ground,  in  many  cases,  was  not  properly  fenced  or  protected  from  the 
trespass  of  men  and  animals,  and  the  general  result  was  that  little 
was  being  done  outside  of  the  schoolroom  work  in  these  agricultural 
schools  when  I  assumed  charge  of  the  department.  A  few  of  them  I 
changed  over  at  once  into  rural  schools  of  the  ordinar\^  ^3T?  *"^  fi^^® 
up  the  attempt  to  carry  on  their  agricultural  features.  This  caused 
some  disappointment  in  the  several  comnmnities  where  this  w^ork  had 
been  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  I  then  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Pennock,  formerly  connected  with  the  American 
Fruit  Company  at  Rio  Piedras,  and  himself  a  scientific  agriculturist 
of  large  experience,  both  in  the  States  and  in  the  Tropics.  His  work 
in  Jamaica  and  in  Porto  Rico  for  a  period  of  several  years  has  won  for 
him  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  his  knowledge  of  local  conditions 
and  of  the  language  enables  him  to  enlist  the  interest  and  support  of 
those  most  actively  identified  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
island.  I  had  Mr.  Pennock  visit  each  of  the  19  schools  in  which  we 
had  at  some  time  or  other  attempted  to  do  agricultural  work,  or  in 
which  we  were  planning  to  introduce  this  work.  Twelve  such  schools 
were  in  actual  operation  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  his  detailed  re- 
ports cover  all  19  schools,  including  some  that  had  been  changed  over 
into  regular  schools  of  the  rural  type,  and  also  some  that  were  not  yet 
ready  for  occupancy  as  agricultural  schools. 

Mr.  Pennock  was  instructed  to  examine  each  school  with  a  view  to 
reporting  upon  the  location  of  the  school,  the  character  of  the  soil, 
the  demand  for  agricultural  work  in  the  community,  the  equipment  in 
tools,  and  the  practical  work  of  the  teacher.  He  was  also  asked  on  the 
basis  of  the  data  thus  secured  to  prepare  a  general  plan  for  the  better 
guidance  and  direction  of  this  work  on  a  uniform  basis  by  a  department 
to  be  established  in  the  normal  school  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
school  year.  Mr.  Pennock  went  with  the  necessary  letters  of  intro- 
duction and  conferred  with  the  teachers  in  each  of  the  schools  and 
with  the  school  supervisor  of  the  district,  with  the  local  board  and 
with  the  citizens  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  school.  In  his  general  report  on  the 
results  of  his  investigation,  Mr.  Pennock  says: 

If  the  representative  citizens  can  not  l>e  brought  to  appreciate  the  far-reaching 
importance  of  this  departure  from  old  school  methods,  and  if  the  local  boards  do 
not  cooperate  with  the  department  of  education  in  developing  the  agricultural  type 
of  school,  even  good  teachers  will  fail  to  secure  the  hetii  results.     *    *    * 

To  gauge  and  foster  this  sentiment,  after  a  full  explanation  with  the  school  super- 
visor, to  secure  his  assistance,  we  conferred  with  such  members  of  the  school  board 
and  such  prominent  citizens  a£!  we  could  meet  in  a  hurried  visit.     *    ♦    * 

In  these  talks  the  backwardness  of  our  agriculture— except  in  the  matter  of  culti- 
vating sugar  cane— was  brought  out:  and  the  opportunity,  through  these  proposed 
agricultural  schools,  to  grailuallv  diversify  our  farming  and  add  valuable  export 
^.rops  by  spreading  among  the  children  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  modem  methods 
of  cultivation  and  of  improved  implements,  and  of  now  plants  grow,  and  how  simple 
experiments  may  be  profitably  conducted. 

To  speak  of  the  tobacco  crop,  as  one  which  might  receive  the  painstaking  care  of 
An  »cmcnltnnil  prhnnl-tpiw^her  was  sure  to  excite  particular  interest.     Tobacco  is  now 
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the  most  Droiitable  crop  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man  and  the  man  of  moderate 
means  and  promises  immediate  cash  returns.  Ir  the  department  would  only  secure 
some  choice  seed  and  the  best  literature  on  cultivating,  curing,  and  preparing  tobacco 
here  would  ]>e  something  that  would  help  them  all,  young  as  well  as  old.  Improve- 
ments in  the  handling  of  this  plant  would,  it  was  thought  by  many  school  patrons, 
secure  a  deep  interest  m  any  school  taking  the  matter  up  in  earnest. 

In  the  same  connection  I  brought  out  as  best  I  could  the  important  work  for  the 
neighborhood,  which  the  school  should  accomplish,  in  throwing  light  on  orange 
ima  pineapple  growing  and  upon  the  cultivation  of  improved  garden  vegetables. 

The  age  of  the  pupils  runs  low  in  all  the  agricultural  schools  so  far.  The  average 
is  about  12  years.  In  some  cases  teachers  told  me  that  they  had  had  some  larger 
boys  in  the  school,  but  that  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  families  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  busy  season  of  spring  planting  they  had  been  obliged  to  stop  coming. 

It  is  evident  that  this  work,  in  its  heginnings,  must  be  quite  elementary  and 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  to  the  physical  strength  of  the  younger  pupils. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  schools  have  ^ins  among  the  pupils.  I  did  not  observe 
or  hear  of  any  objection  to  the  plan,  which  seemed  to  work  smoothly. 

The  girls  jjenerally  worked  m  the  field,  where  any  work  was  in  progress,  but  at 
the  less  labonous  operations. 

The  department  has  carefully  planned  to  put  this  work  upon  a  sub- 
stantial basis  for  the  next  school  year,  and  a  model  agricultural  school 
will  be  conducted  at  the  Insular  Normal  School.  A  brief  summer 
conference  for  the  teachers  in  the  agricultural  schools  was  held  under 
Mr.  Pennock's  direction  at  the  normal  school  in  September.  The  fol- 
lowing programme  was  followed  with  enthusiasm  and  excellent  results 
by  a  regular  class  of  20,  to  which  were  admitted  visitors  at  every 
session:. 

Programme  of  a  brief  course  in  agriculture  for  the  teachers  in  agricultural  schools,  to  he 
given  at  the  Insular  Normal  School,  Rio  Piedras,  September  4  to  21,  including  a  three-day 
conference  Septemher  IS  to  20, — Daily  ckiss-room  work  from  Septemlir  4  to  18, 
indume, 

8.S0to9.S0a.  m, — Mr.  Pennock.  Text-book:  Dr.  Nicholls's  Tropical  Agriculture 
(in  Spanish). 

9,S0  to  10.30  a.  m. — Mr.  Pennock.  Text  book:  Dr.  Nicholls's  Tropical  Agriculture 
(in  English). 

10,S0  to  11.15  a.  m. — Mr.  Smith:  Physical  training. 

S  to  S p.  m. — ^Mr.  Pennock:  English  conversation  and  scientific  reading. 

S  to  4P'  m. — Mr.  Pennock:  Methods  in  field  practice  and  nature  study;  review  of 
the  fiela  work  of  the  preceding  day. 

4  to  6. SO  p.  m. — Mr.  Pennock:  Field  work;  garden  practice  and  nature  study. 

Programme  of  agricultural  conferences  of  the  summer  course  in  agriculture,  given  at  the 
InmUar  Normal  School,  Rio  Piedras,  September  IS  to  W,  1902. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18. 

10  a.  m. — ^The  Agricultural  School  in  Porto  Rico:  F.  M.  Pennock,  20  minutes;  dis- 
cussion, 10  minutes. 

The  Relation  of  Physics  to  Agriculture:  Dr.  Rosell,  30  minutes;  discus- 
sion, 10  minutes. 

The  Relation  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture:  Prof.  Jos^  Janer,  30  minutes; 
discussion,  10  minutes. 
5  p.  m. — Influence  of  Garden  Training  on  the  Pupil:  E.  N.  Clopper,  15  minutes; 
discusion,  25  minutes. 

Nature  Study  and  its  Influence  on  the  Pupil:  E.  F.  Curt,  15  minutes; 
discussion,  25  minutes. 

Possible  Developments  from  the  Agricultural  School:  J.  C.   Huff,  15 
minutes;  discussion,  25  minutes. 
8p,  m. — The  Relation  of  Botany  to  Agriculture:  Ram6n  Sautine,  20  minutes;  dis- 
cussion, 20  minutes. 

Preparation  and  Cultivation  of  the  Soil.    Tools  and  Machinery:  £.  F. 

'   Curt,  20  minutes;  discussion,  20  minutes. 

Selected  students'  themes  upon  subiects  stwdVed. 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19. 

10  a»  m. — Tropical  Crojjs  and  their  Arrangement  in  a  School  Garden:  F.  Four- 
caud,  20  minutes;  discussion,  2d  minutes. 
The  Cultivation  of  Pineapples  in  Porto  Rico:  Treated  by  two  students, 

10  minutes  each;  discussion,  10  minutes. 
The  Cultivation  of  the  Orange:  Treated  by  two  students,  10  minutes  each; 

discussion,  10  minutes. 
Porto  Rican  Exports:  J.  E.  Magee,  20  minutes;  discussion,  20  minutes. 
^  p,  m. — Physical  Exercise  in  the  Public  School:  Mr.  Smith,  20  minutes;  discus- 
sion, 10  minutes. 
Draining  and  Irrigation  with  Reference  to  Porto  Rico:  E.  N.  Clopper,  20 

minutes;  discussion,  20  minutes. 
The  Cultivation  of  Tobacco  in  Porto  Rico:  Two  student  papers,  10  min- 
utes each;  discussion,  20  minutes. 
8  p.  m. — Field  Practice,  Fertilization,  and  Experiments  in  the  School  Garden: 
J.  C.  Huff,  20  minutes;  discussion,  20  minutes.     Four  student  papers, 
10  minutes  each  for  discussion. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20. 

8  a.  m. — Domestic  Animals  in  Porto  Rico:  Discussion. 

Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  School  Garden:  F.  M.  Pennock,  15  min- 
utes ;  discussion,  15  minutes.    A  student  paper,  10  minutes  for  discussion. 

2  p.  m. — How  to  Create  Local  Interest  in  Agricultural  School  Work:  Opened  by 
F.  M.  Pennock.     All  teachers  and  students  to  be  called  upon. 

An  ample  supply  of  the  best  seeds  and  tools  has  been  purchased  for 
the  agricultural  schools,  which  were  notified  when  the  tools  were  ready 
for  distribution  that  they  must  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
their  care  and  use.  The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  teachers  and 
to  the  school  boards: 

tooi^  for  use  of  aciricultural  schools. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juutiy  September  6,  190i. 
The  department  will  soon  have  in  stock  a  supply  of  the  following  tools,  which  will 
be  fumiened  to  agricultural  schools  w  hen  needed,  and  when  proper  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  housing  and  care  of  same:  Single  wheel  hoes,  galvanized  watering 
pots,  steel  spades,  8-tooth  cast-steel  rakes,  10- tooth  cast-steel  rakes,  steel  trowels,  ax 
mattocks,  pick  mattocks,  5-inch  ladies*  field  hoes;  6-inch  field  hoes,  socket  handles; 
American  grass  hooks,  hand  crosscut  saws,  claw  hatchets,  burning  brands,  letters 
"A.  S.  ;**  bush  scythes,  bush  scythe  snaths,  scythe  stones,  50-foot  tape  lines,  horse 
hoes,  12-inch  sweeps  for  horse  hoes,  15-inch  furrowers  for  horse  hoes,  Warren  hoes. 

S.  M.  Lindsay, 

O)m'ini^oner. 

The  schools  have  started  this  year  with  a  new  impulse,  w4th  an 
awakened  interest  from  the  communities  in  which  the}''  are  located, 
and  with  larger  promise  of  results.  I  desire  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  three  reports  printed  in  the  Appendix  which  have  been  pre- 
pared at  my  request  by  Mr.  Pennock  after  a  personal  inspection  of 
all  the  schools.  They  give  a  fair  view  of  existing  conditions  and  of 
what  could  he  done  if  we  had  more  means  at  our  disposal.  1  would 
urge  Congress  to  take  some  action  in  this  matter  ana,  in  addition  to 
the  splendid  work  now  being  done  for  the  agriculturists  of  the  island 
by  the  Poi*to  Rican  Experiment  Station  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  extend  if  possible  the  Morrow  Law  to  rorto 
Rico  and  give  us  the  financial  support  for  an  agricultural  college  and 
training  school  as  a  coordinate  department  of  the  Insular  Normal 
School  at  Rio  Piedras.  *  We  have  50  acres  of  the  best  locate^  land  and 
man}^  other  facilities  for  making  an  agricultural  college  a  useful  and 
successful  institution  for  Portx)  R\eo. 
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THE  GRADED  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  HIGH  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  8tati8tical  report  it  will  be  seen  that  we  had  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  351  graded  schools  open.  Most  of  these  are  taught 
by  Porto  Rican  teachers  and  are  located  in  the  larger  towns,  where 
three  and  four  grades  are  usually  grouped  together  in  one  building. 
Instruction  in  English  is  given  in  each  of  these  schools  by  an  Ameri- 
can teacher,  and  one  such  teacher  is  assigned  for  service  in  three  or 
four  graded  schools.  Thus  we  had  102  American  teachers  teaching 
English  in  these  graded  schools  in  the  afternoon  hours,  and  devoting 
the  morning  hours  to  general  instruction,  for  the  most  mrt  in 
English,  witn  the  smaller  children  in  the  lower  grades.  In  this  wav, 
it  is  thought,  in  a  few  vears,  as  these  younger  children  advance  to  the 
higher  grades,  all  of  tie  children  in  the  graded  achools  will  be  pre- 

f)ared  to  use  English  text-books  and  to  receive  instructions  in  Eng- 
ish,  provided  the  native  teachers  can  be  prepared  in  the  same  time 
to  give  the  instruction  in  English  in  all  subjects.  In  this  way  alone 
will  it  be  possible  for  the  children  of  Porto  Rico  to  acquire  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  There  is  no  intention  to  rob 
them  of  the  use  of  the  Srwinish  language  or  in  any  way  to  displace 
that  language.  If,  in  addition  to  the  best  they  have  now,  we  can  give 
them  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  English,  they  will  have  in 
their  possession  a  tool  of  inestimable  value  in  tneir  future  work  in 
life,  whatever  that  ma)''  be.  The  graded  schools  are  doing  excellent 
work,  and  while  only  a  few  hundred  pupils  have  as  yet  advanced 
beyond  the  sixth  grade,  there  were  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year, 
in  all,  probably  a  thousand  pupils  ready  to  pursue  work  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  course  of  study  during  the  next 
school  vear,  and  we  now  have  about  100  pupils  who  have  completed 
the  eighth  grade  and  are  ready  for  or  are  taking  high  school  work. 
For  these  provision  has  been  made  in  the  high  school  at  San  Juan, 
in  addition  to  which  we  opened  the  tirst  year  of  a  high  school  course 
in  the  city  of  Ponce.  In  San  Juan  we  have  divided  the  high  school 
course  into  a  Spanish  high  school  and  an  English  high  school,  giving 
two  parallel  courses  conducted  in  the  Spanish  and  English  languages, 
respectively.  In  the  so-called  American  school  at  ronce  we  have  a 
graded  school  with  all  eight  grades  of  work  given  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  graduates  of  this  school  are  able  to  pursue  their  hi^h 
school  studies  in  an  English  high  school,  so  that  the  plan  now  in 
operation  in  San  Juan  has  been  followed  in  Ponce,  and  two  parallel 
high  school  courses  will  be  provided — one  given  in  English  and  the 
other  in  Spanish.  These  high  school  courses  in  San  Juan  and  Ponce 
are  open  to  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  another  year, 
when  the  additional  high  school  courses  are  opened  in  Mayaguez  and 
Fajardo,  we  shall  have  in  these  four  high  schools  ample  provision  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  high  school  grade  for  all  pupils  through- 
out the  island  who  have  successfully  pursued  their  studies  in  the 
gi-aded  schools  and  are  able  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  high 
school.  Additional  facilities  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  special  teacn- 
ers  for  this  work  will  be  needed  another  year,  and  will  ada  materially 
to  the  demands  made  upon  our  educational  budget.  The  results 
obtained  in  the  past  two  years  in  the  high  and  graded  school  in  San 
Juan  amply  justify  the  continuance  and  the  expansion  of  this  depart- 
ment of  our  work.     The  report  of  the  principaV  ot  iVi^  'SiMv  J>\\n.\\V\s^ 
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and  graded  school  for  the  current  year  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  and 
the  revised  course  of  stud}^  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this 
report. 

INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  more  important  forward  step  in  the  educational  work  in 
Porto  Rico  than  the  recent  attempt  to  establish  industrial  and  training 
schools.  The  last  legislature  passed  an  act  in  which  it  authorized  the 
commissioner  of  education  to — 

Establish,  construct,  and  equip  and  maintain  with  any  funds  allotted  or  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  department  of  education  in  Porto  Rico,  and  not  required  for 
other  purposes,  at  least  three  industrial  or  manual-training  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  law  further  provides  that — 

Said  schools  shall  be  designed  and  equipped  to  afford  a  practical  education  for  the 
pupils,  both  male  and  female,  who  shall  be  received  therein  in  some  occupation  or 
trade  of  a  mechanical  or  industrial  character.  Competent  teachers  who  shall  be  prac- 
tical mec*hanics,  artisans,  thoroughly  equipped  by  education  to  instruct  the  pupils  of 
said  schools  in  such  mechanical  or  industrial  branches  as  shall  be  taught  in  said  schools 
shall  be  from  time  to  time  employed  by  the  commissioner  of  education  as  the  needs 
and  necessities  of  said  schools  aiid  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  said  purpose  shall 
require  and  permit. 

The  law  then  specifies  that  the  schools  shall  be  located  in  the  cities 
of  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez,  respectively,  and  gives  the  com- 
missioner full  power  to  promulgate  the  course  of  study  and  to  maintain 
the  schools  as  a  part  of  the  general  educational  system  of  Porto  Rico; 
and  also  to  provide  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  proper 
for  the  admission  of  boys  and  girls  to  these  courses.  No  specific  appro- 
priation was  made  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  law,  but  in  pursuance 
of  its  provisions  the  unused  balance  from  the  regular  appropriation  for 
the  department  of  education,  which  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
would  have  lapsed  into  the  treasury,  was  made  available,  and  this 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  ^0,521.33.  From  the  school-extension  fund 
there  has  been  set  aside  J26,000  in  addition  for  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able industrial-school  building  in  the  city  of  Ponce,  and  that  building 
is  now  under  contract  and  will  be  completed  during  the  present  school 
year.  In  San  Juan  a  large  office  building,  formerly  used  by  the  French 
Kailroad  Company  for  its  offices,  has  been  rented  for  the  period  of  one 
year,  subject  to  renewal,  and  the  San  Juan  industrial  school  was  opened 
m  this  building  on  Monda}^  October  27.  In  the  city  of  Mayaguez  a 
building  formerly  used  as  a  warehouse  has  been  rented  and  is  now  bein^ 
remodeled  in  order  to  provide  suitable  quarters  for  an  industrial  school 
there.  The  following  course  of  study  has  been  prescribed  for  the  first 
vear  in  the  industriaischool.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  preparatory  work 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  applicants  did  not  possess  the  necessarr 
elementary  education  to  be  admitted  to  shopwork.  Furthermore,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  begin  with  pupils  at  the  a^e  of  14,  although 
in  the  San  Juan  sc^hool  of  the  59pupils  aamitted  during  the  first  week 
the  ages  range  from  14  to  20.  Few,  however,  were  much  beyond  the 
average  of  14  in  intellectual  development. 

OUTLINE  FOR  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 
FIRST    YEAR. 

I.  Language.     (Ten  pericxls  per  week.) 

Eeading  and  writing  Spanish  and  English.  Dictation 'and  composition  of  busineBB 
foruis  ana  letters  in  both  languages.  Exetciaeft  m  ¥iXi%\\?\i,  ^'\tVv  wjecial  practice  in 
conversation.    Elementary  Spanish  and  ILngWaYv  ^prejjcvmw. 
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II.  Mathematics.     (Five  i>eriod8  per  week. ) 

Arithmetic:  Review  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  fundamental  operations  and  processes. 
Teach  thoroughly  common  and  decimal  fractions,  giving  ample  opportunity  for  prac- 
tical exercises  on  the  fundamental  processes.  Thorough  drill,  with  practical  prob- 
lems in  English  and  metric  s^'stems  of  weijjhts  and  measures.  Elementary  business 
accounts;  methoiis  of  rendenng  bills,  keepmg  records,  and  making  payments. 

Mensuration:  Plane  figures  and  surface  measurement  of  cube,  prism,  and  square 
pyramid. 

III.  Science.    (Five  periods  per  week. ) 

Geography:  (a)  Physical  and  political  geography  of  North  America,  West  Indies, 
Central  and  Soutn  America,  (b)  Elementary  commercial  and  industrial  geography 
of  United  States  and  West  Indies,  paying  special  attention  to  crops,  products,  man- 
ufactures, sources  of  raw  material,  and  routes  of  trade  and  travel. 

IV.  History.  (Three  periods  per  week. ) 

(a)  Reading:  Stories  of  exploration  and  discovery  in  North  and  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  (6)  Study:  Early  colonial  life  in  United  States  and  Porto 
Rico,  touching  upon  the  relations  of  the  Indians  with  the  Europeans,  and  the  strug- 
gles for  occupation. 

V.  Drawing.  (Ten  periods  per  week.) 

(a)  Free-hand  drawing  from  geometric  objects,  simple  plants,  and  fruits.  (6) 
Mechanical  drawing,  with  attention  to  scale,  accuracy,  ana  neatness  of  execution. 
Floor  plans:  Models  for  tools  and  machinery. 

VI.  Handwork,  (a)  Sloyd — for  boys.  (Five  periods  per  week.)  Use  of  tools  in 
wookworking.  Construction  of  simple  models,  teaching  and  requiring  accuracy  of 
hand  and  eye.  Construction  of  articles  of  household  use,  brackets,  frames,  and  light 
furniture. 

(6)  Ck>oking — for  girls.  (Three  periods  per  week.)  Preparation  of  common  arti- 
cles of  food,  with  special  attention  to  dietetic  and  hygenic  principles.  Methods  of 
cooking  meats,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  dishes  usually  eaten  in  Porto  Kican  homes. 

(c)  Sewing — for  girls.  (Three  periods  per  week.)  Work  in  cutting  from  patterns, 
£tting,  basting  and  sewing,  buttonhole  making,  etc. 

(d)  Needlework — for  girls.  (Two  periods  per  w^eek.)  Drawn  work  and  lace 
making,  knitting,  darning,  embroidery,  etc. 

The  plans  for  the  subsequent  years  contemplate  the  establishment 
of  a  carpenter  shop,  a  plumbing  shop,  a  printing  shop,  a  tailor  shop, 
a  shoe  snop,  a  harness  shop,  and  more  elaborate  training  for  girls  m 
cooking,  aressmaking,  basketry,  and  sewing.  The  equipment  for 
these  snops  will  be  obtained  between  now  and  the  1st  of  next  October, 
and  ¥rith  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  all  of  the  students  will  be 
required  to  enter  one  of  these  shops,  devoting  the  bulk  of  each  day  to 
work  in  the  shop  he  chooses,  and  one  or  two  hours  each  day  to  class- 
room work  in  general  studies. 

The  wish  of  every  man  and  woman,  no  matter  how  highly  educated, 
to  have  some  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  and  to  be  thorough  master 
of  some  trade,  has  become  apparent  in  all  countries,  and  Porto  Rican 
boys  and  girls  must  not  be  left  without  some  help  in  this  direction. 
These  schools  will  help  to  establish  trades  and  industries  on  the  island 
for  the  making  of  things  which  are  now  imported,  but  which  could  be 
just  as  well  made  here,  thus  giving  employment  to  home  labor  and 
new  incentive  to  home  skill.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  these  indus- 
trial schools  to  turn  out  full-fledged  mechanics,  but  it  is  intended  to 
keep  them  on  a  practical  basis  and  to  enable  boys  and  girls  who  have 
had  three  or  four  years'  training  in  one  of  these  schools  to  go  out 
with  a  modicum  of  general  education  and  with  a  new  and  higher  train- 
ing for  industrial  work,  and  with  a  knowledge  and  experience  which 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  enter  a  business  house  or  trade  shop  prepared 
to  become  an  efficient  independent  worker  in  a  very  much  shorter 
period  of  time  than  the  average  apprentice. 

Trades  which  will  be  taught  in  the  new  industrial  and  trade  s^o^bk^cA^ 
will  be  selected,  after  careful  conference  with  TepT^^exAaXlvj^  \j\\%\\\fe'^^ 
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men  of  the  island,  with  a  view  to  selecting  those  for  which  the  people 
are  adapted  and  in  which  there  is  immediate  demand  for  skilled  labor 
at  the  present  time  in  Porto  Rico.  This  is  especially  true  of  plumb- 
ing, harness  making,  hat  and  stmw  weaving,  printing,  and  certain 
forms  of  cabinet  and  wood  work.  To  these  can  be  added  from  time  to 
time,  as  funds  and  equipment  of  the  schools  will  permit,  training  in 
other  bmnches  of  industrial  activity.  The  aim  will  be  to  make  the 
work  simple  and  practical,  and  to  combine  with  mechanical  work 
instruction  in  the  most  elementary  subjects  now  taught  in  the  public 
schools  as  the  basis  of  a  good  general  education. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  rural,  agricultural,  graded,  and  high  schools  we 
have  already  in  successful  operation  a  number  of  special  schools.  First 
in  importance  are  the  night  schools,  for  which  ample  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  school  law.  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  the  night  schools  during  the  past 
school  3' ear,  with  64.7  per  cent  of  the  pupfls  in  actual  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year,  which  is  a  remarkable  showing  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  are  persons  of  adult  years  occupied  at  hard 
work  during  the  day  and  making  many  sacrifices  to  attend  school  in 
the  evening.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  made  some  modi- 
fications in  the  course  of  the  night  schools  with  a  view  to  making  them 
as  practical  as  possible.  The  plan  is  to  give  the  l)est  instruction  in 
these  schools  in  the  most  elementary  and  practical  subjects.  Arith- 
metic, language  work  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  writing,  and  a 
little  elementary  instruction  in  geography  and  history  comprises  the 
course.  In  San  Juan,  Ponce,  andMayaguez  we  have  begun  tne  experi- 
ment of  offering  to  those  who  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
subjects  just  mentioned  the  privilege  of  entering  a  special  class  of 
typewriting,  stenogi*aphy,  ana  bookkeeping,  for  which  there  is  con- 
sicterable  oemand.  'Ine  recent  action  of  tne  cigar  makers'  union  in 
demanding  of  it*j  members  the  ability  to  read  and  write  has  brought 
applications  for  many  more  persons  employed  during  the  day  for 
admission  to  the  nigliit  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  read 
and  write;  and  we  have  in  most  of  our  night  schools  a  waiting  list  of 
those  anxious  to  enU'v  a,s  soon  as  there  is  room  for  them. 

We  opened  one  night  school  recently  in  Ponce,  notice  being  given 
at  2  p.  m.  that  pupils  would  be  matriculated  at  8  p.  m.  the  same  day. 
At  tnat  hour,  on  only  six  hours'  notice,  172  pupils  presented  them- 
selves. The  building  would  hold  no  more,  ana  as  many  more  persons 
were  loft  standing  in  the  street  unable  to  gain  admission  to  the  build- 
ing. We  could  take  only  108  of  the  172  who  managed  to  enter  the 
rooms  where  pupils  were  examined. 

Of  the  other  special  schools,  the  work  of  the  kindergartens  has  per- 
haps aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  the  community.  While  the 
resources  at  the  command  of  the  department  are  not  sufficient,  and 
perhaps  the  time  is  not  ripe  to  introduce  the  regular  kindergarten  in 
connection  with  all  of  our  graded  schools,  the  experimental  kinder- 
gartens that  have  been  established  in  San  Juan  and  Ponce  are  doing  a 
splendid  work  and  are  developing  an  interest  among  parents  in  the 
welfare  of  the  smaller  children,  showing  them  the  value  of  early  sys- 
tematic training.     These  classes  constitute  a  splendid  object  lesson  and 
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have  already  had  a  wholsorae  effect  in  enlisting  greater  interest  and 
cooperation  of  adults  in  the  work  of  their  children  m  all  of  our  schools. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  law  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  three  schools  for  trained  nurses.  One  such  school  had 
already  been  established  in  San  Juan,  where  a  class  of  young  women, 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  trained  nurses,  is 
being  trained  under  the  direction  of  an  American  trained  nurse,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Boston.  The  work  has  just 
been  begun  and  is  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  proper  hos- 
pital facilities,  which  will  be  supplied  as  soon  as  the  new  city  nospital 
in  San  Juan  is  ready  for  occupancy.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Maternity  Hospital  of  San  Juan  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
this  training  class  may  work  in  connection  with  the  officers  of  that 
institution.  The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  not  less  than  three 
hours'  study  each  day,  one  hour  of  which  is  used  in  giving  pi-actical 
instruction  in  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  sick,  witn  a  review  each 
day  of  the  previous  day's  lesson.  The  remaining  two  hours  each  day 
are  devoted  to  the  teacning  by  observation  in  the  different  hospitals  of 
the  city  of  the  symptoms  in  medical  and  surgical  patients.     Twelve 

Satients  are  enrolled  in  the  class,  ranging  in  age  from  16  to  30  years, 
^ules  and  plans  for  a  more  systematic  course  of  instruction  are  now 
being  worked  out,  and  as  soon  as  the  services  of  two  more  professional 
trained  nurses  can  be  secured  similar  classes  will  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  hospitals  of  Mayaguez  and  Ponce.  We  shall  then 
have  in  the  three  largest  cities  opportunities  for  Porto  Kican  young 
women  of  sound  physical  health,  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  ambition 
to  lit  themselves  for  a  career  of  honorable  and  much-needed  public 
service. 

SCHOOL   SUPERVISION. 

Next  to  a  good  teacher  comes  a  good  supervisor,  in  the  scale  of 
relative  values,  in  any  school  system.  We  have  suffered  in  Porto 
Rico  from  the  effects  of  poor  supervision  in  the  initial  stages  of  our 
school  work.  Many  of  the  supervisors  appointed  by  the  military 
government  were  men  scarcel}^  htted  for  the  work  in  its  largest  and 
best  sense.  They  were  good  detectives  and  looked  upon  their  func- 
tion chiefly  as  that  of  a  spy.  This  aroused  hostility  among  the  Porto 
Kican  teachers  and  created  an  unfavorable  public  sentiment.  Further- 
more, some  of  our  men,  while  forceful  ana  vigorous  in  action,  as  they 
must  needs  be  in  a  country  like  this,  have  been  men  not  only  of  little 
educational  experience,  but  also  men  possessing  very  little  education 
themselves.  Happily,  for  the  most  part  that  has  been  changed.  We 
have  now  a  fairly  good  corps  of  supervisors;  a  few  exceptionally 
strong  men  who  understand  the  language,  know  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  are  familiar  with  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the 
island,  are  tactful,  firm,  generous,  and  inspiring,  and  who  know  what 
a  good  school  is  and  how  to  make  a  good  school  out  of  a  poor  one. 
We  need,  however,  more  men  of  this  type;  men  of  culture,  of  good 
physique,  able  to  stand  the  hardships  of  travel  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  over  the  roughest  mountainous  districts.  They  must  also  be 
men  who  have  had  experience  in  educational  work  and  who  have  a 
definite  educational  outlook.  For  such  there  is agreat  future  in  Porto 
Rico  and  great  possibilities  for  useful  service.  Tney  caw  ^ooTs^Vv^^csrcofe 
the  leading  citizens  of  their  respective  coram\viv\\iv^^,  Viowox^^^  ^^^ 
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respected  by  all,  and  with  a  field  of  work  opening  before  them  such  as 
few  young  men  can  find  in  the  States.  During  the  past  school  year 
one  general  field  supervisor  and  16  district  supervisors,  with  3  assist- 
ants, have  conducted  the  work  of  representing  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  the  field  and  of  looking  after  the  detail  of  school 
administmtion.  The  last  session  of  the  legislature  created  4  addi- 
tional supervisorships,  and  as  now  organized  we  have  19  districts, 
each  with  a  supervisor,  1  general  field  supervisor,  1  statistical  super- 
visor, and  1  assistant.  During  the  past  j^ear  in  two  or  three  districts 
the  supervisior  had  from  70  to  100  schools  to  look  after  and  a  large 
territory  to  cover.  In  other  districts,  where  the  nuuaber  of  schools 
was  not  so  great,  the  territor}^  to  be  covered  was  greater  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  comnmnication  at  times  almost  insurmountable.  The  work 
of  the  supervisor  is  hard  at  best.  He  must  be  almost  constantly  in 
the  saddle  and  must  not  be  daunted  by  any  kind  of  weather  or  by 
impassable  roads  and  swollen  streams.  When  he  does  his  work  well, 
he  necessarily  makes  some  enemies,  and  he  is  ofttimes  the  target  for 
criticism  and  unjust  complaint.  Considering  all  the  difliculties  of  the 
position  and  the  poor  pay  compared  with  the  incomes  of  well-qualified 
superintendents  m  the  States,  also  the  physical  discomforts  and  hard- 
ships that  they  have  had  to  endure,  our  corps  of  school  supervisors  has 
been  remarkably  efficient  and  its  work  for  the  most  part  is  as  well 
done  as  could  have  been  expected.  Under  existing  conditions  the 
salary  has  been  increased  to  ^1,200  per  annum,  with  an  allowance  for 
actual  traveling  expenses  not  to  exceed  $650  additional  per  annum. 
With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  districts  this  year,  more  intensive 
and  satisfactory  school  supervision  can  be  carried  on.  The  number 
of  districts  should  be  still  further  increased,  thereby  reducing  the 
number  of  schools  per  supervisor  and  the  extent  of  territory  which 
each  is  expected  to  cover.  In  this  climate,  and  with  all  the  difficulties 
of  inaugurating  a  new  school  system,  certainly  no  greater  work  should 
be  expected  than  is  expected  of  supervisors  in  flie  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, where  by  law  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  50  schools  is 
assigned  to  any  supervisor  working  in  a  rural  community. 

The  supervisor  m  the  field  gets  a  close-range  view  of  educational 
matters,  and  his  impressions  have  a  peculiar  value  in  judging  all  edu- 
cational progress.  I  have  therefore  appended  to  this  report  the  16 
reports  of  the  district  supervisors,  and  I  commend  their  perusal  to 
those  who  care  to  make  any  close  study  of  our  educational  work. 
They  vai-y  considerably  in  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  they  comment 
upon  the  educational  tendencies  of  their  respective  districts.  Some 
are  more  enthusiastic  and  hopeful  than  others.  Thus,  Messrs.  Hill, 
Sawyer,  and  Wood,  in  districts  3,  5,  and  16,  respectivelv,  present  the 
brighter  and  more  hopeful  side  of  our  work.  Mr.  Miller,  in  district 
10,  presents  a  moderatel}'  enthusiastic  and  also  critical  view  of  educa- 
tional progress  in  that  district,  while  Mr.  Armstrong,  formerly  of 
district  1,  present^  more  clearly  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  our  path- 
way. All  of  these  views  are  probably  substantiated  by  the  facts  in 
every  single  district.  It  is  a  question  rather  of  where  the  emphasis 
has  been  laid  in  the  supervisors  report,  and  one  who  desires  to  get  a 
close  insight  into  the  real  workings  of  our  educational  system  will 
study  these  reports  with  care. 

The  department  is  in  almost  daily  communication  with  its  super- 
risors,     A  large  part  of  the  correspondence  carried  on  in  the  office  of 
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the  commissioner  is  in  answering  questions  from  the  supervisors  or  in 
the  form  of  instructions  and  suggestions  sent  to  them.  For  the  latter 
puipose  the  circular  letter  is  adopted;  and  as  in  these  circular  letters 
many  questions  of  general  interest  are  discussed,  the  difhculties  which 
arise  in  one  district  are  answered  in  a  form  to  be  of  service  when 
similar  questions  arise  in  another  district.  These  letters  constitute  a 
sort  of  barometer  which  hei'alds  the  stonns  and  records  those  which 
have  been  successfully  weathered.  P^ach  supervisor  is  required  to 
keep  on  tile  in  his  office  a  complete  set  of  the  circular  letters.  Some 
of  tnese  of  more  general  interest  are  reproduced  in  the  appendix  to 
this  report. 

PROGRESS  IN    ENGLISH. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  encourage  the  study  and  use  of  the 
English  language.  This  has  been  done  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Forto  Rico,  whose  future  commercial  prosperity  depends  upon 
their  adoption  of  the  English  language  as  the  prevailing  speech 
throughout  the  island.  The  Porto  Ricans  are  anxious  to  learn  English, 
are  eager  to  have  their  children  learn  it,  and  the  department  is  care- 
ful to  see  that  the  demand  for  English  instruction  is  always  in  excess 
of  the  supply.  We  do  not  desire  to  force  English  upon  the  people, 
but  we  want  them  to  recognize  their  own  interests  in  the  matter,  and 
are  willing  to  do  all  possible  to  aid  their  aspirations  in  the  direction  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English.  English  is  taught  in  every  school 
on  the  island.  Of  course,  many  of  the  Porto  Rican  teachers  in  the 
rural  schools  have  only  a  slight  book  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
can  do  nothing  more  than  teach  their  children  how  to  reaa  the  most 
elementary  English  sentences.  This  is  something,  however;  and  while 
these  teachers  do  not  know  enough  English  themselves  to  know  any- 
thing worth  mentioning  of  English  pronunciation,  they  are  rapidly 
acquiring,  for  the  purposes  of  the  department's  examinations,  a  more 
extended  knowledge  of  our  language.  We  do  not  wish  to  displace 
Spanish  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  but  rather  to  add  to  what  they 
already  know  of  that  language  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Englisn 
language.  It  will  mean  a  great  deal  for.  the  schools  of  Porto  Kico 
when  we  are  able  to  use  English  text-books.     At  present  in  all  of  the 

fraded  schools,  which  means  nearly  half  of  all  the  schools  of  the  island, 
Inglish  is  taught  by  an  American  teacher,  who  visits  every  room, 
teaching  the  lesson  in  English  each  day  in  the  presence  of  the  Porto 
Rican  teacher  and  with  her  assistance.  In  this  way  the  Porto 
Rican  teacher  acquires  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  English,  and  the 
department  now  requires  every  teacher  in  the  island  to  take  an  exami- 
nation in  English  at  least  once  a  year.  The  first  general  examination 
of  this  character  was  held  on  June  7.  It  was  an  entirely  voluntary 
one,  and  although  very  little  notice  had  been  given,  and  most  of  the 
teachers  were  pjoorly  prepared  for  it,  at  least  75  per  cent  of  all  the 
teachers  on  the  island  tooK  it,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  award  a  few  cash  prizes,  a  fund  for  which,  aggiogating  $110, 
had  been  generously  contributed  b}^  three  citizens  of  the  L  nitedStates 
interested  in  our  work,  Mr.  Edgar  O.  Silver  and  Mr.  Leonard  E. 
Reibold,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  (j.  W.  Holden,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
The  results  of  the  examination,  however,  did  not  justify  the  awarding 
of  any  prizes,  partly  because  of  certain  irregularities  in  holdiu^  iV^v^ 
examination,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  date  set  came  \w  \.\\^  \^\w^  'g^^s^.^'ovs. 
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when  in  the  rural  districts  it  was  almost  impossible  for  some  of  the 
teachers  to  report  at  the  supervisor's  headquarters.  We  decided,  then, 
to  hold  these  funds  for  distribution  another  year,  and  will  be  glad  to 
add  to  them  the  contributions,  large  or  small,  of  any  other  pei*sons  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  object.  The  general  scope  and  intent  of  the 
examination  is  indicated  in  the  following  letter,  which  was  sent  out 
May  1,  in  answer  to  some  objections  and  to  remove  some  misunder- 
standings which  had  arisen  among  the  Porto  Rican  teachers: 

May  1,  1902. 
To  the  principal^  graded  and  rural  tea/ihers  of  Porto  Rico, 

My  Dear  Friends:  It  seems  that  some  misunderstanding  has  arisen  about  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  voluntary  examination  in  English  announced  for  June  7. 
I  want  you  to  understand  fully  the  plans  of  the  department,  and  do  not  wish  you 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  the  department  would  act  otherwise  than  in  your 
interests  and  for  the  good  of  the  schools  and  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Porto 
Kico.  In  the  first  place,  this  examination  is  purely  voluntary.  You  do  not  need  to 
take  it  unless  you  wish  to.  I  hope  you  all  will  take  the  examination.  Even  if  yon 
feel  poorly  prepared  for  it,  do  not  be  ashamed  to  come  to  the  examination  and  show 
that  you  are  willing  to  make  a  start  in  the  learning  of  English.  We  shall  not  expect 
the  fmpo8siV)le.  We  know  that  many  of  you  have  had  very  few  opportunities  to 
fitudy  English,  that  you  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  good  books  nor  of  aoeese  to 
good  teachers  of  pnglish.  We  know,  however,  that  you  have  been  doing  the  best 
you  could,  and  that  is  all  that  we  expect.  For  three  years  past  you  have  doubt- 
less witnesseil  the  growing  imj)ortance  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  of  a  knowledge 
of  English.  The  oinding  together  in  closer  ties  of  friendship,  sympathy,  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  business  relationships  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and 
the  people  of  the  Uniteil  States  means  that  we  must  have  one  common  and 
universal  language  which  the  people  are  able  to  read,  write,  and  speak  in  all 
parts  of  our  common  territ<3rv.  It  is  evident  that  this  common  language  of 
mtercourse  must  be  the  Englisli  language.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico  must  give  up  Spanish.  On  the  contrary,  as  has  w^ell  been  said,  **a  man 
is  as  many  times  a  man  as  he  has  languages  at  his  command.''  The  75,000,000  and 
more  people  of  the  United  States,  however,  can  not  be  expe<^ted  to  learn  the  langau;e 
of  the  1,000,000  people  of  Porto  Rico.  The  smaller  body  can  adjust  itself  more  easuy 
to  the  conditions  in  this  regard  than  the  larger  body  of  citizens.  The  people  of  tJie 
United  States  will  respect  the  language  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  Man^  of  ^em 
will  learn  to  sf)eak,  read,  and  write  it,  but  the  one  common  language  of  social,  polit- 
ical, and  business  intercourse  will  be  the  English  tongue,  common  not  onlyto  all 
parts  of  our  own  national  territory  but  to  large  sections  or  the  civilized  world.  We  can 
not  do  our  duty  bv  the  children  of  Porto  Rico,  in  preparing  them  to  earn  a  living 
and  to  take  their  place,  in  public  4ife,  in  the  business  world,  and  in  private  occupations 
in  the  future  unless  we  teach  them  thoroughly  to  know  the  English  language.  Let 
us  work  together  to  have  English  used  as  much  as  possible  in  our  schools,  so  that  the 
children  may  get,  not  only  a  book  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  a  practicsal  drill, 
which  will  enable  them  to  use  it  in  any  and  all  emergencies. 

I  want,  also,  to  tell  you  that  this  examination  to  which  you  are  invited  on  June  7 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  teacher's  certificate  you  hold  or  the  renewal  of 
that  certificate.  Your  certificate  will  be  renewed  as  similar  certificates  have  been 
renewed  Ixjfore,  depending  upon  the  report  on  the  work  you  have  done  during  the 
year.  The  marks  of  your  examination  will  be  recorded  on  your  certificate,  or  the 
tact  that  you  have  no'grade  in  English  in  case  you  do  not  take  the  examination. 
Of  course,  when  you  get  your  new  certificate,  if  it  has  on  it  a  high  mark  which  you 
obtained  in  your  English  examination,  it  will  doubtless  help  you  to  secure  a  better 
position  next  yoar.  You  need  not  feel  ashamed  of  a  low  mark,  and  the  questions 
this  year  will  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  notice  given  of  this  examination  has 
been  short.  The  questions  must,  therefore,  be  correspondingly  easy.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  that  you  have  had  no  more  than  six  week  s  notice,  although  the  official 
announcementof  the  examination  was  published  only  six  weeks  in  lulvance  of  the 
examination  itself.  For  nearly  three  years  the  Department  has  been  urging  upon 
you  the  importance  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English,  and  it  is  now  neoessanr  VbaX 
we  make  a  beginning  to  obtain  a  grading  of  all  of  the  teachers  on  the  basis  of  their 
knowledge  of  English.  If  you  have  had  few  opportunities  and  your  noiark  is  low  this 
year,  you  will  probablv  have  an  opportunity  of  raising  that  mark  next  year,  and  so 
on  from  year  to  year,  snowing  the  improvement  that  you  make  in  the  mastery  of  the 
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English  language.  We  are  demanding  a  higher  standard  each  year  of  the  American 
teachers  who  come  here  to  teach  EngHsh.  Tliey  are  required  to  have  liigh  school, 
normal  school,  or  college  diplomas,  representing,  usually,  many  years  of  j)reparation 
for  their  work  as  teacher,  and  we  shall  be  stricter  this  year  thant^ver  in  the  scrutiny 
of  the  character  of  these  diplomas.  Every  stej)  taken  to  improve  the  qualifications 
of  teachers  is  something  in  which  every  good  teacher  should  be  interested  and  to 
which  he  should  give  his  cordial  suj)p(»rt.     There  should  be  a  spirit  of  professional 

Eride  in  raising  the  standard  of  our  profession.  The  higher  that  stainlard  the  more 
onor  there  is  for  every  one  who  is  a  member  of  the  loval  and  devoted  band  of 
teachers  in  Porto  Rico.  There  will  be  absolute  fairness  in  the  marking  of  these  exam- 
ination papers  and  in  the  general  conduct  of  examinations.  The  department  has 
just  decided  to  have  the  papers  examined  by  one  central  committee  of  examineris', 
and  we  hope  to  have  soon  at  our  disposal  a  small  sum  from  which  a  few  cash  prizes 
can  be  offered  to  those  who  have  had  few  opportunities  to  learn  English  and  who 
make  a  good  showing  in  this  examination.  The  conditions  on  which  these  i)rizes 
will  Ije  offered  will  he  announced  later. 

Please  give  this  whole  matter  your  tlioughtful  attention  and  your  earnest  support. 
Prepare  for  the  examination  as.  best  you  can — it  will  be  simple  and  practical.  The 
examination  will  be  limited  strictly  to  two  hour's  duration.  For  rural  teacher.<»  one 
hour  will  be  allowed  for  the  translation  from  English  into  Spanish  of  a  selection  con- 
sisting of  a  few  simple  English  sentences.  Another  hour  will  be  devoteil  to  a  simi- 
lar translation  of  a  very  short  exercise  from  Spanish  into  ICnglish.  For  graded 
teachers  the  plan  of  examination  will  l^e  exactly  the  same  as  for  rural  teachers,  only 
the  examination  will  be  somewhat  more  difficult,  and  the  time  limited  to  forty-five 
minutes  for  each  exercise;  in  addition,  the  dictation  will  be  taken  from  any  part  of 
Brumbaugh's  Second  Reader.  For  principal  teachers  the  plan  for  the  examination  will 
be  the  same  as  for  graded  teachers,  except  that  the  translation  exercises  will  Ix^  a  little 
more  difficult,  and  a  half  hour  will  be  devoted  to  writing  down  from  dictation  an 
easy  passage  from  Brumbaugh's  Second  Reader,  pages  5"to  48,  the  selection  to  be 
reaa  slowlv  and  distinctlv  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  examination:  also,  an 
additional  lialf  hour  will  \>e  devoted  to  a  few  simple  cjuestions  in  English  grammar. 
The  only  test  of  your  knowledge  of  English  pronunciation  in  this  examination  will 
be  in  your  ability  to  write  correctly  the  passage  dictated.  In  preparing  for  the  exam- 
ination, therefore,  I  would  advise  j^ou  above  all  to  practice  the  translation  of  simple 
sentences  back  and  forth  from  Spanish  into  English  and  from  English  into  Sjianish,  and 
to  read  as  much  as  you  can  in  the  first  and  second  Standard  Readers  to  be  found  in 
your  schools.  You  will  be  notified  individually  of  the  result  of  your  examination 
by  mail,  and  the  mark  which  vou  obtained,  although  it  may  Ik?  as  much  as  a  uionth 
or  more  after  the  date  fixed  !or  the  examination  before  these  marks  can  be  sent 
to  you. 

Uome  on  June  7  with  a  feeling  of  assurance  that,  having  done  the  best  you  can, 
you  will  clieerfuUy  show  us  what  progress  you  are  making  in  English.  Urge  your 
friends  to  come  and  take  the  examination  in  the  same  spirit  of  loyal  cooi)eration  In 
what  the  department  is  trying  to  do  for  the  goo<i  of  the  schools  and  for  your  good, 
and  you  will  find  the  department  loyal  to  you  and  to  your  personal  interests. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  M.  LjNDSAV,  Commissioner. 

The  spirit  in  which  this  examination  was  undertaken  is  indicated  by 
the  following,  among  many  letters  which  were  received  by  the 
commissioner: 

Bayam6n,  p.  R.,  April  38,  1902. 
The  teachers  of  the  district  of  Bayamon  are  always  ready.     Those  who  have  no 
cloaks  weep  much  when  it  rains,  but  we  are  always  ready  for  the  examination. 

(Signed  by  18  teachers.) 

A  second  letter  was  headed  '' Forwards,''  and  read  as  follows: 

The  teachers  of  the  municipality  of  Toa  Alta  are  ready  for  the  examination.  We 
send  you  our  regards  and  compliments. 

A  third  letter,  signed  by  the  English  class  of  the  municipality  of 
Oorozal,  read  as  follows: 

Dbar  Sib:  The  brotherhood  of  professors  of  this  municipality  return  you  our 
thanks,  and  promise  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  we  will  give  a  good  account  of  our- 
selves in  the  English  examination  that  is  to  come. 
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For  the  examination  this  year  more  elaborate  plans  have  been  made^ 
and  the  following  letter  has  just  been  sent  out: 
CiRCiTLAR  Letter  "i  Department  op  Education  op  Porto  Rico, 

\  OfPICE  of  the  COMMIH8IOXKR, 

No.  110.  J  San  Juan,  October  24,  1902, 

To  the  Supervisors: 

Gentlemen:  You  are  hereby  informed  that  on  Saturday,  April  25, 1903,  an  exami- 
nation in  English  will  l>e  held*  in  all  the  towns  where  there  is  an  English  teacher. 

In  order  to  give  the  Porto  Rican  teachers  a  fair  opportunity  to  prepare  for  this  exami- 
nation, the  English  teachers  are  hereby  directed  to  teach  English  three  times  a  week 
during  the  last  hour  of  the  school  day.  These  classes  will  b^  open  free  of  charge  to 
teachers  and  to  members  of  the  school  board  of  the  vicinity.  Where  there  is  more 
than  one  English  teacher  in  a  town,  the  work  shall  be  equally  divided  by  the  super- 
visor of  the  (iistrict.  If  teachers  desire  to  take  lessons  outside  of  the  hours  est&blisned 
they  must  make  arrangements  with  the  English  teacher,  or  any  other  person,  as  a 
private  teacher,  at  their  own  expense. 

There  will  be  three  grades  of  examination:  Rural,  graded,  and  principal. 

The  examination  for  rural  teachers  will  include  exercises  in  translation  from  Eng- 
lish into  Si)anish  and  from  Spanish  into  English;  questions  in  grammar  selected  from 
Lecciones  de  Len^uaje,  Ingl^-Espanol  (published  by  the  American  Book  Company); 
in  addition  to  which  rural  teachers  will  be  required  to  write  a  dictation  exercise  from 
the  Standard  First  Reader. 

The  examination  for  graded  teachers  will  cover,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  first, 
a  dictation  exercise  from  the  Standard  Second  Reader;  second,  the  writing  of  a  compo- 
sition of  not  less  than  150  words  on  a  theme  selei^ted  from  a  list  of  five  familiar  topics 
relating  to  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  using  Fryers  Geograffa  Elemental  in 
preparation  for  this  work. 

The  examination  for  principals  will  include,  first,  the  writing  of  an  exercise  dictated 
from  the  Standard  Third  Reader;  second.  Questions  in  grammar  and  the  use  of  words  in 
English,  basing  the  work  on  Welsh's  English  Grammar  from  Lesson  56  to  Lesson  121, 
inclusive;  third,  translation  from  Spanish  into  English  of  an  exercise  selected  from 
El  Lector  Modemo  No.  1 ;  fourth,  translation  from  English  into  Spanish  of  an  exer- 
cise selected  from  the  Standard  Fourth  Reader  up  to  page  231;  fifth,  a  composition  in 
English  of  not  less  than  200  words  on  one  of  five  given  topics  on  the  geography  of  the 
United  States,  using  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography  in  English  m  preparation. 

All  exercises  for  translation  shall  be  taken  from  prose. 

Supervisors  will  place  a  copy  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the  hands  of  teachen 
requiring  them  for  study.  W^here  teachers  do  not  have  these  books  they  should  make 
requisition  for  them  to  their  district  supervisor. 

In  this  examination  all  teachers  are  exj)ected  to  attend  unless  previously  excused 
by  the  department,  on  application  through  the  supervisor.  Teachers  who  fail  to 
attend,  or  who  fall  below  50  per  cent,  will  have  this  fact  recordeti  and  taken  into 
consideration  as  a  part  of  the  teacher's  record,  governing  the  approval  or  disapproval 
by  the  department  of  his  application  for  the  renewal  oihis  certificate  for  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Teachers  arc  required  to  take  the  examination  corresponding  to  the  grade  of  the 
certificate  which  they  now  hold. 

The  last  examinations  in  English  were  not  satisfai^tory,  and  certain  prizes  which 
the  dejmrtment  intended  to  offer  from  a  small  private  fund,  contributed  by  friends 
in  the  irnitcd  State.s  who  are  intereste<l  in  the  progress  of  Porto  Rican  schools,  were 
not  awarded. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  for  excellence  in  this  examination: 

First.  A  first  prize  of  S25  in  cash  an<l  a  certificate  of  attainment  in  English,  attested 
by  the  seal  of  the  department,  for  the  be><t  examination  in  each  grade.  A  first  prize 
may  bo  divided  in  case  two  or  more  teachers  of  any  grade  rank  exactly  alike,  in 
which  case  each  would  receive  a  certificate. 

Second.  A  second  prize  consisting  of  a  silver  medal,  with  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, for  the  second  best  examination  in  each  of  the  three  grades,  additional  medab 
being  awarded  in  case  two  or  more  teachers  rank  exactly  alike. 

All  teachers  having  a  standing  of  50  per  cent  or  over  will  have  their  standing 
rec()rde<l  on  their  certificates  for  next  vear. 

No  prize  will  be  awarded  in  either  class  where  the  first  and  second  best  examina- 
tions are  not  of  sutficent  excellence,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioner  of  education, 
to  justify  the  awarding  of  the  respective  prizes. 

Teachers  who  have  had  special  opportunities  for  the  study  of  English,  such  as  a 
period  of  residen'ce  of  one  year  or  over  in  the  United  States,  can  not  he  awarded 
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prizes.     In  cases  where  there  are  difficulties  in  deterniinine  whether  a  teacher  has 
nail  special  opportunities,  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  be  the  final  judge. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Commissiover. 

Other  signs  of  the  progress  being  made  in  English. are  not  wanting, 
both  with  respect  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  One  supervisor  writes 
of  the  work  in  Sabana  Grande  that  the  English  work  in  the  graded 
schools  is  worthy  of  special  notice: 

The  pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  gratles  converse  well,  and  the  fourth  class  will  be 
a  better  class  next  year  than  the  present  fifth  jjrade.  The  second  and  third  grades 
are  doing  surprisingly  well.  Whatever  the  pupils  read  they  understand  when  they 
hear  it  spoken  and  tiey  are  rarely  at  a  loss  for  an  answer  to  a  question.  Conversa- 
tional work  is  not  confined  to  the  reading  lesson  alone,  but  is  spread  out  to  cover  any 
topic.  I  attended  a  ball  in  the  town  hall  Thursday  and  the  children,  from  the  little 
tots  to  the  voung  ladies,  fired  English  at  me  the  whole  night.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  1  have  spent  a  pleasanter  evening. 

Some  of  the  efforts  of  individual  pupils  are  almost  pathetic.  One 
bo3"  who  is  studying  with  the  hope  tnat  he  might  be  sent  to  school  in 
the  States  had  to  earn  his  living  during  the  day  and  had  only  his 
nights,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  in  which  to  study  and  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  English.  In  writing  to  the  department  for  advice  he 
wrote  in  English  as  follows: 

It  is  tnie,  I  am  in  a  position  with  the  San  Juan  Liglit  and  Transit  Conmany,  but 
I  can  too  little  that  scarcely  it  is  not  sufficient  for  me  to  address  myself.  I  nave  pre- 
pared myself  to  can  be  a  teacher  the  next  time  for  being  not  able  to  i)av  one  who 
ctould  give  lessons  to  me.  This  letter  will  not  be  correct  but  it  is  a  sign  o{  my  prog- 
ress in  the  English  language.  I  wait  for  a  satisfactory  answer,  for  I  go  every  time 
foward  and  foward.  I  spend  some  hours  at  night  in  studying  alone,  by  that  reason 
all  that  I  studv  I  try  to  understand  it  well  for  1  have  no  other  man  who  can  explain 
me  that  I  sturfy  at  night.  That  is  the  poor  life.  At  the  end  of  SeptemV>er  I  will  be 
16  years  old. 

Plans  are  being  considered  at  this  time  by  which  the  work  in  the 
Insular  Normal  School  may  be  carried  on  exclusively  in  English.  We 
have  had  several  graded  schools  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade, 
and  two  high  schools,  where  the  work  is  carried  on  exclusively  in  the 
English  language,  and  Spanish  is  taught  merely  as  one  subject.  In 
the  practice  school  in  connection  with  the*  Normal  School  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  work  will  be  done  in  English.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
P]n^lish  text-books  can  be  used  and  the  bulk  of  the  instruction  in  all 
subjects  in  the  town  schools  and  graded  schools  can  be  given  in  English. 
It  will  require  probabW  several  years  before  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  rural  schools.  This  will  not  mean  more  American  teachers,  but 
that  Porto  Rican  teachers  have  been  trained  to  be  efficient  tea«*hers 
making  use  of  the  English  language. 

PORTO   RICAN   STUDENTS   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Foily-five  students,  boys  and  girls,  are  now  studying  in  the  United 
States  at  the  expense  of  the  Porto  Rican  government.  Twenty  of 
these  received  an  allowance  of  ^260  a  year  and  are  located  in  the  indus- 
trial and  manual-tmining  schools,  the  majority  of  them  being  at  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.,  preparing  tor  careers  as  artisans.  Twenty-five  receive 
an  allowance  of  ^00  per  year  and  are  preparing  for  college  and  for 
the  various  professional  schools.  They  are  scattered  throughout  the 
smaller  colleges  and  the  best  prepamtory  schools  in  the  States,  where 
they  receive  careful  attention  and  cordial  assistaue^.  \tv  \\ifc\\  ^q\V 
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The  reports  from  the  principals  of  the  schools  indicate  that  these  boys 
are  doing  well.  Some  of  them  stand  relativeh'  high  in  their  classes. 
Several  will  be  ready  for  college  and  some  have  already  entered  col- 
lege. The  legislature  appropriated  $15,000  last  year  to  continue  these 
boys  for  another  year.  That  amount  will  be  needed  annually  if  these 
boys  are  kept  in  the  States  for  the  period  of  four  or  five  years,  respec- 
tively, specified  in  the  laws  under  which  they  were  sent."  The  general 
public  has  been  greatly  disappointed  that  additional  boys  were  not 
sent  during  the  past  ^^ear.  1  here  was  a  general  impression  that  the 
legislature  intended  to  send  each  year,  for  a  series  of  yeai's,  45  boys, 
maintaining  those  who  had  been  sent  in  previous  years  until  they  com- 
pleted their  allotted  term  of  study.  The  department  has  therefore 
on  file  many  urgent  applications  of  jparents  w'ho  are  anxious  to  have 
their  children  sent  to  tne  States.  Of  course  none  of  these  can  be 
granted  unless  there  is  a  vacancy  by  death  or  resignation  in  the  ranks 
of  those  now  in  the  States,  or  unless  the  legislature  makes  additional 
provision  for  others. 

PORTO   RICAN   AND   AMERICAN   TEACHERS. 

The  strength  and  value  of  any  school  is  measured  in  the  last  analysis 
b\^  the  character  and  efliciency  of  the  teacher.  The  most  diflScult  task 
in  the  dev^elopment  of  the  American  school  system  in  Porto  Rico,  as 
all  those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  this  work  testify  and  all 
competent  observers  know,  is  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
nualitied  teachers.  Considenible  improvement  has  been  made  in  this 
airection  during  the  past  year.  We  have  at  the  present  time  in  the 
employ  of  the  department  about  1,200  teachers,  of  whom  12^  per  cent 
are  Americans  and  87i  per  cent  JPorto  Ricans.  An  exact  statement 
of  the  number  of  teachers,  the  salary  of  each,  and  the  classification  of 
the  total  number  into  those  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  those  who  were  citizens  of  Porto  Rico  was  made  at  the  reque^st  of 
the  committee  of  the  legislature  in  March.  This  showed  123  Ameri- 
cans receiving  the  total  annual  salary  of  $67,195,  and  837  Porto  Ricans 
whose  total  annual  salary  amounts  to  $281,735.  Thus  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  done  by  Poito  Ricans  and  the  greater  part  of  public 
money  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers  goes  to  native  teachers.  Of 
the  American  teachers  almost  all  of  those  who  came  as  adventurers  or 
because  they  had  been  rejected  in  the  States  have  been  weeded  out  of 
the  service  and  the  ranks  of  the  American  teachers  now  contain  many 
of  the  best  equipped  and  most  devoted  teachers  to  be  found  any  place 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  on  file  at  all  times  many  applications, 
some  of  them  from  graduates  of  our  best  colleges,  representing  all 
States  in  the  Union,  of  young  men  and  young  women  willing  to  take 
up  the  work  of  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico.  Many  of 
these  are  eager  for  the  opportunity  of  service  in  a  good  cause. 
Some  are  influenced  bv  the  desire  to  sec  something  of  life  in  a 
tropical  country  and  to  equip  themselves  for  larger  work  in  the 
States  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  prepared  to  give  honest  and  efficient  service, 
and  while  they  probably  do  not  desire  to  remain  more  than  two 
or  three  years  at  the  most,  they  are  in  no  wise  c  squalified  by 
this  secondary  motive  from  being  considered  valuable  material  for 
our  schools.  We  have,  therefore,  abundant  material  from  which  to 
select  enough  American  teac\iers  oi  "Ewgllsb.  to  ecyuiip  all  the  schools 
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we  are  able  to  open.  These  American  teachers,  however,  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  make  so  great  a  tinancial  sacritice  as  they  must  nec- 
essarily do  in  order  to  accept  these  appointments.  The  salary  paid  to 
an  American  teacher  of  English  is  only  §50  a  month  for  a  nine-months 
term,  amounting  to  $450  a  year,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  an  allow- 
ance by  the  local  board  amounting  to  $54  as  a  minimum  and  ranging 
from  that  figure  up  to  $135  for  the  school  year.  There  are  few  cases, 
however,  in  whicn  the  maximum  allowance  is  paid.  Practically, 
therefore,  most  of  the  teachers  of  English  have  to  reckon  on  a  total 
annual  income  of  $504,  out  of  which  they  must  pay  their  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  Porto  Rico  and  provide  themselves  with  subsistence 
and  clothing  for  an  entire  year.  The  transportation  expenses  are  at 
least  $100  and  in  some  cases,  where  teachei^s  come  from  the  interior  of 
the  United  States,  considerably  more  than  that  sum.  The  expenses  of 
living  in  Porto  Rico  for  such  teachers  is  necessarily  high,  and  the 
result  is  that  after  one  year  of  experience  they  are  therefore  unwilling 
to  remain.  The  schools  suffer  a  great  loss  on  this  account,  because  the 
value  of  an  American  teacher  to  the  school  the  second  3^ear  is  nearly 
double  that  of  the  iirst  in  which  she  is  getting  acquainted  with  the 
people,  the  local  conditions,  and  the  language.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  hold  our  best  teachers  here  for  a  series  of  years  by  offering  a  higher 
salary  at  the  outset  in  order  to  secure  the  best  talent  and  by  offering 
a  progressive  increase  for  each  additional  year  of  service.  Formerly 
the  United  States  Government  furnished  free  transportation,  when  the 
army  transport  system  was  in  operation  between  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico,  but  now  that  the  transports  have  been  discontinued  no  provision 
has  been  made  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  teachers  from  the 
States  and  they  have  suffered  a  corresponding  diminution  in  their  net 
income. 

The  Porto  Rican  teachers  are  working  hard  to  emiip  themselves  for 
the  best  positions  by  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  English  lan- 
guage and  with  the  methods  of  the  American  school  system.  Most  of 
tnem  have  had  few  opportunities.  The  majority  of  tliem  are  married 
and  have  large  families  to  support.  They  are  extremely  poor,  and  as 
a  rule  are  unable  to  leave  their  homes  for  any  length  of  time  in  order 
to  avail  themselves  of  an}-  opportunities  for  study  or  for  self-improve- 
ment. We  shall  have  to  be  patient  with  them  and  do  all  in  our  power 
to  aid  them  by  efficient  supervision  of  their  work,  by  the  loan  of  books 
and  such  direction  of  home  study  as  the  department  and  the  Insular 
Normal  School  can  give,  and  we  hope  soon  to  have  a  plan  in  operation 
by  which  some  instruction  at  least  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  and 
perhaps  in  the  matter  of  physical  training  in  the  schools,  can  be  given 
by  an  instructor  in  the  normal  school  visiting  from  time  to  time  those 
schools  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

The  department  is  doing  everything  possible  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  honor  and  efficiency  among  the  teachers  and  to  dev-elop 
the  spirit  of  professional  pride  and  mutual  criticism,  rivalrv,  and 
encouragement  among  the  teachers  themselves.  Those  who  willfully 
neglect  their  work,  close  their  schools  before  the  regular  hour  for 
closing,  neglect  to  open  them  at  the  proper  time,  sham  sickness,  and 
in  general  do  as  little  work  as  possible  wnen  the  supervisor  is  not  in 
sight,  are  dealt  with  severely  when  they  are  found  out.  We  have 
taken  the  responsibility  of  closing  some  schools  altogether  by  «v\&- 
pending  over  twenty-five  teachers  for  serious  ca\x^^,    \w  ^ws>kft.  <A  ^'^'^^ 
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cases  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  schoolroom  wag  eflScient,  but  the 
private  life  of  the  teacher  and  his  moral  influence  in  the  comnmnity 
was  not  above  reproach.  We  must  not  place  the  lives  and  training  of 
innocent  children  in  the  hands  of  anv  teacher  whose  life  is  not  clean, 
wholesome,  and  earnest.  We  woulcf  l^etter  have  fewer  schools  and 
apparently  take  a  step  backward — which  in  the  end  would  mean  a  long 
step  forward — than  to  tolerate  in  the  rank  of  teachers  those  who  can 
not  command  the  full  respect  of  the  communities  in  which  thev  live. 

The  younger  teachers  are  responding  nobly  to  the  demands  of  the 
department  in  all  respects.  Year  by  year  as  the  normal  school  turns 
out  additional  classes  the  effect  of  this  well-tmined  and  enthusiastic 
body  of  young  persons  in  the  corps  of  teachers  will  make  itself 
increasingly  felt.  Some  of  the  younger  teachers  are  making  great 
sacrifice  m  order  to  save  money  and  spend  their  vacations  in  the 
States,  where  they  can  study  our  American  schools  at  tii*st  hand  and 
perfect  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  our  language.  There  are, 
therefore,  no  lack  of  signs  to  encounige,  especially  when  we  consider 
how  few  have  been  the  opportunities  in  the  past  and  how  great  has 
})een  the  change  in  spirit  with  which  the  Porto  Kican  tiMichei-s  have 
welcomed  the  new  school  system  and  adjusted  themselves  to  it. 

THE   INSULAR   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  key  to  the 
educational  situation  is  the  Insular  Normal  S<-hool.  About  lOO  pupils 
have  been  in  attendance  during  the  past  year,  and  over  125  are  in 
att<»ndance  this  year.  They  do  better,  harder,  and  more  work  than 
most  students  in  the  best  school  in  the  States.  They  now  have  a  new 
building  which  was  dedicated  on  the  80th  day  of  May  with  appropriate 
exercises,  in  which  the  governor,  the  chief  justice,  and  other  promi- 


nent officials  participated.  In  this  large  and  commodious  building 
the  pupils  find  every  appliance  of  the  best  modern  schoolroom  to  aid 
them  in  their  work.     1  he  building  is  beautifully  located  on  a  tract  of 


about  50  acres  of  land  situated  in  Kio  Piedras,  7  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal and  accessible  by  a  trolley  line.  In  this  building  are  large  and 
aiiT  class  rooms  and  an  auditorium  that  will  seat  3o0  persons;  two 
gynmasiums — one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls — e(iuipped  with  shower 
baths  and  lockers  and  all  necessary  appliances  for  pli\*sical  training; 
laboratories  will  be  installed  as  they  are  needed;  there  is  a  nxmi 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  library,  and  already  we  have  the  begin- 
ning of  the  equipment  of  a  school  library.  The  work  in  this  school, 
is  for  the  most  part  done  in  the  Spanish  language,  although  great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  English,  and  the  pupils  in  this  school 
have  made  so  much  progress  in  English  that  most  of  them  can  under- 
stand an  address  given  in  that  language.  This  condition  of  affairs  nmst 
continue  for  a  time  during  this  tmnsition  period  until  enough  pupils 
from  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools  reach  the  point  where 
they  can  take  up  their  studies  in  the  normal  school  and  pursue  them 
witlhi  instruction  in  English.  We  are  making  every  effort  to  bring 
that  about  next  3'ear,  and  when  it  is  possible  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
in  the  normal  school  can  be  almost  doubled.  Pupils  and  teachers 
alike  can  have  the  advantagt^  of  a  wider  range  of  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  text-books  and  works  of  reference  bearing  on  the  course  of 
study. 
Su£Scient  funds  have  been  allotted  ify  add  to  the  equipment  of  the 
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normal  .school  a  principaPs  house  and  a  pi-actice  school,  and  both  of 
those  buildings  are  nearly  completed.  \\  e  shall  then  have  in  connec- 
tion with  the  normal  school  a  model  agricultural  rural  school,  a  model 
kindergarten,  four  or  five  model  gracies  of  the  regular  school  work, 
as  ol)ject  lessons  in  which  the  normal  school  pupils  can  receive  instruc- 
tion by  observation  and  experiment  and  by  the  most  approved  methods. 
No  labor  or  expense  should  be  spared  in  equipping,  maintaining  and 
developing  from  year  to  year  the  work  of  the  Insular  Normal  School. 
While  money  spent  here  does  not  bring  in  an  inmiediate  return,  when 
the  return  does  come  it  means  more  to  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico  than 
ten  times  the  cost  expended  in  other  ways.  I  commend  especial  I  v  the 
perusal  of  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  Insular  Normal  School, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  It  tells  a  pathetic  but  true  and  • 
hopeful  stor}^  of  the  struggles  and  ambition  of  rorto  Rican  youth. 

EDUCATIONAL   CONFERENCES. 

At  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  Insular  Normal  School  all  the 
school  supervisors  were  called  into  San  Juan  to  take  part  in  those 
exercises,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  part  in  a  conference  on  various 
subjects  relating  to  their  work.  Seven  sessions  of  about  two  hours 
each  were  held  on  three  days.  May  31,  June  2.  and  June  8,  at  which 
the  following  programme  was  strictly  adhered  to. 

3/riv  SI. — Morning  session,  9.30  a.  m.,  Dr.  Lindsay  in  charge.  Topics:  (1 )  E<luca- 
tional  theories  and  practice.  (2)  A  general  survey  of  the  work  in  Porto  Rico.  (3) 
How  to  get  good  teachers  and  keep  them.  Discussion:  ( 1 )  The  relation  of  the  super- 
visor to  the  teacher.  Opened  by  Field  Supervisor  A.  F.  Martfnez.  (2)  The  work  of 
the  Insular  Normal  School.     Opened  by  Principal  W.  G.  Todd. 

Afternoon  session,  2.30  p.  m.,  Mr.  Heckmen  m  charge.  Topics:  (1)  The  position 
and  work  of  the  teachers  of  English  in  the  schools.  (2)  The  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers. (3)  The  course  of  study  and  how  to  grade  the  schools.  Discussion:  (1)  Maxims 
for  teachers.  Opened  by  Supervisor  Wood.  (2)  School  discipline.  Opened  by 
Supervisor  Ck)nant. 

Junes. — Morning  session,  9.30a.  m..  Dr.  Lindsay  in  charge.  Topics?:  (1)  Sui)er- 
visors*  districte — (a)  boundaries;  {h)  visits  to  schools;  {c.)  traveling  expenses.  (2) 
The  school  law.  (3)  School  supfilies  and  text-books.  Discussion:  (1)  Needecl 
changes  in  the  school  la\*'.  Opened  by  Supervisor  Foote.  (2)  New  text-books  and 
supplies.  Opened  by  Supervisor  Miller.  H^)  How  can  the  supervisor  best  use  and 
protect  the  school  j>roperty  and  supplies  tor  which  he  is  responsible — (a)  during 
school  year;  (6)  during  school  vacations.     Opened  by  Supervisor  Lutz. 

Afternoon  session,  2.30  p.  m.,  Mr.  Pennock  in  charge.  Topics:  (1)  The  agricul- 
tural schools.  (2)  Agricultural  teachers,  American  or  Porto  Ricans;  qualifications, 
special  certificates.  (3)  Equipment  needed;  summer  w^ork.  Discussion:  (1)  What 
should  be  taught  in  agncultural  schools?  Opened  by  Supervisor  Wells.  (2)  Should 
they  bear  the  same  relation  to  local  boards  as  the  rural  schools?  0pene<l  by  Super- 
visor Northrup. 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m.,  Mr.  Hernandez  in  charge.  Topics:  (1)  The  organiza- 
tion and  duties  of  the  school  boards.  (2)  The  position  of  annexed  municipalities. 
(3)  The  superx'ision  of  the  finances  of  the  school  board.  Discussion:  (1)  How  to 
proceed  to  secure  removal  of  a  member  of  the  school  Iward  and  how  to  proceed  to 
secure  suspension  of  a  teacher.  Opened  by  Supervisor  Sawyer.  (2)  Should  the 
school  board  have  more  powers  or  less?  0i>ened  by  Supervisor  Hill.  (3)  How  to 
arouse  the  personal  intert»8t  of  every  member  of  the  S(^h(X)l  boanl.  0i>ened  by 
Sujjervisor  Mellowes. 

Junes. — Morning  session,  10a.  m..  Dr.  Lindsay  in  charge.  Topics:  (1)  A  model 
district.  (2)  Duties  and  opportunities  of  the  supervisor.  (3)  The  relation  of  the 
supervisor  to  the  Department.  Discussion:  (1)  How  to  judge  a  good  school. 
Opened  by  Supervisor  Moore.  (2)  How  to  enlist  public  support  for  the  schools. 
Opened  by  Supervisor  Anktom. 

Closing' session,    2  p.  m.,   Dr.  Lindsay  in  charge.    Topics:    (1)   Questions  a.w<^ 
answers.     (2)  Unfinishe<i  business.     (3)  The  immedvale  w^^^  ol  ^aj^  \xi^\NVS»a^ 
district. 
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The  person  in  charge  of  each  session  treated  of  all  the  topics  out- 
lined for  the  session  in  an  address  not  exceeding  twenty  minutes  in 
length,  after  which  those  assigned  to  open  the  discussion  on  special 
topics  were  given  ten  minuUvs  each,  followed  by  a  general  discuijsion, 
in  which  any  one  present  was  permitted  to  participate  on  condition 
that  no  one  should  exceed  five  minutes  nor  speak  twice  until  every  jwr- 
son  who  desired  to  be  heard  had  had  an  opportunty  to  speak  on  the 
topic  under  discussion. 

In  addition  to  the  conference  of  the  supervisors  it  was  found  advis- 
able to  continue  the  plan  of  holding  a  series  of  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  healthy  and  active 
interest  in  normal  education  and  in  the  public  school.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  commissioner  invited  Dr.  James  Earle  Russell,  dean  of 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  one  of  the 
best  training  schools  for  teachers  in  the  country,  and  himself  a  man 
widely  known  as  a  header  of  educational  thought  in  the  States,  and  Dr. 
C.  Ilanford  Henderson,  a  pioneer  worker,  writer,  and  thinker  in  the 
work  of  manual  training,  physical  culture,  and  other  highly  important 
features  of  modern  education,  to  accompany  him  on  a  brief  trip  to 
visit  some  of  the  schools  of  the  island.  These  gentlemen  very  kindly 
consented  to  give  their  services  without  remuneration  and  in  this  way 
do  what  they  could  to  assist  the  educational  work  in  Porto  Rico.  Their 
traveling  expenses  were  paid  by  the  Department  and  no  other  return 
was  made  for  the  very  valuable  services  which  they  rendered,  except 
the  grateful  thanks  since  expressed  in  many  ways  from  teachei's  and 
parents  in  the  leading  towns  in  Porto  Rico.  For  eight  days  they  held 
meetings  and  gave  stirring  addresses,  and  by  reason  of  favorable 
weather  and  excellent  preparation  for  traveling  facilities  we  succeeded 
in  covering  a  large  territory.  Starting  from  San  Juan,  we  addressed 
meetings  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  general  public,  in  the  school  houses 
and  public  squares  of  the  following  places:  Manati,  Arecibo,  Camuy, 
Quebradillas,  Aguadilla,  Mayaguez,  Cabo  Rojo,  Sabana  Gi'ande,  San 
German,  Yauco,  Ponce,  Cayey,  Coamo,  Rio  Piedms,  and  San  Juan. 
One  day  as  manv  as  seven  meetings  were  held,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  physical  fatigue  of  this  rapid  trip,  \\q  met  with  such  enthusiastic 
reception  w^herever  we  went  that  all  felt  encouraged  and  repaid.  The 
general  public  is  much  more  interested  in  matters  of  public  education 
in  Porto  Rico  than  in  most  communitie.s  in  the  States. 

The  people  appreciate  anything  that  is  being  done  for  the  schools. 
The  building  of  schoolhouses  has  been  to  them  the  most  tangible  and 
forceful  guaranty  of  the  good  faith  of  our  (iovernment.  One  coach- 
man I  met  on  the  military  road  said: 

Durinj;  tlie  administration  of  the  Spanish  Government  we  saw  nothing  but  money 
Roin^'  out  of  this  country  to  Spain;  now  we  see  public  money  being  put  into  buildings 
for  the  use  of  our  children. 

The  p(»ople  are  willing  to  do  what  thc}^  can.  They  are  willing  to  tax 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  and  even  more,  and  they  are 
willing  to  work  for  the  public  schools;  but  they  need  much  help  from 
outside  sources,  and  if  the  United  States  does  not  encoumge  this  spirit 
by  cooperating  with  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  in  removing  the  curse 
of  illiteracy  the  United  Stat(\s  will  eventually  look  back  upon  one  of 
the  greatest  of  lost  opportunities,  while  if  the  Federal  Government 
does  come  to  the  aid  of  rorto  Rico  in  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
and  cfhcient  system  of  public  schools  the  time  will  come  when  Porto 
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Rico  will  reflect  greater  glory  upon  the  American  nation  than  perhapvS 
any  other  community  within  the  sphere  of  American  influence. 

{SCHOOL   LAWS. 

Only  one  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  school  law  as 
enacted  by  the  legislature  and  approved  January  81,  1001.  This  law 
was  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  year  lOOO-lOOl. 

The  change  referred  to  is  the  increase  of  the  minimum  of  municipal 
taxes  which  must  be  devoted  to  school  purposes,  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  and  the  authorization  of  a  special  school  tiix  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  following  act: 

AN  ACT  Authorizing  the  municipalities  of  Porto  Rico  to  levy  ji  special  property  tax,  to  be  known 

a«  school  tax. 

Be  it  emified  by  tlw  legislative  assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

SKtTioN  L  That  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two 
and  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  in  every  suc- 
ceeiling  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to  the  regular  taxes,  of  which,  according  to  law,  at 
least  15  per  cent  and  not  more  than  25  per  cent  nuist  be  set  aside  a.s  a  school  fund, 
the  ayuntamientos  may  levy  a  property  tax,  to  be  known  as  "a  school  tax,"  and  not 
to  exceed  x\i  of  1  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  respective  municipality,  in  accordance  with  the  assessment  macie  by  the  treasurer 
of  Porto  Rico  to  levy  and  collect  the  insular  property  tax. 

8ec".  2.  The  ayuntamiento  of  each  municipality  shall  decide  on  or  before  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  June  of  each  and  every  year  whether  such  additional  tax  shall  be  levied, 
and  shall  fix  the  rate  within  the  limit  allowed  by  section  1,  l)&«>ing  the  same  ujx)n 
reports  of  the  respective  school  boards  situated  in  each  municipality,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  for  school  funds,  in  whatsoever  manner  determined,  and  shall 
notify  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
fixing  said  rate.  The  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  shall  collect  the  school  tax  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  same  form  and  subject  to  the  rule«  provided  for  by  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  revenue  for  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
January  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  said  official  snail  pay,  pursuant  to 
law,  to  the  treasurer  of  each  school  board,  in  the  months  of  March  and  September  of 
each  year,  the  amounts  collecte<l  during  the  six  preceding  months  Sk»  school  taxes  in 
each  of  the  respective  school  distric^te. 

iSex?.  3.  That  the  amounts  accruing  to  the  treasury  of  each  municipality  on  account 
of  the  st^hool  taxes  herebv  establishe<l  shall  be  devoted  solely  to  school  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  laws,  (fecrees,  or  orders,  or  parts  thereof,  in  (conflict  with  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approve<l,  March  1,  1902. 

In  addition  to  this  change  further  legislation  secured  the  establish- 
ment of  indastrial  schools,  as  already  noted  in  the  section  on  that  sub- 
ject in  this  report,  and  provision  for  training  schools  for  nurses,  as 
noted  in  the  section  on  special  schools  in  this  report.  A  law  was  also 
passed  which  provided  for  the  cc^lebration  of  Arbor  Da\'  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  island  on  the  first  Friday  in  December  of  each  3^ear. 

Some  revision  of  the  fundamental  school  law  has  become  necessary 
by  reason  of  change  in  conditions,  and  will  be  taken  up  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature. 
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In  the  office  force  there  have  })een  many  changes  during  the  year. 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Heckman,  who  for  nearly  two  years  ably  and  cTedit- 
ably  tilled  the  position  of  assistant  connnissioner,  resigned  in  July. 
11)02,  to  resume  his  academic  work  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cony 
Sturgis,  statistician  of  the  department,  resigned  in  eJune  to  enter  pri- 
vate business.  Mr.  Enrique  C  Hernandez,  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  entered  its  service  under  the  Spanish  Government  ana  has 
been  continuously  since  the  American  oc<*upati()n  one  of  the  most 
trusted  and  efficient  advisers  and  helpers  in  this  office,  resigned  his 
position  in  October,  1002,  in  order  to  accept  an  important  post  in  the 
Spanish  department  of  the  tirm  of  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  lork  City. 
We  at  the  same  time  lost  the  efficient  services  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Enrique 
C.  Hernandez,  who  was  an  experienced  Spanish  and  FLnglish  st<»nog- 
rapher.  Mr.  Zeamer,  an  English  stenographer,  who  had  been  in  the 
department  but  a  f(»w  months,  resigned  his  position  in  Mav. 

The  office  force  as  at  present  constituted  is  as  follows:  l5.  W.  Lord, 
assistant  conmiissioner;  F.  F.  Bernard,  disbursing  officer;  A.  F.  Mar- 
tinez, secretary;  Paul  (r.  Miller,  iield  supervisor;  (lail  S.  Nice,  statis- 
tical supervisor:  John  R.  Wildman,  bookkeeper;  Abelardo  Gonzales 
Font,  pension  clerk;  Thomas  M.  Reynolds,  Miss  Raquel  C.  Hoheb, 
Miss  \Vilhemina  L.  Test,  stenographers;  Eduardo  Asensio,  pay-roll 
clerk:  John  J.  Fitzgerald  and  Percy  F.  Allen,  assistant  bookkeewrs; 
Miss  Carolyn  F.  Ilarriman,  librarian;  Harry  J.  Tucker,  shipping  clerk: 
Enrique  Contreras,  record  clerk;  (Jenaro  Caparros,  tile  clerk;  Juan  F. 
Gallardo,  messenger;  (hiillermo  Gonzales,  clerk,  and  Amancio  Perez, 
janitor.  All  have  n^ndered  efficient  service,  ofttimes  working  without 
reference  to  office  hours  or  holidays  in  order  that  all  of  the  work  of 
the  department  might  be  carried  on  efficiently,  its  obligations  met 
promptly,  and  its  reputation  for  intelligent,  courteous,  and  patient 
attention  to  all  who  come  to  transact  business  should  be  maintained. 
I  fe(»l  under  many  personal  obligations  to  all  of  these  faithful  assistants, 
and  especially  to  both  gentlemen  who  have  occupied  the  position  of 
assistant  commissioner  and  the  position  of  secretary,  and  to  the  dis- 
bursing officer  and  the  tield  supervisor,  all  of  whom  are,  to  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes,  heads  of  separate  divisions  or  bureaus  of  this 
office,  and  who,  taken  collectively,  constitute  a  council  which  frequently 
meets  for  the  discussion  of  important  questions  which  arise. 

With  respect  to  our  American  friends,  it  is  difficult  to  make  adequate 
acknowledgment  of  the  many  evidences  of  interest  and  of  the  many 
efforts  to  assist  us  in  our  work.  These  come  in  the  form  of  letter's  of 
encouragiMuent  and  of  suggestion  and  advice,  and  of  remembrance, 
which  are  all  more  appreciates!  when  one  is  so  far  away  from  the 
centers  of  life  in  our  great  country.  1  must,  however,  make  special 
mention  of  the  kindness  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  which  has  contrihuted  to  our  pe<lagogical 
library  in  the  dei)artment  a  complimentary  set  of  its  publications;  of 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Corps,  \V.  R.  C,  department  of  New  York, 
which  has  ottered  a  standard  8  by  12  bunting  United  States  flag  as  a  prize 
to  the  school  of  Porto  Rico  which  makes  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
study  and  use  of  the  English  language  during  the  next  school  year;  of 
the  three?  gentlemen  to  whom  reference  has  alreadv  been  made  in 
another  section  of  this  report,  Messrs.  Jjconard  fe.  Reibold  and 
Edgar  O.  Silver,  of  New  Yorlc,  and  George  W.  Holden,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  who  collectivelv  contributed  the  sum  of  $110  as  a  fund  for 
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prizes  for  teachers  making  the  best  showing  in  an  examination  in  the 
English  languai»:e;  of  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson,  principal  of  the  Sloyd 
Ti-aining  School  in  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  the  patroness 
of  that  school,  for  a  very  fine  set  of  models  for  use  in  our  sloyd  work; 
of  Dr.  James  E.  Russell,  of  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City,  for 
another  set  of  models  and  for  some  literature  for  our  library;  of  Mr. 
George  \V.  Holden  for  a  large  number  of  Holden's  patent  book  covers, 
which  he  had  printed  specially  for  the  schools  in  Porto  Rico  and  which 
he  presented  to  us  as  a  further  evidence  of  his  interest  in  our  work; 
of  Dr.  C.  Hanford  Henderson  for  the  selection  of  several  special 
collections  of  lx)oks  for  our  library  and  for  many  special  services  in 
the  securing  of  teachers  for  special  work,  and  of  almost  all  the  large 
publishing  nouses,  who  have  from  time  to  time  contributed  literature 
either  for  the  use  of  our  library  or  for  distribution  among  our 
teachers. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  the 
varied  character  of  the  interest  manifested  in  our  work  and  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  thoughtfulness  of  our  friends. 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  educational 
exhibit  of  Porto  Rico  at  the  Charleston  Exposition  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal,  notice  of  which  fact  was  received  in  a  letter  from  the  Porto 
Rican  commissioner  under  date  of  May  14,  as  follows: 

Charlehton,  May  14,  1902. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Lindsay:  It  gives  me  great  (>lea8ure  to  be  able-to  send  you  word  that 
the  jury  of  awards  of  this  exposition  has  given  a  gold  medal  to  the  educational 
exhibit'of  Porto  Rico.     This  jury  was  composed  of  experts,  and  the  pronouncement 
of  their  verdict  \i\)on  our  exhibit  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  appreciation. 

This  award  should  give  great  encouragement  to  the  teachers  and  sc^hool  children 
throughout  Porto  Rico,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  make  the  fact  known  to  all  of 
them.     *    *    * 

Please  accept  the  expression  of  my  l^est  wishes  and  highest  reganls,  and  l)elieve  me, 
Very  smcerely,  yours, 

George  \V.  Fihhback. 
Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

CommMoner  of  Education^  Sun  Juan,  P.  A*. 

THE   MOST  IMPERATIVE    EDUCATIONAL   NEEDS  OF    PORTO   RICO. 

In  the  brief  survey  given  above  only  the  more  essential  features  of 
the  school  work  in  Poi*to  Rico  have  been  touched  upon.  From  these, 
however,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  many  signs  of  progress.  The 
work  is  going  forward  and  producing  results  which  those  who  observe 
it  at  close  range  have  scarcely  dared  to  expect.  The  general  result  is 
a  tribute  to  the  efficacy  of  the  American  free  public  school,  and  it  is  no 
less  a  tribute  to  the  intelligence  and  the  noble  aspirations  of  the  Porto 
Kican  people.  The  results  can  not  be  measured  as  readily  as  those  of 
improved  work  in  sanitation,  where  the  number  of  deaths  in  a  given 
j'^ear  show  a  gratifving  decrease,  but  the  results  of  improved  education 
are  cumulative  and  their  best  fruits  are  harvested  a  generation  after 
the  seed  is  sown  and  usually  when  the  sower  is  forgotten.  We  are 
working  out,  in  Porto  Rico,  new  educational  experiments;  but  the 
work  of  primary  and  elementary  education,  as  already  established 
here,  has  been  put  on  the  foundation  of  the  traditions  of  the  best 
American  schools,  and  is  no  experiment.  It  is  worthy  of  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  the  community  and  it  is  bound  to  be,  as  time  goes  ou^ 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  extension  oi  Am^T\vi«L\v  \)\\\vvA>^'t^  <^^ 
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government,  ideals  of  conduct  and  life,  knowledge,  and  attainment  in 
culture  and  service.  With  all  that  is  encouraging  I  should  feel  that 
1  had  failed  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty  if  I  did  not  point  out, 
as  clearly"  as  I  am  able,  the  imperative  needs  of  our  schools.  I  shall 
do  this  in  the  full  realization  of  the  impossibility  of  meeting  these 
needs  at  the  present  time,  but  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  people  of 
the  Unit^^d  States  will  do  their  duty  Iw  the  new  ward  of  the  nation. 
The  great  American  public,  which  follows  with  so  much  interest  and 
solicitude  the  work  of  the  United  States  in  Porto  Rico,  should  realize 
that  there  is  a  value  in  keeping  the  needs  of  our  schools  permanently 
and  constantly  in  mind  until  such  time  as  we  are  able  to  fully  meet 
their  demands. 

First  of  all  we  need  more  schools.  We  have  60,000  children  now 
enrolled  in  school.  There  nmst  be  at  least  350,000  children  of  school 
age  in  the  island  at  the  present  time.  Of  these  possibly  50,000  would 
be  inevitably  depnved  by  good  reasons  from  availing  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  the  public  school.  We  probablv  have,  however,  at 
least  300,000  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  and  of  these  we  have 
at  present  onl}^  one-fifth  enrolled.  Nearly  all  of  our  schools  have 
long  waiting  lists  containing  the  names  of  those  being  urged  b}-  anx- 
ious jDa  rents  for  a  place  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurs.  Two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  children  out  of  school  who  should  be  in  school  is  a 
serious  problem  and  should  weigh  heavily  upon  the  public  conscience. 
To  furnish  school  equipment  for  all  of  these  children  would  reuuire 
an  expenditure  })y  this  department  of  nearly  $3,000,000  annually,  a 
sum  exceeding  the  total  revenues  of  the  island  by  50  per  cent.  Even 
if  that  sum  were  available  it  would  require  the  expenditure  by  local 
authorities  of  sums  far  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  now  paid  for 
taxes  in  the  several  towns  and  municipalities.  We  increased  fast  year 
the  budget  of  the  department  of  education  by  $32,000,  making*  the 
present  budget  about  $532,000.  This  budget  should  be  increased  next 
year  to  $750,000  as  a  minimum.  The  resources  of  the  island  will 
probably  allow  of  such  increase,  if  the  legislature  deems  it  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  make  it.  This  will  mean  a  very  small  step  toward 
the  three  million,  but  it  will  be  a  step  with  which  the  local  conMuuni- 
ties  can  keep  pace,  and  will  mean  subsUintial  progress  in  the  right 
direction.  This  is  probably  all  that  the  insular  legislature  can  do. 
It  will  then  have  dealt  more  generously  with  its  public  schools,  in 
proportion  to  its  abilitv,  than  probably  anv  other  community  under 
the  American  flag.  Where  any  additional  fielp  is  to  come  from  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  in  addition  to  all  that  the.  Legislature 
can  do  we  should  have  next  year  at  least  100  additional  American 
teachers,  and  that  all  of  these,  together  with  the  American  teachei*s 
now  here,  should  be  paid  a  minimum  salary  averaging $()00,  the  increase 
to  be  an  ott'set  for  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  States 
which  was  formerlv  furnished  bv  the  government.  For  this  item  we 
need  $70,000. 

Second.  For  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  three  industrial  schools 
we  need,  in  addition  to  what  the  insular  government  has  provided, 
and  can  provide,  the  sum  of  $100,000. 

Third.  We  need  immediately  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  depart- 
ment in  the  Insular  Normal  School,  the  equipment  of  which  for  the 
first  vear  would  cost  $50,000. 
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Fourth.  We  should  have,  as  soon  as  possible,  at  least  100  new  rural 
and  agricultural  school  buildings  with  equipment,  to  be  located  in  the 
most  needy  and  backward  parts  of  the  island.  This  item  would  cost 
$200,000. 

Fifth.  We  need  for  our  new  graded  schools  in  towns  and  cities 
immediatel}'  at  least  20,000  new  school  desks  and  other  school  appli- 
ances and  apparatus,  which  would  cost  about  ^75,000. 

These  items  alone,  to  which  man}^  other  almost  equally  imperative 
needs  could  readil}'  be  added,  aggregate  a  sum  of  $495,000. 

More  important,  and  even  more  imperative  than  money,  is  our  need 
for  earnest,  devoted,  and  thoroughlv  trained  American  teachers  and 
educators  who  will  come  here  from  no  sellish  or  mercenary  motives,  but 
in  the  true  missionary  spirit,  as  friends  of  the  Porto  Rican  teacher, 
not  as  dictators  or  faSdists  who  come  to  impose  their  ideas  on  the  peo- 
ple, but  rather  as  coworkers  with  the  Porto  Ricans,  read}-  to  study  a 
new  problem  and  to  help  to  enlist  and  train  the  best  young  lives  in 
Porto  Rico  for  educational  and  public  service. 

The  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  generous 
in  all  its  dealings  with  Porto  Rico,  and  more  than  just,  but  a  wise  and 
farseeing  statesmanship  will  point  out  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  colonization  carried  forward  by  the  armies  of  war  is  vastly 
more  costly  than  that  carried  forward  by  the  armies  of  peace,  whose 
outposts  and  garrisons  are  the  public  schools  of  the  advancing  nation. 
Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  one  year,  or  even  that  sum  for  a  series 
of  years,  would  notsuppoi-ta  verv  extensive  military  campaign.  But 
that  sum  spent  on  education  would  work  such  a  change  in  Porto  Rico 
as  to  put  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  the  ultimate  and  splendid 
success  of  the  ingrafting  of  American  institutions  in  Spanish-America* 


I  .i 


APPENDIX. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  DISBURSING  OFFICER. 

Department  op  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

S(in  JuaUy  October  31,  1902. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of 
the  department's  finances  coverinj?  the  fiscal  year  1901-2: 

By  act  of  the  legislature  of  Porto  Rico,  approved  by  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico, 
January  31,  1901,  there  was  appropriated  the  sum  of  $501,000  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools,  and  by  an  act  approved  March  1,  1902,  an  additional  $4,000— 
$505,000  in  all. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March  1,  1902,  provides  that  "  The  commis- 
sioner of  education  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish,  construct,  equip,  and  maintain, 
with  any  funds  allotteil  or  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  department  of  education 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  not  required  for  other  purposes,  at  least  three  industrial  schools.** 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  under  the  alx)ve-mentioned  appro- 
priations bv  items,  and  the  unexpended  balance  transferred  to  a  fund  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  schools: 

Office  commissioner  of  education: 

Salaries $20,145.71 

Contingent  expenses 3, 707. 02 

Text-books  and  school  supplies: 

Purchases 38,272.69 

Transportation 1,  771. 59 

Common  schools: 

Salaries 320,316.75 

Contingent  expenses 28, 885. 82 

English  supervisors: 

Salaries 19,949.52 

Contingent  expenses 3, 858. 55 

Teachers'  institutes: 

Salaries 3,068.00 

Contingent  expenses 602. 35 

San  Juan  high  and  elementarv  school: 

Salaries .' 10,980.00 

Contingent  expenses 1, 071.  70 

Normal  school: 

Salaries 7,963.71 

Contingent  expenses 2,  732. 25 

Library  and  museum,  department  of  education 420. 43 

Extraordinary  expenditures,  department  of  education 732. 58 

Total  expenditures 4<)4,478.67 

Transferred  to  fund  for  establishment  of  industrial  schools 40, 521. 33 

Total 505,000.00 

On  January  2,  1901,  there  was  transferred  from  the  general  allotment  from  reve- 
nues collected  on  importations  from  Porto  Rico,  act  of  Congress,  March  24, 1900,  the 
sum  of  $200,000  to  a  fund  denominated  '*  School  extension  in  Porto  Rico,"  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  education  for  the  erection  of 
school  buildings.    This  fund  was  subsequently  increased  \tv  t\\Q  ??ww\  <A  \V^  ^'^^  >2r3 
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transfers  from  the  same  source,  approved  by  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  thus  making 
a  total  credit  to  the  appropriation  of  $337,000.  The  following  statement  shows  receipts 
And  expenditures  on  account  of  *' School  extension  in  Porto  Rico"  (including  insu- 
lar normal  school)  from  January  1,  1901,  to  July  1,  1902: 

RECEIPTS. 

January  2,  1901 $200,000.00 

July  23,  1901 3,500.00 

August?,  1901 31,500.00 

November  16,  1901 $15,000.00 

November  16,  1901 2,000.00 

17,000.00 

May  5,  1902 85,000.00 


Total 337,000.00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Erection  of  buildings  (contracts)^ 192,  783. 57 

Contingent  expenses  (salaries  of  architect,  draftsman,  and  inspectors, 

traveling,  attornev  fees,  fire  insurance,  etc. ) 16, 372. 24 

Unexpended  balance  July  1,  1902 127,844.19 


Total 337,000.00 

Under  Spanish  control  of  Porto  Rico  a  fixed  percentage  of  teachers*  salaries  was 
deducted  and  set  aside  as  a  pension  fund  for  the  benefit  of  aged  and  indigent  teachers. 
Under  this  compulsory  system  of  assessments  the  fund  had  grown  to  considerable 
size,  but  when  the  island  was  formally  taken  over  by  the  Unite<i  States  Government 
in  October,  1898,  a  small  balance  only  was  found  on  hand.  Approximately  35,000 
pesos  belonging  to  the  teachers  of  Porto  Rico  was  taken  to  Spain  by  Governor-General 
Mat^.ias.  The  a.«sessmente  were  collected  by  the  various  municipalities  of  the  island, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  United  States  occupation  there  was  owing  from  municipalities 
in  Porto  Rico  to  the  teachers'  pension  fund  a  sum  approximating  $33,000,  in  addition 
to  the  sum  taken  to  Spain,  as  above  stateil.  Since  that  time,  however,  about  one- 
third  of  this  sum  has  been  paid  in,  leaving  about  $21,000  still  due  and  unpaid.  Steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  collect  this  sum  from  the  municipalities,  and  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  will  be  realized.  The  pension  fund  has  no 
regular  income  now,  and  it  appears  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  it  will  be 
exhausted.  The  following  brief  statement  shotvs  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
since  the  beginning  of  United  States  control  in  Porto  Rico: 

Balance  on  band  October  18,1898 $1,610.09 

Collected  from  inunicipaHties  from  October  18,  1898,  to  July  1,  1902 11,  741.11 

Total : 13,351.20 


Paid  to  pensioners,  on  approval  of  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  from  Octo- 
ber 18,  1898,  to  Julv  1,  1902 11,469.12 

Available  balance  July  1,  1902 1,882.08 


Total 13,351.20 

By  act  of  the  legislature  of  Porto  Rico  approved  January  30,  1901,  the  sum  of 
$15,000  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  annual  expenses  of  45  Porto  Rican  young  men 
and  women  sent  to  the  Uniteci  States  to  be  educated.  This  sum  was  disbursed  in 
equal  monthly  installments. 

By  act  of  the  legislature  approved  Januarv  31, 1901,  the  sum  of  $2,420  was  appro- 
priate<l  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  public  library  in  San  Juan. 

By  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March  1,  190*2,  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage,  the  sum  of  $3,000  was  appropriated  to  establish  schools  for  trained  nurses. 
By  reason  of  the  short  time  between  the  passage  of  the  law  and  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  a  small  part  only  of  the  appro])riation  was  expended.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  under  the  last  three  named  appropriations: 

a  Of  the  $209,155.81  expended  on  account  of  this  appropriation,  $17,865.79  was  dis- 
bursed in  the  fiscal  year  1900-1901  and  $191,290.02  in  the  fiscal  year  1901-2. 
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Appropriated  for  the  education  of  Porto  Rican  young  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States  for  fiscal  year  1901-2 $15,000.00 

Appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  San  Juan  Free  Library,  fiscal  vear 

1901-2 :...       2,420.00 

Appropriation  for  schools  for  trained  nurses  from  March  1,  1902,  to  June 
30.  1903 3,000.00 

Total 20,420.00 

Paid  to  Porto  Rican  students  in  the  Unite<l  States  as  provided  by  law. . .  15, 000. 00 

Disbursements  on  account  of  San  Juan  Fret^  Library: 

Salaries 1,080.00 

Purchase  books,  publications,  etc 1, 035. 99 

Contingent  expenses 20. 50 

Unexi^ended  balance  in  treasury 283. 52 

Disbursements  on  account  of  schools  for  trained  nurses 70. 93 

Available  balance  July  1,1902 2,929.07 

Total 20,420.00 

All  accounts  have  l^een  audited  and  settled.     All  claims  against  the  department  of 
education  for  the  fiscal  year  190 1-2  have  been  paid. 

Very  respectfully,  F.  F.  Bernard, 

Dii^buraing  Officer. 
Hon.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay, 

Commmioner  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico. 


STATISTICAL  REPORT  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  FROM  OCTOBER,  1901, 

TO  JUNE,  1902. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  September  1,  1902. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  on  school  attendance  and 
other  matters  as  i)er  accompanying  tables  for  the  school  year  ending  June,  11H)2. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Cony  Sturgis, 
SUitidical  Clerk. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Table  1. — Summary  of  school  statistics  for  the  entire  ishmdfor  the  nine  school  months  of 
the  year  beginning  Septemfjer  30,  1901,  and  ending  June  20,  1902  (exclusive  of  highj 
normal,  and  special  scliools). 


Total  number  of  schools  open: 

BO>T«' 

Girls' 

Mixed 

Total 

Total  number  of  Hchools  in  charge  of— 

Principal  teachers 

Oradea  teachers 

Rural  teachers 

Agricultural  teachers 

Total 

Total  number  of  buildings  in  use  for 
schools: 

Town , 

Rural 

TotAl 


October. 

November. 

December. 

98 
47 
7a5 

Januar>'. 

84 
42 

February. 

74 

81 
625 

103 

19 

679 

81 
40 
752 

780 

831 

850 

8<J0  '               876 

•24 

310 

437 

9 

465 
12 

29 
337 
472 

12 

29  1                 29 
341  ,               345 
478                  490 

12  i                 12 

780 

831 

8.W 

800                 876 

120 
438 

123 
465 

125 
473 

125 
482 

129 

487 

568 

688 

598 

607 

616 
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Table  1. — Snmmari/  of  school  8t*ttMcs  for  the  entire  ularul  for  the  nine  scliool  months  of 
the  [fear  iMfjinnlng  Septenilter  SO,  1901,  and  ending  June  ^(?,  190;^,  ^<c.— Continued. 


Total  number  of   American  and    Forto 
Rioiin  teachers  emnloved: 
White- 
Males 

Females 

Colored- 
Males 

Fema'es 


Total . 


Total  number  of  Ameri<'an  te-iiehers  em- 
ployeil : 

Males 

Females , 


Total  . 


Total  numberof  pupils  enrolled  as  attend- 
Inarat  end  of  month: 
White- 
Males 

Females 

Colored- 
Males 

Fenuiles 


Total  . 


Total  number  of  i)Upils  enrolled  from  Ih?- 
KinniuK'  «»f  s«"h(M)l  vear  up  to  the  end  of 
the  month  (ex<-lu()infr  duplicates  or  re- 
ennillnu'Ut^): 
Whitr— 

M  ales 

Females 

Colored- 
Males 

Females 


Total  . 


Avera^k'e  enrollment  perschool  during  the 
month 


Average  t(»t^il  attendance  perschool  dur- 
ing tile  month 


Average  daily  attendance  perschiK)l  dur- 
ing the  month. 


I 
October,   j  November. 


514  I 
254 


S2  ' 


14,240  ; 
8.321  I 


5.977  I 
3,761 


:r2.302  j 


14.951  I 
8,5,'J9 


(i.233 
3.922  ' 


3;?.2S5 


599. 7 
32. 7 


544 
275 


16,032 
9,281 


6,669 
4.2a5 


36. 187 


DecemlH»r. 


554 

285 


905 


January. 


.554 
•291 


916 


971 


98 


17. -228 
10.01)6 


6,881 
1, 402 


17,7:i4 
10.423 


6,976 
4,497 


38,517 


17.086 
9. 952 


7,376 
4.617 


39,o;n 


43.49 

(V46. 61 

32.81 

19.4 
76. 22 

3..S 


18.fi.s6 
11,123 

7.939 
5,072 


43.020 


•20, 517 
12,275 

8.552 
5, 517 


Febmarj-, 


5(^ 
•297 


46.861 


Averau'**  numJ>crof  <lays  each  scIkkjI  kept 

during  the  month..'. i  19.29  : 

Per  cent  of  att«Mi<!anee  during  the  month. I  78.37 

Per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  | 

island  enrolled  ps  atten<ling  at  the  end  I 

of  th«-  month [  3.4 

Per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  j  ' 

islan«l  enrolled  from  thtr  beginning  of 

the  year  tj»  the  end  of  the  month 3.5  4. 'J 

Cost  of  the  si'hools  of  the  island  to  the  ' 

munieiimlities  for  the  month $15,113.69     S13.676.2:>  ' 

Average  aire  of  pupiN  enrolled  a*<  attend- 

ing '  9. 69  9. 76  I 


Total  nnmh«'r  of  scho(»l>  open: 

Bovs 

(iirls 

Mixed 


44.48 

r)82. 82 

36.26 

18.72 
81.34 

4.1 

4.6 
813,302.;<0 
9.71 


45.07  , 

612.67  I 

32.96  j 

18.58  ' 
73. :«  I 


5.04 


40 


934 


37 


18,675 
11,066 


7.U64 
4.«>57 


41.462 


13.474 


9,119 
5,884 


50. 7W 


39.56 


19.50 


4.42 
5.44 


$11,876.03  I  $12, 642. -21 

9.74'i  9.73 


Total 

Total  nuiiib<T  «►!  >'<'hools  in  charge  of— 

Primipal  teachers 

(imdecl  teacherx 

Rural  teacher^ 

Agricultural  teachers 


Total  . 


Marrh. 

1 

April.      1 

May. 

June. 

Avera^. 

73 

! 
73  , 

73 

71 

SI 

liO 

3:J  1 

34 

29 

4S 

n  / 

774 

775 

774 

733 

880 

8.S0 

882 

874 

857 

2<» 

1 
29 

30 

•29 

•S 

:^)2 

3:>1  i 

:i52 

351 

341 

4H7 

489 

4X9 

482 

477 

12 

11  1 

11 

12 

11 

RS() 

880  , 

SV2 

874 

as7 
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Ta.ble  1. — Summary  of  school  statistics  for  (he  entire  island  for  the  nine  school  months  of 
the  year  beginning  September  30 ^  1901  ^  and  ending  June  20,  1902 ,  e/c— ('ontinued. 


March.     1 

April.      , 

126 

488  1 

May. 

125 
490 

June. 

1 

Total. 

Total   number  of   buildin>fs   in  iwe   for 
Si'hools: 

Town 

Rural 

1 

1-25  i 
4H5  , 

i 

125 

486, 

124 
477 

Total 

610 

614 

615  , 

611 

601 

Total  numljer  of  American   and   Porto 
Rican  teachers  employe<1: 
White— 

Male.*^ 

1 
565 
300 

563  i 
29»  ' 

562 
299  ' 

556 
296 

553 

Femalesi 

288 

Colored- 
Males 

Females . 


40 


40  j 
31 


41 
31 


40  1 
31  I 


Total 

938  i 

933  ' 

933 

923  ' 

911 

Total  number  of  American  teachers  em- 
ployed: 
Males 

31  1 
71  ' 

1 

30  j 
69  ' 

30  1 
69 

1 

301 
67  ' 

32 

Females 

64 

Total . 


102 


97 


Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  as  attend- 1 
ins:  at  end  of  month; 
White- 


Males.... 
Females . 
("olored— 

Males 

Females . 

Total . . 


Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  from  be- 
ginning of  school  year  up  to  the  end  of 
the  month  (excluding  duplicatenor  re- 
enrollments): 
White- 
Males 

Females 

Colored — 

Males 

Females 


Total. 


Average  enrollment  per  school  during  the 
month. 


Average  total  attendance  per  school  dur- 
ing the  month. 


18,875  I 
11,;<68 

7,190  I 
4,754  ' 


18,833  I 
11.436  ' 


7,112  I 
4,798 


18,837 
11,364 


7.055 
4,829  I 


18,385 
11,105 

6,810  I 
4,693  ' 


42,085 


40,993  I 


•23,453  I 
14,466  ' 


9,628  I 
6,263  ' 


24,440  , 
15,264  1 

10,004  , 
6,614  ! 


25,231  , 
15,859  1 

10,303  I 
6.854 


25,590 
16,130 


10,439  i 
6,937  I 


53.810  I 


56,322  I 


58,247  ! 


59,096  ' 


47.44 

790.76  I 

40.39  I 


47.51 
756.19 
38.60 


Average  daily  attendance  per  school  dur- 
ing the  month 

Average  number  of  days  each  school  kept 

during  the  month 19. 56  I 

Per  cent  of  attendance  during  the  month .  84. 45  I 

Per  cent  of  the  total  iK)pulation  of  the  j 

island  enrolled  as  attending  at  the  end 

of  the  month 

Per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 

island  enrolled  from  the  beginning  of  '  | 

the  year  to  the  end  of  the  month I  5. 79  i 

Cost  of  the  schools  of  the  island  to  the 

municipalities  for  the  month '  $13, 318. 06  |  n2. 717. 52 

Average  age  of  pupils  enrolled  as  attend-  I 

ing I  9.75;  9.74 


4.49  I 


19.48 
81.16 


4.49  ! 


6.04 


I 
47.25 

760.27  ' 

38.49  \ 

19.74 

81.18 


I 


46.45  I 
662.70 


35.47 


18.59  I 
75.67  , 


4.36  I 


6.20 

6.36 

$12,436.26 

$13.1*27.39 

9.73 

9.71 

17,649 
10.486 


6,859 
4. 510 


39,n04 


45.53 

698.61 

36.36 

19.21 
79.71 

4.19 


(«) 


9.75 


a  Total  cost  of  schools  to  the  municipalities  for  the  year,  $118,209.69. 

11661—02 i 
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Table  3. — PercenXage  of  attendance. 


District. 


1.  San  Juan 

2.  RioPiedras 

3.  Fajardo 

4.  Humac^ao 

5.  CafinuiK 

6.  Guayaiua 

7.  Coanio 

«.  Ponce 

9.  Yanco 

10.  San  German... 

11.  Mayaguez 

12.  Ag^adllla 

13.  Camuy 

14.  Arecibo 

15.  Manati 

16.  Bayamon 

Average    tor 
island 


1902. 


84.46 
77.18  i 
77.78 
82.68 
75.62 
75.85 
81.53 
79. 79 
81.28 
79 

80.53 
76.02  I 
70.35  ' 
75.60 
79.93  I 
79.50  I 


Nov.   :    Dec.        Jan.       Feb. 


Mar. 


83.56 
81.99  I 
80.27 
79. 17  ' 
74.01  1 
72.56  , 
78.20  ■ 
79.75  ' 
77.56 
76.72  ! 
76.11 
67.83  I 
75.59 
<)6.63 
71.34  I 
79.37 


85.:^2 
85.37 
82. 71 
78.91 
79.69 
77.03 
84.37 
89.2:^ 
85.% 
81.40 
81.70 
71.77 
81.89 
73.42 
80.42 
82.48 


80.72  I 

77.51 

76.16  I 

73. 8<;  I 

70. 69 

68.46 

77.22 

79.94 

SO.  01 

74.37 

71.10 

»i0.90 

70.26 

64.66 

72.55 

75.55 


84.63 

84.72  ; 

87.01  ' 

81.r>4 

84.84 

79.09 

S7.29 

90.66 

86.58 

82. 71 

82.38 

74.18 

81.01 

81.07  I 

>v4.*25 

83.63 


85.23 

87.28 
87.63 
81.44 
83.75 
77.80 
87.56 
91.68 
8<?.98 
83.99 
86.96 
76.88 
84.99 
81.56 
82.99 
82.90  I 


Apr.   I    May. 


78.16 

82.49  , 

85.69 

77. 37 

81.79 

74.03 

84.41 

87.98 

SI.  60 

82.48 

84.55 

75. 70 

80.59 

76.41  , 

83.51 

81.82 


I  Y«rly 

'  aver- 

June.       age. 


84.40  : 
80.94 

S6.70     ; 

79.01  I 
79.74  I 
73 

80.  .35 
90.77 
81.19 
SI.  33 
82. 49 
74.87 
80.40 
78. 42 
8:^.85 
81.57 


81.07 
79.28 
81.33 
70.39 
70.22 

m.w 

74. 19 

70.40 

70.  .>4 

78.73 

82.23 

73 

7«.93 

76.04 

80.a'> 

SO.  03 


83.05 
81.86 

78.27 
77.89 
73.54 
81.66 
84.46 
81.28 
79.97 
8U.8» 
7-2.35 
78. » 
73.75 
79.91 
80.76 


Table  4. — Summary  of  school  statiMiat  for  the  school  year  f}eginning  September  SO,  1901, 
and  ending  June  -20,  1902,  for  high,  normal,  and  special  schooU, 


Number  of  classes  at  end  of  year 

Average  number  of  clasHes  during  year  for 
each  month 

Average  number  of  teachers  employed 
eacli  month 

Number  of  American  teachers  employed 
during  the  year 

Total  numlxjr  of  different  teachers  em- 
ployed during  the  year   


Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  end  of 
year  as  attending: 
White- 
Males  

Females 

Colored- 
Males  

Females 

Total 


High 

and 

graded 

school 

at  San 

Juan. 


7 
7 

10 
8 

11 


99 
5:3 


18 
11 


181 


Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  year  (exchuiing  duplicates  or  reen- 
rollmcnt): 
White- 
Males  

Females 

Colored- 
Males  

Females 

Total 384 

Average  monthly  enrollment 215.11 

Average  enrollment  per  class  during  year.  ;?0. 72 
Average  total  attendance  each  month  per  , 

class 667. 57 

Average  dail  v  attendance  per  class  during 

ycAr 27. 89 

Number  of  days  .sch(M)ls  kept  during  year. .  177 
Average  number  of  days  each  class  kept 

per  month 19.  (i5 

Per  cent  of  attendance  during  year |  95. 75 


Normal  ^"^^J^' 

s<;hot^l  „i5?"  , 

at  Rio  ^""^^^ 

Piedras.  p^e. 


42 
49 


Kinder-  I 
gartens  ' 
in  San  • 
Juan.andi 
special  i 
schools  I 
inCule-  I 
bra. 


61 
114 


24 
52 


251 


Night 

8ChCK>ls. 


I 


16.44 
18,11 
5 
34 


54 


25 

18 


454 
108 


4-25 
90 


157 


1,077 


TotaK 


29 
66 


716 


493 
172 


UTW 


215 

40 

1 

101 

i 

118 

605 

1,079 

107 

52 

165 

115 

152 

581 

44 

1 

'        57 

1        72 

652 

826 

18 

7 

'        73 

46 

137 

281 

2,767 


aAs&U  the  night  schools  were  not  opened  at  beginning  of  school  year  it  is  not  proper  to  combine 
the  averages  tor  night  schools  with  those  lot  the  ovhei  «v^<iV».V  wihoola. 
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Table  5. — Xumber  of  school  buildings  in  each  municipalitif  during  the  school  years 

1900-1001  and  1901-^. 


Municipality. 


Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  whools. 


1900-1901. 


1901-2. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
82. 
33. 
84. 
85. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


Adjanta« :.. 

Aguada  

Aguadilla 

AaruaflBuena-s... 

Aibonlto 

Anasco 

Arecibo 

BarroH 

Bayamon 

CahoRojo 

Cagua8 

Camuy 

Carolina 

Cnyey  

Cialc*: 

Coamo 

Comerio , 

Fajardo 

Ouayama 

Humacao 

Isabela 

Jiiana  Diaz 

I^jafl 

Lares , 

Las  Marias 

Manati 

Maricao 

Mayaguez 

Morovis 

Na«ruabo 

I'aUllas 

Ponce , 

Rio  Grande 

Rio  Pied  ras 

Sabana  Grande. 

San  German 

San  Juan 

San  Lorenzo — 
San  Sebastian . . 

Santa  Inabel 

Toa  AJta 

Utiiado , 

Vega  Baja 

Vieques 

Yabucoa  

Vauco 


Total. 


T(>wn.    Rural.    Total.    Town.    Rural.  I  Total. 


San  Juan  High  School. 
Normal  School 


120 


3  ! 
5 

13  i 
3 

5  ' 

7 

10  , 
16  I 
22  ! 

7 
13 
16 

9  ! 
10 

4  ' 
9 
4 
6 
7 

7  I 
9 
6 
3 


9 

1 

19 : 

5 

^  I 

32  I 
13  i 

ji 

4 

3  I 
7 
10 


6  ' 
10  , 


6l 

6  ; 

16  ' 

4  I 

"I 

12 
18 
28 
9  I 

17  I 
22 
12  j 

'i' 

12 

6  : 
14  i 
13 

8 
11  , 

11  ■ 

7 
10 

2 
23 

6 

5 

7 
42 
16 

9 

6 
10 

6 
12 

8 

4 
10 
14 
13 


387  I 


5 

6 
15 

3 

7 

9 
22 
18 
32 
10 
14 
18 
13 
12 
11 
13 

8 

8 
11 

8 
10 
10 

7 

9 

5 
10 

3 
20 

6 

5 

6 
31 
15 

6  . 

7 
10 

1  : 
11  , 

3  ' 
17 
11 

9  i 

6 

6 
11 


7 
7 

18 

4 

8 

14 

25 

22 

39 

11 

18 

23 

16 

14 

12 

17 

9 

15 

16 

12 

11 

12 

8 

12 

6 

12 

4 

24 

7 

7 

7 

41 

18 

8 

9 

12 

6 

13 

11 

4 

20 

14 

12 

7 

8 

13 


Table  6. — Population,  number  of  schools,  supirrisors,  and  mperrisors^  districts,  1902-3. 


Dlnrict. 


Supervisor. 


1.  San  Juan L.R.Sawyer 


2.  Carolina Alfred  S.  Northnip. 


3.  Fajardo |  Jos6  L.  Fajardo  . 

I 


Municipiility. 


-I- 


I  Population  I  Number 
(census  of  I        of 
1H99).        schools. 


San  Juan 

Rio  IMcdras. 

Carolina 

Rio  Grande. 

Fajardo 

Vieques 

Naguabo  


32,048  1 
13.760 

49 

14 

45,808  1 

63 

17.M8 

24,887  I 

26 

28 

42.535  ; 

54 

16,782  ' 
6,642 
10,873 

21 
13 

11 

^      ^'^.^isr; 

«6> 

= 
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Table  6. — Papulation,  number  of  »ckooU,  superviMr^,  and  mpervisort^  dittricU, 
250^-5— Continued. 


DtitricL 


4.  HiilBMCIUM. 


b.  Cogtui. 


4.   GUAJftlllft. 


T.  AlbonEto. 


0.  Coamo. 


9.  Ponce.. 
10.  Yauco  . 


11.  Saji  Qcrman . 


13.  A^iadilla. 


14.  Caniuy. 


Supertfltfor. 


Qeoige  W.  Uooie. 


EogerLkOonant , 


2.B.WUO0Y 


RnHque  LAntlron. 


S.  W.  fiekmart . 


tluntcllHllt;. 


Hiimactto.w. 
Vabuwift..,., 
San  LnrcniEO, 


AEbcmito  . 
BArrfM . , , . 
Cumerio . . 


i.-VMiUii^ 

Juana  Diaz . . 
'  Santa  Imbel. 


Jean  L.  Ankrom . 
Francifl  Lynch . . . 


Ponce  . 


Yauco 

Kabana  Grande. 
Lajan 


R.  R.  Lutz . 


San  German . 
Cabo  Rojo . . . 
Maricao 


I 
12.  Maya^rnez i  John  McIIowch. 


Mayaiaicz . . 
La8  .\iaria8  . 


Daniel  F.  Kolley . 


Afniadilla 

San  Soljastian  . 
AKUada 


E.  W.  Hutchinson . 


i  Caniuy  . 
iHabcla  . 


l.'S.  Arecibo Frank  8.  Rolwrt^. 


16.  rtuado '  Marion  A.  Ducont. 

I 


17.  Manati ;  Edgar  L.  Hill  . 


Manati . . 
(Males  . . . 
Mon)vi8  . 


18.  Vi'Ka  Baja I  Anrlrt's  KodriK:ue/  Diaz . 


VcRa  Baja . 
Toa  Alta... 


19.  Bayanion O.  M.WikkI. 


Bayamon . 


TotRl   for  the 
whole  inland. 


Pfvpulatloii  NumlKr 
(t^fwu  of  uf 

1M9).        acliooU. 


I         2U.  I'M  I 


^,903 


M^SSO  , 


H,  £4^  i 


43.  eu 


l],miM 


&l,7^ 


lfl,4|4 

23,220 


3^,071 


.1     M8,«ar 


u 


A^UAfl  Buenaii ... 

Cayey  ., -,*.*,*.. 

aH.5ft7 

7,S7T 
21, 9H 

u 
11 

- 

m,fm 

71 

OlIA^nTEIft  n  J.  L  ^  .  .  .    1.1    -  ~  r 

4i 

liailllaji... 

Iff 

19 
U 


mTva 

a 

15,  i«  1 
27.S9B  1 
4.85K  . 

27 
19 
9 

47.  s*  1 
77.146  ^ 

66 

86 

27.119  ! 
IO..V1O 

8.7«9  1 

ao 

17 

12 

'          4«,4<i8  1 

89 

i         20.24(>  : 

16,154 
,           *»,312 

27 
19 
7 

44.712  1 

68 

u 


19,  ^ti 

2a 

70,146 

79 

10»%1 

tz 

1« 
13 

57/i33 

tn 

91 

17 


Arecilio 

Lares , 

3*i.  "J  10 
2P.*v^ 

49 
19 

ft7,7^  1 

m 

rtuftdo 

10. 4M 

IS 

Adjuntas 

LB 

m,ui 

» 

21 

la 

19 


n 


H 


um 
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REPORTS  OF  SUPERVISORS. 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  June  P,  1902. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  as  field  supervisor  of 
the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902: 

The  work  throughout  the  island  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  we  have  achieved  more  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect.  If  you  take  into 
consideration  the  different  education  which  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  had — their 
ways,  habits,  etc. — you  will  find  that  to  implant  a  new  system  is  a  question  of  time, 
lalx)r,  and  perseverance;  therefore,  I  think  that  the  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished is  more  than  satisfactory,  and  I  am  gl^  to  say  our  teachers  and  pupils  have 
begun  to  accustom  themselves  to  our  public  school  system,  which,  undoubtedly,  is 
fer  better  than  the  one  they  had. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  mention  the  increase  in  number  of  schools  and  in  the 
number  of  children  attending  them  to-day.  This  matter  you  know  perfectly  well. 
As  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  whole  16  districts  of  the  island,  I  regret  that 
I  can  not  give  you  a  thorough  report  on  each  of  them,  but  I  beg  to  say  that  the 
districts  that  1  have  visited  I  have  found  in  quite  a  flourishing  condition.  During 
the  year  we  have  had  a  few  little  troubles  that  have  been  settlSi  quietly.  Of  these 
cases  you  have  separate  reports  on  the  office  file  of  the  department. 

Since  April  1,  1  have  had  charge  of  district  No.  1,  as  acting  supervisor,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  William  H.  Armstrong,  resigned.  Although  the  fonner  supervisor 
will  no  doubt  give  vou  a  report  of  the  district  for  the  time  that  he  had  it  under  his 
charge,  I  respectfulfy  submit  to  you  the  following: 

In  taking  charge  of  the  district,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  local  school  board, 
composed  of  verv  good  men,  was  willing  to  assist  the  department  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  acfvancement  of  education.  It  expects  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
schools  for  the  coming  year  by  opening  several  new  grades,  and  making  some  repairs 
to  the  buildings  now  used  for  school  purposes.  The  teachers  .fulfilled  their  duties 
satisfactorily,  and  the  general  work  gives  good  results. 

I  am  also  glad  to  report  that  the  local  Iward  has  met  all  its  financial  obligations, 
and  that  for  the  next  veat  it  will  have  a  budget  of  about  $30,000,  wnth  which  amount 
the  public  schools  of  tKe  district  of  San  Juan  should  be  greatly  improved. 

On  the  7th  day  of  June  English  examinations  were  held  in  this  district.  About 
90  per  cent  of  tHe  teachers  were  examined,  and  although  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
were  weak  in  their  knowledge  of  English,  yet  they  showed  a  very  decideci  interest 
in  acquiring  it,  and  the  department  will  find  that  next  year  these  examinations  will 
give  greater  results. 

All  the  difficulties  mentioned  in  the  last  report  about  the  school  houses,  and  the 
need  of  furniture  and  sanitary  arrangements,  etc.,  will  no  doubt  be  obliterated 
during  the  coming  year,  as  the  finances  of  the  school  board  are  in  a  quite  prosperous 
condition. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Albert  F.  Martinez,  Field  Supervisor. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay, 

CominiMJiioner  of  Education^  San  Juan,  P.  R. 


School  District  No.  1. 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Jxdy  i,  190ill. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  district  of  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

GENERAL  OPPOSITION    ENCOUNTERED. 

Notwithstan<iing  all  the  difficulties  that  have  l)een  met,  as  foreshmlowed  by  the 
remarkable  figures  presented  in  the  United  States  Government  Census  taken  in  1900 
with  reference  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  status  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  there 
h«8  l>een  a  distinct  measure  of  progress  obtained  in  educational  work.  As  a  whole 
the  people  are  coming  to  understand  that  our  purpose  is  \o  uplift  and  improve  them. 
Our  customs,  at  many  points  so  opi>osed  to  their  own,  have  not  always  been  and  are 
not  vet  fully  understood;  and  there  is  a  conservatism  which  can  not  be  expected  to 
yielcl  readily,  the  old  traditions,  to  new  an<l  untried  systems  and  theories. 

To  the  free  education  of  the  common  public  schools,  it  must  be  frankly  a^liiiitted 
that  the  chuR'h  does  not  acconl  it^i  sanctit)n.  While  there  has  not  been  o^.y».  ^y^^v^n- 
eition,  a  distirctly  unfriendly  feeling  has  been  shown,  vjYvo«fe\Tv^\i«cvc,^\vai^\i*^"cv\^^x 
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to  no  small  extent.  Relijrioue  schools  are  popular  among  the  wealthier  claasee,  and 
those  holdinjj  tilo^e  church  affiliations  are  widely  patronized. 

The  methods  of  instniction  in  these  schools  are  far  from  being  modem  except  in 
those  schools  established  under  some  American  system,  where  the  methods  of 
instruction  therein  pursued  are  in  the  main  good,  though  strongly  sectarian. 

In  general  the  Spanish  residents  of  the  island,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are 
located  in  San  Juan,  are  not  friendly  to  our  institutions  in  an  undisguised  and  pro- 
nounced degree.  It  goes  without  saying  that  our  schools  are  not  favored  by  the 
Peninsularites,  and  as  they  are  found  in  such  large  numbers  in  San  Juan,  the  oppo- 
sition met  with  from  this  source  may  be  counted  as  a  considerable  factor. 

Among  the  Porto  Rican  families  there  are  some  whose  children  have  been  or  are 
being  educated  in  American  schools,  and  the  influence  of  these  has  been  friendly 
and  very  helphil  indeed.  Among  them  is  a  strong  and  healthy  school  spirit,  a 
desire  to  have  their  children  learn,  and  to  aspire  to  a  higher  and  more  fruitful  life 
than  they  themselves  have  lived. 

COEDICATION. 

Until  the  present  year  coeducation  has  been  entirely  contrarv  to  the  old  Spanish 
customs;  in  fact  it  was  regarded  as  a  means  to  the  ruination  of  the  people.  To  place 
boys  and  girls  together  in  the  same  room  without  a  guardian  was  an  unpardonable 
crime. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  I  had  determined  if  possible  not  only  to  completely 
reorganize  the  system,  but  to  break  up  this  objectionable  custom  at  oni'e,  regaralessof 
public  sentiment;  and  after  laying  my  plans  before  the  honorable  I'ommit'sioner  of  edu- 
cation. Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  I  pn)ceeded  to  carry  them  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
I  called  a  meeting  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  district,  laid  mv  plans  before 
them,  and  instructed  them  in  the  duties  which  they  were  expectecl  to  perform. 
Courses  of  study  were  laid  out  before  them  to  follow,  rules  of  discipline  were  explainetl 
to  them,  pertaining  not  onlv  to  the  order  and  conduct  of  pupils,  but  the  conduct  of 
teachers  also.  First  of  all  tliey  were  instructed  to  enroll  boys  as  well  a«  girls  in  all 
schools,  and  separate  them  only  in  the  upper  grades. 

The  plan  was  publicly  announced  in  tne  newspapers,  but  objections  at  ono^  arose 
from  all  sides.  It  became  necessary  to  close  my  office  to  all  except  teachers.  Attacks 
were  maile  upon  me  in  every  Spanish  paper.  The  halls  of  the  school  buildings  were 
crowded  daily  with  parents  and  servants  who  went  to  protect  the  innocent  ones 
during  school  hours.  This  was  very  objectionable  at  first  and  greatly  impeded  the 
work  of  the  classes.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  guardians  tnemselves 
might  learn  something  of  our  methods  as  well  as  our  good  intentions,  and  that  they 
might  see  our  eijuipments  so  utterly  strange  to  them,  I  considered  that  little  harm  aii5 
perhaps  some  goon  might  be  the  result  of  permitting  them  te  remain  in  the  schools; 
indeea  a  general  invitation  to  visit  the  schools  was  sent  to  all  parents.  It  required 
but  a  short  time  for  these  parents  to  learn  that  the  American  school  was  a  great 
institution,  where  their  children  could  get  not  only  a  good  free  education,  but  be 
under  good  moral  influences  at  the  same  time.  At  present,  sad  to  relate,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  parents  to  visit  the  schools  at  any  time. 

It  has  now  come  tx)  be  realize<l  that  coeducation  is  indispensable  for  the  future 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  people  of  the  island.  Again,  it 
has  come  to  be  realized  that  such  association  means  a  higher  moral  character  build- 
ing through  bovs,  to  cherish  a  higher  respect  for  girls  whom  they  have  been  hitherto 
taught  to  rate  as  inferior  to  themselves. 

Scholarship  thus  becomes  advanced  through  the  healthy  competition  which  leads 
a  boy  to  keenlv  dislike  being  outdone  by  a  girl.  That  this  means  much  in  the  social 
aspect  of  the  future  is  already  seen  in  the  tendency  toward  the  breaking  down  of 
old  customs,  which  did  not  i>ermit  a  woman  to  go  unatte'udeii  anywhere,  and  forced 
teiichers  f(>rmally  calling  on  the  supervisor  to  do  so  in  company  with  a  greater  or 
less  nuinlK^r  of  comj)anions,  but  who  on  business  errands  now  in  nearly  every 
instance  exercise  independence  and  visit  the  office  unaccompanied. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline  in  the  schools  and  in  the  homes  of  Porto  Rican  children  was  not  known 
until  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  In  most  of  the  homes  good  discipline  is  still 
unknown,  but  in  the  schoolroom  at  least  good  discipline  and  promptness  has  been 
better  learned  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  maintaining  effective  discipline  in  the  schools  of 
Porto  Rico  can  not  he  properly  appreciated  by  those  not  familiar  with  the  peculiar 
and  unusual  conditions  which  obtam  in  a  couiitrv  where  the  benefits  of  education  of 
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any  sort  have  hitherto  been  always  denied  to  the  masses,  and  a  life  of  domestic 
cruelty  attended  by  the  most  primitive  customs  has  so  dwarfed  and  stunted  the 
character  of  the  common  people  as  to  leave  them  destitute  of  the  finer  and  more 
polished  graces  of  civilized  existence. 

In  the  rural  district**  of  the  island,  however,  I  have  observed  that  better  results  in 
this  way  liave  been  made  and  much  more  easily  and  definitely  reached  than  in  the 
city,  as  in  the  former  there  are  fewer  diversions  to  absorb  the  youthful  minds  and  • 
withdraw  their  attention  from  their  work,  and  where,  in  fact,  the  school  has  at  once 
become  the  chief  center  of  thouj^ht  and  action  and  opened  to  dull  and  remote  little 
communities  a  welcome  source  of  interest  and  amusement. 

The  symuathy  of  parents,  while  in  the  main  with  the  purpose  of  the  schools,  so 
far  as  is  understood,  is  not  actively  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  teachers,  and  the  senti- 
ment has  often  been  antagonistic  to  the  details  of  our  organic  work  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  discipline. 

Here  as  also  in  the  evil  influences  which  flow  from  the  association  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  children  not  in  the  schools — children  of  prostitute  parents — an  ai««ociatioii 
unavoidable  in  the  crowded  tenement-life  district  of  San  Juan,  we  have  encountered 
a  most  serious  obstacle  to  material  progress. 

POLITICAL   INFLLENX'ES. 

Factional  political  differences  which  attain  to  such  bitterness  among  all  the  Latin 
race^  are  far  from  exceptional  here,  and  greatlv  interfere  in  many  ways  with  the 
administration  of  good  government  in  the  schools.  In  fact  the  baneful  effect  of  this 
can'  not  be  too  much  emphasized.  The  height  to  which  passion  here  becomes 
inflame<l,  especially  during  election  campaigns,  is  inconceivable  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish- 
American  countries. 

In  the  United  States,  neighbors,  business  partners,  and  even  brothers,  may  be 
identified  with  different  party  organizations  without  loss  of  mutual  respect  or  regard^ 
but  here  to  be  opposed  in  political  faith  means  not  alone  discord,  but  too  often  deep 
and  abiding  enmity. 

This  fatal  animosity  enters  into  all  the  relations  of  life,  cankers  social  intercourse^ 
and  penetrates  the  home.  The  schools  can  not  and  do  not  escape,  and  the  evil 
influence  does  much  to  counteract  and  destroy  the  effect  of  more  (jonscientious  work. 

A  further  evil  is  found  in  the  intimacy  which  often  exists  between  teacher  and 
parent  of  the  pupil,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render  the  former  averse  to  the  enforc- 
ing of  effective  control  through  the  imposition  of  proper  punishment. 

Of  course  most  of  the  native  instructors  have  as  yet  but  misty  ideas  of  goo<l  disci- 
pline, as  they  are  in  quite  too  frequent  instances  iiiore  or  less  unqualifiecl  for  their 
work  in  other  ways. 

A  large  measure  of  our  past  troubles  has  been  and  is  still  due  to  the  causes  thus 
briefly  outlined,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  lx?lieve  that  matters  are  improving,  as 
before  remarked,  and  to  hope  that  in  time,  as  better  public  sentiment  and  general 
knowledge  grows,  that  these  obstructions  will  be  largely  eliminated. 

REFORMATORY   SCHOOLS   NEEDED. 

It  is  unfortunate,  in  my  opinion,  that  laws  have  not  been  enacted  providing  for 
compulsory  education,  for  establishing  reformatory  schools  where  refractory  pupils 
could  be  sent,  and  for  providing  for  reasonable  exercise  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  schools. 

Only  one  section  of  the  school  laws  touches  on  the  relations  of  teachers  and  pupils 
under  a  general  clause  which  provides  that  teachers  shall  treat  pupils  in  a  humane 
manner,  which  is  as  follows: 

**  Section  25.  Tea<^hers  in  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico  shall  at  all  tin\es  treat 
their  pupils  humanely  and  kindly,  and  the  connnissioner  of  education  shall  provide 
such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  discipline  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  as  to 
enforce  the  spirit  of  this  act." 

No  right-minded  person  can  desire  to  do  otherwise  than  obey  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
This  law,  however,  allows  no  protection  or  power  whatever  to  the  teacher,  and  as  a 
result  the  teachers  or  respectable  pupils  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  street  ruffian,  who 
attends  school  knowing  that  he  will  not  receive  corporal  punishment  for  any  of  his 
misdemeanors.  The  punishment  imposed  upon  him  will  at  most  be  expulsion  from 
the  school. 

The  maintenance  of  good  discipline  is  imiK)ssible  if  the  teacher  be  not  aUo^'^v.V\K> 
administer  a  merited  castigation  within  reasonable  \yowi\Aa,  >n\v^t^  «^^  olCvv^x  vcNfe-axs^ 
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have  failed.  The  ordinary  Spanish  methods  of  enforcing  order  by  placing  refractory 
pupils  into  a  room  without  liffht  or  ventilation  for  several  hours,  by  causing  them  to 
crawl  under  the  teacher's  desk,  or  to  kneel  upon  the  floor,  or  to  hold  slates  in  each 
hand  at  arm's  length  for  a  stated  time,  have  in  nearly  every  ca*ie  been  found  an 
entirelv  inadequate  means  of  enforcing  good  discipline.  In  some  cases  teachers  have 
secured  written  nermiaeion  from  parents  to  punish  incorrigible  children,  by  slapping 
their  hands  with  a  light  ruler  or  rod,  and  when  this  has  oeen  done  the  effect  upon 
them  and  most  of  the  witnesses  of  the  punishment  has  been  excellent.  The  prat^tice 
of  sending  such  children  home  to  be  returned  by  the  parents,  or  to  play  in  the 
streets,  has  not  ]>een  productive  of  specially  satisfactory  results. 

Referring  again  to  the  attendance  so  bad  in  many  of  the  classes,  I  have  the  honor 
to  refer  you  to  the  general  order  under  202  of  the  school  laws  of  Porto  Rico, 
published  in  both  the  Spanish  and  English  languages,  which  reads  as  follows: 

y  Attendatice  Tiiay  he  mforced, — When  a  pupil  enters  in  a  public  school  in  Porto 
Rico  and  is  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  school,  the  pupil  shall  be  r^rarded  as  a 
member  of  the  school  until  legally  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  The  r^^lar 
and  prompt  attendance  of  such  pupils  shall  be  compulsory,  and  the  alcalde  of  the 
municipality  shall  enforce  attendance,  and  the  police  judge  may  fine  parents  for 
failure  to  have  their  children  regularly  in  school  after  they  are  once  enrolled.*' 

No  attention  whatever  has  been  given  to  this  law.  Pupils  have  been  presented  to 
the  alcalde  and  this  honorable  gentleman  has  been  repeatedly  notified  of  al^^eni-es 
that  have  unnecessarily  occurred  in  the  schools.  Many  requests  have  been  made 
to  enforce  this  law,  but  not  a  single  fine  was  imposed  nor  was  any  action  ever  taken 
by  him. 

The  importance  of  enacting  a  better  and  more  far-reaching  and  effective  system  of 
school  laws  bei^omes  more  and  more  apparent  as  experience  in  our  work  accumulates, 
and  it  may  be  safely  sjiid  that  we  can  not  hope  to  accomplish  much  until  education  is 
made  compulsory  and  there  are  regulations  adopted  and  enforced  governing  the 
conduct  of  children  in  the  streets  and  public  places. 

1  would  respectfully  re<*ommend  the  appointment  of  a  native  truant  oflScer,  whose 
salary  could  be  increased  by  an  additional  percentage  allowed  him  from  fines  imposed 
upon  the  parents  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  above  law.  A  truant  officer  depending 
upon  a  regular  salary  would  at  present  be  of  little  service,  because  political  infiuenire 
would  undoubtedly  be  too  strong  to  guarantee  honest  work. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  obvious  fact  that  good  discipline  can  not  be  hopei 
for  in  schools  presided  over  by  teachers  who  themselves  are  rebellious  against 
authority.  There  have  been  a  few  prominent  instances  of  this  which  have  wrought 
most  serious  results.  One  such  instance  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  the  present 
school  year.  The  principal  of  a  school,  having  absolutely  refuseil  to  carry  on  the 
tuition  of  her  highest  class  in  another  building  when  instructed  to  do  so  by  the 
suwrvisor  with  the  approval  of  the  commissicmer  of  e<lucation,  when  summoned 
before  the  lattiT  she  refused  to  reconsider  her  action,  and  her  imme<iiate  resignation 
wa!<  called  for  and  at^cepted.  The  vacancy  thereby  made  was  filled  by  a  bright  young 
native  woman  who  had  been  e<^lucat€d  in  the  United  States,  where  she  hscd  been  sent 
by  the  first  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico. 

As  has  already  been  said,  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  native 
teachers,  in  both  their  methods  of  teaching  and  their  discipline.  A  few  of  the  more 
progressive  teachers,  mostly  men,  have  done  most  excellent  work  and  are  det»erving  of 
the  greatest  praise.  In  many  instances?  they  have  l)een  handicapi>ed  by  Imng  obliged 
to  coinplt^te  the  unfinished  work  of  some  uniiualified  teacher  who  taught  the  class 
the  year  before.  These  teachers  have  devoted  their  spare  moments  to  the  study  of 
subjects  most  helpful  to  them  in  their  profession,  and  attending  instnictive  lectures. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  many  teachers  to  whom  the  above  does  not 
apply  in  the  least.  Their  motto  is  '*Get  the  niost  ye  can  and  give  the  least  ye  must." 
The  standard  of  scholarship  of  these  teachers  is  ihdee<l  very  low,  and  1  venture  to 
say  that  not  more  than  one  in  every  ten  of  the  teachers  holding  principals'  certifi- 
cates is  capable  of  tea<'hing  a  fifth  grade;  and  what  is  more,  many  of  them  are  less 
<|ualitie<l  to  teach  any  ('lass  than  some  of  the  more  energetic  younger  teachers  hold- 
ing grade  certificates.  This  discouraging  state  of  affairs  is  largelv  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  teachers  takt^  little  or  no  interest  in  their  work.  Thev  desire  the  8alar>' 
with  as  little  work  sl^  possible.  They  study  but  little,  if  any;  and  they  attend  lec- 
tures only  when  it  is  compulsory  for  them  to  do  so.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  they  vis- 
ited either  the  pedagogical  or  the  public  librarv,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
have  i>assed  these  buildings  almost  daily.  In  fact,  I  have  learned  by  incjuiry  that  no 
more  than  five  native  women  t4»achers  of  the  district  have  seen  even  the  inside  of  the 
public  library.  The  native  men  teachers,  or  the  American  teachers,  could  be  found 
in  either  library  almost  any  afternoon  after  school  hours.     Other  causes  have  unfor- 
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tunately  retanleti  the  progress  of  onr  Hchools,  such  so*  lack  in  normal  training  in  our 
native  teachers,  parents*  lack  of  interest  in  the  scihools,  evil  influences  already  men- 
tioned in  the  homed,  politiciil  influences  upon  parents,  teachers,  and  members  of  the 
lo<*al  school  ])oard. 

THE   LOCAL  SCHOOL   BOARD. 

The  local  school  board  has  the  power  of  rendering  us  great  assistance  in  effet^tively 
carrying  on  the  school  work  if  it  desires  to  do  so.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we 
look  to  its  members  for  aid,  not  only  to  provide  suitable  buildings  and  grbumls  for 
schoolsi  but  to  stinmlate  more  enthusiasm  m  those  teachers  whom  we  are  endeavoring 
to  imbue  with  modern  American  ideas.  This  board  is  composed  entirely  of  native 
gentlemen,  one  lawyer,  one  physician,  one  emr)loyc?e  of  the  city  government,  and 
two  merchants,  one  of  whom  was  an  officer  in  tne  Spanish  army  at  Porto  Rico,  and 
claims  to  have  the  honor  of  ordering  the  first  gun  fired  in  Porto  Kico  a^inst  the 
American  ships  during  the  Spanish-American  war.  These  gentlemen  are  intelligent 
and  undoubtedly  well  meaning.  Nevertheless  their  attitude  toward  Americans  diners 
but  little  from  that  of  the  other  natives,  and  their  knowledge  of  AmericAU  business 
methods,  American  school  systems,  or  anything  else  American  is  indeed  but  limited. 
As  is  their  nature,  they  have  been  exceeuinglv  slow  to  act  either  in  the  recommend- 
ing of  suitable  persons' to  teach  or  in  the  repairing  or  remwieling  of  buildings  rented 
for  school  purposes.  Many  members  of  the  lj<3ard  have  been  guided  more  by  polit- 
ical influences  than  by  sound  judgment.  The  funds  of  the  local  school  board  have 
at  times  been  limited,' causing  some  delay  in  many  necessary  repairs  in  school  build- 
ings, yet  all  the  delay  has  not  been  (caused  by  lack  of  funds,  and  in  several  cases  the 
sanitary  authorities  have  demanded  immediate  action  of  this  board. 

The  progress  of  the  school  work  has  often  l>een  imi)e^ied  by  the  unnecessary'  delays 
which  nave  been  made  by  the  local  school  boanl  in  recommending  substitutes  or 
regular  native  teachers  to  the  board  of  education,  and  in  several  instances  classes  have 
b^n  several  weeks  without  teachers.  Persons  have  been  recommended  for  apix)int' 
ment  to  teach  who  know  absolutely  nothing  al>out  teaching;  recommendeil  not  because 
of  their  ability  to  teach,  but  for  political  reasons  known  only  to  certain  ineml)er8  of 
the  board. 

First-class  teachers  have  been  transferred  from  the  city  schools  to  rural  schools  in 
order  to  make  room  for  friends  who  were  given  jM^sitions  in  the  city  schools  rejjard- 
less  of  their  ability  or  inability  to  teach.  The  local  school  board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  American  teachers  should  have  no  authority  given  them  in  the  schools  except 
as  instructors  of  the  English  language. 

AMERICAN   TEACHERS   AS   ASSISTANT    PRlNCIPAIJi*. 

As  an  experiment  this  year  American  normal  graduate  teachers  were  placed  in  the 
schools  as  assistant  principals.  The  duty  of  these  American  assistant  princif)als  was 
not  only  to  supervise  the  English  language  work,  but  to  teach  the  native  principals 
and  teachers  now  to  conduct  a  school  according  to  American  methods.  The  local 
school  board  and  a  few  of  the  native  teachers  were  and  still  are  greatly  oi)posed  to 
the  plans  thus  adopted. 

It  may  therefore  be  readily  si'cn  that  the  ineml)ers  of  the  local  school  board  are 
80  occupied  with  their  daily  (luties  that  they  have  little  or  no  time  to  make  any  study 
of  the  American  school  system,  rndoubtedly  more  valuable  assistance  could  he 
rendered  us  if  one  or  two  intelligent  Americans  were  wmnected  with  the  board, 
members  from  the  board  of  public  works  or  from  the  l)oard  of  health. 

Certain  members  of  the  local  school  lM>ard  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  oppose  our 
methods  of  instruction  and  to  advise  native  teachers  to  omit  certain  courses  of  study. 
The  teaching  of  current  events  was  at  tirst  bitterly  oj^notsed  be(»ause  it  was  feared  that 
teachers  would  buy  newspapers  of  a  certain  political  nenomination. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  overcome  the  many  nl>stacles  which  confront  us  at  the  i)resent 
time,  one  of  which  is  the  ai>j>ointing  of  teachers,  nnuh  of  the  friction  which  now 
exists  between  the  supervisor,  the  local  boanl,  and  the  b(»ard  of  e<lucation  could, 
in  my  estimation,  l^e  averted  were  the  lM)ard  of  education  to  adopt  a  new  plan  of 
appointing  and  reapi>ointin;:  of  both  native  an<l  American  teachers. 

The  credit  of  the  progress  already  made  in  the  schools  and  their  })resent  good  con- 
dition is  due  to  the  faithful  Amorican  teachet-s  and  those  native  teachers  who  com- 
pleted their  education  in  American  schools  or  who  have  gladly  accepted  the  American 
ideas  and  taught  them  in  Porto  Rico. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  teachers  shouM  be  examined  for  reap|M)intinent  at 
least  once  every  two  years.  The  certificates  now  held  by  teachers  \\riwvi  v^wVs  N^vaX. 
the  holders  thereof  have  passed  an  examination  in  a  lew  vi\fe\Y\vi\i\8LTN  w^v\^v^^^,  'e^ovwa 
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of  which  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  grade  of  work  they  are  now  endeavoring  to 
teach.  Positions  in  the  schools  of  the  capital  should  be  given  only  to  those  who 
successfully  pass  a  competitive  examination  and  can  show  that  they  have  attained 
the  best  records. 

Normal  school  graduates,  in  my  estimation,  should  not  be  exempt  from  taking 
these  examinations,  although  they  mav  have  received  a  l^etter  training  for  their  work, 
yet  many  of  them  will  not  be  at  all  dispossessed  of  certain  objectionable  and  char- 
acteristic (jualities  of  some  of  their  colleagues.  8an  Juan  being  the  representative 
city  of  Porto  Rico,  its  schools  and  its  teachers  should  be  the  best. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  outlined  by  the  former  commissioner  of  education  has  l^een 
carefully  followed  out  as  far  as  it  has  been  practicable  to  do  so. 

As  many  of  the  parents  do  not  send  their  children  to  the  schools  until  long  after 
the  first  grades  are  formed,  it  has  been  necessary  to  form  special  preparatory  classes 
in  order  that  the  regular  work  may  not  be  hindered  by  those  entering  so  late  in  the 
year.     In  these  preparatory  classes  the  regular  course  of  study  is  not  loUowed. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  the  schools,  drawing  and  music 
have  received  special  attention.  The  most  mo<lern  methods  have  been  used  in  the 
teaching  of  music,  and  excellent  results  have  been  attained.  Music  charts  were 
supplied  to  the  schools  this  year  for  the  first  time,  new  books  being  also  introduced. 
Pupils  are  now  able  not  only  to  read  easy  music  at  sight,  but  to  sing  some  twenty- 
five  songs  written  in  English,  including  many  of  the  national  airs.  The  credit  of 
this  work  is  due  to  Miss  Nadal,  a  bright  native  teacher,  whose  faithful  work  received 
special  mention  in  last  year's  report. 

Drawing  and  clay  modeling  was  introduced  as  a  regular  course  into  the  schools 
last  year  for  the  first  time.  This  department  has  been  in  charge  of  an  American 
teacher,  who  did  excellent  work,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  equipment  was 
furnished  her  department.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  more  attention  be  given 
to  this  department.  Mechanical  drawing  leading  to  a  course  in  the  handling  of 
tools  is  of  the  greatest  imjwrtance  as  a  means  of  developing  in  these  boys  a  strong 
desire  to  Iwcome  mechanics.  Porto  Rico  is  already  overrun  with  native  and  Ameri- 
can doctors  and  lawyers,  many  of  whom  can  barely  make  a  living.  A  first-class  native 
E lumber  is  not  known  in  Porto  Rico,  or  at  least  not  in  hSlti  Juan.  There  are 
undreds  of  so-called  good  cari)enter8  and  masons  who  do  not  know  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  modern  building  construction.  Draftsmen,  called  architet^ts,  who  never 
saw  a  modern  building,  still  design  their  structures  in  the  same  old  style  that  has 
existed  in  the  island  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  boys  care  less  for  lx)oks  than  the  girls.  They  love  to  draw  and  to  handle 
tools.  The  same  children  who  now  despise  labor  of  any  description  that  will  soil 
their  hands  can,  through  the  influence  of  our  schools,  be  taught  to  become  good 
mechanic's,  draftsmen,  or  agriculturists.  The  Unite<l  States  Government  has  already 
given  special  opportunities  to  Porto  Ricans  who  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Navy  as 
machinists,  carpenters,  pluml>ers,  or  mechanics  of  any  description,  yet  the  island  is 
unable  to  furnish  men  of  this  description. 

NEED    OF    INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  fund  for  the  new  public  library,  so  generously  presented  by  the  Hon.  Andrew 
Carnegie  to  the  jieople  of  San  Juan,  will  be  of  vast  l>enefit  in  a  general  way  to  the 
people,  as  the  good  intiuence  of  book  rea<ling  is  already  shown  in  the  results  which 
nave  come  from  the  generous  use  of  the  present  pubhc  library,  where  most  of  the 
seats  are  occupied  nightly  by  the  young;  vet  it  is  my  belief  that  our  wants  in  the 
wavof  a  supply  of  books  are  already  well  filled,  while  iirst-class  technical,  industrial, 
an<l  agricultural  schools  are  auKnig  the  crying  needs.  If  some  of  the  philanthropists 
in  America  who  are  seeking  a  channel  through  which  to  do  a  large  good  with  their 
money  will  inve^stigate  in  this  line  they  will  look  no  further,  because  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution  lies  the  means  of  l)ettering  the  moral  welfare  and 
increasing  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  Porto  Rican  people  such  as  can  be  found 
through  no  other. 

The  influences  of  these  schools  have  so  profoundly  impressed  themselves  upon  our 
nation  that  the  force  for  good  they  would  present  here  can  not  be  questioned.  Edu- 
cated mechanics  have  made  a  factor  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  America  second 
to  none  other. 

To  teach  the  boy  manual  training  helps  him  to  help  himself,  puts  him  in  a  way 
to  choos(»  his  life  work,  while  in  a  shuilar  way  almost  as  much  may  be  said  for  the 
girls  in  this  i)ractical  age. 
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Prejudue  against  labor  of  all  Horts  in  Porto  Rico  has  bred  men  of  small  usefulness 
and  limited  achievementi*,  and  women  whoFe  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  makes 
tbem  helpleiis  and  extravagant  wives.  Girls  have  alwavs  been  wallflowers,  and  a 
well-educated  woman,  except  those  who  have  been  schooled  abroad,  are  rarities. 

The  suggestion  occurs  to  me  as  a  go(j<l  one  that  imich  in  moral  an  well  as  in  an 
intellectual  way  would  be  attained  by  keeping  an  industrial  school  open  nights  and 
Satunlays,  where  children  who  do  not  have  school  privileges  by  day  might  gather 
and  stufly  under  a  cheap  and  informal  system  of  instruction.  It  would  be  found  to 
grow  in  popularity  with  time.  The  nornud  school  just  completed  should  by  all 
means  have  a  deiiartment  of  manual  work  where  lectures  could  be  given  and  other 
instruction  furnishe<i  in  this  linL\ 

SPECIAL   CLASSES   FOR  TEACHERS. 

Another  feature  of  the  school  work  has  Ijeen  the  si)ecial  classes  in  music  anddrawing, 
organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  for  the  puri)ose  of  instructing  teachers 
in  those  branches  and  the  methods  to  be  useti  in  teaching  them.  These  classes  were 
conducted  twice  a  week  by  the  special  teatrhers  in  charge  of  those  departments. 
Attendance  at  this  class  was  made  compulsory. 


Recess  has  been  omitte<i  from  the  programme  of  all  schools  an<l  calisthenic  exer- 
cises subfitituteil,  the  reason  for  whicn  is  that  the  children  return  from  recess  in  an 
overheated  cxjmiition,  making  them  absolutely  unfit  for  study  for  nearly  an  hour 
after  reaching  their  seats.  Again,  the  streets  are  the  only  playgrounds,  and  the 
noise  arising  from  several  hundred  schoi^l  children  is  anything  but  agreeable  to  busi- 
ness men  or  families  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a  schoolhouse. 

Calisthenic  exercises  were  made  compulsory  for  teachers  as  well  as  for  pupils, 
although  strongly  op|)osed  at  first  by  many  native  teachers,  who  considered  the 
exercises  detrimental  to  their  health. 

THE   EVEXIN(i    SCHOOL. 

The  second  year's  work  in  the  evening  school  has  been  very  satisfactory  indeed. 
Much  better  and  more  satisfai^tory  work,  however,  might  be  obtaine<l  if  the  school 
were  transferred  from  the  Colon  Buildinir  to  the  Lini-oln  Building.  The  latter  build- 
ing is  larger,  cooler,  more  central,  and  better  equipped  in  every  way,  while  the 
former  is  small,  unsanitary,  poorly  equippe<l,  and  located  on  the  edge  of  the  town. 
The  local  school  board  and  the  city  authorities  have  been  requested  to  illuminate 
the  I-.incoln  Building,  which  is  already  wire<l.  Promises  to  do  the  work  were 
received  from  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  members  of  the  local  board,  but  nothing 
was  ever  done. 

During  the  present  year  more  than  200  men  and  women  applied  to  enter  the  even- 
ing classes,  although  only  75  could  be  accommodated.  The  evening  school  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  eliucation  of  the  working  people,  and  should  not  be  in  any 
wav  neglected. 

ihe  courses  of  common  studies  should  be  increased,  and  more  comf>etent  teachers 
should  be  employed.  The  strongest  courses  should  be  common  arithmetic,  Spanish, 
English,  United  States  historv,  geography,  mechanical  drawing,  stenography,  and 
tvpewriting.  The  teachers  should  be  employe<l  as  regular  teachers,  and  classes 
should  be  conducted  every  evening  of  the  week  except  Saturday  evening.  Occa 
sional  lectures  and  concerts  should  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  evening-si»hool  pupils- 

SCHOOL    BriLI>IX(JS. 

The  buildings  now  used  for  school  purposes  are  remodeled  dwelling  houses,  and 
although  a  vast  amount  of  time,  money,  and  lal)or  have  been  expended  upon  these 
ancient  dwellings,  they  are  still  far  from  l)eing  satisfact^)ry  as  schoolhouse. 

The  style  of  architecture  and  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Porto  Rican  build- 
ing have  made  it  practically  impossible  to  convert  the  same  into  mcKiern  8<;hool 
buildings.  Like  those  of  other  old  Spanish  cities,  the  average  building  of  Porto 
Rico  is  a  two-story  flat-roofed  structure,  built  on  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture, 
with  exterior  and  interior  walls  face<l  in  cement,  decorated  in  stucco,  and  very  neatly 
painted  or  colored. 

The  general  form  of  the  buildings  is  a  hollow  square,  in  the  center  of  which  is  an 
open  court  or  yard,  or  '*  patio,"  as  it  is  called.  On  the  upper  floors  the  front  of  the 
building  is  occupied  by  a  spacious  stairway  and  one  large  room  with  two  side  rovivvvi 
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which  overlook  the  Htreet.  From  this  large  front  room  a  short  passageway  leads 
back  to  an  open  corridor,  which  extends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  building  and 
overlooks  the  patio.  Opening  into  the  corridor  on  either  side  of  the  patio  are  small 
dungeon-like  bedrooms,  separated  from  each  other  bv  thick  brick  walls,  while  located 
in  the  rear  are  the  servants*  rooms,  the  kitchen,  ami  the  water-closet,  if  such  it  may 
be  called. 

The  jjround  floor,  which  is  generally  occupied  by  the  poorer  class,  is  cut  into 
rooms  smiilar  to  those  above,  although  much  smaller,  which  open  directly  into  the 
entrance  hall  or  the  i>atio.  The  average  l:)edroom  is  only  about  10  feet  square,  and 
receives  light  and  ventilation  through  the  an-h  doorwav  leading  into  it.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  building  is,  in  fact,  a  mass  of  arches  and  brick  walls,  varying  in  thickness 
from  6  to  18  inches,  many  of  which  can  not  l)e  remove<i  without  weakening  the 
structure.  After  tearing  away  all  the  lighter  walls  and  an*hing  the  heavier  walls  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  si)ace,  it  has  bwn  impossible  to  make  well-lighted  or  well- 
proportioned  schoolrooms. 

Tne  wocxien  buildings  of  the  rural  district  are  so  constnicted  that  almost  as  much 
time  and  njoney  is  required  to  pronerly  remodel  and  repair  them  for  school  purposes 
as  would  build  new  houses.  Tne  Poncre  de  Leon  and  the  Washington  rural  school 
buildings  are  good  examples  of  remodele<l  wooden  buildings,  and  they  are  now  in 
such  a  decayed  condition  that  it  is  hanlly  safe  for  classes  to  enter  them*. 

The  exorbitant  rents  paid  for  school*  buildings  and  the  cost  of  remodeling  and 
maintaining  them  has  already  amounted  to  nearly  enough  to  pay  for  the  erection  of 
a  large,  first-class  niodern  school  building  in  or  near  the  capital. 

The  McKinley  school  building  was  adde<l  to  the  list  m  Oi!tober,  and,  without 
exception,  is  the  most  modern,  the  most  sanitary,  and  the  best  equipped  building  in 
the  district.  The  nK)ms  in  it,  however,  are  not  all  satisfactory  as  schoolrooms,  as 
two  of  them  are  very  long  and  hardly  wide  enough  to  admit  three  rows  of  desks. 
There  are  in  all  six  class  rooms,  five  on  the  first  floor  and  one  on  the  ground  flof)r. 
Opening  into  the  patio  on  the  ground  floor  are  several  small  rooms  that  could  be 
remodeled  into  class  rooms,  providing  enough  light  could  in  some  way  be  admitted 
to  them.  The  office  of  the  local  school  board  is  also  loiated  on  the  ground  floor. 
In  the  n^ar  of  the  building  is  a  large  garden  on  which  the  children  have  taken 
special  interest.  The  school  is  one  that  the  people  of  San  Juan  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of.  Scores  of  excursionists  and  many  others  interested  in  school  work  have 
vi8ite<l  the  school  during  the  year. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  buildings  has  l)een  made, 
although  a  number  of  them  are  still  in  a  very  unhealthy  condition.  The  Colon  and 
the  Ponce  de  Leon  schools  were  close<i  by  the  health*  authorities  for  two  weeks, 
be<»ause  the  local  school  l>oard  ha<l  failtnl  to  complv  with  the  the  health  laws. 
The  Santurce  primary  and  the  Washington  schcx)!  buildings  are  in  l>ad  condition. 
The  McKinley  and  the  Lincoln  schools  are  thoroughly  equipi)e<l  with  modem 
American  plumbing.  The  William  Penn  building  is  in  first-class  condition  in  ever\' 
way.  In  many  of  the  buildings  the  unoi'cupitKl  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  filled 
with  decaying  rubbish  and  old  broken  furniture  that  should  be  tarried  away.  The 
rooms  should  be  cleaned  and  then  sprinkled  with  chloride  of  lime. 

A  person  who  has  never  visited  a  city  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  can  have  but 
little  idea  of  the  unsanitary  conditions  which  existed  before  the  American  occupa- 
tion. The  civil  and  military  government  buildings  were  no  exception,  and,  while 
the  health  authorities  have  done  a  wonderful  amount  of  work  in  Porto  Rico,  yet  the 
same  conditions  still  exist  in  numerous  sections  not  excluding  San  Juan.  In  the 
patios  of  several  of  the  school  buildings,  locate<l  within  a  few  feet  of  a  w^ell  of  drink- 
mg  water,  were  found  covered  cesspools  that  had  not  been  cleaned  for  years.  The 
same  may  still  l)e  found  at  the  Machuchal  School.  The  water-closets  *consiste<l  of 
narrow,  tunnel-shaped  iron  lx)wls  which  emptied  into  leaky  sewer  pip>e8  leading  to 
the  cesspool.     Sewer  traps  or  ventilating  pipes  were  not  used. 

In  consequt^nce  of  the  conditions  which  have  existed,  it  has  been  my  painful  duty 
to  place  inonit^)rs  over  the  pupils  for  the  jmrpose  of  teaching  and  obliging  them  to 
use  the  UKnlern  water-closet  properly,  and  while  it  has  never  been  the  duty  of  the 
supervisor  to  act  in  the  capiu'ity  of  janitor,  health  officer,  or  general  mechanic,  yet  as 
nnich  time  ha.'^  Ihhju  devoted  to  this  work  as  to  the  regular  school  work. 

Your  attention  is  respectfullv  called  to  th(»  aV)solute  necessity  of  appointing  intelli- 
gent, clean,  trustworthy  men  for  janitors  in  the  schools. 

(lood  janitors  are  as  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  of  school  proj)erty  and  the 
good  condition  of  the  school  buildings  as  good  tea<^'hers  are  necessary  for  the  teaching 
of  the  classes  in  them.  I  regret  to  inform  you.  however,  that  there  are  but  three 
good  servants  in  the  district.  These  may  l)e  found  in  the  Lincoln,  McKinley,  and 
Santurce  schools.  Women  or  boy  servants  have  l)een  employed  in  the  schools,  and 
the  work,  at  times,  has  lx»en  not  only  half  done  but  not  done  at  all,  because  the 
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strength  or  skill  of  an  intelligent  man  was  wanting.  It  frequently  happens  that 
servant  are  friends  or  relatives  of  loi-al  politicians,  and  no  little  difficulty  arises  in 
attempting  to  remove  them  from  the  schools. 

After  the  sad  experience  encountered  with  servants  last  year,  I  submitted  to  the 
former  c/>mmie8ioner  of  education,  for  his  approval,  a  list  of  rules  and  regulations,  a 
few  of  which  refer  to  the  following:  Hours  for  raising  and  lowering  the  American 
school  flags;  hours  for  opening  and  closing  the  school  buildings;  hours  for  and 
methods  of  sweeping,  washing,  and  ventilatmg  school  buildings;  water-closet  rules; 
guarding  the  building  and  protecting  school  property;  promptness  in  answering  calls 
and  assisting  principals;  allowing  strangers  in  the  building  outside  of  school  hours; 
smoking,  cooking,  or  doing  outside  work  in  the  schoolhouse;  personal  appearance 
during  school  hours,  etc. 

After  having  been  approved,  these  rules  were  submitted  to  the  president  of  the 
local  board  with  a  request  that  they  be  printed  in  both  the  English  and  the  Spanish 
languages  and  be  posted  in  different  schools.  They  were  never  printed,  however,  and 
the  servants  continue  their  work  and  imprudence  in  much  the  same  old  way. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  servants  consider  themselves  highly  insulted 
when  called  such,  and  to  recommend  that  they  be  called  janitors. 

The  st'hool  property  has  in  many  cases  been  poorly  protected.  The  local  school 
boani  has  been  notified  repeatedly  that  books  and  other  material  were  being 
destroyed  for  want  of  suitable  dry  places  in  which  to  store  them.  Books  have  been 
lost  because  the  storeroom  doors  were  without  locks;  others  were  destroyed  by 
dampness  during  vacations,  having  been  piled  upon  the  damp  pavement  necause 
their  were  no  shelves  in  the  storerooms. 

The  new  school  furniture  should  be  better  protected  against  the  damp  climate  of 
the  island  and  against  the  various  insects  which  infest  it,  the  most  destructive  of 
which  is  the  "comejen*'  ( Terme8fatale)y  which,  after  burying  itself  in  the  \voo<lwork, 
eats  the  interior  until  only  the  outer  surface  is  left. 

The  unfinished  sides  of  the  desks  and  chairs  should  be  painted  with  creosote  mix- 
ture; the  finished  surfaces  should  benibl3ed  over  occasionally  with  a  little  boile<i  lin- 
seed-oil dryer.  Furniture  placed  near  open  windows  should  receive  an  occasional 
coat  of  shellac.  Fortunately,  the  Porto  Kican  boy  has  no  iackknife  with  which  to 
cut  his  desk,  and  if  properly  cared  for  the  new  furniture  will  last  for  many  years. 

With  this  report  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  my  resignation. 

My  appointment  to  the  military  service  as  lieutenant  in  the  Porto  Rican  Provincial 
Regiment  of  Infantry  has  taken  me  out  of  a  field  of  work  to  which  I  was  called 
nearly  two  years  ago,  and  wherein  I  have  been  since  continually  employed. 

I  have  given  my  best  efforts  conscientiously  to  the  task  that  has  laid  before  me, 
but  while  I  have  accomplished  far  less  than  I  could  have  wishe<l,  there  have  been 
many  difficulties  to  encounter,  such  as  could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen,  and  which 
have  often  made  the  work  discouraging. 

I  can  not  go  to  my  new  duties,  however,  without  expressing  to  you  my  profound 
thanks  for  the  substantial  aid  you  have  given  me  since  you  assume<l  the  control  of 
the  department  of  education,  and  the  moral  support  you  have  extended,  which  has 
so  strengthened  my  hands  in  more  or  less  trying  situations.  I  trust  that  you  and 
your  associates,  all  of  whom  have  treated  me  with  uniform  kindness,  will  meet  with 
encouraging  results  in  the  great  work  that  lies  before  you. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success  and  prosperity  in  all  ways,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be, 

Yours,  obediently, 

Wm.  H.  Armstrong,  Supenisor. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Lindsay, 

Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico. 


School  District  No.  2. 

Rio  PiEDRAS,  P.  R.,  August  i,  190^. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  supervisor  of  District 
No.  2  for  the  academic  year  ending  July  1,  1902: 

The  progress  in  the  schools  of  this  district,  comprising  the  municipalities  of  Caro- 
lina, Loiza,  Rio  Piedras,  and  Trujillo  Alto,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  quite  satisfactory. 

The  most  noticeable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  English.     Indeed,  in 
many  of  the  rural  schools  some  of  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  English 
miperior  to  that  possessed  by  their  teacher,  especially  when  the  teacher  «x^Qi\waX\«<i 
age,  as  the  acquisition  of  languages  then  seems  to  oe  aUeiv^^  V\\.Yv  ^«ax.  ^\^^n^'^  . 
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The  English  spelling  is  noticeable  as  being  euperior  in  many  cases  to  the  same  pnpir» 
Spanish  spelling. 

The  advancement  in  geography  is  also  q^uite  encouraging,  especially  as  r^nirds 
map  drawing,  for  which  the  Porto  Rican  children  seem  to  have  a  special  aptitude. 
In  history  and  Spanish  grammar  good  progress  has  been  made.  In  arithmetic  the 
progress  has  been  far  from  satisfactory,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Spanish 
met  nods  of  instruction,  so  long  in  vogue  here,  did  not  aim  to  teach  the  scholars  to 
think  and  reason,  but  merely  t<)  commit  to  niemorv  a  vast  number  of  dates,  niles, 
and  dicta  of  the  teacher,  and  repeat  them  in  a  parrot-like  way,  with  only  (at  the  best) 
a  very  hazy  idea  of  their  real  signification.  By  this  methtxl,  and  in  accordance 
with  recognized  evolutionary  principles,  they  have  developed  their  memories  to  a 
phenomenal  extent,  while  their  power  to  reason  has,  thrtiugh  long  disuse,  >)econie 
atrophied.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  history  recitatigns,  when  pupils  will  re|)eat 
from  memory  entire  pages  of  the  text-book  without  missing  a  word,  but,  I  regret 
to  say,  whenasked  to  tell  what  they  know  of  historical  events  or  characters  in  their 
own  words,  they  appear  to  have  been  suddenlv  stricken  dumb. 

In  attempting  to  Americanize  the  schools  liere  one  has  to  contend  with  a  great 
many  ditliculties,  noticeable  among  which  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  system  of  stu<iying  aloud,  the  disadvantages  of  which  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  In  the  C'hinese  schools  the  students  all  study  aloud,  and  if  a  pupil  is  detected 
silently  perusing  his  book  the  teacher  is  inmiediately  convince<l  that  his  thoughts  are 
wandering  and  he  isrecalled  to  stentorian  activity  by  a  sharj)  application  of  the  l^mboo. 
The  Spaniards  had  the  same  system,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  break  the  older  teachers 
of  it.  Of  course  they  soon  learn  to  have  a  cemetery-like  stillness  during  the  visit  of 
*'el  seilor  inspector,"  but  I  am  often  haunted  by  a  suspicion  that  the  old  custom  is 
resumed  when  I  am  out  of  earshot. 

(2)  Another  difficultv  is  the  one  already  alluded  to  of  memorizing  without  under- 
standing. This  can  only  be  overcome  by  incessant  hammering  on  the  subject  and 
by  object  lessons  to  the  teachers  on  the  faultiness  of  this  method  of  instruction. 

(3)  Manv  teachers  have  a  fondness  for  oratory  and  sesouipedalian  words  and 
harangue  children  of  tender  age  in  a  vocabulary  adapted  to  tne  last  year  of  a  high- 
school  course.  This  is  another  relic  of  Spaniiih  methods  and  is  much  more  fret|uent 
among  those  who  taught  under  the  old  regime  than  among  thase  who  have  studied 
under  American  methods. 

(4)  The  discipline  is  too  often  not  what  it  should  \)e^  due  to  a  variety  of  i-auses, 
as  a  failure  on  the  teacher's  part  in  man^  cases  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  order 
over  disorder,  the  extreme  nervousness  inherent  in  Porto  Ricans,  and  the  notii'eable 
lai^k  of  power  of  concentration  due  to  the  physical  and  mental  degeneration  caused 
by  the  an^emic  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils — a  natural  consequence  of 
insufficient  and  improjier  food  and  unsanitary  conditions  at  home. 

(5)  One  of  our  greatest  hindrances,  and'  one  for  which  there  is  no  apparent 
reme^ly,  is  the  extreme  poverty  and  distress  prevailing  in  the  island,  many  of  the 
children  having  only  one  suit  of  clothes  and  frecjuently  having  to  be  absent  from 
school  while  it  is  l:)eing  washed  and  mended,  while  many  more  are  still  worse  off, 
not  being  able  to  attend  school  at  all  on  account  of  a  total  lack  of  clothes.  Here  is 
a  fruitful  field  for  some  of  the  numerous  ladies'  guilds,  sewing  societies,  etc.,  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  matter  could  be  brought  to  their  attention.  Due  also  to  the 
extreme  poverty  and  dense  ignorance  of  the  parents,  promising  children  are  fre- 
quently taken  out  of  school  and  sent  to  pick  coffee  or  help  around  the  cane  fields 
for  a  beggarly  pittance  of  10  or  15  cents  a  day,  forgetting  nearly  all  they  learned 
an<l  associating  with  the  lowest  and  most  demoralizing  elements.  Sometimes  a 
threat  to  have  a  father  arrested  for  violation  of  the  compulsory-attendance  order  will 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  child  to  school,  but  in  the  majority  of  eases  noth- 
ing results.  The  old  Roman  idea  of  the  father's  life  and  death  power  over  his 
children  seems  to  l)e  deeply  implanted  in  these  people,  and  the  ambition  of  many 
of  them  seems  to  l)e  to  raise  a  large  family,  not  that  they  may  educate  and  make 
useful  citizens  of  them,  but  that  they  may  force  them  to  work  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  to  support  paterfamilias  in  innocons  desuetude  and  a  hammock'. 

The  teachers  in  this  district  are  distributed  as  follows: 


Town.  i   ^'llah'  '  Graded.      Rural.    '  "^fjjj"^'    English.    ToUl. 


Caroliim 

Lf)izn 

Rio  IMedraH . . 
Trujillo  Alto. 

Total . . . 


4 
•2 

8 

6  . 

7  , 
5    . 

^1 

1 

1  1 
1  . 

1   ; 

IS 
9 

5 
2 

1 

1 

14 

8 

13  ' 

26 

1  1 

.*l 

46 
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The  following  classification  of  teachers  is  based  on  careful  ol^servation,  and  the 
adjectives  ''Excellent/*  "Good,"  etc.,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  comparative  and  not  an 
absolute  sense,  with  due  allowance  for  the  inferioritv  of  the  material  of  which  the 
native  teaching  body  is  composed,  as  compared  with  tfie  teaching  body  in  the  United 
States: 


Qualities. 


Ability  to  teach. . . 
Ability  to  govern . 


The  numl)er  and  kinds  of  schools,  the  average  total  enrollment  of  pupils,  and  the 
average  total  daily  attendance  in  this  district  are  shown  in  the  report  of  the  statis- 
tical supervisor. 

To  summarize  this  information,  combining  the  three  classes  of  schools,  this  district 
has  41  schools,  together  averaging  an  enrollment  of  1,917,  of  which  1,601  is  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  equal  to  82  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 

The  Cfarolina  agricultural  school  is  entitled  to  a  word  in  passing.  The  poor  record 
this  school  has  made  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  "dignity  of  labor*'  is  not 
estimated  in  Porto  Rico  at  its  true  worth.  Carolina  is  a  town  largely  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  and  as  that  work  is  performed  exclusively  by  the  peon 
labor  there  is  naturally  very  little  enthusiasm  among  the  children  of  the  town  for 
agriculture.  The  location  of  an  agricultural  school  at  this  point  was  a  mistake,  and 
it  should  be  changed  to  rural  or  graded. 

The  four  towns  have  expended  the  following  sums  for  educational  purposes  dur- 
ing the  past  year: 


Town. 

Amount 
expended 
for  school 
purposes. 

Percent- 
age of  en- 
tire town 
income 
appropri- 
ated. 

Carolina 

$1,759.86 

1,111.14 

1,979.40 

519.94 

15 

Loiza 

15 

RioPiedrau 

18 

Trujillo  Alto 

15 

Total 

5, 370. 34 

There  are  now  in  the  district  800  modern  desks,  of  which  Carolina  has  265,  Ix)iza 
150,  Rio  Piedras  270,  and  Trujillo  Alto  115.  These  were  all  donated  by  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  with  the  exception  of  25  which  the  Carolina  local  board  pur- 
chased of  the  priest  of  that  town,  who  tried  to  conduct  a  parochial  school,  but  could 
not  make  it  pay.  There  is  a  great  need  of  more  desks,  as  the  only  furniture  in  nearly 
all  the  rural  schools  consists  of  long  benches  of  the  most  primitive  type,  extremely 
wearisome  for  the  children,  and  with  no  place  for  them  to  w^ite,  unless  they  do  as  I 
have  sometimes  seen  them — sit  on  the  floor  and  place  their  copy  books  or  slates  on 
the  bench,  thus  making  a  fair  desk,  but  not  a  very  comfortable  one.  In  some  of  the 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  not  even  enough  of  the  rude  benches, 
children  sitting  on  the  floor,  boxes,  etc.,  but  as  a  result  of  persistent  labor  with  the 
school  boards  there  are  now^  enough  seats,  such  as  they  are. 

Of  the  four  night  schools,  one  in  each  town,  inaugurated  this  year,  two  have  been 
gratifying  successes  and  two  failures.  Contrary  to  my  expectations  and  all  apparent 
probaoilities,  the  successes  were  in  the  two  small  towns  of  Loiza  and  Trujillo  Alto. 
There  seems  to  be  a  more  earnest  desire  for  education  and  more  *'stick-to-it-iveness" 
in  the  country  than  in  the  towns. 

There  is  too  little  regard  paid  to  sanitary  arrangements  by  teachers  and  school 
boards,  and  it  requires  constant  vigilance  to  keep  things  in  even  a  moderately  decent 
condition.  There  is  great  need  of  instruction  in  hygiene  and  physiology,  as  the 
people,  due  to  their  dense  ignorance  along  these  lines,  are  constantly  violating  about 
all  the  fundamental  hygienic  principles.  As  an  illustration,  there  is  a  firm  l^elie 
among  all  Porto  Ricans,  handed  down  from  generation  unto  generation,  that  there 
is  something  noxious  and  deadly  about  night  air,  so  that  when  the  family  retires  the 
house  is  as  nearly  hermetically  sealed  as  possible,  and  from  8  to  9  at  night  to  7  or  8 
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in  the  morning  a  dozen  or  so  people  sleep  in  two  or  three  small  rooms  without  a 
particle  of  ventilation,  inhaling  and  exhaling  an  atmosphere  that  simply  baffles 
description.  The  freouency  of  tuberculosis  and  kindred  diseases  is  not  sorprising; 
the  only  wonder  is  that  there  are  no  epidemics.  Children  subject  to  this  sort  of 
bringing  up  necessarily  come  to  school  with  torpid  minds  and  are  incapable  of  any- 
thing  like  as  good  w^ork  as  if  raised  in  a  sane  manner.  By  instructing  the  coming 
generation  of  fathers  and  mothers  to  *'know  themselves**  we  can  greatly  ameliorate 
these  people  physically  and  mentally,  along  both  of  which  lines  they  certainly  need 
amelioration  m  allopathic  doses. 

There  is  a  good  need  of  modern  ventilated  school  buildings  in  the  rural  districts, 
many  of  the  buildings  now  in  use  being  entirel v  unfit  for  the  purpose,  but  at  the 
same  time  being  the  only  building  available  in  the  locality — a  veritable  *'Hobeon'8 
choice.**  Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  money  at  the  disposition  of  the  local  boards 
and  their  '* conservatism**  (to  use  a  charitable  and  euphonious  term)  it  is  evident 
that  the  department  of  education  will  have  to  build  whatever  rural  schools  are  built 

The  schools  of  this  district  are  well  equipped  with  text-books  and  supplies. 
Would  recommend  that  next  year  a  good  Spanish  grammar  be  added,  together  with 
the  elementary  work  on  hygiene  and  physiology  above  referred  to. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  that  m  my  opinion  the  school  is  the  most  potent 
force  we  have  for  the  Americanization  of  this  island.  Verv  little  or  nothing  iran  be 
done  with  the  adults,  but  the  children  demonstrate  clearly  oy  their  zeal  in  the  study 
of  English,  by  their  rapid  acquisition  of  American  songs  and  games,  by  their  inter- 
est in  the  geographv  and  history  of  the  United  States,  by  their  enthusiastic  celebra- 
tion  of  our  national  holidays,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways  that  they  possess  a  real- 
izing sense  (which  most  of  their  elders  unfortunately  do  not)  of  the  grandeur  of  our 
Republic  and  of  the  superiority  of  American  methods  and  institutions  over  the 
antediluvian  ideas  and  customs  which  have  prevailed  in  this  island  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, and  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the  adults  cling  with  a  tenacity  incom- 
prehensible to  us,  apparentlv  having  for  their  mottcf  ''Laudare  tempora  acta.** 

Well  mi^ht  one  say  of  tne  people  of  this  island  as  Isaiah  saia  of  the  tribe  of 
Jesse,  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them.** 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Alfred  S.  Northrup,  Supervisor. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Lindsay, 

Comviis^ioner  of  Education^  San  Juan,  P.  R. 


School  District  No.  3. 

Fajardo,  July  24j  1902, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year  1901-2: 
This  district  comprises  the  three  municipalities  of  Fajardo,  Rio  Grande,  and  Naguabo. 


Municipality. 

aS5.jpri-'p»'- 

Graded. 

Rural. 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

Average  at> 

tendance 

per  school. 

Fajardo 

ft  1                 1 
1    

11 
3 
3 

8 
11 
7 

985 
817 
581 

46+ 

Rio  Grande 

68+ 

Naguabo 

1  ':::::::::::: 

58+ 

Total 

'i 

17 

26 

2,383 

The  increase  of  schools  over  last  year  is  5.  Fajardo  shows  the  poorest  attendance. 
To  the  2,383  day  scholars  should  be  added  217  pupils  attending  night  schools  in 
Fajardo  and  RioCirande.  This  raises  total  attendance  in  district  to  2,^0.  The  total 
cost  of  education  will  amount  to  less  than  $10  per  capita. 

Great  advancement  has  been  made  this  year  l)es'ide8  increasing  the  number  of 
schools.  The  attendance  has  been  verv  mucK  improved;  school  houses  are  also  better 
equij)i)ed.  A  new  agricultural  school  building  has  been  erected  in  the  municinality 
of  Rio  Grande.  A  large  9-rooni,  2-8tory  stone  building,  costing  $16,000,  is  ready  for 
use  the  coming  year  in  Fajardo.  Teachers  show  a  decided  improvement.  They  are 
more  alive  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  opposition  to  the  modem  syistein 
of  education  is  less  pronounced. 

Many  new  school  desks  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  torturing  benchee,  much 
to  the  "satisfaction  and  comfort  of  the  children.  The  lack  of  proper  food  and  suit- 
able clothing  is  still  a  great  hindrance  to  regular  and  punctual  attendance.    The 
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claase  in  the  new  school  law  aimmg  to  enforce  regular  attendance  has  been  a  failure 
in  this  district,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  police  judges  were  so  afraid  of  offending 
their  friends  that  they  would  not  inflict  punishment,  although  pupils  were  reported 
time  and  time  again. 

TEACHEBS. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  district  has  been  much  better  than  last  year.  A  number 
of  teachers  who  attended  the  summer  normal  last  year  have  been  employed,  and 
without  exception  show  much  improvement. 

Other  teachers  who  have  gained  certificates  by  passing  examination  have  helped 
to  swell  the  number  of  teachers  who  know  that  they  do  not  know  it  all,  but  realize 
that  there  is  still  roorfi  for  improvement.  These  new  teachers  have  been  a  great 
help  in  improving  the  older  ones,  some  of  whom  holding  certificates  from  the  Span- 
ish nornal  school  thought  that  they  knew  it  all  and  improvement  was  unnecessary. 

TEACHERS*   MEETINGS. 

Teachers*  meetings  have  been  held  and  some  good  results  ^ned,  but  for  several 
reasons  they  have  not  been  as  successful  as  was  hoped.  Chief  of  these  causes  of 
foilure  were  impassable  roads,  failure  of  teachers  to  take  part  in  the  exercises,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  friendly  feeling  among  the  teachers. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Rural  schools  have  shown  even  more  improvement  than  town  or  graded  schools. 
Although  they  have  so  many  inconveniences  to  contend  with,  such  as  bad  roads, 
long  distances  to  travel,  inconvenient  opportunity  for  lunch,  poorer  and  smaller 
school  buildings,  as  well  as  poor  furniture  and  poor  teachers,  yet  they  have  attended 
very  regularlv,  often  showing  an  average  of  95,  and  even  100,  per  cent  in  some  cases. 
It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  see  how  eager  some  of  these  poor  mountain  boys  and 
girls  are  to  learn — every  faculty  alert,  every  nerve  intent  to  learn.  Half  clothed, 
less  than  half  fed,  they  come  through  the  brush  and  mud,  through  rain,  over 
mountain  and  river,  wet  to  the  skin,  yet  they  come.  Perhaps  they  had  a  sup  of 
coffee  and  a  cold  sweet  potato  for  breakfast,  but  no  dinner,  and  a  supper  that  you 
or  I  would  not  eat.  Such  is  their  existence.  Such  devotion  and  hardship  is  worthy 
of  reward. 

INDUSTRIAL   8CHOOL8, 

Industrial  schools  are  needed;  no  one  will  deny  this.  These  children  are  grasping^ 
at  straws  like  a  drowning  man.  They  grasp  at  the  straws  of  education  in  their  weak 
efforts  to  save  themselves.  Will  they  ever  get  enough  of  that  precious  article  to  gain 
their  living  by  it?  We  need  to  teach  them  how  to  work;  that  work  is  honorable;  now 
to  be  useful  citizens  at  the  same  time  that  they  receive  instruction  from  their  books. 

ENGLISH   TEACHERS. 

The  English  language  has  received  good  attention  as  far  as  the  graded  schools  are 
concerned.  Pupils  and  Porto  Rican  teachers  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in  it.  Many 
pupils  can  now  oe  found  that  can  converse  quite  well  in  English.  The  position  of 
English  teacher  is  a  very  important  one  in  our  work;  these  teachers  should  under- 
stand Spanish  in  order  to  be  of  nmch  value  in  teaching.  Upon  these  teachers  depends 
more  than  the  simple  teaching  of  English;  they  should  be  models  in  every  particular 
for  our  Porto  Rican  teachers. 

SCHOOL   BOARDS. 

The  school  boards  of  this  district  have  shown  a  friendly  feeling,  without  exception, 
this  year.  Some  boards  have  been  unable  to  meet  their  obligations  to  teachers,  but 
they  have  always  shown  a  willingness  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  schools.  More 
care  should  l^e  taken  by  some  school  boards  in  keeping  the  records  of  meetings  and 
the  disbiursement  of  funds. 

Some  boards  seem  to  think  that  where  one  teacher  only  applies  for  a  school,  and 
the  day  arrives  for  awarding  the  schools,  that  they  must  give  this  applicant  the  school, 
insteaa  of  waiting  and  advertising  for  other  applicants  in  order  to  get  a  better  one  than 
the  first  applicant.  This  is  undoubtedly  wrong.  It  is  the  l)est  teacher  that  is  wanted, 
and  they  nave  a  right  to  choose  and  need  not  take  any  or  the  first  that  applies  axvd 
presents  a  certificate. 
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Porto  Rican  children  are  bright,  considering  their  surroundings  and  opportunities. 
As  a  rule  they  are  good  imitators,  have  good  faculties  for  committing  to  memory,  but 
they  are  poor  reasoners.  The  behavior  of  the  pupils  is  verv  good,  con*«idering  that 
they  have  had  so  little  restraint  at  home.  Many  are  poorly  developed,  are  easily 
affected  by  any  unfavorable  weather  or  malady  that  may  he  prevalent;  they  are 
excitable,  Very'sui)erstitious,  nervous,  and  restless. 

GENERAL  TOPICS. 

Teachers*  examinations  have  been  held  at  different  times  during  the  year.  They 
have  l)een  poorly  attended,  and  not  one  of  the  candidates  has  received  a  certificate. 
While  I  would  like  to  see  a  high  standard  maintained,  yet  I  think  these  examina- 
tions are  unnecessarily  severe  at  the  present  stage  of  advancement  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
considering  also  the  scarcity  of  teachers. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  a  conference  was  attended  by 
the  supervisors  during  the  last  days  of  May  and  1st  of  June  similar  to  the  one  held 
last  year.  These  conferences  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  supervisors,  and  no  doubt, 
also,  are  a  great  aid  to  the  commissioner,  but  should  be  called  at  a  time  when  the 
supervisors  nave  more  leisure  to  leave  their  districts. 

The  22d  of  February  and  the  14th  of  June  were  observed  by  appropriate  exercises 
in  manv  schools  throughout  the  district. 

Rural  school  teachers  have  l>een  encouraged  to  have  Saturday  reunions  occasion- 
ally at  their  school-houses.  These  reunions  have  been  a  great  success,  and  have 
aroused  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  some  barrios  where  everybody  seemed  to  be  in  a 
comatose  condition.  At  these  Satuniay  reunions  the  pupils  speak  pieces,  read  essays, 
and  sing  patriotic  songs.  Leading  citizens  attend  and  make  encouraging  and  appro- 
priate speeches.  Often  a  good  dinner  has  been  prepared  and  a  general  good  time  is 
enjoyed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edgar  L.  Hill,  Supervisor. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Lindsay, 

Commissioner  of  Education y  San  Juan,  P.  B. 


School  District  No.  4. 

HuMACAO,  P.  R.,  /w/y  i,  J90e. 

Sir:  The  present  supervihKir  took  charge  of  this  district  September  1,  1901,  having 
been  transferred  from  the  district  of  Guayama.  The  school  district  of  Humacao  com- 
prises three  municipalities,  viz,  Humacao  and  its  barrio  Las  Piedras,  Yabucoa,  and 
Juncos. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  headquarters  of  the  district,  I  found  the  local  board  disorgan- 
ized owing  to  the  removal  of  several  members,  who  had  been  dropped  according  to 
section  7  of  the  school  laws  for  nonattendance  at  meetings  and  removal  from  the  dis- 
trict. Some  trouble  was  experienced  in  organizing  a  new  board,  the  result  of  a  mis- 
understanding with  the  district  court  of  Humacao,  which  claimed  certain  members 
of  the  board  who  had  been  dropi)ed  for  nonattendance  at  meetings  were  still  active 
meml.)ers  of  that  body,  and  refused  to  appoint  the  new  members  nominate  by  the 
department  of  education.  After  some  delay,  the  new  members  were  appointed  and 
the  board  was  finally  organized  during  the  last  week  of  September.  Teachers  were 
immediately  elected  and  the  schools  of  Humacao,  as  well  as  those  of  the  entire  dis- 
trict, were  opened  September  30. 

In  the  municipality  of  Humacao,  1  principal,  8  graded,  9  rurals;  in  Juncos,  4  graded, 
6  rurals;  in  Yabucoa,  1  principal,  2  graded,  and  4  rurals  were  oi)ened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  academic  year,  with  a  corps  of  34  native  and  3  American  teachers,  consisting 
of  24  white  males,  12  white  females,  and  1  colored  female.  One  graded  school  at 
Juncos  was  placed  in  charge  of  English  teacher  temporarily,  pending  the  arrival  of 
another  native  teacher.  On  November  14  an  additional  primary  school  was  opened 
at  Yabucoa,  and  on  March  3  an  additional  primary  at  Humacao.  Agricultural  school 
at  Las  Piedras  opened  October  28.     Night  school  at  Juncos,  November  25. 

Total  matriculation  in  district  at  opening  of  school  year  was  1 , 406.  Of  these,  621  were 
white  males,  429  white  females,  222  colored  males,  134  colored  females,  with  an  aver- 
age age  of  9.01  years.  At  closing  of  school  year,  June  20,  enrollment  showed  an  increase 
of  296  pupils,  or  a  total  of  1,702,  of  which  773  were  white  males,  484  white  females, 
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266  colored  males,  179  colored  females,  with  an  average  age  of  9.37  years.    These  figures 
include  enrollment  of  night  school  at  Juncos. 

From  the  teachers  who  had  been  employed  in  this  district  since  the  American  occu- 
pation, I  learned  that  previous  supervisors  had  formed  no  mixed  grades  or  schools, 
except  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  where  only  one  school  existed,  and  that  no  attempt 
had  Deen  made  toward  grading  the  town  schools.  I  was  also  advised  that  public 
opinion  was  against  coeducation. 

1  found  there  were  not  sufficient  schools  nor  teachers  to  form  separate  grades  for 
males  and  females,  and  decided  to  make  all  the  schools  of  the  district  mixed  schools. 
Four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pupils  were  matriculated  in  the  Humacao  city  schools. 
These  were  divided  into  eighteen  groups  or  classes,  six  classes  of  first  year  primary, 
six  of  second  year,  two  of  third  year,  two  of  fourth  year,  one  of  first  intennediate, 
one  of  second  intermediate. 

Two  hundred  and  nine  pupils  presented  themselves  to  be  admitted  to  the  Yabucoa 
graded  schools.  Of  this  number  154  were  admitted  and  graded  in  six  classes,  com- 
prising first,  second,  third,  fourth  primary,  first  and  second  intermediate.  Later  a 
secona  primary  school  was  opened  which  contained  two  grades — first  and  second 
primary. 

At  Juncos  168  pupils  were  matriculated  and  divided  into  eight  classes,  \iz,  two  first- 
year  primary,  two  second-jrear  primary,  one  third  year,  one  fourth  vear,  one  first  inter- 
mediate, and  one  second  intermediate.  In  each  school  mixed  classes  were  formed. 
While  public  opinion  opposed  coeducation  at  first,  particularly  in  the  more  advanced 
grades,  I  think  this  feeling  has  almost  entirely  suosided,  and  can  say  that  coeduca- 
tion has  been  substantially  a  success  in  these  schools. 

In  Humacao  the  two  most  advanced  classes  and  two  primary  schools  have  occupied 
the  Ponce  de  Leon  four-room  graded  school,  which  was  built  by  the  department  of 
education  and  presented  to  the  city  of  Humacao.  The  dedication  exercises  took  place 
November  6,  the  honorable  govemoi  of  Porto  Rico,  Commissioner  Elliot,  of  the 
department  of  the  interior,  and  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  commissioner  of  education, 
taking  part  in  the  exercises.  Owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  road  between  Yabu- 
coa and  Humacao,  over  which  the  governor  and  party  were  obliged  to  travel,  much 
time  was  lost,  and  the  party  did  not  arrive  at  Humacao  until  5  p.  m.  The  exercises 
consequently  had  to  be  brief.  All  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  this  munici- 
pality were  congregated  at  the  new  school,  and  opened  the  exercises  bv  singing 
* 'America**  in  English.  Don  Francisco  Buso,  alcalde  of  Humacao,  introduced  the 
governor  and  the  commissioners.  Short  addresses  were  made  by  each,  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  presenting  the  new  school  to  the  city  of  Humacao,  which  was 
received  by  Pedro  Aldrey,  member  of  the  local  board,  as  representing  that  body  and 
also  the  citizens  of  Humacao.  Exercises  were  concluded  at  6.30  p.  m.,  and  the  entire 
party,  after  a  visit  to  the  alcaldia,  repaired  to  the  home  of  Don  Luis  de  Celis,  where  a 
sumjptuous  banouet  of  forty  plates  was  served  to  the  governor  and  party. 

All  the  schools  of  the  district  are  quartered  in  rented  houses  excepting  those  men- 
tioned as  occupying  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Graded  School,  and  also  the  agricultural  school 
situated  at  Las'Pi^ras,  barrio  of  Humacao.  These  rented  houses  are  the  best  avail- 
able and  largest  that  can  be  secured.  The  local  boards  have  been  vigilant  in  selec- 
tion of  the  schoolhouses.     This  rule  also  applies  to  the  rural  schools. 

Four  of  the  graded  schools  of  Humacao  were  quartered  in  a  municipal  building. 
This  edifice  is  a  large  brick  building  containing  five  capacious  apartments.  Building 
is  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  alcaldia,  and  is  connected  by  a  large  playground  75 
feet  square.  By  comparing  the  average  attendance  of  the  schools  occupying  the  new 
building  and  those  in  the  municipal  building,  reports  show  the  average  attendance 
of  the  schools  in  the  new  building  to  be  much  higher  than  those  in  the  municipal 
building,  although  the  new^  building  is  situated  some  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  town,  and  is  much  more  difficult  to  reach  in  inclement  weather.  I  attribute 
this  higher  average  to  less  sickness  among  the  pupils,  the  new  building  having  better 
sanitary  conditions  and  better  ventilation.  Ail  the  graded  schools  of  the  munici- 
pality have  been  furnished  with  American  patent  desks,  a  large  clock,  and  a  water 
niter.  The  rural  schoolhouses  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  been  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  number  of  pupils  enrolleii.  They  have  been  supplied  with  suf- 
ficient homemade  desks,  tables,  and  benches.  A  clock,  bookcase,  and  filter  have 
also  been  placed  in  each  school. 

In  the  municipality  of  Juncos  the  graded  schools  occupied  the  second  floor  of  a 
large  frame  builaing  fronting  on  the  plaza. 

It  is  separated  into  four  spacious,  cool  rooms,  all  of  which  open  into  one  large  hall. 
Each  school  is  furnished  with  American  patent  desks,  clock,  bookcase,  and  water 
filter.     The  six  rural  schools  have  occupied  the  largest  houses  that  could  be  secured 
in  their  respective  barrios.     Each  was  fitted  with  sufficient  furivltwY^  cA  Vvovafc  xs^asxr 
ufactore,  a  Dookcase,  and  a  clock. 
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In  Yabucoa  the  graded  schools  use  a  large  warehouse,  situated  on  the  principal 
street  of  the  town.  Upon  my  first  visit  to  Yabucoa  I  found  this  building  diviaed 
into  four  apartments,  two  of  which  were  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  one  school 
each. 

The  remaining  two  were  small  and  cramped.  However,  we  succeeded  in  forming 
four  apartments  of  about  equal  size  by  cnangin^several  partitions,  and  gave  com- 
fortable quarters  to  each  of  the  four  schools.  These  scnools  were  supplied  with 
American  patent  desks  during  the  month  of  October,  the  work  being  done  on  Sat- 
urdays in  order  not  to  interrupt  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  local  board  also  placed  a  bookcase  and  filter  in  each  room.  This  municipality 
had  been  assigned  six  rural  schools,  but,  owin^  to  a  lack  of  applicants  from  rural 
teachers,  only  four  were  opened.  These  were  situated  in  fairly  comfortable  quarters 
and  supplied  with  sufficient  benches,  tables,  and  desks  of  home  manufacture,  with 
a  bookcase,  filter,  and  clock  in  each  room. 

The  material  and  supplies  forwarded  to  this  office  were  separated  in  three  parts,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  schools  pertaining  to  each  of  the  three  municipalities, 
ana  forwarded  to  the  principal  teachers  of  the  respective  towns.  Cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  these  supplies  has  been  borne  by  the  local  noards.  The  supply  of  books  and 
material  receiveu  was  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  schools,  there  being  a  shortage 
in  one  item  only,  that  of  First  Spanish  Readers.  The  disbursement  of  supplies  waB 
intrusted  to  the  principal  of  the  Yabucoa  schools  and  to  the  Enjjlish  teacher  of  the 
Juncos  schools  for  their  respective  municipalities.  At  supervisor's  headquarters 
disbursments  were  made  by  myself  to  all  schools. 

Each  room  has  l>een  furnished  a  programme,  which  gives  each  subject  taught  in  the 
school  a  certain  number  of  minutes  for  study  and  recitation.  In  the  rural  schools 
these  programmes  have  been  followed  to  the  best  advantage,  the  teacher  using  his 
own  judgement  in  reference  to  time  assigned  to  the  different  classes  in  each  subiect. 

Some  circular  letters  of  instniction  and  advice  have  l^een  sent  to  the  teachers  of  the 
district  from  thin  office;  copies  of  same  are  herewith  attachetl. 

A  continued  change  of  supervisors  and  English  teachers  in  this  district  since  the 
organization  of  these  schools  has  retarded  the  advancement  of  the  schools,  particu- 
larly in  the  study  of  English.  However,  the  advancement  made  in  English  during 
the  academic  year  of  1901-2  has  been  satisfactory  throughout  the  district.  This  has 
been  accomplished  through  intelligent  and  conscientious  work  on  the  part  of  the 
English  teachers.  Miss  Anna  S.  Walton  and  Miss  Enmia  C.  Brill,  English  teachers 
of  Humacao  schools,  merit  special  mention  for  assistance  rendered  to  native  teachers 
and  foe  their  interest  in  and  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

The  results  of  the  native  teachers'  work  in  general  have  been  fairly  satisfactory  in 
the  various  subjects  taught  by  them  in  the  six  grades  organized  in  these  schools*  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  disapprove  of  the  reelection  of  five  teachers  in  the  district, 
viz,  one  graded  for  incompetency,  two  rurals  for  incompetency  and  over-age  limit, 
and  two  rurals  on  account  of  bad  moral  character. 

Public  exercises  were  held  in  the  schools  on  various  occasions,  the  most  impress- 
ive l)eing  those  given  in  honor  of  Washington's  Birthday  and  Flag  Day.  The 
parents  of  many  pupils  attended  on  these  occasions,  and  the  exercises  consisted  of 
singing  in  choru.**,  recitations,  compositions,  and  readincrs  in  both  langruages.  They 
were  highly  enjoyed  by  pupils  and  visitors,  and  were  the  means  of  creating  consid- 
erable community  interest. 

Written  examinations  were  held  throughout  the  district  during  the  last  week  of 
school.  Questions  were  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  supervisor  and  forwarded  to 
the  teachers.  Wherever  possible  these  tests  were  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  supervif^or  and  teachers  of  English.  Examples  of  work  presented  by  each  grade 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  dei>artment  of  education  at  San  Juan. 

S(?hools  closed  June  20,  with  appropriate  promotion  exercises  in  each  school. 

ResiHJctfully  suhmitte<l. 

Geo.  W.  Moore,  Supernsor. 


[Circular  letter.] 

Humacao,  P.  R.,  U  de  Septiembre  1903. 
A  los  Mnestros: 

Ante  to<lo,  ea  mi  dei?eo  hacer  extensivo  il  todoa  vosotros  mi  mas  cordial  saludo  y  al 
mismo  tiem[>o  informaros  que  el  departamento  de  educa(M6n  ha  tenido  d  bien  trasla- 
darme  del  distrito  de  Guayama  al  de  Humacao,  vuestro  distrito.  Y  antes  de  empe- 
zar  nuestro  trabajo  escolar  de  este  afio,  permitidme  haoeros  algunas  obeervaciones 
fiobre  algunos  puntos  de  instnicci6n:  Por  lo  que  he  ixwiido  ver  y  juzgar,  encuentro 
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que  este  distrito  est^  muy  atrds  de  la  mayoria  de  los  distritos  de  la  isla  con  respecto  d 
m^todos  emplados  en  la  enseilanza,  orden  en  las  clases  y  progreso  en  las  diversas 
materias  que  se  enseHan. 

Qaiz^  voflotros  no  habreis  tenido  propia  y  eficaz  ayuda  6  puede  ser  que  vuestro 
trabajo  no  haya  sido  inspeccionado  con  regularidad;  mds,  sea  la  culpa  de  los  maes- 
tros  6  del  inspector  anterior,  debemos,  de  ahora  en  adelante,  hacerlo  mejor  posible 
por  mejorar  esta  actual  8ituaci6n.  Innecesario  es  decir  que  siempre  estar^  pronto 
para  contestar  cualquier  pr^unta  6  dar  consejo  y  ayuda  en  cualquiera  dificultad  que 
pudiera  sobrevenir  en  vuestras  escuelas  y  tambien  os  invito  para  que  os  comunicais 
cohmigo  por  medio  de  correo  tantas  veces  como  lo  requiera  el  caso. 

Por  la  correspondencia  y  algunos  impresos  que  encontrado  en  la  oficina  de  mi 
antecesor,  he  visto  que  hasido  la  costumore  de  mis  predecesores  el  recibir  por  correo 
vuestros  informes  mensuales.  Esto  es  contrario  d  lo  dispuesto  por  el  det^rtamento 
de  educaci6n  y  no  se  seguird  en  lo  sucesivo. 

Visitar^  vuestra  escuela  una  vez  al  mes  6  mas  d  menudo  si  posible  fuese,  y^en  esta 
visita  08  servireis  haber  preparado  vuestro  informe  y  entregdrmelo  personalmente. 

8e  06  entregard  un  programa  que  rigidamente  seguira  vuestra  escuela,  en  el  se 
determmard  la  cantidad  de  tiempo  que  se  consagre  d  cada  materia  y  clase  para  estudio 
y  recitaci6n.  Con  este  motivo  se  os  facilitard  un  relog  para  que  podais  llevar  d  cabo 
el  trabajo  con  mas  puntualidad. 

Espero  de  vosotros  que  d  mi  llegada  d  la  escuela  os  encontrar^  dirigiendo  la  clase 
que  el  referido  programa  seflale. 

Respecto  d  la  clausura  de  las  escuelas,  deseo  manifestaros  que  el  niimero  de  dias  de 
fiesta  escolares  lo  determinan  ya  las  leyes  escolares  vigentes  y  nadie  tendrd  poder  para 
daros  autoridad  para  cerrar  vuestra  escuela  cualquier  otro  dia.  Solamente  hay  un 
caso  en  que  se  os  otorfi:a  este  derecho  y  es  el  de  enfermedad.  Cuando  os  sintdis 
enfermos  6  imposibilitados  de  ir  d  la  escuela  inf6rme8eme  inmediatamente  y  nunca  al 
presidente  de  la  junta,  pues  el  inspector  es  quien  visita  vuestra  escuela. 

Obrando  conforme  estas  instrucciones  me  evitareis  visitar  la  escuela  cuando  est^ 
cerrada  y  me  ahorrar^  medio  dia. 

Como  las  escuelas  se  encuentran  bajo  la  direcci6n  del  departamento  de  educaci6n 
desde  haca  dos  aAos,  ha  Uegado  el  momento  de  que  todos  los  maestros  abandonen  la 
afieja  costumbre  de  permitir  a  sus  discfpulos  que  estudien  en  voz  alta.  porque  el  pro- 
fesor  siempre  estard  ocupado  oyendo  recitar  una  clase  mientras  la  otra  u  otras  estudian. 
Esperando  que  estos  puntos,  tratados  ligeramente  en  esta  carta,  contribuirdn  d  asegurar 
vuestra  cooperaci6n  en  este  trabajo. 

Queda  de  vosotros,  muy  respetuosamente, 

Geo.  W.  Moore,  Inspector. 


[Circular  letter.] 

HuMACAO,  P.  R.,  15  de  Noiiembre,  1902, 
A  los  Maestros: 

Permitid  me  llamar  vuestra  atenci6n  respecto  d  los  datos  requeridos  en  vuestros 
informes  mensuales.  Al  envidrseme  los  informes  del  pasado  m^s  he  encontrado 
muchos  errores. 

El  item  No.  1  hace  constar  el  niimero  total  de  matriculados  al  terminar  el  m6s, 
incluyendo  el  niimero  de  disfpulos  nuevos  que  ban  entrado,  pero  nunca  incluye  el 
niimero  de  los  que  han  salido  de  la  escuela.  El  item  No.  2  determina  el  niimero  de 
discipulos  nuevos  que  han  entrado  en  la  escuela  durante  el  m6s,  mientras  que  el  item 
No.  3  incluye  solamente  aquellos  que  han  salido.  El  item  No.  5  se  halla,  dividiendo 
la  respuestaal  No.  4  por  la  repuesta  al  item  No.  6.  Formula:  No.  4  dividido  por 
No.  6  es  igual  a  No.  5. 

El  item  No.  7  se  encuentra  dividiendo  la  repuesta  al  item  No.  5  por  la  repuesta  al 
item  No.  1.  Formula:  No.  5  dividido  por  No.  1  es  igual  a  No.  7.  El  item  No.  8  se 
encuentra,  sumando  las  edades  de  los  nifios  y  dividiendo  despues  por  el  niimero  de 
los  matriculados.  No  siendo  estos  informes  mas  que  simples  problemas  de  adici6n  y 
divi8i6n  un  maestro  cuidadoso  tendrd  los  informes  siempre  llenos  con  la  debida 
correccion. 

Muy  respetuosamente,  Geo.  W.  Moore,  Inspector, 
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Mr. 


[Circular  letter.] 

HuMACAO,  P.  E.,  December  13,  190i, 


Principal  Tewher, ,  P.  R. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  forwarded  to  you  to-day  under  separate  cover  the  neceseary  record 
books  to  assist  vou  in  conforming  with  instructions  given  on  page  i  of  booklet  enti- 
tled "Course  o'f  Study." 

Blank  book  marked  "Record  book,  teachers*  attendance,"  will  be  kept  in  your 
room  and  used  as  per  instructions  in  article  No.  1,  "Duties of  principals." 

Blank  book  marked  "Copiador"  will  be  used  as  per  instructions  given  in  article 
No.  1,  "  Duties  of  principals."  You  will  find  first  page  of  this  lx)ok  ruled  as  a  sam- 
ple, the  remainder  should  be  ruled  likewise.  Blank  book  marked  "Order  book'* 
will  be  used  as  per  article  No.  8,  page  i,  "Duties  of  principals." 

It  is  (he  desire  of  the  department  of  education  that  these  instructions  given  under 
the  head  of  "Duties  of  pnncipals"  and  "Duties  of  teachers"  be  complied  within 
e\ery  particular. 

Kindly  advise  all  the  teachers  that  the  course  of  study  as  laid  out  in  booklet  enti- 
tled "Course  of  Study  "  is  to  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  I  would  suggest  that 
in  those  cases  where  you  have  not  been  furnished  books  to  teach  certain  subjects, 
as  called  for  in  the  course  of  studv,  your  teachers  be  instructed  to  give  lesson  talks 
in  these  subjects  several  times  each  week.  I  should  advise  you  to  call  a  meeting  of 
all  your  teachers  in  the  near  future  and  that  these  subjects  be  made  a  special  topic  for 
discussion. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Gbo.  W.  Moore,  Superviwr. 


[Circular  letter.] 

HuMACAO,  P.  B,.,  20  de  Diciembre,  1902. 
A  lo8  maestros: 

Deseo  llamar  la  attenci6n  de  vosotros  nuevamente  respecto  dmi  primera  carta  cir- 
cular en  la  cual  he  pedido  A  todos  los  maestros  que  tan  pronto  clausuren  sus  escuelas 
me  lo  comuniquen  mmediatamente. 

En  mis  visitas  mensuales  del  presente  mes  he  encontrado  varias  eecuelas  cerradas  y 
nada  se  ma  ha  comunicado  del  hecho.  Por  lo  tanto,  he  perdido  la  mitad  del  dia  en 
cada  caso,  mientras  que  si  me  hubiese  notificado  de  la  enfermedad  do  estoe  maestros 
hubiese  visitado  otras  escuelas  en  dicho  dia  y  visto  las  cerradas  en  los  iiltimos  dias 
del  mes  actual.  Tengo  muchas  escuelas  que  visitar  y  medio  dia  perdido  en  hacer  el 
viaje  li  una  escuela  cerrado  signitica  mucho  para  mi. 

No  es  por  raz6n  de  desconnanza  que  insisto  en  que  se  me  notifique  de  la  clausura 
de  las  escuelas  sino  por  el  deseo  de  no  pertiempo  en  viajes  iniitiles. 

Sirvase  prestar  aten  ci6n  A  est€  asunto  con  exactitud. 
Muy  respetuosamente, 

Geo.  W.  Moore,  Inspector. 


Mr.- 


[Clrcular  letter.] 

Hr MACAO,  p.  R.,  Dfcember  26,  1901. 


Principal  Teacher ,  P.  P. 

Muy  Se^or  Mio:  Conio  el  resultado  de  incidente^  recientes  no  ha  lle^^o  &  mi 
noticia,  yo  (leyeo  llamar  la  atencion  de  todos  las  niaostros  bajo  su  jurisdicci6n,  in- 
cluyendo  los  maestros  rurales,  A  la  costumbre  general  entre  los  niilos  de  las  escuelas 
que  revelan  desprecio  conipleto  de  la  verdad. 

Durante  estas  liltimas  senianas  varios  padres  ban  venido  A  mi  oficina  jMira  dar 
informes  contra  maestros  de  conducta  brutal  con  sus  nif^os.  Una  persona  vino  A 
mi  oficiana  muy  excitado,  diciendo  que  un  cierto  maestro  habia  p^^o  A  su  hijo  en 
la  cara,  el  nifio  cay6  el  piso,  maguUilndose  la  cabeza  malamente.  Un  poco  antes  de 
la  seniana  pasada  un  padre  vino  il  mi  oficino  acoinpafiado  de  su  hijo  quien  presentaba 
en  el  ojo  un  fuerte  golpe. 

El  nifio  le  habia  dicho  A  su  padre  que  la  maestra  le  habia  p^^ado  con  una  regla. 
Por  investigacion,  yo  hall^  que  el  nifio  habia  estado  peleando  con  otro  en  la  escuela, 
al  cual  le  habia  pej^o  en  un  ojo,  causando  la  inflamaci6n.  La  maestra  8epar6  las 
combatientes,  castigando  al  nifio  que  habia  salido  herido.     El  discfpulo  que  recibi6 
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el  golpe  march6  para  su  easa  6  inform6  A  la  madre  que  la  maestra  le  habia  pegado 
con  una  regla,  y  todo  indicaba  que  no  se  le  habia  castigado  por  la  maestra  en  ningiin 
modo. 

En  cada  caso  que  se  me  ha  notificado,  he  encontrado  que  ha  sido  sin  ningun  fun- 
damento.  Los  padres  obran  en  cada  caso  por  la  informaci6n  recibida  de  sus  hijos 
que  siempre  he  comprobado  ser  falsa.  Este  estado  de  cosas  no  debe  exister.  El 
nifio  Que  practica  la  falsedad  en  su  infancia  no  podnt  llegar  d  ser  un  iitil  y  honrado 
ciudaaano  en  su  juventud.  Es  el  deber  de  todo  maestro  no  solamente  ensefiar  todas 
las  asignaturas  requeridas  por  la  ley  en  su  escuela  sino  tambien  ensefiar  d  sus  discipu- 
lo8  la  verdad  y  la  moral.  Todo  nifio  deberia  aprender  d  respetar  la  verdad  sobre 
todas  las  cosas  y  tambien  d  respetar  d  sus  raaestros.  Son  mis  deseos  que  Uds.  den 
lecciones  sugestivas  sobre  esta  materia  prestando  especial  atenci6n  d  la  ensefianza  de 
de  la  verdad  especialmente  en  las  escuelas  primarias  yo  sugeririd  la  lectura  de 
acci6ne8  cortas,  las  cuales  en  un  acto  de  verdad  ban  sido  premiadas.  En  las  lecturas 
en  use  en  sus  escuelas  Ud.  puede  encontrar  muchas  lecciones  sobre  este  objeto.  Por 
ejempio:  La  lecci6n  llamada  **  Guillermo  y  su  Perro*'  pagina  67;  Libro  Primero  de 
Lectura,  esa  lecci6n  tiene  una  moral,  una  mdxima  hermosa.  En  la  ensefianza  de 
estas  lecciones  se  ensefia  tambien  la  moral  yo  sugerirfa  tambien  la  idea  de  que  Ud. 
invitase  d  los  padres  d  la  cooperacion  para  logar  que  sus  alumnos  amen  la  verdad  y 
odien  la  mentira.  Yo  castig^ria  esta  falta  lo  mas  severo  que  es  permitido  por  la  ley 
6  informar  en  cado  caso  al  maestro  principal  de  la  falta  cometido.  El  articulo,  No.  5 
"Deberes  de  los  Maestrqs*'  dice  *Los  maestros  cuidaran  de  inspeccionar  la  conducta 
de  sus  alumnos,  no  solamente  en  la  escuela,  sino  tambien  en  las  horas  de  recreo  y 
cuando  van  6  \ienen  de  sus  casas  d  la  escuela! '  Todos  los  casos,  que  llegaren  d  su 
conocimiento  de  un  alumno  que  uso  lenguaje  obsceno  en  la  escuela  6  cerca  de  ella  6 
cuando  va  6  viene  de  su  casa  d  la  escuela,  serd  casti^ado  y  se  informard  al  principal. 
Yo  deseo  que  Uds.  instniyan  sus  alumnos  para  ir  directamente  d  sus  despues  se  las 
horas  de  clase  y  no  quedarse  vagando  en  las  calles,  adonde  ellos  pueden  oir  conver- 
ci6n  gue  no  sean  propias  para  sus  pocos  afios. 

Solicitando  por  tanto  la  cooperacion  bondadosa  de  todos  los  maestros,  sobre  ese 
trabajo  importante. 

Respetuosamente,  Geo.  W.  Moore,  Inspector. 


[Circular  letter.] 

HuMACAO,  p.  R.,  13  de  Febrero,  190^. 
A  los  Maestros: 

Ck)mo  el  22  de  Febrero  es  el  dia  del  aniversario  del  natalicio  de  George  Washington, 
muestro  primer  Presidente,  yo  cr^o  que  ese  dia  deberiamos  tener  meetmgs  apropiados 
en  cada  escuela. 

En  la  escuelas  mas  advanzadas  Uds.  puenden  dar  d  varios  alumnos  diferentes  datos 
acerca  de  Washington  y  su  vida.  Por  ejempio  dar  d  un  alumno  al  dato  de  '*  Wash- 
ington como  im  Commandante"  d  otro  *' Washington  como  Presidente"  d  otro 
**  Washington  en  su  Infancia"  ect.,  ect.,  ect.  Estos  alumnos  preparan  una  compo- 
8ici6n  original  con  los  datos  que  ellas  han  recibido.  Algunas  de  estas  composiciones 
podran  ser  ingles.  Otros  alumnos  pueden  preparar  de  memoria  algunas  recitaciones 
en  dmbos  idiomos.  En  las  escuelas  primarias  tendremos  recitaci6nes  cortas  en  las  dos 
lenguas,  canci6nes  nacionales  y  la  maestra  leerd  un  repaso  de  la  vide  de  Washington, 
llamando  la  atenci6n  particularmente  d  sus  actos  de  lx)ndad,  valor  y  honor.  De 
modo  que  los  ejercicios  en  los  varios  salones  no  se  molesten  mutuamente,  las 
funciones  en  las  escuelas  primarias  se  comenzaran  d  la  una  y  media  y  en  las  escuelas 
mds  advanzado  d  las  dos  y  media,  Viernes,  el  dia  21  de  Febrero,  p.  m. 

Yo  deseo  que  los  nifios  de  la  escuela  del  Sr.  Demetrio  V^alero  pasan  al  salon  del 
principal  d  las  dos  y  media  y  las  dos  escuelas  tendran  sus  funci6nes  juntas.  La  misma 
regla  puede  ser  usado  respecto  d  las  escuelas  primarias  y  las  escuelas  de  secion  tercera 
y  cuatro  grados. 

Todos  los  meetings  comenzaran  con  una  canci6n  nacional  y  despues  la  programma 
que  haya  sido  preparado.  Son  mis  deseos  que  Uds.  piden  la  cooperaci6n  de  las 
Maestras  Ingles^  en  la  preparaci6n  de  su  programmas  y  que  los  padres  sean  invi- 
tados  d  asistir  d  los  ejercicios. 

Hay  mucha  materia  en  las  lecturas  *' Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  "  por  Brumbaugh, 
que  puede  ser  utilizada  para  estos  ejercicios. 

Respetuosamente,  Geo.  W.  Moore,  Inspector, 
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[Circular  letter.] 

HuMACAO,  P.  R,,  e4de  Fehrero,  1902, 
A  los  MacBtros: 

Me  compldzco  en  dar  a  Uds.  las  gracias  en  nombre  del  Comisionado  de  Educaci6n, 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  por  su  loable  cooi)eraci6n  en  la  preparaci6n  de  loe  ejeicisioe 
dados  en  honor  del  aniversario  del  natalicio  de  Washington.  Los  meetings  fueron 
instnictivos  y  entretenidos  no  solamente  para  los  niilos  que  tomaron  parte  en  ello8, 
sino  tambi^n  })ara  los  padres  que  visitaron  las  escuelas.  Cado  nifio  que  ayud6  en  loe 
ejercicios  hizo  su  bueno  parte,  y  todos  merecen  sinceros  elogios  por  erbuenezito 
obtenido  en  la  fiesta  conmemortiva. 

Yo  creo  aue  estos  meetings  ban  hecho  mucho  hdcia  la  uni6n  de  las  escuelas  y  loe 
hogares  de  los  alumnos,  la  repetici6n  de  tales  meetings  durante  el  afio  aumentafia  el 
interns  de  la  comunidad. 

Respetuosamente,  Geo.  W.  Moorb,  Inspector. 


School  District  No.  4. 

f  The  Islands  of  Vieques  and  Culebra  are  part  of  this  district,  though  placed  under  the  Buperyision  of 

an  assistant  supervisor.] 

August  30,  1902. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  annual  report  on  the  schools  of 
Vieques  and  Culebra  for  the  academic  year  1901-2. 

The  island  of  V^ieques,  which  lies  some  12  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico,  is  reached  from 
San  Juan  and  other  main  island  ports  via  a  coast-line  steamer  of  the  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Company  which  calls  at  Isal>ella  II,  the  seat  of  the  municijpalitv  of 
Vieques,  every  second  week.  The  only  other  means  of  communication  with  I^orto 
Rico  is  via  unsafe  schooners  of  a  tonnage  rarely  exceeding  5  tons,  which  ply  between 
Fajanio  and  Isabella  II,  a  distance  of  about  18  miles.^ 

Such  defective  means  of  communication  and  the  resultant  isolation  and  monotony 
of  life  have  a  direct  l)earing  on  the  educational  conditions  of  the  island.  It  is  always 
a  hard  matter  to  obtain  teachers,  and  few  of  them,  once  obtained,  will  remain  long 
if  they  can  secure  employment  elsewhere. 

The  same  reflection  applied  to  Culebra  with  possibly  greater  force,  until  an  extra 
inducement  was  held  out  to  its  teachers  in  the  way  of  increased  salary. 

One  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  at  the  beginning  of  last  vear  was  the  securing  of 
adequate  school  buildings.  October,  1901,  found  four  teachers  in  the  town  of  Isa- 
bella II  struggling  with  the  problem  of  seating  175  pupils  within  a  one-story,  three- 
room  structure  measuring  12  by  6  meters.  Teaching  under  such  circumstancee  was 
an  impossibility;  the  more  so  as  the  furniture  consisted  solely  of  a  score  of  benches 
and  about  half  a  dozen  table  desks.  These  conditions  were  soon  improved,  happily, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  the  schools  were  installed  in  a  large  two-story  house,  the 
best  to  l)e  had  in  the  town,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  four  classes. 

The  subsequent  increase  in  pupils  and  teachers,  however,  makes  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary' to  secure  better  accommodations.  A  proposition  is  now  under  study  to  erect 
a  modern  building,  the  cost  being  equally  divided  between  the  insular  and  the  munic- 
ipal treasuries,  ft  is  to  be  hoped  the  scheme  will  be  carried  out,  as  the  need  it  iB 
designed  to  meet  will  be  more  imperiously  felt  ever}'  day. 

The  improvement  of  the  remaining  schoolhouses  and  the  supplying  them  with 
adec^uate  furniture,  of  which  they  were  partially  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  totally 
lacking,  absorbed  the  attention  and  resources  of  the  lx)ard  during  the  entire  year. 
Moat  valuable  aid  was  received  in  that  direction  from  the  department  of  education 
through  its  timely  sending  of  over  150  modem  desks  to  the  schools  of  both  islands.  As 
Culebra  has  no  organized  municipal  administration,  its  schools  were  under  the  entire 
control  of  the  department,  which  had,  in  consequence,  to  supply  them  with  famitore 
and  carry  out  all  necessary  repairs. 

Up  to  October,  1901,  the  schools  of  Vieques  had  been  super\Hsed  from  Humacao. 
As  a  result  of  the  distance  and,  no  doubt,  of  the  absorbing  cares  of  a  large  main-island 
district,  the  visits  of  the  Humacao  supervisor  had  been  rare  and  short.  Owing  to  Uufl 
circumstance  the  educational  status  here  one  year  ago  compared  quite  unfavorably 
with  that  of  the  main  island.  In  most  cases  diiupline  and  punctuality  in  attendance 
left  much  to  be  desired,  and  these  two  points  have  called  for  special  attention  through- 
out the  year.  Possibly  one-half  of  the  teachers  were  found  at  first  to  be  disaatisned 
with  their  salar>',  the  locality,  and,  I  daresay,  with  their  work  in  general.  One  or  two 
of  them  would  absent  themselves  from  duty  under  the  slij:hte8t  pretext  of  dcknees. 
One  unfortunate  instance  may  be  cited  of  a  teacher  playing  truant  from  school  on 
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eeveral  occasions,  leaving  town  regularly  in  the  morning  on  the  apparent  purpK>8e  of 
going  to  his  work  and  coming  back  in  the  evening  after  having  spent  the  day  in  the 
more  interesting  occupation  of  horselmck  riding  and  merrymaking  with  his  rural 
friends. 

This  year,  as  a  result  of  home  super\H8ion,  the  schools  were  kept  better  supplied, 
and  they  were  visited  with  much  greater  frequency.  By  making  more  exacting 
demands  of  the  teachers,  increased  interest  and  emulation  on  their  part  were  obtained. 
Twice  a  month  teachers'  meetings  were  held  at  Isal^ella  II,  in  which  educational 
topics  were  discussed.  The  enforced  preparation  and  study  these  meetings  called  for 
aroused  an  interest  in  pedagogic  literature  and  revealeil  to  all  the  dignity  and  noble 
possibilities  of  their  profession. 

In  these  meetings  special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  value  of  school  discipline  and 
the  importance  of  doing  away  with  routine  teaching  and  with  the  habit  of  looking 
out  for  the  word  rather  than  for  the  idea,  a  habit  which  is  still  far  from  being  eradi- 
cated, and  which  the  older  teachers  are  especially  liable  to  emplov. 

Great  assistance  was  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  from  the  local  authorities  in 
compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  As  a  result  of  said  cooperation, 
but  more,  perhaps,  as  a  result  of  the  awakening  of  the  common  people  to  the  value 
of  education,  school  enrollment  has  been  exo^ingly  high.  So  much  was  this  the 
case  that  many  children  had  to  be  refused  admission  for  lack  of  sitting  room.  In 
April,  1902,  there  were  some  300  children  enrolled  in  the  five  town  schools,  and  on 
every  favorable  day  as  manv  as  285  attended,  an  average  of  57  to  each  teacher. 

Educational  progress  has  Wen  fair.  It  ought  to  be  better  each  successive  year  as 
modem  methods  Income  better  known  and  greater  technical  training  will  be  required 
of  teachers. 

The  Porto  Rican  child,  when  not  handicapped  by  depreasing  home  surroundings 
and  poor  nourishment,  as  is  but  too  commonly  tne  case,  is  of  a  very  bright  and 
responsive  disposition.  He  is  easily  amenable  to  school  discipline  under  a  kind  but 
firm  direction,  but  is  absolutely  refractory  to  harsh  treatment,  the  outward  submis- 
sion obtained  by  such  method  but  tending  to  accentuate  his  baser  instincts. 

With  due  allowances  for  climatic  and  lieretlitary  influences,  he  is  an  active  and 
not  a  lazy  child,  as  has  oftentimes  been  said.  His  activity  is  spasmodic  rather  than 
constant,  but  when  united  to  the  love  of  study,  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  seconded 
by  the  directions  of  an  able  and  earnest  teacher,  most  substantial  and  satisfactory 
results  are  soon  forthcoming.  He  is  lacking  in  originality;  little  independence  of 
thought  need  be  lookeil  for  from  him  at  first,  but  his  memory  and  imitativeness  are 
often  remarkable. 

The  progress  in  arithmetic  throughout  the  V^iecjues  schools  was  scarcely  satis- 
fiictory,  and  certainly  not  up  to  the  average  of  Amencan  schools  of  the  corresponding 
grade.  In  writing  and  reading  the  progress  was  generally  good,  were  it  not  for  the 
tendency,  still  fostered  by  some  teachers,  to  leani  the  word  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
idea,  as  has  been  said  before.  Notions  of  geography  and  history  were  taught  with 
very  satisfactory  results  in  most  cases.  The  same  may  be  said  of  drawing  and  sing- 
ing. The  best  progress  was  obtained  in  the  study  of  the  English  language.  All 
pupils  showed  special  interest  in  that  study,  to  the  general  satisfac^tion  of  parents 
whose  main  object  in  sending  their  children  to  school  is,  apparently,  to  have  them 
learn  the  English  language. 

A  special  feature  of  our  educational  work  was  the  olisen'ation  of  school  festivals. 
Two  of  these  were  especially  fittingly  celebrated:  Washington's  Birthday  and  Flag' 
Day.  On  both  of  these  occasions  elalx>rate  programmes  were  carried  out,  amid 
appropriate  settings,  before  what  were  unquestionably  the  largest  audiences  ever 
assembled  in  Vieques  on  an  educational  purpose.  The  Porto  Rican  is  a  born  orator, 
and  no  pleasanter  sight  can  be  imagined  than  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  pnx^laiming  to 
his  schoolmates,  in  a  fervid  and  impressive  style,  the  virtues  of  George  Washington 
or  the  glory  of  our  country's  flag.  The  results  of  such  celebrations  were  immediate 
and  lasting.  Many  who  fiad  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  sclioolhouse  and  others  who 
opined  that  an  undue  amount  of  the  island's  money  was  dedicated  to  education, 
were  turned  into  warm  admirers  an<l  loyal  supporters  of  our  present  school  system. 
To-day  in  Vieques  and  Culebra  the  demand  for  education  has  outgrown  the  supply. 
Few  examples  are  found  of  such  spontaneous  awakening  of  a  people  to  the  benefits 
of  good  public  schools  as  is  l)eing  noted  here.  That  such  a  sentiment  has  been  bom 
oat  of  a  practical  insight  and  knowledge  of  our  actual  e<lucational  system  is  the  best 
witness  to  its  excellence. 

The  efforts  that  the  department  of  e<lucation  is  making  to  supply  the  schools  of  the 
island  with  the  l>est  of  text-books  are  thoroughly  appreciated.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  books  and  supplies  furnished  last  vear  were  the  joy  of  teachers  and 
pupils  alike.     A  need  is  rai)ialy  making  itself  felt,  however,  for  a' language  book  in 
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Spanish  for  the  higher  grades.  Teachers  and  pupils,  in  their  enthnsiasm  to  learn 
English,  are  liable  to  give  an  unduly  small  attention  to  the  study  of  their  own  native 
tongue.  It  is  thought  also  that  the  sending  of  books  treating  of  agriculture  and 
ethics  to  the  teachers  would  prove  greatly  beneficial  to  all  our  schools. 

This  report  is  concluded  with  the  hope  that  the  department  of  education,  in  view 
of  the  special  hardships  and  privations  that  teachers  have  to  encounter  in  the  island 
of  Vieques,  may  take  steps  to  ameliorate  their  situation.  A  small  increase  of  salary 
would  obviate  all  discontents  and  make  it  an  easier  task  for  the  Vieques  school  board 
to  secure  able  teachers  for  all  its  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Dr.  S.  M.  Lindsay, 

Commissifjner  of  Eduaitioiiy  San  Juan^  P.  R. 


Marion  A.  Ducx)xt. 


School  District  No.  6. 

Caguas,  p.  R.,  August  P,  190iS. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  school  year 
1901-2: 

This  district  comprises  the  towns  of  Caguas,  Cayey,  Cidra,  Aguaw  Buenas,  Gurabo, 
and  San  Lorenzo.  The  first  two  municipalities  are  situated  on  the  Central  Military 
road,  while  the  other  towns  are  connected  either  with  Caguas  or  Cayey  by  second- 
class  highways. 

A  constant  and  rather  uphill  fight  has  been  maintained  during  the  year  in  the 
direction  of  cleanliness  and  hygiene  in  school  surroundings.  In  somecas^e,  as  in 
graded  school  building  in  Cayev  and  the  Plaza  graded  school  in  Ca^:ua8,  little  or  no 
advance  has  been  made  toward  improving  condition  of  school  patios  or  outhouses. 
The  Cayey  building  will  be  vacatea  the  coming  year,  and  in  its  place  a  six-room 
building,  to  be  arranged  expressly  for  school  purposes,  will  be  occupied.  The 
presence  of  cotenante,  as  small  storekeepers,  washerwomen,  etc.,  in  the  ^^und  floor 
preventeii  any  satisfactory  condition  of  cleanliness  being  maintained  in  patios  or 
outhouses.  In  the  other  towns  lack  of  janitor  service  was  always  noticeable,  yet 
schools  and  yards  were  nearly  always  clean  and  tidy,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the 
different  mayors,  who  sent  "peons     more  or  less  irregularly  to  attend  to  them. 

Generallj;  speaking,  the  condition  of  the  rural  schools  have  been  more  satisfactory 
in  this  particular  than  that  of  town  schools.  With  few  exceptions  the  rural  schoob 
have  been  unifonnly  neat,  and  many  were  painted  or  whitewashed  during  the  year 
through  the  initiative  of  the  teachers.  Many  rural  teachers  have  also  planted  and 
cared  for  flourishing  flower  gardens,  which  have  not  only  furnished  them  with 
specimens  for  explanations  in  their  class  rooms,  but  have  also  been  an  object  lesson 
in  art  to  their  pupils. 

In  every  town  out  one  the  enrollment  was  materially  increased  during  the  year. 
Most  of  the  town  schools  had  50  pupils  enrolled,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  about 
45.  In  the  rural  schools  the  daily  att^^ndance  of  pupils  was  somewhat  smaller,  either 
on  account  of  the  poor  roa<l8  and  bad  weather  or  the  great  poverty  in  some  barrios, 
where  children  could  not  secure  the  clothing  to  come  to  school. 

Teachers  were  required  to  be  in  their  schools  at  least  twenty  minutes  before  the 
beginning  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  and  entry  books  to  note  time  of 
arrival  were  kept  in  all  tlie  town  schools.  Tardiness  and  irregular  attendance  was 
very  common  l>efore  this  step  was  taken.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  last 
bell  found  most  of  the  pupils  in  their  rooms  ready  for  work. 

A  noticeable  improvement  in  order  and  school'  discipline  has  occurred  during  the 
year.  Drilln,  marches,  and  exercises  have  found  their  way  into  many  of  the  schools, 
and  pupils  enter  and  leave  their  rooms  with  the  greatest  order  and  decorum.  Sep- 
arate desks  for  each  pupil  have  obviated  much  oi  the  noise  and  confusion  ob9er\'ed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  in  direct  ratio  to  the  ability  of  the  teachers. 
In  the  district  there  have  been  many  young  teachers  with  little  or  no  practical 
exf^rience,  yet  with  very  few  exceptions  they  have  given  excellent  results.  Enthu- 
siam  and  willingness  to  work  have  especially  characterized  their  attitude  in  the 
school.  A  willingness  to  study  the  new  and  most  improved  ideaa  in  pedagogy  and 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  in  our  States'  schools  makes  tnese  younger 
teachers  generally  preferable  to  the  older  and  more  conser>'atiye  teachers.  Inme 
common  branches,  as  arithmetic,  reatling,  writing,  geography,  history,  and  En^ish, 
there  has  been  satisfactory  progress  throughout  the  district.     Music,  drawing,  and 
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nature  studjr  have  been  imi)er£ectly  taught  or  altogether  disregarded.  The  lack  of 
preparation  in  these  subjects  prevents  most  of  the  native  teachers  from  teaching  them 
with  any  decree  of  success. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  seem  to  have  ac(]|uired  a  genuine  love  for  their  teacher 
and  affection  for  the  school  and  its  associations.  Repeate<l  cases  of  sacrifice  and 
heroic  efforts  of  pupils  to  attend  school,  properly  clothea,  have  come  to  my  attention. 

All  the  towns  of  the  district,  except  CHdra,  have  had  P^nglish  instruction  from  an 
American  teacher.  The  results  have  been  fair,  good,  and  excellent.  The  teachers 
in  Cdguas  and  Aguas  Buenas  and  the  last  teacher  employed  in  Cayey  were  of  the 
last  group,  while  the  other  teachers  were  either  good  or  fair. 

The  agricultural  8**hool  at  Gurabo  merits  an  esj)ecial  word  of  praise.  The  teacher 
has  struggled  against  the  greatest  obstacles  during  the  year,  such  as  lack  of  funds, 
indifference  of  school  board,  petty  thieving,  and  lack  of  equipment.  Notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  a  fair  degree  of  success  crowned  the  unceasing  effort*?  of 
this  teacher,  who  with  little  or  no  backing  made  the  school  mean  something  in  that 
vicinity. 

A  night  school  was  opened  in  Cayey  the  latter  part  of  November,  1901.  A  large 
attendance  marked  the  opening  of  the  school,  but  interest  waned  until  the  success 
of  the  school  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  A  chan^  of  teachers  the  1st  of  April,  1902, 
materially  improved  the  situation  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  attendance  was 
greatly  improved,  classes  made  more  practical,  and  increased  interest  noticeable. 

Increase  of  schools  during  year  1901-2. 

CAGUAS  DISTRICT. 


In  October. 
1901. 

In  June, 
1902. 

Increase. 

Ctoium 

19 
12 
6 
4 

7 
6 

20 
13 
8 
6 
7 
9 

1 

Cayey  

1 

Clara 

2 

Aguas  Buenas 

2 

Gurabo 

San  Lorenzo 

3 

Increase  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the 

year  1901- 

e. 

C^cniafl 

843 
483 
132 
245 
286 
2(36 

922 
692 
221 
297 
278 
313 

79 

Cayev  

109 

Aguas  Buenas 

89 

ddra 

52 

Gurabo 

San  Lorenzo 

47 

Amount  expended  by  municipalities  of  Cdguas  district  for  school  purposes  during  nine 

months  ending  July  1,  1902. 


Month. 


October . . . 
November. 
December . 
January... 
Februaiy.- 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


Cdguas.    '     Cayey. 


Cidra. 


Aguas     I   rj„-av^ 

Buenas.  j  ^"^aDo. 


SloO. 
168. 
208. 
196. 
177. 
264 
161. 
134. 
325. 


$84.49 
127.99 
105.80 
182.98 
134.50 
132.50 
133.25 
198.90 
82. 27 


$3.00  I  $187.86  i   $61.48 


76.95  I 
89.50  I 


54.57 
82. 10 


138.50 


6.00 
71.48 
68.  ?2 


64.49 


1,788.11  .   1.187.68 


454.25    389.02    492.76 


45.00 
65.00 
4;?.  51 
42.27 
75.56 
61.68 
49.90 
48.96 


San 
Lorenzo. 


$49.12 
50.86 
49.36 
45.56 


48.96 
48.95 
21.00 


313.30 


Total  expended  by  municipalities  of  district  $4,625.12. 


This  amount  is  undoubtedly  smaller  than  the  sum  actually  spent  for  school  pur- 
poses during  the  nine  months  of  the  school  vear.  It  is  believed  that  some  munici- 
palities have  reported  incorrectly  their  montlily  disbursements.  It  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  not  less  than  $5,000  was  expended  by  different  towns  of  the  district. 
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Number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  diHri^i  throughout  the  school  year. 


C^uaa 21 

Cayey 16 

Cidra 8 

Aguas  Buenas 6 


Gurabo 7 

San  Lorenzo 11 


Total 68 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  school  buildings  are  generally  renteii  by  the  year,  the  local  board  exercising 
an  oversight  of  property.  In  Citgiias  there  is  a  four- room  building,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  municipality  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  In  Cayey  a  building  of  similar 
dimensions  is  in  process  of  construction.  An  agricultural'  school  in  Gurabo  marks 
the  generosity  of  the  department  to  that  municipality.  Most  of  the  town  schools 
are  supplied  with  wooden  desks  and  have  a  fair  ecjuipment.  Many  of  the  rural 
schools  still  lack  a  sufficient  number  of  desks,  tables,  and  bookcases. 

WORK   OF   PUPILS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  school  year  sheets  of  specimen  work  from  most  of  the 
schools  of  the  district  were  sent  to  the  department  to  be  examined,  sorted  out,  and 
bound.  Again  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  more  specimen  work  was  secured  from 
pupils  of  a  large  number  of  schools.  For  the  most  part  this  work  was  carefully  done 
and  indicated  the  ability,  advancement,  neatness,  and  in  many  cases  the  reasoning 
powers  of  the  pupils.  Translation  or  dictation  exercises — English  and  Spanish — 
formed  a  good  part  of  this  work,  together  with  original  problems  in  arithmetic  and 
questions  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  Porto  Kico.  Many  of  the  papers 
evidenced  a  general  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  western  continent,  with  con- 
siderable skill  in  map  drawing.  Some  work  in  lineal  drawing  and  botany  and  zoology 
was  submitted. 

OBSERVATION   OP  SPECIAL   DAYS. 

Washington's  Birthday  was  celebrated  by  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  district. 
Naturally,  in  the  towns  tne  exercises  were  of  a  more  public  character  and  attracted 
greater  attention.  The  public  school  buildings  or  the  city  hall  were  utilized  for 
the  purpose,  and  members  of  the  city  council  and  parents  of  children  attended  in 
large  numbers. 

In  Cdguas  the  pupils  left  their  resj^ective  schools  in  line  and  joined  at  one  comer 
of  the  plaza,  forming  a  group  of  nearly  five  hundred  children,  each  division  under 
the  direction  of  its  teacher.  With  banners  and  flags  flying,  two  or  three  turns  were 
riven  about  the  plaza  and  then  the  small  army  of  children  was  brought  to  halt 
before  the  atrium  of  the  church. 

The  life  of  Washington  as  a  child,  as  a  boy,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  Pres- 
ident was  told  by  different  pupils  in  prose  and  verse,  and  many  songs  in  English  and 
Spanish  by  a  selected  chorus  of  school  children  varied  the  programme.  Some  of  the 
tea<'hers  also  took  part  in  the  exercises,  exi)laining  the  significance  of  the  day  to 
pupils  and  parents. 

Arlx)r  Day  was  also  celebrated  by  the  pupils  of  the  "Lincoln  *'  graded  school  of 
Cdguas.  To  our  knowledge  this  is  the  lirst  time  that  the  day  has  been  obeen*ed  in 
Porto  Rico  by  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  To  the  east  of  the  school  building  six 
holes  were  (lu^  in  line  and  mangoes,  quenepes,  and  caimito  trees  made  ready  for 
planting.  Pupils  gathered  around  the  young  trees  and  with  appropriate  selections 
and  songs  they  were  set  out  by  members  delegat^^d  from  their  own  schools.  **The 
Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree  "  was  recited  in  English  and  Spanish  by  two  boys  of  one 
of  the  upper  grades.  The  success  of  the  day  was  largely  due  to  tne  interest  which 
the  English  teachers  had  taken  in  celebrating  a  day  so  popular  and  widely  observed 
in  their  own  States. 

Exercise><  on  Flag  Day  were  similar  to  those  held  on  Washington's  Birthday. 
Selections  and  poems  representative  of  the  birth  and  historj'  of  our  flag  were 
recited,  and  pupils  marched  in  orderly  procession  about  the  public  square  carrying 
flags  and  banners.  This  day,  possibly  as  much  as  Washington's  Birthday,  offers  an 
opportunity  for  the  <lisplay  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  our  country;  certainly  the 
great  display  of  flags  on  this  day  leaves  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
school  children  of  Porto  Rico. 

GENERAL   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  would  seem  feasible  to  assemble  the  teachers  of  a  district  once  or  twice  a  year 
in  the  hea<l  town  of  the  district,  where  they  might  listen  to  and  take  part  in  discos- 
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sions  on  different  subjects  which  could  be  presented  by  teachers  from  the  insular 
normal  school  or  by  ai>pointees  of  the  department  of  eaucation.  It  must  be  held 
in  mind  that  no  educational  or  pedagogical  journal  is  published  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
only  a  very  few  teachers  can  read  English  well  enough  to  take  advantage  of  publi- 
cations printed  in  that  language. 

These  conferences  seem  the  only  way  to  give  many  of  the  teachers  an  up-to-date 
and  wide-awake  idea  of  their  work  and  a  true  concept  of  the  importance  of  their 
calling. 

All  the  schools  should  be,  housed  in  proper  buildings.  In  Cdguas,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  a  private  house  suitable  for  school  purposes,  the  only  remedy 
for  the  present  condition  is  another  four  or  six  room  building  to  be  built  by  depart- 
ment, or  department  and  school  board  jointly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  step  may 
be  taken  another  year. 

In  closing  my  annual  report  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  hearty  support 
I  have  received  from  the  department  of  education  during  the  year  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  this  office.  I  wish,  furthermore,  to  manifest  my  gratitude  to  the  members 
of  the  school  boards  of  Cayey,  San  Lorenzo,  and  Cidra  for  their  hearty  cooperation 
in  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on  in  their  towns. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  R.  Sawyer,  Superiisor. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Lindsay, 

Commimoner  of  Educationf  San  JuaUj  P.  R. 


School  District  No.  6. 

GuAYAMA,  P.  R.,  June  5,  1902, 

Sir:  According  to  your  verbal  instruction,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
brief  data  concerning  my  district  during  the  present  year: 

During  the  first  month  of  the  year  22  rural  and  21  traded  schools  were  opened, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  1,813  pupils,  or  an  average  of  42}  pupils  to  each  school. 
Since  that  time  1  English,  1  graded,  and  1  rural  school  have  been  opened,  with 
an  enrollment  of  107  pupils,  or  an  average  of  35}  to  each  school.  Since  December 
2  graded  and  1  rural  school,  with  an  enrollment  of  122  pupils,  or  an  average  of  40} 
pupils  to  each  school,  have  been  closed,  the  first  2  on  account  of  the  ill  health  and 
consequent  resignation  of  the  teachers  and  the  other  because  the  teacher,  a  woman, 
could  not  find  a  house  suitable  to  reside  in  in  the  barrio  in  which  the  school  was 
located. 

There  is  also  1  night  school  in  my  district  which  has  been  open  since  December. 
Another  night  school  and  another  rural  school  were  granted  to  my  district,  but  they 
have  not  b«en  opened  because  it  was  imjxjssible  to  secure  teachers  for  them. 

Therefore  my  district  now  remains  with  22  rural,  21  graded,  and  1  night  school, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  1,870  pupils,  or  an  average  of  42\  to  each.  These  schools 
are  divided  amon^  the  towns  of  Santa  Isabel,  Salinas),  Guavama,  Arroyo,  Ptillas, 
Maunabo,  and  their  barrios,  which  lie  along  the  coast  road  for  a  distance  of  over 
40  miles.  All  of  these  towns  desire  more  schools  for  the  coming  year,  and  they 
will  have  the  necessary  funds  to  support  them.  Guavama  alone  has  asked  for  2 
more  graded  and  3  more  rural  schools,  and  it  nee<fs  them.  There  has  always 
been  a  waiting  list  in  the  town  of  about  a  hundred  who  desire  to  enter  school. 

The  greatest  difficulty  we  have  had  was  to  secure  suitable  buildings  in  the  towns. 
With  the  exception  of  the  new  building  constructed  by  the  department  here  and 
the  building  in  use  in  Santa  Isabel,  those  m  the  other  towns,  though  the  best  avail- 
able, are  not  well  arranged  for  school  purposes.  Some  of  them,  notably  in  Salinas, 
one  here,  one  in  Arroyo,  and  those  in  Patillas  and  Maunabo  are  totally  unfit. 

In  each  of  the  towns  there  is  a  teacher  of  English,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are 
doing  excellent  work  and  have  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
native  teachers  as  a  body  are  intelligent  and  active,  and  there  are  but  few  of  them 
who  are  not  performing  their  duties  cheerfully  and  zealously.  These  few  I  hope  to 
be  rid  of  in  the  coming  year.  I  think  there  are  some  eood  coachmen  amon^  them. 
Among  the  rural  schools  named  is  1  school  of  agriculture  in  a  new  building  con- 
struct^ by  the  department.  This,  as  regards  the  out  door  work,  has  been  a  failure, 
both  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  local  author- 
ities and  on  account  of  indolence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  I  have  many  teachers 
whose  schools  it  is  a  treat  to  visit,  and  I  consider  that  the  work  during  the  year  ^  a 
whole  has  been  eminently  succei^ul. 
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We  have  had  an  abundance  of  all  necessary  supplies  with  some  little  exceptions, 
notably,  that  no  dictionaries  were  sent  for  the  new  schools  and  that  many  schools 
have  no  maps  of  Porto  Rico. 

Very  respectfully,  Raleigh  F.  Haydon, 

Supervisor, 
Hon.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay, 

Commimoner  of  Educaiionj  San  Juariy  P.  R. 


School  District  No.  7. 

CJOAMO,  P.  R.,  AuguM  1,  1902, 
Sik:  In  compliance  with  the  call  issued  by  vou  under  date  of  July  28,  I  have  the 

honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  school  conditions  in  this  district: 
The  seventh  school  district  includes  the  towns  of  Aibonito,  Barranqmtas,  Barros, 

Coamo,  and  Juana  Diaz,  and  covers  an  area  of  something  over  350  square  miles.    The 

total  number  of  schools  in  the  district  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  just  closed  was 

80,  distributed  as  follows: 


Town. 

Graded. 

Rural. 

Agricul- 
tural. 

Night. 

Total. 

Aibonito 

4 
3 
4 

8 
5 

7 
12 
13 

u 

Barronqultas 

e>i 

i' 

1 

1 

U 

Barros 

18 

Coamo 

22 

Juana  Diaz 

18 

Total 

24 

61 

2 

8 

80 

a  One  closed  on  account  of  suspension  of  teacher. 
b  Building  finished  just  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
c  Not  opened  for  lack  of  teacher, 
rf  One  not  opened  for  lack  of  teacher. 

In  addition  there  were  4  English  teachers.  The  full  complement  of  English 
teachers  was  6,  but  1  left  in  November  to  take  the  supervisorship  of  the  Rio 
Piedras  district,  and  another  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  second  term  to  go  to  the 
States.  As  I  did  not  take  charge  of  the  district  until  the  25th  of  January,  1902, 1 
can  not  report  on  the  progress  of  the  school  children  as  compared  with  their  position 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  I  can  say,  however,  that  in  all  the  schools 
except  the  highest  grade,  for  which  there  were  not  enough  children  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  enrollment  was  full.  In  several  cases  where  the  size  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  schoolroom  permitted  I  alloweil  an  enrollment  of  more  than  55.  ^ot 
only  has  the  enrollment  been  full,  but  the  average  daily  attendance  has  been  grati- 
fvingly  high,  generally  close  to  90  per  cent,  rarely  falling  below  80  per  cent,  and 
then  on  account  of  bad  weather  that  made  it  impossible  for  the  children  to  get  from 
their  homes  to  the  schools.  In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
physical  difficulties  with  which  the  children  have  to  contend,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts.  A  child  may  live  within  gunshot  of  the  school,  and  yet  on  account  of 
the  broken  condition  of  the  land — he  living  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  the  school 
being  situated  on  that  of  another — have  to  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  going  to  school. 
Not  only  does  this  condition  of  affairs  make  school  attendance  dmBcult,  but  the 
frequent  **quebradas"  or  brooks  that  may  in  an  hour  be  changed  by  a  shower  from 
slender  threatis  of  water  to  rushing,  impassable  torrents,  caused  many  of  the  small 
children  to  stay  at  home,  though  the  morning  may  be  clear,  because  while  they  are 
in  school  a  shower  may  come  up  that  will  cut  them  off  from  home.  About  the  con- 
duct and  the  abilities  of  the  children  in  the  schoolroom  I  shall  speak  later. 


THE   NATIVE  TEACHERS. 

In  general,  1  can  say  that  I  have  found  the  native  teachers  willing,  conscientious, 
and  ambitious.  Qualified  for  their  position  according  to  American  standard  they 
can  not  be  said  to  he.  The  educational  opportunities  existing  in  Porto  Rico  before 
the  American  occupation  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  or  comment 
from  me.  Not  only  would  a  boy  from  the  senior  class  in  a  good  grammar  school  in 
the  States  excel  most  of  them  in  mastery  of  the  subjects,  but,  what  is  more  important, 
he  would  be  better  acquainted  with  modem  educational  methods.     ^'Desarrollo  del 
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entendimieiiU)"  (development  of  the  understanding!  slips  glibly  from  their  tongues, 
but  too  many  show  in  their  methoiis  little  real  unaerstanding  of  what  that  means. 
They  are  poor  managers,  and  their  lack  of  attention  to  details  is  their  most  exasper- 
ating failiiig.  "No  me  fije*'  and  **poc4i  eosa"  are  by  many  regarded  as  all-sufficient 
excuses.  The  value,  the  necessity,  of  associating  practice  with  precept  is  not  appre- 
ciated. Some  of  the  teachers  have  done  wonderfully  good  work.  I  have  in  mind 
one  school  in  a  town  that  had  no  English  teacher  after  the  end  of  November,  where 
the  children  in  the  upper  grades  made  excellent  progress  under  a  native  teacher  not 
only  in  the  subjects  that  were  taught  in  Spanish,  but  also  in  English. 

Too  nmch  can  not  be  said  of  the  necessity  of  a  normal  school  for  teachers  such  as 
has  been  established  at  Rio  Pieilras.  The  good  results  of  a  ten  weeks'  course,  held 
under  such  adverse  circumstances  last  summer,  are  seen  on  all  sides.  One  has  but 
to  enter  the  school  of  a  teacher  who  attended  it  to  see  them.  Management,  methml, 
instruction  are  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  found  in  the  school  of  a  teai^her  who  has 
hail  twelve  or  fifteen  years'  experience  under  the  Spanish  system  and  nothing  else. 
A  ten  weeks'  course  will  not  create  a  teacher,  and  those  that  took  the  course  still 
have  many  defects.  Their  eyes  are  opened;  and  though  they  may  see  men  as  trees 
walking,  yet  they  are  not  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  that  their  less  fortunate 
associates*  are. 

THE   AMERICAN   TEACHEKS. 

Considering  the  far  superior  opportunities,  educational  and  institutional,  that  the 
American  teachers  have  enjoyeci  as  compared  with  the  native  teachers,  I  am  forced 
to  sav  that  they  have  not  given  me  as  good  satisfaction  as  the  Porto  Rican  teat^hers. 
By  tnat  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  their  methods  are  not  better  or  that  they  do  not 
attain  better  actual  results.  What  I  would  say  is  that  they  do  not  do  theirbest,  do 
not  take  the  professional  pride  in  their  work,  and  do  not  labor  with  the  singleness 
of  purpose  that  the  native  teachers  do.  The  good  results  are  the  inevitable  results 
of  better  preparation.  They  are  inclined  to  feel  independent  of  the  rules  of  the 
department  of  education  and  to  assume  unwarranted  authority  over  the  native 
tea<^hers  and  to  lay  claim  to  special  privileges  and  exemptions.  Several  times  I  have 
called  a  teacher's  attention  to  a  rule  of  the  department  only  to  receive  the  reply, 
**  O,  that  means  the  native  teachers."  The  greatest  hindrance  to  goo<i  work  on  the 
part  of  the  American  teachers  is  the  giving  of  private  classes  in  English.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  such  work  is  desiralSle  as  far  as  regards  the  natives,  and  a  nec- 
essary incentive  to  induce  American  teachers  to  come  to  Portb  Rico.  At  the  same 
time  in  some  cases  it  is  carried  so  far  that  the  teacher  is  able  to  give  no  time  or 
thought  to  preparation  for  the  regular  clas.s-room  work. 

THE   CHILDREN. 

The  family  is  the  unit  of  civilization.  To  understand  the  children  of  Porto  Rico, 
or  of  anv  country  for  that  matter,  one  must  know  the  homes  from  which  they 
come,  fexcept  in  the  most  material  sense  of  the  word,  very  many  of  the  (children 
can  not  be  said  to  have  a  home.  A  shack  of  one,  possibly  two  rooms,  built  of  the 
l>ark  of  the  royal  palm,  the  only  furniture  a  table,  and  possibly  a  chair  and  a  cot. 
The  cooking  is  Jione  over  an  open  fire  and  the  food,  almost  exclusively  rice,  yautia, 
Spanish  peas,  and  roaste<l  bananas,  is  eaten  from  gourds,  those  eating  being  seated 
on  the  ground  or  on  the  floor.  At  night  all  are  huddled  together  in  one  room,  sleep- 
ing on  the  floor.  Of  home  training  or  discipline  there  is  none.  From  these  sur 
roundings  the  child  goes  to  the  school.  There  conditions  are  much  better,  but  fai 
from  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  children  have  never  been  taught  self-control  or 
regard  for  the  fights  of  others.  The  onlv  seat  is  a  long  bench  without  a  back  and  so 
high  that  the  feet  of  the  smaller  children  do  not  touch  the  floor.  It  has  lx»en  a 
source  of  constant  wonder  to  me  how  the  children  keep  as  still  and  behave  as»  well  as 
they  do  under  these  conditions.  Occasionally  a  vicious,  evil-dispositione<l  scholar 
will  be  found,  but  almost  all  are  docile  and  are  disorderly  unwittingly.  As  students 
they  have  remarkably  good  memories  for  what  they  have  read  or  heard,  but  they 
are  loath  to  confess  that  they  know  anything  else.  On  one  occasion  when  I  aske<i  a 
boy  what  the  bottom  of  a  near-by  river  was  covered  with,  he  replied  that  the  teacher 
hail  never  told  him.  Yet  he  had  to  wade  across  the  river  to  get  to  the  school.  This 
attitude  of  the  children  is  frequently  fostered  by  the  method  of  the  teacher.  On  one 
ocftasion  a  teacher,  who  holds  a  principal's  certificate,  asked  a  boy  what  a  bri<lge  is 
for.  He  replied,  "to  walk  over  on."  **No,"  she  said,  **it  is  for  water  to  run 
under."  Not  only  did  she  thus  by  her  manner,  as  well  as  by  her  words,  discourage 
the  lx)y  from  giving  an  original  answer,  but  to  my  mind  his  answer  ai)pears  more 
correct  than  hers. 

11661—02 6 
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SCHOOL   BOARDS. 

The  statement  made  by  Dr.  Brumbaugh  in  his  first  annual  report,  that  **thei?e 
local  boards  were  generally  made  up  of  men  who  were  without  experience  in  the 
management  of  public  business  and  wholly  without  knowledge  of  school  duties," 
has  been  cjuite  borne  out  by  my  experience  in  this  district.  For  this  reason  it  seems 
to  me  advisable  that  the  school  law  be  changed  to  recjuire  the  boards  to  have  a  fixed 
day  for  the  regular  monthly  meeting,  and  to  require  that  the  secretary  of  the  board 
notify  the  supervisor  in  advance  of  all  extraordinary  setjsions  called;  this,  that  the 
board  may  be  assured  the  assistance  and  the  advice  of  the  supervisor.  Durine 
the  five  months  of  my  incuml)ency  in  the  office  of  supervisor  the  only  school-board 
meetings  that  I  attended  were  those  in  Coamo,  simply  because  the  other  boards  held 
no  meetings  or  failed  to  notify  me  of  meetings  held.  Of  the  five  school  boards  in 
the  district  one,  that  of  Coamo,  has  taken  an  earnest,  intelligent  interest  in  the 
perfonnance  of  its  duties.  One  has  shown  itself  far  too  pliant  and  susceptible  to 
outfiide  influences,  one  has  l^een  perniciously  active  doing  many  things  it  should  not 
have  done  and  leaving  undone  many  things  it  should  have  done,  and  two  have  been 
in  a  comatose  state.  In  the  matter  of  renting  buildings  for  schoolhouses,  all  the 
school  boards  have  been  too  closely  bound  down  to  the  traditional  practice  of  paving 
the  same  rent  for  each  house  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  house  or  its  adaptability 
to  school  purposes.  This  practice,  besides  being  bad  business  methods  on  general 
principles,  makes  it  diflicult  to  induce  the  owner  to  make  necessary  repairs  or 
advisable  improvements  in  the  houses.  When  a  property  owner  knows  that  the 
board  will  pay  him  the  same  rent  for  a  house  worth  barely  $60  that  it  pays  for 
another  house  worth  $200,  he  sees  no  reason  for  spending  any  money  on  his  house, 
and  the  second  property  owner  cares  little  if  his  house  deteriorates.  Were  it  not  for 
the  additional  work  that  it  would  impose  on  your  already  overburdened  office,  it 
might  be  well  to  require  that  contracts  for  rent  of  schoolhouses  as  well  as  contracts 
with  teachers  be  referred  to  you  for  approval.  The  efficiency  of  the  school  board 
could  be  further  improved  if  in  some  way  the  members  thereof  could  be  given  to 
understand  that  if  they  show  themselves  derelict  in  the  peformance  of  their  duties 
as  school  directors  the  governor  will  not  appoint  them  to  fill  any  vacancries  in  other 
offices.  From  the  time  I  took  charge  of  this  district  till  the  middle  of  June  the 
president  of  the  Aibonito  s(*hool  board  could  not  get  a  quorum  together.  Yet  two 
or  three  of  the  derelict  members  were  given  appointments  as  memoers  of  the  town 
council. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  have  found  the  school  boards  quite  ready  and  willing  to 
cooperate  with  me  and  to  list^in  to  my  suggestions. 

SCHOOLHOl'SES. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  just  closed  there  were  in  the  district  sixty  building? 
occupied  as  sch(x>l houses.  In  addition  there  were  two  new^  agricultural  school 
buildings,  fur  which  it  had  l)een  impossible  to  find  teachers.  Of  the  sixty  buildings, 
one  is  two-room  frame  gra(ied-school  building  in  Juana  Diaz,  finished  in  the  spring, 
and  another  of  four  rooms,  mamposteria,  graded-school  building  in  Coamo,  dedicatwl 
in  October,  both  built  from  the  moneys  of  the  school-extension  fund.  Work  on 
another  building  similar  to  that  in  Coamo  was  begun  in  Aibonito  toward  the  end  of 
May.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  the  buildings  rented  by  the  school  boards 
for  school  purposes  are  l)etter  than  the  average.  Few,  however,  are  fully  equipped 
with  furniture,  even  of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  Since  I  took  charge  of  this  district 
150  modern  desks  have  been  placed  in  town  s<.*hx;ls,  and  72  kindergarten  chairs  have 
been  distributed  among  those  rural  schools  that  needed  them  most.  At  present,  aside 
from  those  that  are  in  the  building  erected  by  the  department  of  education,  there  are 
about  550  modern  desks  in  the  w*hoo:s  of  this  (iistrict.  Th(»  greatest  lack  in  the 
equipment  of  the  schools  has  been  that  of  clocks.  Nothing  needs  to  be  said  about 
the  impossibility  of  following  a  ])rogrdimne  or  of  having  any  system  in  a  school  that 
has  no  clock  and  whose  teacher  has  no  watch.  1  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
I  have  inducefl  Juana  Diaz  and  the  Coamo  school  boards  to  authorize  me  to  purchase 
in  New  York  clocks  for  all  the  schools  in  those  jurisdictions. 

SPECIAL    EXERCISES. 

Washington's  l^irthday  came  so  soon  after  I  took  charge  of  the  district,  and  1  was 
so  busy  familiarizing  myself  with  the  conditions,  that  I  was  unable  to  make  any 
special*  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  that  anniversary.  Fitting  commemorative 
exerf'ises  were,  however,  held  in  all  the  towns. 

Not  wishing  to  be  caught  unprepared  again,  and  beinp  j)articularly  anxious  to 
Inculcate  in  the  children  a  love  of  owt  ^)d>%  avid  of  the  principles  of  wnich  it  is  the 
enihJem,  I  im/nediately  began  preparations  lot  e\a\iOTa\,fe  «:K.«Ci\afta  on'^SNa^Day.    To 
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thifl  end  I  wrote  to  several  patriotic  organizations  asking  for  suggestions  an  ]  assist- 
ance. As  a  result  Colonic  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revohition,  State  of 
New  York,  sent  me  programme  •,  recitations,  songs,  etc.,  and  brought  the  matter 
before  Alexander  Hamilton  Corps  162,  Womans'  Relief  Corps,  Department  of  New 
York,  which  very  generously  sent  me  10,000  small  flags  and  one  8  by  12  bunting 
flag.  Meanwhile  I  gave  out  songs,  dialogues,  tc,  to  the  teachers  who,  in  a  most 
coounendable  and  gratifying  way  cooperated  with  me.  It  was  my  plan  to  furnish 
every  school  child  in  the  district  with  a  fiag,  <  nd  to  have  all,  including  those  in  the 
country,  come  into  the  town  and  take  part  in  the  exercises.  The  Coanio  school 
board  made  an  appropriation  for  music.  Everything  promised  well.  Then  came  a 
period  of  several  weeks  during  which  it  rained  almost  incessantly,  interrupting  inter- 
course with  Ponce  and  among  the  towns.  As  a  result  I  did  not  receive  the  flags  until 
the  moniing  of  the  day  set  for  the  exercises.  The  leafier  of  the  band  was  unable  to 
get  to  Coamo  from  Salinas  where  he  lives,  and  practically  no  children  were  able  to 
come  in  from  the  country.  Neverthe.- ss,  successful  exercises  were  held  in  all  the 
towns.  In  Coamo  the  band  played  without  its  regular  leader.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  part  of  the  programme  a  heavy  shower  came  up,  driving  us  into  the  Franklin 
school  building,  where  the  exercises  were  concluded,  though  we  were  unable  to  have 
a  street  parade  as  planned.  All  songs  and  recitatioiK^  were  given  in  English  gener- 
ally, in  the  case  o  the  recitations,  followed  by  a  translation  into  Spanish,  that  the 
guests  might  derive  more  profit  and  pleasure  from  the  exercises.  Tne  children  pro 
imunce^i  and  enunciated  the  English  with  remarkable  clearness,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  exercises  expressions  of  delij^it  and  surprise,  minglecl  with  regret  that  the  rain 
had  interfered  with  carrying  out  the  programme  as  originally  planned,  werr'  heard 
on  all  sides. 

Later  1  received  4,000  more  small  flags  from  Washington  Camp,  No.  6,  P.  O.  S.  of  A., 
State  of  New  Jersev,  for  Fourth  of  July  exercises;  but  as  the  schools  were  already 
closed  and  the  teacliers  dispersed,  I  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  have 
any  exercises  on  that  day.  The  effects  of  sucli  exercises  are  seen  everywhere.  The 
little  flags  which  I  allowed  the  children  to  keep  are  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  beinff  often  the  onlv  bit  of  ornament  or  brightness  the  house  contains;  and 
young  and  old  can  be  hearcl  singing  our  patriotic  songs.  Another  year  I  hope  to  have 
matters  sufficiently  well  in  hand  to  let  no  holiday  pass  without  its  appropriate 
exercises. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Roger  L.  Con  ant,  Supervisor. 

Hon.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay, 

Commimoner  of  Education^  San  Juarij  P.  R. 


School  DisTRirr  No.  8. 

Ponce,  P.  R.,  July  18,  190S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  8cho<jls  of  the  eighth 
district: 

The  school  year  opened  auspiciously,  though  the  lack  of  school  accommodations 
made  necessary  the  regrading  of  many  schools.  Teachers  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
numbers  seeking  admittance.  As  far  as  |)OHsible  pupils  of  the  preceding  year  were 
given  the  preference,  but  where  the'^e  failed  to  make  their  appearance  dunng  the  first 
few  days  new  applicants  were  admitted.  The  school  supplies  arrived  promi)tly  and 
teachers  were  enabled  to  organize  their  classes  and  arrange  plans  and  prograiumes 
that  could  be  put  in  operation  without  delay.  Some  improvement  had  been  made  in 
furniture,  but  many  schools  were  still  without  bookcases,  teacher's  tables,  and  the 
necessary  seats  and  desks.  By  an  effort  the  l)oard  soon  succeeded  in  placing  book- 
cases and  tables  in  the  greater  part  of  the  schools,  and  as  fast  as  patent  desks  were 
received  from  the  department  the  benches  and  desks  used  in  the  graded  schools  were 
transferred  to  the  rural  schools,  and  we  were  able  to  avoid  seating  pupils  on  the 
floor.  The  department  has  now  promised  a  sufficient  number  of  desks  to  com[>lete 
the  seating  of  the  gradeii -schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 

Owing  to  the  lacx  of  legally  qualified  teachers  only  39  schools  were  o])ened  in  Octo- 
ber. This  numl>er  was  increased  during  the  yeart^)  4.':J,  but  niral  schools  remained 
closed,  though  some  of  the  barrios  in  which  these  schools  are  located  have  ap])roxi- 
mately  200  children  of  school  age,  and  many  petitions  for  schools  have  been  filed. 
In  securing  grade  teachers  the  board  was  more  fortunate,  and  everv  position  created 
was  fille<l.  Early  in  Octoljer  a  kindei^garten  was  established  and  placed  in  charge 
of  a  kindergarten  specialist.  So  popular  was  this  school  found  to  be  that  an  assistant 
had  to  be  employed.  Even  with  this  aid  the  teacher  found  it  impossible  to  ad\xv\^ 
all  who  apphed*     Another  kindergartner  will   be  emp\o^e^  ivexX,  ^«ax  ^tv^  *Cw6 
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capacity  of  the  school  doubled.  The  puj[)ils*  range  in  age  from  3  to  6  years,  and 
some  of  them  are  developing  wonderful  originality  and  power  of  perception. 

The  McKinley  rural  school  building  which  was  erected  by  the  department  was 
opened  to  the  children  of  the  barrio  Septemlx^r  30,  and  the  ennjllment  was  soon 
complete.  A  competent  teacher  of  agriculture  had  been  employed,  and  one  half  of 
the  day  was  dei^ignated  for  garden  work  while  the  other  half  was  devoted  to 
at^ademic  work.  The  school  board  had  the  garden  fenced  and  plowed,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  clinialic  conditions  almost  precluded  gardening.  No  means  of  irrigation 
had  been  provided  and  there  was  no  rainfall  until  about  t\<*o-thirds  of  the  school 
year  had  elaixsed.  The  pupils  have  manifested  special  interest  in  their  work  and 
the  first  planting  was  carefully  tended,  water  being  carried  from  the  river  several 
TOiXs  distant,  but  without  any  result  whatever.  Necessarily  teaching  was  c<:»nfine<l 
to  the  schoolroom.  At  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  the  garden  Was  |V.planted 
and  in  a  remarkably  short  time  vegetables  were  ready  for  use.  The  results  have 
been  very  good,  showing  what  the  possibilities  of  the  school  will  be  when  a  system 
of  irrigation  shall  have  been  intro<iuce(l.  The  products  of  the  garden  are  sold  by 
the  pupils  and  the  proceeds  will  l>e  devoted  to  trie  purchase  of  a  librarj^  for  the  uei 
of  the  school.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  keenest  interest  is  evinced  by  the 
children  in  the  accumulation  of  this  fund.  'The  practical  benefits  of  this  school 
have  been  recognizee!  by  the  people,  and  it  is  to  l)e  regretted  that  more  such  have 
not  been  created  throughout  tne  aistrict. 

Another  new  phase  of  the  educational  work  has  been  the  inauguration  of  a  night 
st;hool,  which  was  opened  December  9  with  two  teachers  in  charge.  The  ayunta- 
miento  had  l)een  conducting  a  small  ni^ht  school,  and,  being  ever  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  department  in  its  effort  to  uplift  the  {)eople,  it  voted  to  transfer  this  school, 
with  its  correspondhig  appropriation  of  $410,  to  the  school  lx)anl.  The  two  schools 
were  merged  into  one  with  increased  advantage  for  both.  The  classes  of  this  school 
are  composed  of  earnest  young  people  of  lx>th  sexes  whose  circumstances  compel 
them  to  devote  the  day  to  some  occupation,  an<l  who  gladly  embrace  this  opportu- 
nity for  self-improvement.  So  great  was  the  number  of* applications  made  that 
another  teacher  was  supplied  and  another  room  e(iuipi)ed.  The  thn*e  sc^hoolrooms 
have  a  seating  capacity  of  108,  and  at  the  close  of  the  third  week  217  applications 
had  been  recorded.  The  school  closed  with  a  waiting  list  of  138,  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  it  should  be  duplicated  in  this  city.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
among  these  pupils  tailors  ext^eed  in  number,  and  next  in  order  come  shoemakers 
and  carpenters.  Among  the  girls  seamstresses  j)redominate,  followe<l  closely  by 
servant  girls.  About  two-thirds  of  the  applicants  can  neither  read  nor  write.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  class  was  able  to  begin  with  third-grade  work  and  is  now  doing 
fourth-grade  work. 

Neither  the  graded  schools  nor  the  rural  schools  have  had  the  seating  capacity -to 
accommodate  all  of  the  applicants.  (Children's  names  were  registered  in  tne  order 
in  which  applications  were  made,  and  new  names  for  the  roll  books  were  always 
drawn  from  these  lists;  yet  at  the  close  of  the  year  786  names  are  found  on  the 
waiting  lists.  This  is  probablv  one-half  of  those  who  desire<l  school  privileges,  but 
who  knew  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  schools  and  so  did  not  apply.  The 
four  graded  schools,  comprising  21  schoolrooms,  together  with  the  kindergarten,  have 
had  an  enrollment  of  1,252  children,  while  the  nunilwr  enrolled  in  the  rural  .'ichixils 
r. 'ached  1,315. 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  erection  of  three  school  buildings  is  in  projection,  and 
the  ayuntaniiento  has  purchased  the  lot  on  whicrh  two  of  them  will  lie  built.  The 
three  will  i)erhaps  accoinuKMlate  900  children.  There  are  27  school  buihlings  in  use, 
and  only  one  is  the  property  of  the  municipality.  All  other  buildings,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  McKinley  rural  .school  building,  which  is  the  property  of  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico,  are  ixmted  and  have  required  an  expenditure  by  the  school  board  of 
$3,()9S.78  for  the  nine  sc^hool  numths.  I>uring  the  school  year  the  board  has  exfiended 
$14,327.44,  and  vet  the  schools  have  only  the  most  essential  equipment. 

Of  the  4()  teachers  emploved  7  are  Americans;  with  the  exception  of  thekindei^rt- 
ner  and  the  agriculturist,  tliese  have  In^en  engaged  in  teaching  English.  The  native 
teachers  are  for  the  greater  part  interested  in  their  work  and  thomughly  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  the  l)etter  prei>aration  for  their  duties  as  teachers;  but  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  a  few  have  not  caught  the  true  spirit  of  education.  They  have  not  realized 
that  education  means  character  building,  and  that  they  can  no\  hope  to  inculcate 
right  principles  while  they  permit  their  pupils  to  see  that  they  themselves  are  dis- 
honest in  their  work.  In  contrast  to  these  are  some  teachers  whose  personal  influ- 
ence is  exceptionally  good,  and  who  sacrifice  both  their  time  and  their  money  for  the 
improvement  of  their  schools. 

While  the  progress  in  class  work  has  l>een  slow  in  many  places,  there  have  been 
some  remarkable  cases  of  advancement.     The  English  work  in  two  rural  schools  is 
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particularly  worthy  of  mention.  Though  the  teachers  have  had  almost  no  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  language  and  the  pronunciation  is  faulty,  yet  there  are  pupils  who 
can  read  an(i  translate  readily  in  the  First  Reader  and  who  write  accurately  from  dic- 
tation. Though  there  has  been  some  complaint  about  the  amount  of  numl>er  work 
required  by  the  course  of  studv  for  the  first  year,  some  of  the  first-year  pupils  have 
more  than  completed  this  worfe.  As  in  all  other  phases  of  the  work,  much  dei>ends 
uix)n  the  teacher,  (^ne  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  we  have  had  to  overcome 
was  the  dis^wsition  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  to  overlook  the  necessity  for  origi- 
nality of  thought  and  individual  work.  In  neatness  of  written  work  much  improve- 
ment has  l>een  made.  During  the  year  tardiness  has  been  almost  eliminated,  and  the 
average  monthlv  attendance  has  l>een  increahcd  almost  15  per  cent.  Two  rural  schools 
have  the  remarkable  record  of  having  a  percentage  of  attendance  of  100  one  month. 
Pupils  are  lx>coming  imbued  with  the  idea  that  absence  means  loss  to  them,  and  we 
sometimes  find  children  in  school  who  are  tX)o  ill  to  be  away  from  home.  ^lany  are 
willing  to  undergo  privations  in  order  to  attend  school.  One  boy  in  a  rural  school 
breaks  stone  on  the  road  after  school  hour?*,  and  by  this  means  earns  sufticient  to  buy 
his*  dinner,  whi(rh  is  his  one  meal.  Night-school  pupils  sometimes  attend  without 
any  evening  meal,  as  they  are  not  dismis.sed  from  work  until  almost  the  hour  for 
opening  the  school.  There  are  some  girls  in  the  day  sch(K)ls  whose  assistance  in  sew- 
ing is  needed  to  contribute  to  the  family  support.  This  means  less  to  eat  and  less  to 
wear,  yet  those  who  make  these  sacrifices  are  seldom  heard  (^mplaining. 

Throughout  the  distri(;t  the  greatest  interest  is  shown  in  the  celebration  of  the 
national  holidays  and  all  educational  meetings.  Usually  each  school  conducts  its 
own  exercises  in  its  own  building  and  has  a  large  attendance  of  parents  and  friends. 

The  most  memorable  occasion  of  the  year  was  the  eilucational  conference  held 
March  20,  and  for  this  the  board  secured  the  use  of  the  theater.  The  commissioner 
of  eiiucation  was  assisted  in  this  conferen(!e  by  Dr.  James  E.  Russell  and  Dr.  C.  Han- 
ford  Hendenw^n,  and  the  conference  was  not  only  an  intellectual  treat,  but  of  great 
practical  good  to  the  teachers.  Two  sessions  were  held  and  the  theater  was  filled 
with  an  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  close  of  the  year  wa^  marked  by  the  first  public  school  graduation  exercises 
ever  held  on  the  island.  Eighteen  Im-s  and  girls  had  completed  the  course  of  study 
and  received  certificates.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  alcaldfa,  the  alcalde  pre- 
siding. The  address  was  delivered  by  ^Ir.  Domenech,  a  member  of  the  house  of 
delegates.  This  graduation  has  not  oiilv  been  an  incentive  to  the  succeetiing  grades, 
but  it  has  demonstrated  the  natural  ability  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Porto  Rico  and 
the  effica<*y  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  and  has  made  necessary  the  estalv 
lishing  of  a  high  school,  which  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  another  school 
year. 

Re.«pectfully,  Jean*  L.  Ankrom, 


Hon.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay, 

(Jommimoner  of  EducatioVy  San  Jmuiy  P.  R. 


Superrisor. 


School  District  No.  9. 

Yauco,  p.  R.,  Aucnist  IS,  1902. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  a  report  on  school  work  in  this  district  during  the  past 
school  year.  This  report  is  not  intended  to  l>e  official.  To  give  an  official  report  I 
need  numerous  facts  and  details  which  1  do  not  posse.«s.  As  my  appointment  as 
supKjrvisor  has  been  made  this  summer  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  tbe  data  from 
experience.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  avail  myself  of  statistics  on  file  in  my  office,  because 
I  fin<i  them  incomplete.  Under  such  conditions  a  supervisor's  rej>ort  from  me 
would  t)e  comprised  of  necessity  of  material  which,  indeed,  might  be  true,  yet  to 
which  I  would  not  subscril)e  my  name.  For  these  reasons,  I  content  myself  with 
giving  a  r^sum^  of  what  I  recall  of  the  gratled  schools  of  Yauco,  of  wfiich  I  was 
principal  last  year. 

There  are  two  buildings  in  Yauco  which  are  used  for  school  purposes.  One  is  a 
large  schoolhouse  of  six  departments,  well  ventilated  and  commoclious;  the  other, 
the  newly  constructed  Columbus  (iradeii  School,  which  contains  four  departments. 

When  the  schools  were  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  eight 
graded  and  one  principal  school.  Shortly  a  kindergarten  and  an  evening  fcJchool 
were  opene<l,  so  tnat  our  total  enrollment  was  almost  575  pupils.  I  had  nine  native 
assistants,  each  in  charge  of  a  graded  school,  one  American  teacher  of  English,  and 
an  American  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten.  Later  I  succeeded  in  securing  an  addi- 
tional teacher  of  English. 

Apparently  little  had  been  attempted  by  the  prmcVpaY  oi  lYv^  v^«s\ovsl^n^*x  \Q»\w*<b 
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some  means  of  classification  to  facilitate  the  reopeninj?  of  schools.  The  children 
had  not  been  assigned  to  grades  nor  had  they  been  told  to  return  to  their  respective 
schools.  With  the  aid  of  some  native  teachers  I  effected  hastily  a  preliminary  clas- 
sification. This  division  was,  of  course,  imperfect.  Nevertheless,  by  careful  sifting 
a  satisfactory  reclassification  was  made  during  the  month  of  Octoljer' which  was  pre- 
serveil  with  few  changes  for  the  re.«t  of  the  year. 

The  kindergarten  school  was,  as  far  as  possible,  a  distinctly  American  institution, 
which  provoked  much  enthusiasm.  Bending  to  this  enthusiasm  of  the  town,  I  had 
this  school  divided  into  two  departments,  the  children  of  one  department  attending 
morning  sessions,  those  of  the  other  attending  afternoon  sessions.  Two  sessions  of 
three  hours  each,  daily,  I  concluded  was  too  great  a  strain  for  the  little  ones. 
Moreover,  I  was  able  by  the  new  arrangement  to  accommodate  a  greater  number- 
about  10  per  cent  of  those  who  desired  to  enter.  The  scrhool  was  not  a  real  success 
as  a  kindergarten,  due  solely  to  an  unfortunate  lack  of  kindergarten  material.  At* 
the  department  failed  to  funiish  us  with  such  material,  we  were  limited  to  our  pri- 
vate purchases  and  our  ingenuitv. 

An  evening  s<*hool  was  openeci  in  which  50  young  people  at  once  enn>lled.  This 
school  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  composed  of  a  class  which,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
was  completely  different  from  the  class  at  beginning,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
gecurec^  employment  in  the  Central  of  Guanica  or  in  other  towns  and  were  unable  to 
attend.    There  is  enough  enthusiasm  for  three  or  four  such  schools. 

At  the  beginning  our  graded  schools  consisted  of  four  grades.  With  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Brumbaugh's  course  of  study  a  fifth  grade  was  at  once  formed.  So  rapid  has 
been  the  progress  that  we  shall  open  in  the  fall  with  a  seventh  grade.  This  exce])- 
tional  progress  was  due  to  some  extent  to  a  desire  to  excel  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
and  to  the  jjeneral  eagerness  to  learn  on  the  part  of  the  children.  In  the  higher 
grades  this  eagerness  was  stimulated  by  use  of  approbation  cards.  These  were 
given  weekly  to  those  pupils  whose  attendance,  deportment,  and  application  were 
perfect  for  tfie  week  and  who  had  not  rendered  a  culpablv  imperfect  lesson.  Such 
cards,  it  is  clear,  are  within  reach  of  all.  As  weeks  passed  it  resulteil  that  the  com- 
petition became  interestingly  keen.  As  prizes  for  those  holding  in  June  the  greater 
number  of  cards  were  offered  works  in  ringlish,  among  them  Boys  of  '76,  Irving'*' 
Sketch  B(X>k,  Poor  Bovs  Who  Became  Famous.. 

It  Hueaks  at  once  well  both  for  pupils  and  teachers  of  P^nglish  to  l>e  able  to  state 
that  there  arc  school  children  in  Yauco  who  can  appreciate  now  works  in  English. 
To  be  sure,  the  teachers  of  English  lacked  knowledge  of  Spanish,  but  the  necessity 
of  making  themselves  understoo<l  accompanied  by  the  acute  observation  of  the 
pupil,  and  coupled  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  native  leachers  know  considerable 
English,  brought  about  the  desired  end,  the  acquisition  of  English  by  the  pupil. 

Generally  speaking,  the  corps  of  teachers  here  was  generally  good*.  Everv*  week 
we  licld  a  pedagogiciil  conference,  which  I  invited  the  rural  teachers  to  attend.  At 
these  conferences  we  discussed  in  an  inii)romptu  way  any  dubious  point  which  may 
hav«'  appeared  during  the  previous  week  or  might  come  up  in  the  future.  Fre- 
(picntly  I  gave  a  lesson  in  English,  following  which  would  l)e  a  lecture  by  one  of  the 
teachers.     These  school  meetings  were  popular  and  very  instructive. 

On  the  whole,  I  consi<ler  the  Porto  Rican  child  fully  the  wjual  of  his  northern 
companion.  He  is  intelligent,  diligent,  observant,  possesses  a  good,  retentive  mem- 
ory, and  fair  n'asoning  power.  1  find  in  him  an  instinctive  f(»ndness  of  study  which 
the  American  has  to  accpiire  by  continued  study.  All  he  asks  for  is  the  opportunity. 
Now  that  this  is  <*xtended  to  him,  he  tries  to  accept  it,  althougli  in  manv  cases  he  is 
ill  fed  and  ill  clothed. 

On  two  occasions  in  the  j>ast  year  the  school  children  participated  in  civic  i>arades. 
The  first  was  in  welcome  to  the  governor  upon  his  first  visit  to  Yauco.  I  inclose 
under  separate  cover  a  copy  of  Colliers  Weekly  containing  a  pictoral  reproduction 
of  thf  governor's  trip,  by  which  you  will  observe  that  the  views  illustrating  st^hool 
children  were  taken  in  Yauco. 

One  other  manifestation  was  on  Flag  Day,  <^r,  ratlier,  the  Sunday  following,  as  the 
exercises  had  been  postponed  on  account  of  rain.  This,  too,  was  on  a  most  elal>or- 
ate  scale.  I  was  given  a  detacliment  of  :^0  members  of  the  insular  polite  in  charge 
of  Captain  Diaz.  The  entire  force  of  firenufu,  some  two  hundred,  turned  out  with 
Chief  Lucas  at  their  head.  In  the  rear  broughi  ui3  the  carriages  containing  mem- 
bers of  the  school  boanl,  the  alcalde,  memlx'rs  of  the  ayuntamiento,  and  private 
individuals.  After  marching  through  the  principal  streets  we  wended  our  way  to 
the  immense  storehouse  of  Egozcue.  Fully  three  thousand  persons  were  withinthe 
building  when  the  alcade,  Don  Antonio  Ma'riani,  made  his  adaress  of  welcome.  Then 
there  were  recitations  in  English  and  Spanish  in  honor  of  the  flag,  and  the  siii^ng  en 
ma^se  of  patriotic  airs,  at  the  close  of  which  refreshments  were  serve<l  to  the  children. 
In  no  Unvn  of  Porto  Kico  was  Flag  Day  more  fittingly  observed  than  in  Yauco. 
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The  following  Sunday,  June  22,  we  had  in  Yauco  a  performance  in  English  given 
by  the  public  school  children,  the  facta  of  which  I  have  already  treated  at  len^h  in 
a  previous  communication.  It  was  a  most  ominous  closing  of  the  academic  year. 
It  testifies  forcibly  to  the  excellence  of  the  Porto  Rican  pupil.  It  shows  that  he 
has  accepted  the  opportunity  and  has  pi*ofite<i  by  it  more  tnan  was  expected. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Francis  Lynch,  Supervisor. 
Hon.  S.  M.  Lindsay, 

Commimoner  of  Education^  San  Juan,  P.  R. 


(An  account  of  the  rendering,  in  English,  of  the  operetta  The  Fairy  of  the  Fountain,  by  the  school 

children  of  Yauco.] 

THE   FAIRY   OF  THE   FOUNTAIN. 

Last  fall  I  used  to  visit  with  some  frequency  the  house  of  Gen.  Antonio  Mattel. 
Mr.  Mattel  is  a  very  active  man,  and  had  received  from  Barcelona  numerous  oper- 
ettas of  one  act  each,  suitable  for  children.  Almost  everv  evening  there  was  a 
rehearsal,  in  which  tookpart  from  eight  to  twelve  girls.  My  evenings  there  were 
enjoyably  passed  and  I  kept  adding  to  my  knowledge  of  Spanish.  About  New  Year's 
the  thought  occurred  to  me,  why  not  make  a  change  and  try  to  have  the  children 
learn  a  similar  operetta  in  English?  I  consulted  with  Miss  Anna  B.  Willson,  one  of 
pally  to  amuse  the  children  and  incidentally  to  reciprocate  in  English  what  they  had 
m  v  teachers  of  English,  and  she  kindly  volunteered  her  support.  My  idea  was  princi- 
of!ered  me  in  Spanish. 

In  the  course  of  a  month  I  received  from  the  States  The  Fairy  of  the  Fountain,  a 
simple  operetta  in  two  acts,  with  sample,  yet  catchy  music.     The  plot  was  not  deep. 

A  poor  old  lad^  had  two  daughters,  one' haughty  and  of  fiery  disposition,  the  other 
meek  and  affectionate.  One  night  both  daughters  dreameti  that  they  were  to  be 
married  to  princes,  and  the  following  morning  the  elder,  instead  of  obeying  her 
mother,  spent  her  time  decking  herself  for  the  prince's  arrival.  The  younger  and 
wiser  consulted  with  her  mother  and  thought  no  more  of  it,  realizing  that  it  was 
only  a  dream.  Later  in  the  day  the  elder  daughter  goes  to  the  fountain  to  get  water 
for  her  aged  mother.  The  girl  is  angry.  A  fairy  appears,  disguised  as  an  old  hag, 
and  asks  for  water,  which  the  girl  refuses.  For  this  the  old  hag  vows  vengeance. 
At  this  x)oint  a  prince  apj^ears,  who,  tired  of  hunting,  comes  to  rest  on  the  green  about 
the  fountain.  He  meet«  the  pretty  girl  and  speaks  to  her.  She,  full  of  ecstacy,  tries 
to  reply,  but  instea<i  of  words  frogs  and  toads  fall  from  her  lips.  Such  was  the 
fairy's  vengeance. 

Some  time  after,  the  younger  daughter  appears  at  the  fountain  on  a  similar  errand 
and  the  fairy  repeats  her  test.  Disguised  she  pleads  for  water,  which  the  girl  offers 
with  overflowing  generositv  and  affection.  After  drinking  she  discloses  her  identity 
and  informs  the  good  daugltiter  that  her  greatest  wish  will  be  fulfilled.  The  daugh- 
ter thought  not  of  princes  but  of  the  plague  which  was  pursuing  her  sister  and  asks 
that  it  be  taken  away.  The  fairy,  doublv  content,  grants  the  one  and  offers  the  other. 
Suddenlv  the  prince  again  appears  with  his  huntsmen  and  is  amazed  to  find  another 
maid  so  beautiful.  Unable  to  contain  himself  he  addrej^ses  her  and  as  she  replies 
diamonds  and  roses  fall  from  her  mouth.  Rejoicing,  the  prince  accepts  her  as  his 
bride.  At  this  instant  the  elder  returns  to  express  humbly  her  grutitucle  and  to  offer 
congratulations. 

Of  course  the  first  task  was  to  study  the  part**  of  the  play  that  the  characters  of 
the  actors  might  be  suited  to  the  nMes.  As  a  stimulus  two  persons  were  selected  to 
compete  for  each  part.  For  the  first  fortnight  they  read  their  parts  and  practiced 
songs.  Owing  to  the  small  range  of  the  voice  of  the  Porto  Kican,  it  was  necessary  in 
several  instance-s  to  transpose  the  music.  1  was  very  fortunate  in  this  to  have  at'my 
disposition  the  services  of  Mile.  Alice  de  Parfourne'  a  young  French  lady  who  pos- 
sesses a  quite  profound  knowledge  of  music. 

By  the  beginning  of  March  we  had  our  first  rehearsal.  It  was  most  ordinary,  for 
the  material  was  still  raw.  But  it  was  suflScient  to  give  me  hope  that  I  might  give  a 
performance  to  the  school  children  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

The  townspeople  grew  enthusiastic,  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  such  an  attempt 
had  been  made,  they  said,  in  Yauco.  In  fact,  it  was  found  difficult  to  hold  private 
rehearsals.  Much  greater  then  was  the  enthusiasm  when  it  was  learned  that  never 
before  in  the  histor>'  of  Porto  Rico  had  an  attempt  been  made  to  give  a  performance 
in  English.  New  dance  music  was  sent  from  the  States.  A  chorus  was  formed  of 
24  girls  of  the  schools  to  sing  and  give  exhibition  figure  drills.  These  drills,  a  novel 
and  interesting  feature,  were  directed  by  Miss  Willson. 
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As  days  rolled  on  our  ideas  enlarged  themselves  until  we  decided  to  give  a  grand 
performance.  With  this  view  the  making  of  costumes  was  begun  in  May.  I  sent  to 
the  States  for  various  articles  unobtainable  here  and  with  the  aid  of  special  fashion 
plates  from  Paris  very  original  and  artistic  gowns  and  uniforms  were  secured.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  tailors  and  dressmakers  were  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
go  fantastic.  And  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  fitting  souvenir,  I  had  printed 
programmes  de  luxe  which  cost  $45. 

There  was  no  stage  in  town,  nor  hall  large  enough  for  the  company  and  the 
expected  audience.  I  overcame  this  difficulty  by  constructing  a  stage  30  feet  wide 
and  equally  deep.  My  mechanicH  were  public-school  boys  <lirecte<l  by  a  carpenter  of 
the  town.  For  scenery  I  put  to  use  that  of  two  social  clubs  of  Yauco.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fore  and  bai'k  ground  and  four  side  pieces  were  con8tru(!ted  specially.  The 
ceiling  and  walls  of  the  opera  house  were  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  American 
flags  and  tropical  palms,  decked  here  and  there  with  banners  of  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico,  which  represented  the  different  nationalities  of 
which  the  population  is  composed. 

The  date  fixed  for  the  performance  was  June  17,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  durine 
the  first  half  of  June  was  so  inclement  that  the  date  of  performance  was  postponed 
until  the  following  Sunday,  June  22. 

Sunday  waa  one  of  those  rare  Jime  days.  At  7  p.  m.  the  doors  were  opened. 
Shortly  came  a  detachment  of  25  firemen  and  10  policemen  to  do  special  duty. 
For  ushers  I  had  trained  6  of  the  larger  schoolboys.  So  many  came  from  Ponce 
and  surrounding  towns  to  see  the  performance  that  the  attendance  itself  was  a  big 
success. 

At  exactly  half  pa^t  8  the  Cocolia  orchestra,  of  Ponce,  Ix^n  to  play  the  overture. 
Three  hours  later  the  production  of  the  Fairy  of  the  Fountain  was  history.  The  suc- 
cess was  complete.  The  work  of  the  children  was  marvelous — far  better  than  my 
fondest  expectations.  With  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  the  English  was  faultless. 
The  im{>er8onations  were  excellent,  the  singing  admirable,  the  chonis  drills  exceed- 
ingly clever;  in  short,  everv  serene,  almost  every  movement,  was  encored.  To  one 
not  [iresent  the  account  of  the  work  of  the  children  would  seem  incredible.  At 
every  turn  there  were  congratulations  and  frank  confessions  that  it  was  the  grandest 
spectacle  of  the  kind  the  town  had  ever  had.  Nor  had  there  ever  Ijeeu  in  the  his- 
tory of  Yauco  so  large  and  cosmopolitan  a  gathering  at  a  social  event.  Political  and 
personal  prejudices  seeme<l  to  have  been  smothered  in  that  event  so  thoroughly 
American. 

The  following  Tuesday  we  gave  a  matinee  for  the  children,  which  was  attended 
by  all  the  children.  The  Yaucoans  felt  so  proud  and  enthusiastic  they  wanted  me 
to  take  the  company  to  Ponce  for  a  performance  in  that  city.  This  I  declined,  being 
satisfied  in  having  iny  hopes  so  well  realize<i  in  Yauco.  The  spirit,  however,  still 
lives,  and  to-day  we  have  m  Y'auco  two  amateur  companies,  one  of  school  children, 
one  of  adult.s,  who  are  rehearsing  and  who  hope  that  I  shall  attempt  to  repeat  this 
fall  the  task  of  last  spring. 


School  District  No.  10. 

Sax  (lEKMAN,  P.  R.,  July  Jo,  IQOJ. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  for  the  school  year  1901-2. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  number  of  schools  and  pupils  enrolled  in  this 
district  I  present  the  following  table  of  statistics: 


Snn  Gerraaii  , 

CaboKojo 

Lajas , 

Maricao 


Total . 


Scliools, 


Pupils. 


£     1 


5  7  1  12  332 

2  8  I  10  '    3:^5 

2  4  ,  6  168 

2  2  4 


(") 


11         21  I      32       836       460 


I 


o 

E- 

2G:i 

595 

138 

473 

49 

217 

(") 

1,28.^. 


1902. 


Schools. 


11  11  '      22 

6  10  '      16 

3  '  7  10 

3  1  4  7 


PupilB. 


564 
450 
306 
165 


32  i      55       1,485       991        2,476 


s  I 


442  I  1.006 

271  I  721 

162  I  468 

116  I  381 


a  No  data. 
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The  fibres  under  1899  are  for  the  school  year  endinj?  June  30, 1899,  and  refer  to  the 
last  year  under  the  Spanish  system."  In  this  connection  it  must  be  said,  however, 
that  the  number  of  pupils  eiven  that  year  refers  to  the  pupils  that  had  been  in  attend- 
ance at  some  time  during  the  year,  and  does  not  mean  the  number  of  pupils  actually 
enrolled  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  figures  under  UK)2  are  for  the  month  of  March 
and  include  one  evening  school. 

LOCAL  BOARDS. 

Under  the  new  law  the  local  boards  have  been  able  to  comply  better  with  their 
duties.  The  two  causes  that  up  to  the  present  school  year  seriously  hampere<l  the 
work  of  the  boards,  viz,  lack  of  funds  and  lac^k  of  teachers,  have  been  overcome. 

The  municipalities  of  San  German,  Cabo  Rojo,  and  Maricao  set  a.side  20  per  cent 
of  their  respective  budgets  for  school  purposes.  Due  to  this  fact,  these  boards  have 
been  able  to  pay  all  expenses  and  have  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  Lajas  the  numicipality  ^ve  only  IHS  per  cent  of  its  budget  to  the  school 
{x>ard.     Ck>n8equently,  the  boanl  is  badly  in  debt  at  the  present  time. 

The  boanl  of  San  German  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  better  the  conditions  of  the 
schools.  Bi'fore  the  board  began  to  receive  funds  from  the  municipality  the  presi- 
dent personally  advanced  money  for  repairs  and  material.  The  records  and  accounts 
have  been  kept  in  a  neat  and  business-like  manner  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  personal  interest  and  attention  given  to  s<'hool  niatters  have  been  most  laudable. 
In  Cabo  Rojo  a  great  deal  has  l)een  done  through  the  personal  efforts  of  the  presi- 
dent, but  he  has  not  l>een  properly  assisted  by  the  memWrs.  • 

In  Lajas  and  Maricao  the  actions  of  the  boards  have  l)een  conspicuous  for  their 
slowness.     The  I^ajas  board  was  discouraged  from  the  start  by  the  lack  of  funds. 

SCHOOL    HOUSES. 

There  are  in  all  5  buildings  for  town  schools  and  31  for  rural  si-hools. 

San  Gennan  has  2  graded-school  ])uilding — the  lx)ngfellow  School,  erected  by  the 
department,  and  the  Antonio  Martinez  School,  donated  by  a  lady  of  that  name. 
This  latter  building,  if  properly  repaired,  is  large  enough  for  eight  or  nine  schools. 
At  present  there  are  six.  The  board  has  spent  several  hundred  dollars  in  repairs, 
including  new  floors,  plastering,  painting,  and  stopping  leaks  in  the  roofs.  The  out- 
houses in  this  building  are  in  a  bad  sanitary  condition  and  should  V)e  condemned. 

The  rent  of  the  rural  schools  was  rai.se<l  and  demands  made  on  the  owners  for 
proper  repairs.  These  repairs  we  complied  with  in  nearly  every  case.  A  coat  or  two 
of  whitewashing  and  repairs  on  the  roofs,  doors,  and  shutters  have  greatly  improved 
the  schools  in  appearance  and  condition.  To  these  things  has  been  added  in  many 
castis  a  flower  ganlen  cared  for  by  the  children,  under  the  teacher's  direction,  and  on 
the  whole  our  rural  schoolhouses  have  received  such  distinguishing  marks  that  they 
are  no  longer  mistaken  for  the  wayside  nimshops,  with  their  unpleasant  surrouna- 
ings. 

The  graded  school  at  Cabo  Rojo  is  in  a  very  unsatisf actor v  condition.  It  is  not 
large  enough  tc*  properly  install  the  schools  of  the  town  and  there  is  such  a  8<?arcity 
of  houses  that  no  otherbuilding  can  be  obtained.  A  new  school  house  for  this  town 
is  an  indispensable  necessity. 

The  graded  school  at  Lajas  is  in  such  a  bad  condition  that  it  should  be  condemned. 
The  board  is  paying  far  more  house  rent  than  any  private  person  would  do.  Still, 
during  hard  rams  this  house  offers  little  shelter,  the  bolts  on  the  doors  are  not  safe, 
there  are  loose  boards,  there  is  need  of  steps  leading  to  the  back  door,  and  the  out- 
houses are  in  a  wretche<l  condition.  Yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  board  has  done  noth- 
ing to  compel  the  owner  to  repair  this  house,  nor  has  an  effort  been  made  to  find  a 
different  house. 

The  graded  school  at  Maricao  is  a  solid  brick  building  divided  into  three  large 
roojnSt  which  are  among  the  very  best  in  the  district. 

FURNITIRE   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

When  it  can  be  said  that  one-half  of  the  schoolrooms  of  this  district  are  ecjuipped 
with  American  desks  against  none  three  years  ago  it  shows  that  the  improvement  in 
this  respect  has  been  remarkable. 

Including  the  furniture  placed  in  the  school  buildings  erected  by  the  department 

«  The  first  schools  orKftnized  by  the  Americans  and  under  the  American  system  were  for  the  year 
beginning  September,  1899. 
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the  niim])er  of  desks  sent  out  by  the  department  to  the  various  municipalities  is  as 
follows: 

San  German 412 

CaboRojo 316 

Lajas 208 

Maricao 103 

Total 1,039 

Besides  these  desks  there  were  received  36  kindergarten  chairs. 

This  new  furniture  is  not  only  appreciated  by  the  boards  and  teachers,  but  far 
more  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Good  furniture  is  a  decided  aid  to  better  discipline 
and  better  school  work. 

With  few  exceptions  the  rural  schools  are  provided  with  long  benches  and  desks, 
and  in  some  cases  there  are  not  enough  of  these. 

All  the  schools  are  provided  with  bookcases  or  boxes  for  storing  the  books.  Maricao 
and  San  (xernian  have  made  the  best  provision  for  the  schools  in  this  respect.  The 
Cabo  Roio  board  has  furnished  cases  made  of  rough  boards,  some  painted,  others 
not,  while  at  Lajas  the  boxes  and  cases  are  neither  attractive  in  appearance  nor  very 
useful  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

The  San  Gennan  board  has  provided  for  each  rural  school  a  blackboard  3  feet  wide 
and  12  feet  lonjj,  with  a  chalk  tray  running  the  whole  length.  These  boards  are 
covered  with  roll  cloth,  thus  making  a  very  serviceable  aid  to  the  teacher  in  his  work. 
Iif  the  graded  schools  this  cloth  has  been  mounted  on  the  walls  of  the  re«|>ective 
rooms. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  many  of  our  schools  still  lack  a  supply  of  pure,  healthy 
drinking  water.  The  San  (Terman  board  is  the  only  one  in  this  district  that  has 
made  an  effort  to  give  the  school  children  filtered  drinking  water. 

BOOKS   AND   SUPPLIES. 

The  supply  uf  books  and  material  for  the  schools  has  been  very  liberal.  No  effort 
has  been  spared  to  give  the  schools  what  was  needed  in  this  line.  Flags  have  also 
been  supplied  to  all  schools.  Teachers  and  pupils  have  come  to  look  ui>on  the  flag 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  school. 

THE  TEACHERS. 

When  it  is  cont<idered  that  out  of  59  teachers  employed  in  this  district  during  the 
past  year  24  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  teaching,  the  great  drawlwick  ?rom 
which  the  school  work  has  suffered  becomes  at  once  apparent.  These  inexperienced 
teachers  have  reciuired  a  large  amount  of  instruction  in  organizing  and  conducting 
their  school?!,  and  have  tested  the  supervisor's  patience  to  the  utmost.  To  offset  their 
inexperience  many  came  cquipi>ed  with  a  good  stock  of  good  will,  industry,  and 
willingness  to  do  a.s  they  were  directe<l. 

With  very  few  exceptions  they  have  done  as  well  as  could  be  expecte<l  from  them 
considering* their  previous  environment  and  preparation.  In  many  ca^^es  where  the 
work  wa<«  not  acce])tahle,  the  Hui>ervisor  frankly  told  the  teachers  that  they  would 
not  be  accepted  as  teachers  for  the  coming  year  unless  they  attended  the  summer 
course  at  the  Insular  Normal  School.  Twenty  of  the  rural  teachers  from  this  district 
are  now  taking  the  summer  course. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  furniture  the  discipline  has  improve<i,  but  there  are 
still  teachers,  who  with  their  good  rooms  and  good  furniture  have  failed  to  implant 
good  discipline.  There  has  l>een  some  improvement  in  method,  but  there  is  still 
much  to  l)e  done  in  this  direction.  Teachers  imagine  and  claim  that  they  work 
hard,  forgetting  that  the  teaiher's  work  can  only  he  judged  by  its  result**. 

The  amount  of  energy  that  is  wa-^ted  in  our  schoolrooms  is  surprisingly  great. 
While  the  teachers  are  making  such  improvement  in  their  work  as  can  be  reason- 
ably exj^ccted,  the  question  of  getting  a  full  corps  of  good  teachers  will  only  be 
solved  by  the  normal  school. 

THE    CCI'ILS. 

The  charge  that  the  pupils  are  hard  to  manage  and  hard  to  teach  is  fretjuently 
brought  bv  teachers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  few  teachers  who  thorooghly 
understand  their  ]mpils  and  know  how  to  manage  them.  The  children  of  Porto 
Rico  are  naturally  bright  and  willing  to  learn.  There  are  few  indee<:l  who  do  not 
do  well  when  pro])erly  treated  and  properly  taught.  The  samples  of  work  show 
that  their  j)rogre&s  has  been  very  satisfactory  considering  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  taught. 
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AGRICULTIRAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  two  agricultural  schools  in  this  district  only  one  was  partially  successful. 
The  supply  of  tools  for  these  schools  is  not  suitable.  The  course  of  study  presup- 
poseil  a  luhdamental  knowledge  among  the  pupils  which  is  nonexistent,  and  tries  to 
deal  out  as  definite  knowledge  things  which  for  th*e  present  can  only  be  matters  of 
experimentation. 

One  of  the  agricultural  teachers  left  in  March  and  his  work  was  continued  by  a 
Porto  Rican  teacher  with  fair  success.  He  deserves  to  be  appointed  to  an  agricul- 
tural school  next  year.  ^  As  matters  stand  now  the  school  at  Lajas  should  be  contin- 
ued as  an  agricultural  school  and  the  one  at  Cabo  Rojo  had  best  be  conducted  as  a 
rural  school. 

To  close  the  year's  work  public  exercises  were  held  in  San  German,  Cabo  Rojo, 
and  Maricao.  They  were  attended  by  people  of  all  classes  who  showe^l  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  In  Maricao  all  the  stores  cUjsed  at  noon  in  honor  of  the 
day.     The  local  boards  contributed  liberally  to  make  these  closing  exercises  a  success. 

In  closing  this  report  let  it  be  said  that  the  work  of  the  schools  as  a  whole  was  far 
more  satisfactory  than  in  the  preceding  years.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  more 
schools.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  teachers,  pupils,  and  the  |)eople  in  general 
has  not  subsideil. 

Re8i>ectfully  submitted. 

Paul  (t.  Miller,  Supernsor. 

Hon.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay, 

(.'ommMoner  of  EdticaUon,  S(in  Jaariy  P.  R. 


ScHCM)L  District  No.  11. 

Mayacu'ez,  June  30,  1902. 
Sir:  Following  instructions  r€H?eived,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  mv  annual  report 
for  1901-2. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  conditions  were  as  follows: 

1.  Total  population  of  the  district 63, 505 

2.  Number  of  municipalities  in  same 3 

3.  Number  of  schools  open 54 

4.  Numl>er  of  teachers  employed  ( including  seven  Americans) 59 

5.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  ( 1,494  male,  1,114  female) 2,  (>08 

6.  Average  daily  attendance 37. 2 

7.  Per  cent  of  pupils  enrolled  attending  daily 79. 5 

8.  Per  cent  of  total  }M3pulation  enrolled  in  schools 4. 1 

For  comparative  statistics  of  present  year,  please  refer  to  report  of  statistical  clerk. 

School  funds  expended  during  present  year: 

Mavaguez * $7, 409. 62 

Afiaaco 1, 026.  m 

Las  Marias 74H.  1 1 

Approximate  municipal  cost  per  pupil  enrolled: 

Mayaguez 3. 50 

Ailasco 1. 50 

I^s  Marias.   2.  25 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  teachers  is  only  six,  this  being  the  full  number 
we  were  entitled  to  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  Of  the  ()5  teachers  at  present  employed,  45 
are  married,  3  are  colored,  and  their  average  age  is  32  years.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  are  colored.  In  addition  to  the  day  schools  we  have,  at  Mayaguez, 
three  night  schools — two  maintained  by  the  department  of  education  and  one  l)y  the 
school  board. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  changes  were  made  with  the  English  teachers,  and 
an  additional  one  was  granted  to  this  district.  General  comlitions  have  improved 
this  year.  Schoolhouses  are  l)etter  equipped,  supplies  are  niort*  plentiful,  scliool 
boanis  are  more  active,  teachers  are  more  studious  and  efticient,  pupils  are  happier 
and  more  thoughtful. 

Modern  schfK)lhou8es  have  been  erected  in  each  municipality,  public  sentiment 
is  more  favorable,  and  the  position  of  the  supervisor  has  been  improved.  Roads 
have  been  constructed  and  repaired. 

This  district  has  been  ennche<l  by  the  erection  at  Mavaguez  of  a  commodious 
echoolhouse,  well  equipped,  and  of  two  agricultural  schools.    These  buildvw^js.  Vv^^^t 
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served  the  double  purpose  of  rnakinj^  the  work  of  teacher  and  pupil  easier  and  more 
agreeable,  and,  by  giving  the  people  an  idea  of  what  a  schoolhouse  should  be,  have 
create* I  a  universal  wish  to  have  more  of  them.  Progress  has  been  ol>8erved  in  the 
character  of  the  work  of  teacthers  and  pupils. 

Specimen  blanks  sent  out  by  the  department  of  education,  to  be  filleii  in  by  the 
pupils  at  the  beginning  and  end"  of  the  year,  show  a  decided  improvement  in  every 
particular.  Old-fashioned  methods  of  teaching  seem  to  die  hard,  and  they  are  still 
observable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  most  of  the  schools.  There  are  a  number  of 
teachers  who,  although  doing  their  best,  have  proved  inca{)able,  and  will  soon  have 
to  \>e  renlace<i  by  more  efficient  workers.  Lack  of  attention  to  details  is  generally 
observable,  and  superficial  teaching  is  too  common.  Arithmetic  is  badly  taught 
throughout  the  district.  The  reading  lesson  is  gone  through  too  hurriedly,' and  fre- 
quently lacks  the  preparatory  explanation.  The  study  period  is  unfruitful,  beoiuse 
pupils  are  not  shown  how  to  study,  and  this  may  l)e  said  also  of  the  general  lesson. 
IIan<lwriting  is  especially  good.     The  vertical  style  has  been  generally  adopted. 

As  noticed  in  previous  rei>orts,  the  pupils  are  endowed  with  excellent  memories 
and  vivid  imaginations,  but  they  are  weak  thinkers  and  poor  reasoners.  It  is  venr 
difficult  to  obtain  a  direct  and  <!oncise  answer  to  a  tjuestion.  Their  musical  ca])abili- 
ties  are  excellent  and  under  favorable  circumstances  they  sing  corre<^tly  and  .sweetly. 
Reproduction  and  composition  work  shows  a  too  close  adherence  to  the  wonls  of  the 
text-book;  or  else  contains  superfluous  expressions  that  have  no  l)earing  on  the 
subject.  A  pupil  who  wrote  an  excellent  essay  on  (leorge  Washington  faile<l  miser- 
ably in  the  (leHcription  of  an  ordinary  chair,  biscipline,  although  improvetl,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

1  note  improvement  in  the  pui)ils  in  regard  to  independence,  thought  fulness, 
cleanliness,  health,  obedience,  and  respectfulness.  The  faces  of  the  pupils  brighten 
as  the  Knglish  lesson  a]>proache.*<,  and  the  progress  universally  acnieve<i  in  that 
language  is  very  encouraging,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  pupils  and  their  teachers. 
There  Is  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  civics.  In  spite  of  defects,  dis- 
advantiiges,  and  rlifliculties,  the  Porto  Rican  children  compare  very  favorably  with 
anv  with  whom  I  have  been  brought  in  contact.  The  most  rapid  progress  is  observ- 
able lt>etween  the  ages  of  8  and  12  years. 

I  am  glad  to  relate  that  I  have  not  had  notice  of  the  expulsion  from  school  of  any 
child,  and  corporal  punishment  has  not  been  administered  to  my  knowledge.  So 
school  has  ha<l  to  be  closed  on  account  of  sickness,  and  deaths  have  been  scarce. 
Every  teacher  and  pupil  attending  our  public  schools  has  been  vaccinated. 

Unsuitable  schoolhouses  and  the  intense  heat  make  the  indulgence  in  outdoor 
games  iiKonvenient  and,  perhaps,  unwise.  The  older  children  generally  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  taking  the  lesson  books  home,  where  very  frequently  they 
are  employed  to  enlighten  some  less  fortunate  companion. 

During  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  due  this  vear  to  the 
exceptionally  heavy  rains  and  the  gathering  in  of  the  coffee  crop,  the  attendance  at  the 
rural  schools  declined  considerably.  This  was  especially  noticeable  at  I-as  Marias, 
where  the  intense  poverty  and  bad  roads  alwavs  make  regular  attendance  somewhat 
difficult. 

All  special  holidays  have  been  regularly  olwerved  throughout  the  clistrict.  When- 
ever possible  a  procession  of  st^hool  children  has  paraded  the  town,  and,  on  all 
occasions,  special  exercises  have  l)een  held  and  the  public  invited  to  participate. 

Washington's  Birthday  and  Flag  Day  are  our  favorites.  On  theec  occai^ions  at 
Mayaguez,  thanks  to  the  hearty  coo|)eration  of  officials  and  public,  we  can  always 
count  upon  having  a  full  theater  and  an  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  display  of  jiatri- 
otisin.  The  s^'hool  chidren  always  contribute  a  varied  and  interesting  programme;  and 
their  behavior  is  exemplary.  The  dedicati<m  of  Farragut  graded  scnool  was  a  nota- 
ble day  in  the  educational  history  of  this  city.  The  brief  c*eremony  on  the  morning 
of  March  18  was  opened  by  Dr.  F.  Basora,  the  worthy  president  of  the  school  board, 
who  welcomed  the  commissioner  and  guests.  Dr.  S.  M.  Lindsay,  commissioner  of 
education,  then  dedicated  the  building,  which  was  received  by  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Fajardo,  ainid  the  applause  of  the  audience.  There  were  present  on  the  platform 
the  Drs.  Henderson  and  Russell  (guest«  of  Dr.  Lindsay),  Rev.  H.  McGonuick  (Rio 
Piedras),  Mr.  F.  A.  Martinez  (field  suj^ervisor),  and  many  prominent  citizens  from 
the  surrounding  country.  The  sithool  children  and  teachers  who  were  lined  up  in 
front  of  the  buihling,  which  was  profusely  decorated,  contributed  patriotic  songs  to 
the  nmsic  of  the  municipal  band. 

At  the  close  of  this  short  service  the  whole  party  marched  in  procession  to  the 
neighboring  theater,  where  an  eager  crowd  of  school  children  and  adults  awaited 
the  advertise<l  special  exercises.  Tlie  speeches  of  Drs.  Lindsay,  Russell,  and  Hen- 
derson were  entliusiastically  received,  and  have  been  productive  of  much  good  in 
this  district.     This  being  the  first  visit  of  the  commissioner  to  Mayaguez,  he  spoke 
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of  the  work  and  int<*ntions  of  the  department  of  education,  and  aroused  the  confi- 
dence and  sympathy  of  the  people  with  its  work.  The  practical  speeches  of  Drs. 
Henderson  and  liussell  created  interest  in  new  phases  of  educational  work.  A  sketch 
of  the  life  and  achievements  of  the  celebrated  admiral  (Farrajfut)  in  whose  honor 
the  school  is  nameil  was  given  by  Dr.  (iandier  (Mayaguez),  member  of  the  local 
school  board.  The  speeches  were  interspersed  with  songs  and  recitations  by  the  school 
children. 

On  March  12  Mayaguez  was  honored  by  receiving  the  first  visit  of  our  honorable 
governor,  Mr.  William  H.  Hunt,  and  on  this  occasion  the  school  children  contributed 
their  full  share  in  according  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

Teachers'  pedagogical  conferences  have  been  held  during  the  year  at  Mayaguez 
and  Anasco.  Every  teacher  in  the  district  was  assigned  a  subject,* the  Ix'st  of  which 
were  read  and  discussed  at  the  meeting.  In  respi^nse  to  the  invitation  of  the  su|)er- 
vis<.ir  many  of  the  leading  citizens  attended,  who  expressed  themselves  highly  satis- 
fied with  the  work  performed  by  the  local  corps  of  teachers.  Advantage  of  this 
opportunity  was  taken  by  the  supervisor  to  solicit  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of 
the  people  with  the  department  of  education  and  to  remind  them  of  their  obligations 
U)  the  public  schools.  We  were  disappointed  at  the  nonarrival  of  the  field  super- 
visor, Mr.  A.  F.  Martinez,  who  was  unavoidably  detained  from  being  present. 

These  conferences  stimulated  the  teachers  to  fake  a  higher  view  of  their  work,  and 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  increased  self-culture  thus  proving  very  beneficial  to 
all  who  participated. 

After  the  sad  death  of  the  lamented  President,  William  McKinley,  1,500  school 
children  cheerfully  contributed  1  cent  each  to  the  memorial  fund.  This  spontaneous 
exhibition  of  love  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  they  ha<l  been  justly  led 
to  regard  as  their  friend  and  benefactor  was  very  touching,  the  more  so  because 
most  of  the  little  donors  were  very  poor.  The  great  cruelty  exhibited  in  Porto  Rico 
to  the  dumb  animals  led  to  the  organization  in  our  schools*  of  a  branch  of  the  Band 
of  Mercy,  and  now  some  500  children  wear  the  ornate  badge  of  that  worthy  society. 
Through  the  kindness  of  friends  in  the  States,  and  at  home,  we  have  been  able  to 
establish  a  small  circulating  school  library,  and  I  now  take  this  opportunity  of 
respectfully  soliciting  donations  for  the  same. 

The  school  boards  seem  disposed  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  schools;  although,  from 
lack  of  necessary  funds,  they  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  great  improvements. 
With  an  increased  budget  they  might  advantageously  keep  the  schools  open  a  month 
longer,  which  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  |>arents  and  pupils  alike.  Deducting  from  the 
school  year  holidays  and  wet  days,  the  actual  days  attended  by  the  majority  of 
pupils  are  about  160. 

The  English  teachers  (American)  have  accomplished  good  results  in  the  school- 
rrx)m,  and,  generally  speaking,  have  harmonized  with  the  i)eople  and  creditably 
advanced  American  ideas  in  their  respective  communities. 

My  exi>erience  has  proved  the  teaching  of  the  first  grade  by  an  American  who 
does  not  know  Spanish  to  be  a  failure.  In  mv  judgment,  the  whole  time  of  the 
English  teacher  can  most  profitably  l)e  employed  in  teat^hi ng  the  English  language 
only — unless  she  be  well  versed  in  l)oth  languages. 

Whenever  possible  1  think  the  teaching  of  all  the  grades  might  be  in  both  lan- 

Euages.  The  rural  teachers  have  very  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  the  English 
mgiiage,  yet  they  manage  to  teach  a  little,  and  frequently  the  pupils  read  it  more 
correctly  than  their  own.  A  good  English  dictionary  in  addition  to  the  one  they 
have  and  a  visit  from  time  to  time  of  the  English  teacher  would  prove  helpful  to  the 
rural  teachers. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  of  the  grade<i  schools  must  devote  much  of  this 
time  t()  the  teaching  of  the  highest  grade,  there  is  a  manifest  deficiency  in  the  grad- 
ing of  the  pupils.  In  schools  of  more  than  six  rooms  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
provide  an  assistant,  so  that  the  princii)al  can  attend  more  to  the  classifying  of  the 
pupils  and  the  harmonizing  of  methods  employe<l  by  the  auxiliary  teachers. 

The  very  varied  interpretation  of  the  course  of  study  has  proved  a  disadvantage. 
One  first-grade  teacher  was  found  giving  high-school  lessons  in  botany  and  physi- 
ology. Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the  jx)or  results  achieve<l  by  many  teachers  is 
the  total  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  child  j)sychology. 

The  circulation  of  pedagogical  books  by  the  department  of  education  during  the 
past  year  has  proved  of  untold  benefit  to  some  of  the  teachers.     I  am  glad  to  rej)ort 
that  there  is  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  teachers  to  continue  * 
studying. 

At  the  recent  general  examination  in  the  English  language  about  half  the  teachers 
presented  themselves,  but  only  very  few  were  able  to  successfully  cope  v*'vt\\  iVxs^y 
programme. 
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This  district  ha^  two  agricultural  schools — one  at  Anasco  and  the  other  at  Las 
Marias.  Both  are  splendidly  situated,  the  former  in  a  8Uj?ar-cane  valley  and  the  lat- 
ter up  in  the  hills  amongst  the  coffee  plants.  For  lack  of  local  support  in  one  case 
and  of  a  suitable  teacher  in  the  other,  no  agricultural  work  hto  been  accomplished. 
We  need  trained  agricultural  teachers  and  plentv  of  local  support  if  these  schools  are 
to  do  efficient  work  and  realize  the  object  tor  which  they  were  created. 

In  my  estimation  we  o&n  not  have  too  much  industrial  work  introduced  into  our 
Porto  Rican  public  schools;  the  harmonious  development  of  head,  heart,  and  hand 
should  be  our  endeavor.  The  inauguration  at  Mavaguez  of  an  industrial  school  will 
soon  be  a  pleasant  reality,  and  a  high  school  will  be  provided  just  as  soon  as  we  are 
ready  for  it. 

Of  the  candidates  examined  during  the  year  for  teachers*  certificates,  few  have 
been  successful,  and  I  attribute  this  not  to  any  lack  of  intelligence  on  their  part,  but 
rather  to  the  scarcity  of  suitable  l)ook8  or  a  too  hurried  preparation. 

The  young  people  sent  from  this  district  to  the  States  to  study  are  all  doing  credit- 
able work  and  express  themselves  as  being  highly  delighted  with  their  treatment 
and  surroundings. 

On  May  30  the  school  supervisors,  after  attending  the  impressive  dedication  of  the 
Insular  Normal  School  at  Rio  Piedras,  met  in  conference  at  San  Juan. 

Everv  phase  of  school  work  was  freely  and  fully  disc^ussed,  and  in  consequence 
some  ol  the  defects  of  the  present  school  system  will  probably  be  remedieii  and  such 
new  plans  as  experience  has  proved  advisable  adopted. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Mellowes,  Supervmr. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Lindsay, 

Onnmimoner  of  Educutioyiy  Scm  Juan^  P.  R. 


School  District  No.  12. 

Aguadilla,  p.  R.,  August  i,  J&O^. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  on  the  di.^trict  of 
Aguadilla.  It  is  necessarily  incomplete  on  some  points,  as  I  have  served  as  super- 
visor of  this  district  onlv  since  the  21st  of  January,  1902,  after  the  death  of  my  pre- 
deces.sor,  Mr.  Stanley  Vf.  Bortree. 

This  district  is  composed  of  five  municipalities — Aguadilla,  Aguada,  Moca,  Rincon, 
and  San  Sebastian.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  open  during 
the  past  year,  in  connection  with  the  population  and  area  of  the  district: 


Municipality. 


AKiuuiillH 

Ajfuadrt 

Moca 

Rincon  

San  Sebastian  . 

Total  . . . . 


1  (souare  i     *  ^n 
I   miles).   ,       """■ 


Primary  |  Graded  t    Rural    ;    Total 
scbool;^.  I  schools.  I  8choolB.  I  schools. 


B«rrioR 
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schooK 


1 

34.72 
•2S.73 
37.81  i 

17,830 
10,681 
12, 410 

t;,t>ii 

l(i,  412 

■ 1 

10 
3  ' 

3  i 
3 

4  1 

10 

6  1 

'1 

21 
10 
8 
6 
14 

5 
13 
6 

12.87 

1 

h 

r»8.67  ' 

i"l 

15 

182. K     ' 

1 

G3.874 

^1 

23  i 

1 

33| 

59 

44 

This  represents  an  increase  of  25.58  per  cent  over  the  number  of  schools  open  last 
year  (47).  However,  the  barrios  without  schools  (44  in  number,  as  the  table  shows), 
contain  a  population  of  over  30,000,  or  approximately  5,000  children  of  school  age 
without  any  opportunity  to  attend  school.  Moreover*  many  of  the  barrios  which  at 
present  have  one  si'hool  contain  children  sulhcient  to  till  four  or  five  schools.  A 
hopeful  feature  (►f  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  local  boards  are  willing  and  able 
to  open  next  year  all  the  schools  which  the  department  may  be  able  to  grant  them. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  demand  for  more  schools  on  the  part  of  parents,  children,  and 
school  lioards. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  ennkllment  has  been  as  a  rule  quite  satisfactory,  almost  all  the  schools  having 
nearly  5.')  pupils — the  full  number  allowed.  In  the  exceptional  cases  the  small  enroU- 
inent  ha.'^  been  due  either  to  the  school  being  ba<lly  situated  or  to  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  teai^her.     In  two  cases  only  have  1  found  it  due  solely  to  tJhe  apathy  of  the 
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parents.  Frequently  a  teacher  has  had  twice  as  manv  applicant?  as  he  could  admit 
to  the  school.  Frequently  the  eagerness  of  the  children  to  get  an  education  is 
pathetic.  I  have  had  a  number  of  instances  related  to  me  by  my  teachers  of  chil- 
dren cominjr  every  day  from  3  to  5  miles  over  these  difficult  mountain  trails,  remain- 
ing all  day  in  the  school  with  scarcely  a  bite  to  eat,  and  getting  back  to  their  miser- 
able homes  at  nightfall. 

The  attendance  is  not  always  so  satisfactory.  They  have  not  as  yet  learned  the 
necessity  of  regular  attendance.  A  little  rain  or  a  slight  indisposition  is  considered 
sufficient  excuse  to  stay  at  home,  even  in  the  town  schools  and  among  pupils  of  the 
higher  grades.  Thus  the  average  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  far  below 
what  it  should  have  been.  The  responsibility  for  this  rests  largely  uihdu  the  teach- 
ers and  can  be  remedied  by  a  proper  effort  on  their  part. 

By  changing  the  rural  schools  from  two  sessions  a  day  to  one  session  lasting  from 
8  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  I  found  that  attendance  was  vastly  improved,  as  this  arrangement 
permits  the  children  to  reach  their  homes  before  the  afternoon  rains  begin. 

TEACnSRS. 

Considering  their  preparation  and  surroundings  and  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  have  to  contend,  the  work  of  our  teachers,  of  all  grades,  has  been  as  a  rule  sat- 
i8factor>\  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  younger  teachers,  especially  those  who  have 
had  some  normal-school  training,  are  proving  to  be  the  better  ones.  Not  that  the 
older  ones  are  not  equally  faithtul  in  their  efforts,  but  they  seem  unable  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  changea  conditions  of  our  present  system.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
three  principal  teachers  in  my  district  have  been  a  very  ereat  help  to  me.  I  have 
always  found  them  ready  to  carry  out  my  suggestions  faithfully  and  cooperate  with 
me  in  everv  way  possible. 

Our  six  fenglish  teachers  have  been  generally  satisfactorj'.  They  have  all  had  the 
respect  of  the  communities  in  which  thev  worked,  and  have  done  much  during  the 
year  to  create  a  healthy  sentiment  toward  things  American. 

PROGRESS   OF   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  very  commendable  progress  has  been  made.  In  my 
observations,  the  worst  fault  that  I  have  found  in  the  work  of  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  has  been  that  they  fail  to  teach  the  children  independence  and  self-reliance 
in  their  work.  They  permit  them  to  rely  upon  the  teacher  or  upon  each  other  to 
help  them  out  of  every  difficulty.  In  my  examinations,  when  I  would  not  permit 
them  to  be  prompted,  they  were  usually  completely  lost.  It  seems  to  me  this  would 
explain  also  in  part  the  very  large  percentage  of  failures  in  our  examinations  for 
teachers. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  discipline  during  the  year,  esi^ecially  in 
regard  to  that  relic  of  the  old  system,  the  annoying  habit  of  studying  aloud,  which 
hais  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  I  have  found  it  necessary  in  several  instances 
to  give  teachers  emphatic  instruction  in  the  proper  care  of  school  furniture  and 
materials. 

BUILDINGS    AND   EQl'IPMENTS. 

Among  the  buildings  used  for  gra^led  schools  in  this  district,  the  only  really  good 
ones  are  the  new  brick  Lafayette  School  and  the  Baldorioty  School  (formerly  the 
municipal  building),  of  Aguadilla.  In  the  other  four  towns  they  are  of  various  degrees 
of  badness,  and  all  unsuitable  for  school  purpoi«es.  A  new  graded  school  building  is 
ureently  needed  at  San  Sebastian. 

There  is  one  frame  agricultural  school  building  situated  near  San  Seba«»tian.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  it  has  been  used  as  a  rural  school.  The  school  boanl  of  this  town 
hiw  offered  to  purchase  an  adjoining  tract  of  land  and  devote  9250  to  the  equipment 
of  the  school  if  a  suitable  agricultural  teacher  can  be  provided  for  the  coming  year. 

The  niral  schools  are  well  conducted  in  rented  builnings,  some  fairly  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  majority  very  poor.  In  Moca,  Rincon,  and  Aguada  the 
equipment  is  iK)or  in  quality  and  very  scanty.  In  Aguadilla  and  San  Sebastian 
conditions  are  somewhat  better.  Since  January  these  two  towns  have  been  supplied 
with  250  additional  modem  desks.  So  now  every  graded  school  in  the  district  is 
fully  e<iuipped  in  this  respect. 

The  supply  of  text-books  and  other  materials  during  the  year  has  been  ample. 
There  are  in  use  in  the  district  about  12,000  text-books  of  all  kinds.  The  wear  and 
tear  is  great,  and  both  the  climate  and  the  children  are  hard  on  them.  1  shall 
recommend  hereafter  that  children  under  the  third  grade  be  not  allowed  to  take 
books  from  the  schoolroom. 
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SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  school  boards  of  thitJ  district,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  fairly  satisfactor)*. 
The  principal  criticism  1  would  make  on  their  work  is  that  the  majority  of  them 
concern  themselves  solely  with  the  finances  and  appointments  of  teachers  and  take 
apparently  little  interest  in  the  actual  progress  of  the  schools.  At  the  present  time  a 
very  commendable  spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation  with  the  work  of  the  super- 
visor and  the  department  prevails  in  all  our  school  boards. 

SPECIAL    DAYS   OBSERVED. 

A  very  successful  and  well-attended  teachers'  conference  was  held  by  Mr.  Bortree 
in  November.  Again  in  March,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  our  honorable  com- 
missioner, the  exercises  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  school  in  Aguadilla  and  the 
conference  held  later  in  the  day  left  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  the  teachers 
and  the  community.  Washington's  birthday  was  celebrated  in  all  the  graded  schools 
and  manv  of  the  rural  schools.  But  the  inost  successful  and  enthusiastic  celebra- 
tions of  the  entire  year  were  those  held  in  the  five  towns  on  June  14,  Flag  Day. 
The  general  programme  was  the  same  everywhere — a  parade  of  the  8ch<K>ls,  followed 
by  public  patriotic  exercises,  taken  part  in  by  the  children,  teachers,  and  prominent 
citizens.  These  celebrations  were  entered  into  most  heartily  by  the  people,  and 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Horace  O.  Wells,  Sujten^inor. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay, 

Commissioufr  of  Education,  S(m  Juariy  P.  R. 


School  District  No.  13. 

Camuy,  p.  R.,  July  12 y  1902. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  on  the  schools  of 
this  district.  One  new  school  house  has  been  built  the  past  year  in  the  town  of  Lares. 
It  is  a  good,  substantial,  two-room,  brick  building,  with  all  modern  appliances. 

The  agricultural  school  building  near  the  town  of  Quebradillai<  was  completed  last 
year  during  the  summer  vacation  and  occupied  this  year.  Dedication  exercises 
were  held  March  10,  1902,  by  the  commissioner,  a  large  crowd  being  in  attendance. 

Many  of  the  houses  in  use  for  schools  in  this  district  are  old,  but  answer  the  pur- 
pose very  well.  Several  of  the  houses  used  last  year  were  not  used  this  year,  as  they 
were  found  to  be  in  very  bad  condition.  Repairs  must  be  made  on  others  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  year  in  October,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  supervisor, 
together  with  the  local  boards,  to  attend  to  this  during  the  summer  vacation,  or  it 
may  l)e  left  undone. 

Public  sentiment  has  grown  to  some  extent,  esi)ecially  in  the  barrios  where  we 
had  young  and  active  teachers  employed.  ^lany  teachers  are  beginning  to  see  that 
their  duty  and  usefulness  as  teachers  does  not  end  in  the  schoolroom,  but  is  mani- 
fested in  their  private  and  social  life  as  well.  All  teachers  do  not  exert  the  proper 
influence  over  their  pupils  out  of  the  schoolroom.  This  fault  will  only  be  corrected, 
however,  as  these  tcacliers  see  the  necessity  of  setting  a  worthy  example  for  their 
pupils  at  all  times. 

The  furniture  in  the  schools  has  been  improve<l,  but  still  there  are  rural  schoolsof 
this  district  that  lack  some  of  the  most  necessary  appliances.  The  town  schools  are 
much  }>ettt»r  equi^)ped.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  modern  school  desks  were 
received  by  this  district  from  the  department  last  year  and  distributed  among  the 
different  municipalitien,  as  follows:  Isabela,  106;  Quebradillas,  107;  Lares,  217; 
Camuy,  108;  Hatillo,  106.  This  ad<lition  of  new  furniture  in  our  graded  schools 
facilitate*!  the  work  very  much  for  the  tea<'hers,  and  the  results  obtained  in  the 
schools  thus  furnished  have  been  much  better  than  the  previous  vear. 

There  is  a  manifest  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  niral  teachers  of  this  district 
to  better  their  sholarship.  Ten  are  attending  the  summer  normal  school  at  Rio  Pie- 
draa  this  year.  All  of  these  teachers  exi^ect  to  return  to  this  district  to  teach  next 
year.  An  examination  in  English  was  held  in  all  the  towns  of  this  district  June  7. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  a  majoritv  of  teachers  attended  this  examination. 

Five  English  teachers  w  ere  appointed  for  this  district  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  and  as  none  of  them  had  ever  been  on  the  island  before,  they  si)oke  very  little, 
If  any,  Spanish,  and  therefore  their  work  was  not  attended  with  the  best  results  for 
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the  first  few  months.  However,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  pupils,  and 
learning  to  speak  some  Spanish,  they  all  did  excellent  work.  Two  were  compelled  to 
resign  biefore  the  end  of  the  school  vear  on  account  of  poor  health — something  very 
much  regretted  by  the  people  and  the  pupils  in  the  towns  where  they  taught. 

One  agricultural  school  has  been  openea  in  this  district  during  the  past  year,  under 
the  direction  of  a  most  competent  teacher.  1  can  sav  that  I  am  in  favor  of  continu- 
ing this  school  another  year  as  an  agricultural  school,  because  of  the  interest  mani- 
fested bv  the  pupils  in  their  w^ork. 

Flaj?*day  and  Washington's  birthday  were  ol)8erved  with  even  more  interest  and 
attention  than  last  year.  I  received  a  personal  report  of  the  observance  of  these 
days  from  all  but  four  of  the  rural  teachers  of  this  district.  I  think  the  proper 
observance  of  such  days  very  necessary.  In  inculcates  patriotism  and  teaches  the 
children  to  have  more  respect  and  love  for  home  and  country.  One  great  merit  of 
these  celebrations  in  the  rural  si^hools  is  that  it  brings  all  the  people  of  the  barrio 
together  twice  a  vear  on  equal  footing  and  does  much  to  stimulate  a  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  schools.  » 

The  attendance  has  l>een  much  better  this  year  than  it  was  last.  The  enforcement 
of  the  new  school  law  in  regard  to  regular  and  punctual  attendance  has  helped  the 
teachers  to  accomplish  much  more  than  ever  before.  If  we  expect  to  educate  the 
children  we  must  get  them  in  the  schools  and  keep  them  there. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  Noveml>er  in  Porto  Rico  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
bad  school  attendance  in  the  districts  where  much  coffee  is  cultivated.  The  poor 
people  must  keep  their  children  home  to  pick  coffee  in  order  to  make  sufficient 
money  to  purchase  clothing  for  them  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  and  I  think  unjust,  to  enforce  the  school  law  regarding  attendance 
durinff  these  two  months  in  the  coffee  districts.  It  is  their  harvest  time  and  they 
should  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  speaking  of  having  to  enforce  the 
compulsory  attendance  law  I  mean  that  there  are  always  some  careless  fathers  who 
take  very  little  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  the  great  majority,  who  have  always  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  sending 
their  children  to  school. 

I  have  known  many  cases  where  parents  deprived  themselves  of  even  the  barest 
necessities  that  their  children  might  be  kept  at  school. 

The  school  boards  have  given  me  splendid  assistance  in  every  respect.  The  board 
in  the  town  of  I^res  is  composed  of  good  men,  and  I  have  always  found  them  ready 
and  willing  to  cooperate  with  me  in  carrying  out  any  plan  for  tne  betterment  of  the 
schools.  Isabela  at  the  present  time  has  a  good  school  board.  I  visited  that  town 
last  year  in  the  month  of  »September  and  found  that  the  school  budget  had  been 
reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  board  told  me  they  would  be  compelled  to  close 
5  schools,  as  the  fund  given  them  by  the  avuntamiento  would  not  cover  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  13  schools  of  the  district  open  durinf^  the  entire  school  year. 

The  commissioner,  upon  receiving  my  report  in  the  matter,  wrote  to  the  alcalde 
and  school  board,  asking  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  closing  of  so 
many  schools.  The  old  board  resigned  in  the  meantime,  and  a  new  one  was  imme- 
diately appointed.  The  members  of  the  new  board  took  the  situation  in  hand 
promptly,  and  not  only  provided  for  the  opening  of  all  the  schools  belonjdng  to  the 
municipality,  but  asked  permission  to  open  2  new  ones.  Much  credit  is  due  the 
president  of  the  Isabela  board  for  his  activity  in  this  matter.  The  school  board  oi 
Camuy  has  done  excellent  work  the  past  year.  At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year 
they  had  very  little  money  at  their  disposal  with  which  to  attend  to  the  expenses  of 
the  schools.  The  ayuntamiento  had  given  them  a  sum  sufficient  only  for  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  expenses,  and  they  had  nothing  whatever  with  which  to  meet  inci- 
dental expenses.  Going  into  the  country  from  barrio  to  barrio,  they  were  successful 
in  securing  3  rural  school  buildings  free  of  charge,  and  by  economizing  in  other 
ways  the  board  met  all  their  obligations  for  the  year  and  have  about  $100  surplus. 

There  were  59  teachers  employed  in  this  district  at  the  close  of  the  present  school 
year,  as  follows:  1  principal,  18  graded,  36  rural,  3  English,  and  1  agricultural. 

In  the  recent  teachers'  examination,  held  in  this  town  June  18  and  19,  there  were 
18  applicants.  Of  this  number  only  2  were  successful,  they  being  candidates  for 
rural  certificates. 

I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  schools  of  this  district  on  the  whole  have  greatly 
increased  in  efficiency  the  past  year.  The  teachers  realize  more  fully  than  ever  the 
responsibility  of  their  profession.  I  am  led  to  make  this  statement  from  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

T 1 )  Increased  use  of  pedagogical  works. 

(2)  Attendance  and  desire  to  attend  the  normal  school. 

(3)  Desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
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Pupils  have  made  astonishing  progress  in  the  English  language,  and  in  meet  schools 
more  enthusiasm  is  manifested  in  the  study  of  this  branch  than  any  other.  Those 
who  thought  and  still  think  that  the  teaching  of  this  branch  is  not  a  success  should 
visit  the  public  schools  and  see  for  themselves  just  what  is  being  done  in  ibis  branch. 

In  the  town  of  Quebradillas  we  had  the  most  advanced  class  in  English  of  the 
entire  district  the  past  year.  They  could  read  and  translate  well  all  the  lessons  as 
far  as  page  120  of  Brumbaugh's  Fourth  Reader. 

In  this  report  I  have  endeavored  to  call  attention  only  to  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  year.  AH  defects  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  badly  managed  and  equipped  schools  under  the  Spanish  r^ime  can  not  be 
immediately  effaced.  There  are  still  a  number  of  things  that  are  not  quite  what  they 
ought  to  be,  but  each  vear's  work  will  solve  a  number  of  these  problems.  Changes 
must  be  made  gradually.  All  that  is  gained  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time  comes 
through  growth  and  culture.  If  extraordinary  results  are  exi)ecte'i  within  a  short 
time,  it  means  disappointment  in  the  end. 

The  following  is  the  amount  spent  by  each  municipality  of  this  district  for  public 
instruction: 

Lares $1,621.74 

Camuy 834.90 

Hatillo 717.00 

Quebradillas 646.00 

Isabela 1,083.20 

Total..  4,902.84 

The  average  enrollment  i^er  school  during  the  past  year  was  48.18.     Average  daily 
attendance  per  school,  38.79,  and  the  average  number  of  days  taught  by  each 
teacher,  18.92. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  W.  Hutchinson,  Supermwr. 
Dr.  Samuel  McCunr  Lindsay, 

CQinmimioner  of  Education,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 


School  District  No.  14. 

AREaBO,  Juiie  SO,  1902. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  on  the  schools  of  the 
district  of  Arecibo: 

The  school  year  just  ended  has  been  one  of  great  progress  in  educational  work  in 
Porto  Rico.  How  great  only  those  who  know  the  l3eginning  of  the  American 
system  here  and  who  have  had  occasion  to  observe  former  conditions  can  properly 
appreciate. 

To  begin  at  perhaj)s  the  most  imjxirtant  point,  the  attitude  of  the  general  public 
toward  education.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  of  1900^-1901,  the  bitter  opposition  so 
manifest  during  the  first  two  years'  work  here  was  gradually  yielding.  During  this 
year  thi^?  indifferent,  half  approving  attitude  has  changed  to  one  of  the  most  hearty 
and  enthusiastic  approbation  and  desire  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  with  the 
work  of  the  department.  To  some  of  us,  when  we  remember  the  public  sentiment 
of  three  vears  ago,  the  change  seems  impossible.  In  Arecibo  last  year,  several 
weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  schools,  the  enrollment  lists  were  full,  and  at  no 
time  during  the  year  have  we  had  less  than  200  children  on  the  **  waiting  list," 
The  attendance,  too,  has  been  much  more  regular  than  in  previous  years,  althouffh 
this  is  due,  in  i)art,  to  a  provision  of  the  new  law  making  attendance  after  enroll- 
ment compulsory.  A  careful  api)lication  of  this  corrective  measure  has  given 
excellent  results. 

The  allotment  of  schools  for  this  district  this  year  was  81,  with  4  English  teachers, 
which  gave  room  for  a  considerable  increase  in  Utuado  and  Adjuntas,  and  in  Arecibo 
to  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  This  last  municipality  had  been  rather  slow  in 
previous  years  in  the  matter  of  opening  new  schools,  but  by  reason  of  some  change 
m  the  personnel  of  the  school  b<»ard  and  the  active  campaign  instituted  by  the  new 
board  and  myself  for  the  securing  of  an  ample  budget,  Arecibo  in  one  year  has  put 
herself,  educationally,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  towns  of  the  island. 

Owing  to  lack  of  teachers  it  was  not  possible  to  open  all  of  the  schools  in  Utuado 
and  Adjuntas.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  scarcity  of  teachers  will  continue 
more  than  another  year.  A  large  number  of  young  people  are  studying  for  teachers. 
The  examinations  for  teachers  are  well  attenaed,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  number  who  obtain  certificates  is  small.    The  great  trouble  is  faulty  and  insufficient 
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preparation.  Some  who  have  studied  only  two  months  present  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  rural  teachers.  Besides,  they  do  not  know  how  to  study  and  frequently 
they  are  being  prepared  for  examination  by  teachers  who  themselves  do  not  know 
how  to  teach.  They  are  always  weakest  in  arithmetic,  which  is  true  of  all  Porto 
Rican  teachers  and  pupils.  Tlie  majority  of  teachers  do  not  know  this  branch  thor- 
oughly and  a  still  greater  number  do  not  know  how  to  teach  it. 

Many  of  the  teachers  turned  out  by  the  Summer  Normal  School  of  last  year  have 
given  very  good  results.  This  advent  of  young  blood  will  mean  the  regeneration  of 
the  whole  teaching  force. 

The  extreme  interest  taken  by  all  teachers  in  the  study  of  English,  due  mainly  to 
the  general  examinations  in  this  language,  held  in  June,  is  most  gratifying.  If  the 
system  of  yearly  or  biyearly  examinations  in  English  for  all  teachers  is  continued  it 
will  give  a  tremendous  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  language. 

I  wish  to  render  tribute  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  English  teachers  of  the  district 
during  the  year.  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  three  English  teachers,  one  in 
Adjuntas  and  two  in  Arecibo,  who  had  hsu\  two  vears'  ex{)erience  teaching  on  the 
island,  and  the  results  of  their  work  fully  justifiedi  the  opinion  1  have  always  held, 
that  the  second  and  third  years'  work  of  the  English  teacher  here  is  worth  double 
or  treble  that  of  the  first. 

One  of  the  points  on  which  the  chan^  of  public  sentiment  is  most  noticeable  is  in 
regard  to  coeducation.  The  opposition  to  mixed  schools  has  always  been  very 
strong,  especiallv  in  Arecibo,  ana  the  first  two  years,  on  account  of  poor  schoolrooms 
and  furniture,  f  had  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  grades  taught  in  separate 
schools.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  however,  the  department  having  finisned  a 
new  six-room  school  building  in  Arecibo,  well  et^uipi^ed  with  modem  furniture,  I 
determined  to  force  the  issue  on  coeducation,  as  in  my  opinion  the  objections  offered 
were  sillv,  providing  always  that  the  schoolrooms  w'ere  of  suflScient  size  and  pro- 
vided with  modern  desks.  The  pupils  were  carefully  grailed,  and  the  sixth  grade, 
made  up  of  bovs  and  girls  of  from  12  to  18  years  of  age,  put  in  charge  of  the 
principal,  who  fully  agreed  with  my  views  and  guaranteed  the  suc'cess  of  the  experi- 
ment. Not  once  during  the  year  was  a  single  complaint  made,  and  the  people  who 
held  up  their  hands  in  horror  a  year  ago  at  the  idea  of  mixed  schools  are  now  en- 
rolling their  daughters  for  next  year's  course. 

At  the  end  of  last  school  year  we  had  only  fifty  modern  desks  in  place  in  the 
district.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  June,  1902,  there  was  not  a  graded 
school  in  the  district — and  they  number  in  all  28 — which  had  not  its  full  quota  of 
50  modern  desks. 

The  department  deserves  great  creiiit  for  taking  the  initiative  in  this  matter.  At 
first  the  desks  were  given  by  the  department  free,  the  municipalities  paying  the 
transportation,  and  later  the  department  offered  to  duplicate-  any  order  from  a 
school  board  for  desks.  The  result  is  that  many  people  who  a  year  ago  <lid  not 
know  what  I  was  talking  about  when  I  spoke  of  ''modern  furniture,"  now  demand 
that  provision  be  made  in  the  budgetij  for  furnishing  all  graded  schools  with  these 
desks.  The  Porto  Rican  is  not  slow  and  unprogressive,  but  he  wants  to  "see" 
things,  especially  the  practical  advantages  of  any  new  idea  before  adopting  it. 

We  had  exactly  the  same  experience  in  regard  to  new  school  buikiings.  At  first 
it  was  diflficult  to  get  the  municipalities  to  give  even  the  site,  although  the  depart- 
ment paid  the  whole  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  building  from  the  insular  funds. 

The  problem  of  rural  schoolhouses,  of  which  all  of  us  have  despaired,  will  prob- 
ably be  solved  in  a  few  years  by  municipal  ownership  of  the  buildings.  We  pay  $60 
a  year  rent  for  niral  school  buildings,  many  of  which  are  not  worth  over  $2,000  or 
$3,000.  Very  little  calculation  is  needed  to  show  the  advantages  to  the  munici- 
pality, from  a  business  point  of  view,  of  owning  these  buildings. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  much-abuse<l  school  boards.  That 
a  great  many  boards  are  composed  of  men  in  no  way  fit  to  discharge  the  important 
duties  incumbent  on  them  is  certainlv  true.  I  have  ^uch  a  board  in  Adjuntas. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  ask  for  a  more  pnident,  intelligent,  and  enter- 
prising administration  than  the  boards  of  Arecibo  and  Utuado  have  given  us.  Made 
up  of  men  of  prominence  and  weight  in  the  community,  energetic  and  public- 
spirited,  I  find  them  readv  and  willing  to  second  by  every  means  in  their  power  the 
efforts  and  plans  of  the  department.  The  tendency  toward  political  favoritism  in 
the  election  of  teachers,  so  noticeable  a  couple  of  years  ago,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  teacher  who  works  faithfully  and  well  has  nothing  to  fear,  no  matter  what 
his  political  views  may  be. 

Respectfully  submitted.  R.  Rollo  Lutz, 

Supervisor. 

Dr.  Samuel  McClne  Lindsay, 

Canimissioner  of  Education ^  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
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School  District  No.  15. 

Manati,  p.  R.,  Aug\ia  26,  1902, 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  July  28,  I  bej?  to  submit  herewith  my 
annual  report  on  supervising  district  No.  15  for  the  year  1901  to  1902. 

Not  finaing  it  necessary  to  report  the  general  data  concerning  this  district,  which 
was  funiitfhed  your  honorable  predecessor  at  the  end  of  last  year,  I  shall  refer  to 
onlv  a  short  number  of  topics. 

dumber  of  municipalities  is  same  as  last  year  and  headquarters  are  located  at  the 
same  place. 

Xumber  of  achools  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


j    1900. 

1901.    : 

2  1 

^20  , 

1902. 

Principal 

3 

m 

Qradea ' 

1         16 

24 

Rural 

>> 

cU 

Total 

41 

49 

59 

a  Manati  did  not  employ  any  principal,  but  had  a  graded  teacher  acting  as  principal.    One  more 
principal  teacher  who  taught  no  special  room  at  Ciales. 
b  Including  two  primary  (English)  w.>hools. 
c  There  was  one  more  rural  school  w^hich  did  not  work  in  June. 

Above  statement  shows  an  increase  of  ten  schools  over  last  year,  or  a  little  over 
20  per  cent. 

Taking  the  area  of  my  district  at  250  square  miles,  and  the  population  as  69,182, 1 
have  had  one  school  for  every  4  miles  and  152  square  acres  of  land;  one  school  for 
every  1,172  inhabitants  of  all  ages,  and  one  school  for  every  372  persons  of  school 
age.  This  shows  a  fine  gain  all  round  over  last  year.  A  night  school  was  opened 
at  Manati  on  Deceml)er  2,  1901,  and  worked  to  the  end  of  the  year.  These  59 
schools  were  attended  by  2,666  pupils,  as  follows: 


Sex. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Males 

1,270 
643 

493 
260 

1,763 

Females -  - -  - 

908 

Total 

1,918  1           T.Vl 

2,666 

In  June,  1901,  we  had  2,160;  in  June,  1900;  there  were  1,330  males  and  522 
females — 1,852  pupils. 

I  find,  therefore,  that  33.87  per  cent  of  total  enrollment  at  the  end  of  1902  were 
girls  against  39.24  per  cent  at  the  end  of  1900.  I  feel  sorry  at  the  result  obtained.  I 
wante<i  more  girls.  This  year,  1902,  we  have  had  an  increase  of  506  pupils  over 
1901,  and  814  over  1900.  Average  attendance  of  each  school  is  45  pupils.  These 
2,666  pupils  were  instructed  during  the  month  of  June  by  the  following  teachers: 

White  teachers: 

Males 43 

Females 8 

Colore<l  teachers: 

Males 6 

Females 2 

Total  tejichen?: 

Males 49 

Fenialen 10 

Total  number  of  teachers 59 

From  these  59  teachers  we  have  had: 

American  teachers: 

Males 3 

Females 2 

Total 5 
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Sessions  have  been  held  in  44  buildings,  out  of  which  7  are  in  the  different 
towns  and  37  in  the  rural  districts.  Last  year  we  had  34  buildings  for  school  pur- 
poses. Of  these  7  were  in  towns  and  27  in  rural  districts.  Of  the  44  buildings 
used  this  year  only  1  is  a  school  building,  which  meets  with  the  proper  pedago^ciil 
conditions,  while  43  are  ex-dwel lings',  ex-stores,  and  ex-warenouses.  Hygienic 
conditions  of  these  is  ver>'  poor,  in  some  cases  owing  to  the  buildings  themselves, 
while  in  some  others  it  is  due  to  uncleanliness  of  surroundings.  In  many  instances 
these  buildings  lack  one  outhouse,  and  some  lack  two,  and  I  say  so,  for  there  are 
schools  which  have  none,  and  some  mixed  schools  which  have  but  one,  and  this  is 
visited  by  boys  and  girls.  As  a  general  rule  these  outbuildings  are  not  kept  in  a 
sanitary  condition.  To  support  tliese  schools  the  local  boards  have  used  nearly 
$5,000,  and  to  this  expense  we  must  a<id  the  salaries  paid  by  the  department  and 
the  cost  of  text-books  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  The  town  of  Manati  was  presented 
by  the  department  with  a  4-room  building,  and  was  inaugurated  on  February  4. 
It  was  named  the  Grant  Graded  School,  and  is  a  fine  house,  but  too  small  to  accom- 
modate the  numl^er  of  children  who  should  attend  school.  During  this  year  both 
Ciales  and  Manati  were  promised  an  agricultural  school,  but  neither  of  them  has 
been  able  to  secure  a  site.  Ciales  has  been  promised  a  town  school  building,  but 
thus  far  it  has  not  secured  the  site  selected  by  the  architect  of  the  department. 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE. 

The  local  boards  have  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  improve  the  schools  in  this 
condition.  In  some  rural  districts  pupils  have  had  to  be  seated  on  the  floor;  in  other 
places  they  can  not  write  for  lack  of  desks.  The  only  American  patent  desks  that 
can  be  found  are  those  which  have  been  presented  by  the  department. 

TEACHERS. 

In  a  general  sense,  I  must  say,  their  condition  has  been  considerably  improved, 
and  most  of  them  have  done  their  utmost  to  l)etter  themselves.  Very  few  have  not 
deserved  credit  this  year,  and  new  licenses  have  not  been  granted  them.  They  have, 
on  the  whole,  worked  very  hard. 

The  new  teachers  who  were  licensed  at  the  normal  school,  San  Juan,  last  summer, 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  One  of  these  knows  their  business  fairly;  the  other 
lacks  knowledge,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  1  am  surprised  at  their  having  passed 
the  examination.  To  grant  licenses  to  people  whose  intellectual  capacity  falls  short 
is  pernicious  to  education  and  hurtful  to  the  supervisor.  The  examination  questions 
are  all  right.  Salary  paid  to  rural  and  graded  teachers  is  too  low  and  not  enough  to 
enable  them  to  support  their  families. 

THE   PUPILS. 

All  show  great  willingness  to  learn  and  wish  to  attend  school.  Both  conditions  are 
due  to  the  new  system  which  has  done  away  with  cori)oral  punishment,  and  with 
the  burden  of  memorizing  pages  and  pages  of  empty  theory.  At  present  the  teachers 
are  friendlv  to  their  pupils;  their  hands  are  never  raised  to  strike  their  voung  sup- 
porters, "feachers  have  l^ecome  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  responsiV)le  for  the 
attendance,  and  morning  and  nij^ht  they  meet  their  pupils  with  a  smiling  face. 

The  betterment  of  the  hygienic  conditicms  of  the  whole  island  is  reflected  by  the 
children's  health.  No  epidemic  disease  has  this  year  interrupted  the  school  work; 
no  measles  nor  varioloid;  the  former  sickness  hindered  our  labor  the  year  before 
last,  and  the  latter  ol:)structed  the  continuance  of  sessions  last  year. 

PROGRESS. 

Progress  has  been  excellent  in  arithmetic  and  Spanish  all  over  this  district;  excel- 
lent in  history,  geography,  and  caligraphy  in  the  advanced  rooms;  progress  in  Eng- 
lish has  not  been  equal  to  that  made  last  year.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  respon- 
sibility is  the  teachers',  in  others  it  is  not.  In  Manati,  for  instance,  the  teacher 
must  not  be  blamed  in  the  slightest;  she  had  to  teach  the  little  children  for  two 
hours  in  the  morning,  and  then  to  teach  English  in  six  rooms.  Now  these  rooms 
are  divided  into  groups,  owing  to  the  great  unevenness  in  development,  this  being 
caused  by  the  irregular  attendance,  the  result  being  that  she  had  Init  a  few  minutes 
to  visit  each  group.  Had  she  not  been  compelled  to  work  in  such  a  manner  she 
would  have  done  much  better  to  the  advantage  of  her  pupils:  nevertheless,  her  work 
is  worthy  of  praise  and  she  must  l>e  congratulated  by  us.  Next  year  nhe  must  teach 
either  the  primary  grade  or  the  English  language.     In  i\«i1v\t<&  *\\v\^  ^\\\  v^fevs\<e:>^\»x'«^ 
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science  progress  has  been  poor  in  the  advanced  rooms,  and  in  these  two  branches  and  in 
history  and  biography  the  work  done  by  the  lower  grades  and  rural  schools  is  void 
of  effect.  Result  of  free-hand  drawing  is  fine  in  some  schools  while  in  others  it  is 
null.     To  sharpen  observation  in  this  tropical  climate  is  a  task  beyond  our  power. 

After  two  years'  experience  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  primary 
schools — I  mean  those  sessions  held  by  the  English  teachers — is  not  what  we 
expected.  English  teachers  ought  to  teach  nothing  but  English.  Progre^  made  by 
whole  district  in  adhereing  to  new  syst^^m  is  very  good.  One  of  the  drawbacks  1 
have  to  face  is  the  scarcity  of  watches  or  clocks  to  compel  teachers  to  follow  their 
daily  programmes. 

SCHOOL   .\TTENDANCE. 

School  attendance  during  the  closing  year  has  been  highly  more  satisfactory  than 
last  year;  notwithstanding,  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Teachers  do  not  want 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  denouncing  careless  parents,  whose  low  8«x?ial,  intellec- 
tual, or  civic  e<iucation  makes  them  consider  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  as  a  personal  offense,  worth,  according  to  tneir  stupidity  or  bati  faith,  of 
fighting  it  out  or  slandering,  both  things  being  contrary  to  the  benefit  of  the  t*»acher, 
because  the  former  step  would  affect  their  flesh  and  bones  and  the  latter  their  repu- 
tations.    This  state  of  things  will  change  when  the  courts  of  justice  improve. 

PATRIOTIC   EXERCISES. 

If  intellectual  education  had  this  year  received  a  manly  push,  that  received  by 
patriotic  education  may  be  classified  as  mighty.  Besides  the  common  daily  exer- 
ciser, no  propitious  opportunity  has  ever  been  spared  to  reach  to  the  innermost  part 
of  our  children's  hearts,  preparing  the  ground  wherein  the  love  for  Old  Glory  is  root- 
ing. The  birthday  of  the  flag,  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthdays.  Decoration 
Day,  etc.,  have  been  duly  honored,  to  the  teachers'  and  children's  content.  It  is  a 
pity  to  record  how  the  local  boards  and  municipal  authorities  would  neither  help  in 
the  preparations  nor  attend  the  performance  of  these  exercises. 

Pedagogical  conferences  took  place  in  Manati  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal  deliv- 
ery of  the  (irant  School  building  to  the  municipality.  A  series  of  lectures  was 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  commissioner  of  education,  and  Dre. 
Henderson  and  Russell,  the  well-known  American  pedagogues,  who  visited  our  island 
home.     The  meeting  was  a  success,  60  teachers  being  present. 

English  examinations  were  taken  by  all  the  Porto  Kican  teachers,  except  two  or 
three.  Some  did  good  work,  that  of  others  was  not  so  fine,  but  they  all  honored  the 
wishes  of  the  chief  of  our  department,  and  their  conduct  was  worthy  of  praise. 

Examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  were  held  on  June  17  and  18.  Some  17 
candidates  took  it  but  only  2  passed. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS. 

No  children  were  sent  to  the  States  during  this  year.  Many  wanted  to  go.  They 
deserved  it,  for  they  are  bright  and  worthy  voung  bovs  and  girls.  They  are  to  be  the 
foundations  of  our  statehood  and  theirs  will  be  the  cliance  to  draw  one  more  star  on 
that  blue  field  of  our  national  emblem. 

Limited  space  prevents  me  from  giving  many  instances,  but  one  which  was  called  to 
my  special  attention  is  that  of  a  boy  15  or  16  years  old,  the  son  of  a  poor  cook,  who 
has  to  attend  school  barefooted  and  without  a  coat  because  he  is  too  poor  to  buv  the 
necessary  clothing.  But  so  undaunted  is  his  spirit  and  so  deep  his  interest  and  desire 
for  an  education,  that  already  his  knowledge  would  surprise  even  the  most  learned 
of  the  island,  as  he  has  surprised  many  an  American  witn  his  ability  to  understand 
and  speak  the  pjiglish  language. 

I  should  suggest  that  there  be  set  aside  a  sum  to  helj)  such  poor  and  worthy  boys 
as  this  one,  so  that  they  may  be  al)le  to  attend  the  normal  school,  and  better  fit 
themselves  for  teachers. 

An  instance  of  intellectual  capacitv  is  that  of  a  little  boy  five  yeanf  and  a  half  of 
age,  who  has  been  in  school  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  only  attended  the 
two-hour  morning  session  of  one  of  the  primary  English  schools,  yet  he  is  able  to 
read  fluently  any  reading  book  found  in  tlie  schools,  and  is  preparea  in  all  branches 
t<.)  enter  the  second  grade. 

Roipectfully  submitted. 

Jose  L.  Fajardo,  Supennsor. 

Hon.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay, 

Commismoner  of  Educatioiif  aSqh  Juan,  P.  R. 
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School  District  No.  16. 

Bayamon,  p.  R.,  Juhj  i,  190£. 
Dear  Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  thirti  annual  report  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  district  of  Bayamon.  No  extraordinary  events  have  occurred  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  report.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  attendance  and  a 
corresponding  need  ol  greater  facilities,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  has  not  been  met 
owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  availaV>le  in  the  department. 

SCHOOL   buildings. 

Very  difficult  has  been  the  problem  in  all  time  and  in  all  places  to  furnish  adequate 
school  accommodation.  This  district  suffers  in  common  with  every  other  one  in  the 
island  in  its  lack  of  buildings  wherewith  to  house  those  who  clamor  for  e<iucation. 
With  us  the  cause  is  obvious.  A  very  large  territory  with  a  teeming  population  of 
the  poorer  classes,  so  distributed  as  to  retjuire  numerous  small  buildings  ciirefully 
locateil  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  special  conditions.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
pueblos  have  grown  rapidly,  and  the  natural  increase  has  sorely  taxed  the  capacity 
of  the  schoolhouses — a  strain  that  even  the  '* half-day  system"  tried  in  some  places 
has  faileil  to  relieve. 

The  school  boards,  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  have  given  time  and  attention  to  this 
problem  and  have  labored  assiduously,  with  the  small  means  at  their  disposal,  to 
properly  care  for  all  the  little  ones  who  desired  to  attend  school,  but  as  said  one 
memlx»r  t<j  me,  **  When  the  whole  island  wants  to  go  to  school  only  God  can  build 
enough  schoolhouses.*' 

The  department  has  generously  come  to  our  relief,  ameliorating  an  especially  over- 
crowded condition  in  the  pueblo*  of  Ba^'amon  by  the  erection  of  a  fine  commodious 
structure  of  four  rooms,  soon  to  be  dedicated  by  the  proud  possessors.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  a  fine  agricultural  rural  school  building  was  also  erected  and  pre- 
sented to  this  municipality  by  the  department.  These  steps  mark  a  progress  in  the 
right  direction.  We  can  only  regret  that  the  lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ment hinders  further  and  miich-needed  work  in  this  line. 

SCHOOL   ENROLLMENT   AND   ATTENDANCE. 

The  enrollment  and  attendance  in  comparative  lines  make  an  excellent  showing. 
Our  schools,  graded  and  rural,  show  a  high  per  cent  of  enrollment  as  compared  with 
the  normal  unit  and  a  specially  high  per  cent  of  attendance  in  comparison  with  the 
same  grades  in  the  United  States.  And  in  dealing  with  this  (luestion  one  nee<ls  to 
take  into  consideration  that  very  many  of  our  pupils  attend  school  under  adverse 
circumstances  that  would  seem  disheartening.  Ofttimes  hungry,  half  clad,  many  of 
o.ur  little  people  trudge  through  tropical  rains,  bareheaded,  under  a  burning  sun, 
over  roads  impassable  for  vehicles,  crossing  brooks,  fording  streams,  climbing  hills, 
they  go  on  till  the  welcome  sight  of  the  Hag  floating  over  the  little  palm-thatche<l 
hut  shows  the  end  of  the  toilsome  journey.     And  day  by  dav  is  this  repeated. 

Most  of  the  absence  seems  to  be  due  to  illness  or  enforced  withdrawal  because  of 
contagious  diseases  in  the  family. 

FURNITURE   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  department  every  graded  school  in  this  district  of 
seven  municipalities  is  now  suppliea  with  its  full  quota  of  modem  desks  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  rural  schools  generally  are  in  sad  need  of  even  the  commonest  seating  facilities. 
In  many  cases  patrons  have  contributed  labor  and  luinber  and  have  made  rude  forms 
whereon  the  pupils  proudly  sit  to  study  and  learn.  In  other  cases  all  available  chairs, 
benches,  and  stools  are  loaned,  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  sight  in  one  district  to  meet 
a  group  of  little  ones  en  route  for  school  eac^h  carrying  his  stool  or  bench,  and  which 
in  the  evening  he  must  again  carry  home  for  use  there.  In  one  of  the  mountain 
schools  a  teacher's  desk  is  made  of  packing  boxes,  and  the  rude  benches  all  show 
that  once  their  material  .did  dutv  in  the  transportation  of  goods  for  the  United  States 
Quartermaster's  Department.  Tfiese  conditions,  however,  are  gradually  being  relieved 
through  the  good  work  of  the  different  native  school  lx)ards,  and  we  hope  soon  to 
report  that  all  our  rural  schools  are  w ell  equipped. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  new  plans  fornmlated  by  the  present  school  im1c\«v\>^^\x%.- 
tion,  the  work  of  the  agricultural  schools  has  aVteady  \>e^m.  \.o  \a>K.^  o\v  «».  ^s^\*^^  <=^ 
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clear-cut  practical  development;  a  much-needed  leform.  Under  the  management 
of  trained  agricultural  teachers  we  are  already  getting  results  that  guerdon  in  no 
uncertain  way  the  magnificent  future  of  this  educational  work.  The  value  of  the 
phase  is  so  apparent  as  to  need  no  further  word  of  comment. 

FR£B  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  supply  of  text-books  and  materials  furnished  by  the  department  is  full  and 
ample  in  this  district,  but  there  should  be  some  changes  in  the  rules  governing  their 
use.  These  rules  should  be  so  amended  that  under  certain  restrictions  the  pupils 
may  have  the  use  of  the  books  at  their  homes;  and  further,  some  arrangement 
should  be  made  to  the  end  that  those  who  prefer  may  piuxjhase  text-books  and 
supplies  at  a  central  depository  at  cost  price. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Many  inequalities  and  omissions  mav  be  noted  in  our  course  of  study. 

vSome  confusion  has  also  resulted  from  the  lack  of  definitive  limits  in  the  work 
outlined.  The  creation  of  a  committee  of  revision,  however,  by  the  commij^sioner 
promises  to  give  a  new  course  which,  while  not  restrictive  as  to  method  or  plan, 
should  l^e  p^agogically  definitive  as  to  aim  and  scope. 

NEW   TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  much  needed  change  is  apparent  in  a  few  of  our  text-books.  The  replacing  of 
one  set  by  a  more  modern  text  and  the  revision  of  others  to  meet  local  conditions 
seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  ^f  not  imperative. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  the  evening  schools  has  been  highly  successful.  We  have  tried  this 
year  the  experiment  of  a  special  tea^^ier  of  EInglish,  assigned  to  each  of  our  evening 
schools,  to  assist  the  native  teacher  and  give  conversational  lessons.  The  young  men 
and  women  who  attended  are  employed  during  the  day  in  different  lines  of  work 
where  English  is  needed  more  or  less,  and  these  young  people  set  to  work  to  master 
the  difficulties  of  the  new  language  with  a  zeal  that  is  highly  commendable.  In  one 
class  that  I  examined  at  the  close  of  the  session  the  young  men  had  made  such 
progress  that  they  could  write  short  English  letters  and  hold  short  conversations, 
using  easy  words,  while  in  another  more  advanced  grade  a  short  speech  in  English 
was  so  readily  and  correctly  interpreted  b^  a  young  cigar  maker  to  his  companions 
that  they  insisted  that  he  make  a  speech  m  English,  which  he  did,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  class  and  teacher  alike. 

MIXED   SCHOOIi*. 

Upon  taking  charge  of  this  district  I  found  many  graded  schools  where  the  old 
system  of  segregation  of  sexes  was  followed. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  is  now  no  graded  school  in  this  district 
that  has  nut  a  full  complement  of  both  sexes  in  each  room,  mutually  helpful  to  each 
other  in  character  Imilding. 

The  change  was  accomplished  gradually  and  tactfully  by  the  mutual  efforts  of 
meml)ers  of  the  board  and  teachers. 

Prejudices  were  removed,  carping  critics  silenced,  and  the  step  of  progress  inaugu- 
rated smoothly. 

THE   SCHOOL    BOAKD. 

The  work  of  the  school  lx)ards  throughout  the  year  has  been  characterized  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  learn,  to  advance  in  miministrative  ability,  and  to  aid  and  assist  the 
department  in  every  effort  put  forth  to  better  the  work  of  the  schools.  In  the  matter 
of  distributing  schooll>ooks  and  supplies  the  school  boards  of  the  district  entered 
into  a  soirit  oif  friendly  rivalry  in  facilitating  the  work,  with  the  result  that  ox  carts, 
peons,  liorses,  and  mules  were  loane<l,  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  sup- 
plies, furniture,  and  equipment  were  sent  out  from  this  office  often  15  and  20  miles 
over  rough  mountain  trails  without  the  loss  of  a  cent's  worth  of  material  and  at  no 
cost  for  freight  to  the  department. 
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SUPERVISION. 

A  distiuguifihed  educator  once  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico  makes  the 
remarkable  statement  that  the  number  of  supervisors  might  be  reduced  to  five.  In 
other  words,  each  8Ui>ervisor  could  cover  800  square  miles  of  populous  territory,  with 
the  laree  and  small  cities  included  therein. 

Another  eminent  authority,  superintendent  of  schools  of  a  Southern  city,  declared 
that  with  one  assistant  supervisor  he  could  supervise  the  work  of  300  or  more 
teachers  of  that  metropolis.  When  his  metho<i  was  desired,  he  replied  that  he 
visited  each  room  once  a  year  and  stayed  five  minutes  at  that  visit. 

In  the  light  of  such  masters,  it  is  therefore  with  considerable  hesitancv  that  I 
report  that  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  I  have  failed  to  accomplished  all  the  work 
of  supervision  I  had  outlined  for  this  year.  Conferences,  scliools  of  instruction, 
erade  meetings,  and  district  institutes  have  been  held,  but  owing  to  the  numerous 
drafts  upon  our  time  by  reason  of  the  manifold  duties  pertaining  to  the  ofiice  of 
supervisor,  the  direct  supervision  was  not  as  close  and  consequently  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  we  had  hoped  to  have  it. 

Realizing  that  the  chief  aims  of  intelligent  supervision  are  stimulation  and  help- 
fulness, we  have  sought  to  visit  as  often  as  possible,  not  only  to  aid  and  inspire, 
but  to  gain  the  much-needed  personal  acquamtance  with  the  individuality  of  each 
teacher. 

General  meetings,  though  in  the  main  excellent  and  productive  of  much  good 
when  properly  managed,  fail  to  reach  a  certain  necessity  of  detail  work  which  (?an 
only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  close  supervision.  The  supervisor  here  is  more 
or  less  of  a  professional  expert  who  quickly  distinguishes  where  his  services  are  most 
needed  and  goes  to  that  point  as  often  as  requirement  directs.  All  agencies  of  what- 
ever kind  should  assist  tne  teacher  to  greater  efficiency,  and  there  is  no  greater  power 
than  helpful,  sympathetic,  tactful  supervision.  Some  of  our  teachers  mil  to  ^et  the 
best  results  because  of  lack  of  proper  methods,  want  of  system,  and  utter  aimless- 
ness;  others  prefer  the  hard  lines  of  drudgery,  because  these  require  less  thought; 
and  still  others  are  not  doing  the  best  work  because  they  are  grounded  in  a  system 
of  years  ago.  They  are  loath  to  leave  the  snug  anchorage  of  a  landlocked  harbor, 
barnacled-barnacled  ancient  craft,  to  spread  their  sails  to  the  free,  life-giving  breezes 
of  the  wide  ocean  of  progress.  With  these,  all  of  these,  must  the  supervisor  directly 
deal. 

The  attitude  of  the  principals  in  the  district  has  been  marked  by  a  desire  to 
promptly  carry  out  all  sugg^ions  and  to  improve  in  every  way  the  work  under 
their  charge. 

I  would  especially  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  supervising  principal,  who 
will  work  in  conjunction  with  the  8uper\M8or  and  have  direct  supervision  of  the 
graded  schools  of  Bayam6n,  Cataflo,  Toa  Baja,  and  Naranjito,  assisting  also  in  what- 
ever duties  may  be  assigned  him  from  time  to  time  in  this  office. 

In  the  marking  of  teachers  their  abilitv  and  the  work  of  the  school  were  alike 
noted  under  the  following  heads:  Enrollment,  attendance,  inrtniction,  manage- 
ment, order,  method,  progress,  practical  efficiency,  personal  qualifications,  profes- 
sional zeal  and  interest,  furniture  and  equipment,  sanitary  conditions,  cleanliness, 
care  of  books  and  supplies. 

TEACHERS. 

I  feel  that  this  report  would  not  be  complete  without  a  word  relative  to  the  work 
of  those  who  through  sunshine  and  shadow  are  fearle.*«ly,  earnestly,  faithfully, 
lovingly  strivinjj  to  uplift  to  higher  ideals  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  mold  the 
character  of  their  children. 

Hand  in  hand  the  American  and  Porto  Rican  teachers  are  devoting  their  lives  to 
the  work  of  heroic  self-sacrifice.  Poorly  paid,  and  ofttimes  with  their  l^est  endeavors 
misunderstood,  unfalteringly Iv  they  go  through  trial  and  adversity,  realizing  in  the 
highest  degree  those  lines  of  trances  Anne  Kemble,  "A  sacred  burden  is  the  life  ye 
bear;  look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solenmly;  fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin,  but 
onward  and  upward  till  the  goal  ye  win." 

Whatever  of  merit  the  work  of  this  district  possesses,  it  should  be  credited  to  that 
band  of  loyal  workers  that  has  ever  stood  ready  to  assist,  act  upon  suggestions,  and 
advance  the  standard  of  true  teaching. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  extend  thanks  to  the  commissioner,  Hon.  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay,  for  that  genial  courtesy,  kindly  helpfulness,  aud  wwl'^Wxw'^  '^sxsv- 
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pathy  which  have  ever  brought  cheer  and  comfort,  stimulating  flagging  anergic  and 
quickening  inspiration.     1  am  also  the  grateful  debtor  of  the  very  efficient  corps  of 
assistants  to  the  commissioner  for  much  valuable  assistance,  graciously  given. 
Respectfullv  submitted. 

O.  M.  Wood, 
Supennsor  of  the  District  of  Bayamon. 
Hon.  Samuel  McCcne  Lindsay, 

Commmioyier  of  Education^  San  Juan,  P.  R, 


LETTERS  TO  SUPERVISORS. 

Circular  45. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan^  February  19,  1902. 
To  the  supervisors: 

Washington's  Birthday  is  an  occasion  that  should  be  utilizeil  as  far  as  possible  in 
all  the  schools  to  inculcate  lessons  of  patriotism.  It  offers  an  opportunity  to  teach 
love,  honor,  and  respect  not  only  for  the  Father  of  our  Coimtry  but  for  the  lives  of 
all  our  great  and  good  men. 

Inasmuch  as  the  22d  of  February  comes  this  vear  on  Saturday,  which  is  a  school 
holiday,  please  direct  your  teachers  to  suspend  the  regular  school  exercises  on  Friday 
afternoon,  February  21,  and  to  devote  such  time  as  you  may  deem  necessary  to 
appropriate  exercises  commemorative  of  Washington's  Birthday.  I  suggest  that 
vou  make  use  of  patriotic  songs,  and  wherever  possible  that  you  have  portions  of 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  read  in  either  Spanish  or  English. 

February  is  also  the  month  in  which  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Lincoln. 
Although  the  12th  of  Februarv  is  not  a  legal  holiday,  I  would  suggest  that  you  have, 
in  connection  with  the  Washington  Birthday  celebration,  some  exercises  calline 
attention  also  to  the  life  and  work  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  and,  if  possible,  as  part  oi 
your  exercises  on  that  dav,  that  you  have  read  in  the  schools  some  words  from  Lin- 
coln. His  (Gettysburg  axfdress  is  one  of  the  gems  of  our  English  literature.  It  is 
short,  and  the  text  will  be  found  on  pages  19  and  20  of  Brumbaugh's  Standard  Fifth 
Reader,  which  you  probably  have  in  many  of  the  schools.  It  would  make  a  fitting 
selection  to  be  read  in  connection  with  your  Washington's  Birthday  exercises. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  wherever  possible  one  of  the  teachers  or  some  public- 
spirited  citizen  tS  requested  to  address  the  pupils  of  the  schools  on  the  life  and 
work  of  AVashington  and  Lincoln.  It  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
contracts  in  the  gifts  and  opportunities  of  these  two  men: 

Washington  was  an  aristocrat,  with  every  opportunity  that  culture,  wealth,  and 
influential  friends  could  give  him  at  his  command.  He  thought  no  sacrifice  too 
great  and  considered  no  personal  interest  paramount  to  the  privilege  of  serving  the 
humblest  of  his  fellow-citizens;  amid  bitter  strife  he  patiently  bore  the  burdens  of 
his  poor  and  oppressed  fellow-countrymen,  and  with  the  eye  of  faith  for  a  glorious 
future  he  worked  to  make  possible  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy. 

Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  poor  boy,  a  child  of  the  people,  with  few  oppor- 
tunities and  educational  advantages,  but  with  the  same  moral  earnestness  of  purpose, 
and  the  same  true  devotion  to  the  interests  of  others,  and  the  same  willingness  to 
sacrifice  personal  interests  and  ambition  for  those  things  which  he  thought  to  be  of 
jx^rmanent  value  to  his  countrymen,  which  in  the  end  made  his  own  greatness 
assured  and  gave  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  next  to  that  of 
Washington. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  the  details  of  these  two  notable  lives,  both 
left  an  impress  upon  the  history  of  our  country  and  both  have  taught  us  essentially 
the  same  great  lessons:  First,  that  public  service  in  the  interests  of  a  nation  and  not 
in  the  interests  of  any  individual  or  any  political  party  is  the  mark  of  a  true  states- 
man; second,  that  personal  integrity,  honest  devotion'  to  duty,  and  patient  fidelity 
to  great  ideals  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles  bring  their  own  reward.  If  we  can  only 
impress  these  lessons  upon  the  children  of  Porto  Rico  and  arouse  in  them  a  desire  to 
imitate  these  great  examples  of  our  American  life  the  future  of  this  island  will  be 
bright  beyond  our  fondest  expectatioii. 

Please  give  as  many  of  the  children  in  your  schools  as  jou  can  reach  on  Washinj?- 
ton's  Birthday  a  hearty  greeting  from  your  new  commissioner  of  education,  and  tell 
them  that  he  hopes  soon  to  meet  many  of  them  and  to  see  them  at  work  in  their 
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liools;  and  that  it  is  his  earnest  wish  to  do  everything  possible  to  help  them  real- 
e  in  their  own  lives  the  greatest  success  which  comes  only  through  the  training 
lat  enables  us  to  help  one  another. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Samuel  M.  Lindsay, 

Commissioner  of  Education, 


Circular  Letter  No.  61. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

S(in  Juan,  April  30 ^  1902, 
(9  the  school  supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  Please  report  to  me,  at  your  convenience,  on  the  work  of  the  teachers 
:  English  in  your  district  for  the  present  academic  year.  I  should  like  to  have 
lese  reports  as'  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  I  may  make  up  the  assignments  of  the 
sachers  of  English  for  duty  next  year.  Please  include  in  your  report  not  merely  a 
atement  of  the  kind  of  work  and  quality  of  the  same  done  in  the  class  room,  but 
so  whether  the  teacher  in  question  has  a  knowledge  of  Spanish,  what  are  her  rela- 
ons  to  the  people  in  the  community,  and  whether  in  your  judgment  she  is  qualified 
•r  the  important  responsibilities  as  the  representative  of  American  school  methods 
I  the  community  where  she  resides. 
With  respect  to  the  examination  of  Porto  Rican  teachers  in  the  English  language, 

►  be  held  on  June  7,  I  would  suggest  that  you  do  what  you  can  to  allay  any  appre- 
ension  the  teachers  may  have  on  the  nature  and  object  of  this  examination.  I 
lall  send  a  circular  letter,  in  Spanish,  addressed  to  each  teacher,  along  with  the 
>uchers,  which  go  out  in  a  few  days;  but  in  the  meantime  I  would  impress  upon 
Sa  the  fact  that  this  examination  is  a  purely  voluntary  matter  and  that  the  depart- 
lent  does  not  expect  the  impossible  nor  that  teachers  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
nglish  now  will  acquire  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  P^nglish  between  now  and 
16  7th  of  June.    We  simply  desire  to  give  every  Porto  Rican  teacher  an  opportunity 

>  show  how  much  he  knows,  so  that  we  may  make  a  beginning  in  giving  him  a 
iting  in  English,  as  something  that  will  stand  to  his  credit,  and  guarantee  him, 
srhaps,  more  ranid  advancement,  but  the  absence  of  which  will  in  no  way  affect 
le  renewing  of  nis  certificate  for  the  coming  year,  provided  he  has  done  good 
ork  in  the  school  he  has  had  this  year.  I  hope  in  time  to  have  a  small  sum  of 
loney  at  my  disposal,  from  which  I  will  offer  some  small  cash  prizes  to  the  teachers 
ho  make  the  best  records  in  this  examination.  Competition  for  the  prizes  will  be 
tnited,  of  course,  to  those  who  have  had  few  opportunities  to  study  English. 

Please  let  me  have  as  soon  as  possible  a  list  of  the  pla^res  in  your  district  which 
3u  would  recommend  for  holding  these  examinations  in  English,  the  names  of  the 
nglish  teachers  whom  you  desire  to  have  put  in  charge  of  the  examinations,  and 
le  number  of  question  sheets  needed  for  each  of  the  three  classes  of  teachers — 
iral,  graded,  and  principal. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  M.  Lindsay, 

Per  M.  D.  H., 
Commissioner  of  Education, 


Circular  Letter  No.  63. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan  J  May  6,  1902, 
0  the  school  supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  You  are  hereby  reciuested  to  arrange  your  school  work  so  that  you 
in  be  in  San  Juan  on  Fridav,  May  30,  in  time  to  participate  in  the  de<iication  exer- 
ses  of  the  Insular  Normal  School,  to  be  held  on  that  date  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
[X)n.  Your  expenses  will  be  paid  for  this  trip,  and  vou  are  hereby  invited  to  remain 
ere,  if  .you  can  do  so  without  prejudice  to  the  work  of  your  district,  until  Tuesday 
rening,  June  3.  I  shall  later  advise  you  of  our  proposeil  programme  for  a  series  of 
inferences  on  Saturday,  May  31,  Monday,  Jime  2,  and  Tuesday,  June  3,  to  which  I 
lall  ask  you  to  come  i)reparp!d  to  discuss  questions  pertaining  to  the  work  of  school 
ipervision  and  the  progress  of  our  schools,  and  also  questions  relating  to  the  plans 
ir.  new  schools,  boots,  and  supplies  for  next  year. 

The  dedication  of  the  Insular  Normal  School  is  an  occasion  that  should  mark  aa 
joch  in  the  history  of  Porto  Rican  education,  and  vt  \^  an  «s^ii\.\\i^>x\s2a.^Q\i^^'^ 
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be  proud  to  have  participated.    Let  us  observe  this  day  in  a  spirit  of  new  consecra- 
tion, new  hope,  and  new  inspiration  for  the  important  work  we  have  before  us. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

S.  M.  Lindsay, 
Commimouer  of  Education. 


Circular  Letter  No.  65. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commis-sioner, 

San  Juan,  May  15,  1902. 
To  the  school  mperrisors. 

Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  notif^v  you  that  in  accordance'  with  the  political  code,  sec-  * 
tion  250,  the  30th  day  of  May  is  a  legal  holiday,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  added  to 
the  list  of  school  holidays.  Please  notify  your  schools  that  there  will  be  no  sessiona 
on  Memorial  Day.  Use  your  own  judgment  with  reference  to  having  any  special 
exercises  in  the  schools  in  commemoration  of  Memorial  Day,  and  held  either  on  that 
day  or  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  previous  day  of  school.  As  the  time  is  very 
short  to  arrange  for  any  special  programme  this  year,  I  would  adxise  not  trying  to 
have  any  special  celebration,  although  if  you  think  best  to  attempt  one,  please  notify 
the  department  in  advance  of  your  plans. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  this  year  for  not  having  any  special  celebration  of 
Memorial  Day,  because  on  that  day  we  shall  dedicate  the  normal  school  at  Rio  Piedras, 
and  the  supervisors  have  been  invited  to  be  present,  and  will  therefore  not  be  in 
their  districts;  furthermore,  Saturday,  June  14,  is  Flag  Day,  and  should  be  observed 
by  the  schools.  I  would  suggest  that  you  arrange  for  a  celebration  of  Flag  Day  with 
appropriate  exercises,  taking  part  of  the  afternoon  session  of  Friday,  June  13,  at  the 
close  of  which  it  might  be  well  to  have  the  children  march  with  fla^  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  asking  the  local  authorities  to  cooperate  with  you  in  a  brief,  sim- 
ple, patriotic  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  flag  we  love.  I  have  ordered  a  small 
quantity  of  flags,  and  hope  to  make  an  allotment  of  four  or  five  flaes  4  by  6  feet  and 
144  small  flags,  11  by  18  inches,  to  each  district.  These  flags  should  oe  on  the  steamer 
which  arrived  here  this  morning,  and  I  will  have  them  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  possible 
for  such  distribution  in  your  district  as  you  may  see  fit  to  make. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


Circular  Letter  No.  66. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  May  20,  1902. 
To  the  school  .mpervisors. 

Gentlemen:  Please  announce  that  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  will  be 
held  at  each  of  the  supervisor's  headquarters  throughout  the  island  as  follows: 

On  June  18  and  19  and  on  September  1  and  2,  for  niral  and  graded  teachers*  cer- 
tificates; and  on  June  18  to  20,  inclusive,  and  September  1  to  3,  inclusive,  for  princi- 
pals' certificates. 

Please  notify,  also,  all  of  your  teachers  who  intend  to  go  to  the  States  this  summer 
to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  department,  stating  that  fact,  so  that  these 
names  may  Ije  forwarded  to  the  steamship  company,  and  also  that  they  may  l)e  sent 
certificates  which  will  entitle  them  to  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  ttie  regular  pas- 
senger fare  on  their  refurn  trip. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 


Circular  Letter  No.  67. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  op  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  May  eo,  190f. 
To  the  school  supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  having  sent  to  you  a  package  containing  four  large  flags  and  one 
groA*^  small  Bags,  for  such  distribuUou  m  yowt  d\^tT\et  aa  vou  may  deem  proper. 
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I  am  also  sending  in  the  same  package  a  supply  of  paper  for  a  record  of  pupils' 
work.  I  would  suggest  that  you  distribute  this  according  to  your  best  judgment,  so 
as  to  secure  in  your  district  a  thoroughly  representative  sample  of  the  work  of  your 
pupils  in  the  different  grades  and  in  the  different  subjects  taught.  I  would  suggest 
that  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit  to  the  schools  of  your  district  you  have  this  sample 
work  prepared  under  your  supervision,  so  as  to  insure  a  fair  t«3t.  I  expect  to  bind 
up,  in  volumes  representing  the  work  of  each  district,  selections  from  the  samples 
wnich  you  may  send  in  to  the  department.  I  have  ordered  some  drawing  paper 
very  nearly  the' same  size  as  the  blanks  for  pupils'  work,  and  will  send  you  some  of 
that  a  little  later,  so  that  you  can  include  some  of  the  work  in  drawing,  if  you  desire 
to  do  so. 

I  am  also  inclosing  in  this  package  some  circulars  and  catalo^es  of  educational 
books  published  by  the  Appletons.  I  think  the  circular  describmg  the  **  Biblioteca 
del  maestro'*  will  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  teachers,  and  should  they  care  to 
purchaw  any  of  these  books  they  can  do  so  through  the  department  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  or  with  the  best  discount  the  department  can  secure.  I  think  anything 
we  can  do  to  encourage  our  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  by  reading  and  study  is 
worth  while  doing.  Of  course,  no  undue  pressure  should  ever  be  used  which  would 
involve  any  financial  burden  being  placed  upon  our  teachers. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Samuel  McCuxe  Lindsay, 

Commissioner, 


Circular  Letter  No.  68. 

Department  op  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  May  $0,  1902. 
To  the  school  supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  Please  prepare  at  your  earliest  convenience  and  send  to  the  depart- 
ment an  itemized  statement  of  the  probable  amount  of  supplies,  including  text-books, 
stationery,  etc.,  which  will  be  required  in  your  district  next  year.  Make  this  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  number  of  schools  plus  a  probable  increase  of  10  per  cent. 
Please  indicate  whether  any  of  the  supplies  sent  you  for  this  year  have  been  unneces- 
sary, unsuited  to  their  purpose,  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory.  Also,  what  changes 
would  you  recommend  in  text-books  or  materials  now  in  use"  in  the  schools?  Please 
add  any  books  or  materials  in  addition  to  those  supplied  this  year  which  will  be 
necessary  in  the  schools  of  your  district  another  year  by  reason  of  advance  in  grade 
work  or  for  other  cause.  Estimate  as  carefully  as  possible  the  quantities  of  all 
supplies  needed. 

I  have  ordered  a  few  copv  books  for  immediate  use.     If  you  have  any  in  your  dis- 
trict which  you  do  not  neei  to  finish  out  the  year,  please  return  them  at  once  to  the 
department.     If  you  need  any  additional  copy  books  to  complete  the  year's  work, 
please  notify  me  at  once,  indicating  the  numoer  you  could  use. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 


Circular  Letter  No.  71. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Jnauy  May  27,  1902. 
To  the  school  supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  Please  note  that  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  with  respect  to  the 
observance  of  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  directs  that  the  schools  shall  be  closed  on  that 
day  and  that  the  national  colors  upon  all  public  buildings  and  schoolhouses  be  dis- 
played at  half  staff  from  8unrit?e  until  noon,  and  that  at  that  hour  they  he  hoisted 
to  the  tops  of  the  staffs  and  so  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Please  have  this 
order  carried  out  so  far  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  your  district. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 
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Circular  Letter  No.  73. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  June  7,  190S. 
To  the  supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  time  that  definite  arran^mentfl  were  made  for  the  storage  and 
care  of  school  property  during  the  coming  vacation.  You  no  doubt  have  outlined 
a  plan  that  appears  most  practiciil  in  your  district.  Please  submit  your  ideas  on  this 
suDJect  for  the  consideration  of  the  commissioner  at  as  early  a  date  ae  possible.  No 
scheme  should  be  put  into  operation  without  his  consent.  In  a^lopting  a  plan  for 
this  work  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  of  the  supervisor  in  the 
school  property  does  not  cease  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  the  fact  that  your 
plan  has  been  approved  by  the  commissioner  does  not  relieve  you  in  case  any  prop- 
erty is  lost. 

Resi)ectfully,  F.  F.  Bernard,  Disbursing  Officer. 


Circular  Letter  No.  74. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  June  12^  1902. 
To  supervisors: 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  mailing  you  to-day  fonns  for  making  your  annual  prop- 
erty return. 

Under  the  column  headed  "Place  of  storage"  designate  each  building  and  town 
where  any  supplies  are  stored.  For  example,  *' Graded  school,  San  Juan,"  or 
"Alcaldia,  Ponce,"  and  let  a  statement  of  the  books  and  supplies  stored  in  such 
building  follow  in  the  same  line. 

Bring  down  your  footing  in  the  space  designated  "Total  on   hand."    These 
totals  should  be  a  complete  inventory  of  all  the  books  and  supplies  in  your  district. 
Any  property  charged  to  you  on  the  books  of  the  department  and  not  included 
in  the  above-mentioned  inventory  should  be  accounted  for  in  the  spaces  at  bot- 
tom of  page. 

Please  hurry  your  report  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  should  be  in  this  office  not 
later  than  July  1. 

Respectfully,  yours,  F.  F.  Bernard,  Disbursing  Officer. 


Circular  Letter  No.  76. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juariy  June  11,  190i. 
To  super viiiors: 

Inclosed  herewith  I  hand  you  checks  for  the  June  salaries  of  the  teachers  in 
your  diptrict,  as  per  inclosed  statement.  In  cases  where  vouchers  have  not  been 
received  the  teacher's  name  is  canceled  from  the  list  and  check  withheld.  These 
retained  checks  will  be  mailed  direct  to  the  teachers  after  their  vouchers  are  returned 
and  upon  receipt  of  advice  from  you  to  the  effect  that  their  lx)ok  accounts  are  cor- 
rect. Be  caretul  to  report  as  early  as  possible  on  the  property  account  of  each 
teacher  whose  check  is  not  inclosed  herewith,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  protected 
and  that  they  may  receive  their  checks  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Wlien  checks  are  delivered  to  teachers,  have  them  signed  in  the' line  opposite  their 
names,  and  when  all  are  paid  return  the  statement  to  me. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

F.  F.  Bernard,  Disbursing  Officer. 


Circular  Letter  No.  82. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  August  15,  1902. 
To  the  school  supeni.'iors. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  important  that  the  preparation  for  the  practical  work  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  agricultural  schools  l)e  made  in  good  season  before  the  opening  of  the 
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fall  term.  I  am  sending  a  letter,  copy  of  which  I  herewith  inclose,  to  the  president 
of  the  local  hoard  in  each  municipality  where  we  expect  to  open  an  agricultural 
fichool.  Will  you  kindly  confer  with  tne  president  and  members  of  the  board,  and 
see  that  the  board  takes  prompt  action  in  the  matter  of  fencing  the  land  around  the 
agricultural  school  and  prepanng  the  soil  for  cultivation,  if  this  haa  not  already  been 
done?  With  tact  and  perseverance  on  your  part,  I  think  this  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished for  all  our  agricultural  schools.  There  is  now  no  appropriation  for  the  tech- 
nical supervision  of  agricultural  ^hools,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  rennock,  who  has  been 
§  laced  in  charge  of  the  model  a^icultural  school  in  connection  with  the  Insular 
ormal  School,  mudt  devote  his  time  chiefly  to  the  work  of  preparation  of  teachers 
and  to  other  work  at  the  normal  school.  The  department,  therefore,  expects  its 
own  supervisors  to  look  after  the  agricultural  schools  and  give  them  the  same  intel- 
ligent, watchful  cooperation  and  supervision  in  their  agricultural  features  as  you  do 
for  the  class-room  work  m  other  schools. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 


Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juonj  August  15 y  1902. 
To  the  president  and  members  of  the  school  boardy ,  Porto  Rico. 

Gentlemen:  The  great  importance  of  the  work  of  training  the  eye,  the  hand,  and 
the  powers  of  observation  is  recognized  by  all  educators.  Industrial  education  is 
producing  surprising  results.  For  reasons  well  known  to  you,  practical  agriculture, 
m  the  public  schools  of  this  island,  is  a  form  of  industrial  training  most  urgently 
needed.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  field  in  education,  and  if  we  are  to  get  the 
maximum  gain  from  this  work  we  must  have  your  hearty  cooperation,  along  with 
the  best  efforts  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  district  supervisors. 

The  agriculture  of  the  island  must  become  more  diversified  if  we  are  to  have  gen- 
eral prosperity  in  Porto  iiico.  We  believe,  with  your  help,  the  rural  agricultural 
schools  may  become  important  factors  in  advancing  the  knowledge  of  better  methods 
of  cultivation  and  fertilization,  better  tools,  and  new  and  improved  varieties  of  seeds. 
We  hope  that  new  ideas  may  be  introduced  through  agricultural  work  in  these 
schools  and  by  means  of  Government  bulletins  to  be  deposited  in  the  school 
libraries. 

To  enumerate  some  lines  of  work  in  which  the  local  board  should  aid  these  agri- 
cultural schools,  I  may  add  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  contingent  fund  to  defray 
the  necessarv  current  expenses  of  conducting  the  schools.  Such  a  fund  is  needed 
for  the  clearing,  plowing,  and  harrowing  of  the  land,  and  for  any  ditching  and  lev- 
eling which  may  be  required  to  fit  it  for  garden  purposes,  and  also  for  the  purchase 
of  necessary  trees,  plants,  seeds,  and  other  supplies,  which  are  needed  and  which 
can  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  furnished  by  the  department. 

The  agricultural  school,  to  be  really  useful  in  a  community,  must  be  a  part  of  it, 
for  only  the  intelligent  citizens  of  a  neighborhood  can  be  best  informecl  as  to  its 
peculiar  local  needs.  A  contingent  fund  can  also  be  utilized  in  instituting  experi- 
ments, which  it  is  thought  will  have  particular  value  for  the  school  and  the  vicinity. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  cultivation  of  Sumatra  tobacco  under  cheese  cloth,  for  tne 
production  of  a  high-class  "Capa,"  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  so  success- 
fully grown  in  Florida,  Connecticut,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances  during  the  present 
season,  in  Porto  Rico. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  your  board  that  a  small  experiment  of  this  kind  be  instituted 
in  vour  agricultural  school,  or  schools,  during  the  coining  season,  the  department 
will  furnish  seeds  and  careful  instnictions  how  to  proceed.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  board  must  agree  to  appropriate  a  sum  suflftcient  to  build  a  small  framework  and 
cover  it  with  cheese  cloth. 

The  teachers  of  the  agricultural  schools  will  be  instnicted,  so  far  as  possible,  in 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  recent  vears  in  the  knowledge  of  tobacco  soils, 
cultivation,  and  curing,  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  leading  tobacco  districts  of  the 
world. 

Accompanying  this  letter  is  the  programme  of  a  brief  vacation  course  of  study  and 
conference,  to  be  held  next  month  at  the  normal  school  at  Rio  Piedras,  for  the  l>en- 
efit  of  the  teachers  of  our  agricultural  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  this  course,  and 
these  conferences,  will  serve  to  impart  much  practical  information  in  reganl  to  the 
most  modem  methods  of  producing  the  principal  minor  crops  of  Porto  Rico,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  give  the  future  teachers  some  outline  of  that  portion  of  natural  sci- 
ence which  forms  the  basis  of  agriculture. 
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Please  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  a  definite  understanding  has  been  reached 
by  the  board.  If  your  school  garden  has  not  been  properly  plowSi  and  fenced  I  ask 
that  steps  be  taken,  without  delay,  to  do  so,  as  no  work  of  tne  class  proposed  can  be 
carried  on  upon  unfenced  land,  or  upon  land  where  the  wild  growth  has  not  been 
previously  subdued  by  some  months  of  preparation. 

A  neat  substantial  fence  which  will  keep  out  small  stock,  as  well  as  the  lai^ger 
animals,  is  strongly  recommended.  The  posts  should  be  durable  and  the  fence  lines 
straight,  so  that  the  work  may  be  a  credit  to  the  school. 

The  inclosure  should  have  a  good  gate  provided  with  a  lock.  These  details  are 
requisite  to  systematic  garden  work  for  the  children  in  the  a^cultural  schools,  and 
therefore  they  are  as  necessary  as  good  books  and  school  furniture  for  the  class  room 
work. 

In  your  reply  please  state  whether  you  desire  to  attempt  the  experiments  of  grow- 
ing tobacco  under  shade. 

Feeling  confident  that  you,  and  the  community  which  your  board  represents,  folly 
realize  the  important  branch  of  education  which  is  now  being  undertaken  in  your 
midst,  and  that  you  will  give  it  your  active  and  continuous  support,  I  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


CiRCULAB  Letter  No.  83. 

Department  of  Education  op  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Ck)MMis8ioKER, 

San  Juan,  August  1£,  1902, 
To  the  Siqyervisors, 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  herewith  please  find  copies  of  circulars  addressed  to  the 
different  school  boards  of  the  island. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Albhrto  F.  MABTfNBZ, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Depabtment  of  Education  of  Pobto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioneb, 

San  Juan,  Agosto  12  dt  1902. 

Seflor  Presidente  de  la  Junta  Escolar  de . 

Sej^ob:  Tengo  el  gusto  de  poner  en  su  conocimiento  que  por  la  preeente  queda  eea 
Junta  autorizada  para  contratar  el  siguiente  numero  de  maestros: 


Ademds  de  los  dichos,  por  el  Departaraento  sertlu  nombrados maestroe  de 

IngleH.  Paraabrir  esas  escuelas  deberdn  Yds.  disponer  de  local  apropiado,  equipan- 
dolo  convenienteinente  con  asientos,  armario  para  libroa,  filtros,  letrinas,  v  demas 
requisites  que  la  Ley  exige.  Especiaimente  queremos  llamar  la  atenci6n  de  V.  hacia 
la  seccion  titulada  **  La  casa  escuela  aparte  de  las  residencias  privadas,"  que  se  enco- 
entra  en  la  pagiua  20,  parte  2*,  de  las  Leyea  Escolares. 

No  (!Oiisi(leraremos  abierta  niguna  escuela  li  menos  que  no  se  haya  observado 
extrictainente,  en  todos  sus  particulares,  lo  que  la  Ley  determina;  que  los  contraU* 
vengan  eu  forma  y  legalmente  autorizados  ^lara  ser  aprobados  por  este  Departs- 
mento,  y,  por  iiltiino,  que  el  Inspector  del  Distrito  informe  que  la  escuela  eet^yaen 
marcha. 

Esperando  que  esa  Junta  preste  a  este  asunto  la  atenci6n  que  merece,  me  repito 
de  Yd. 

Muy  atentamente,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Comigionado  de  Instruecidn. 
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Depabtment  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  Agosto  13  de  1902, 

Sefior  Presidente  de  la  Junta  Escdar  de . 

SeSor:  Al^nos  de  los  maestros  que  en  los  afids  anteriorea  estuvieron  contratados 
por  eea  Junta,  se  ban  dirigido  d  este  Departamento,  asf  como  tambi^n  al  Secretario 
de  Puerto  Rico,  en  solicitud  de  que  se  dicten  algunas  reglas  tendentes  d  eonseguir 
que,  cuanto  antes  lee  sean  satisfecbas  las  cantidades  que  tc^avfa  les  deben  por  alqui- 
le  es  de  casa. 

En  consideracion  xi  dicbas  solicitudes  y  tratando  de  facilitar  en  todo  lo  poeible  el 
pago  de  estas  cantidades  A  los  maestros,  nemos  resuelto  eolicitar  de  esta  Junta  de  su 
digna  Presidencia  el  que  en  el  presupuesto  para  el  corriente  afio  economico  se  incluya 
una  partoda  que  alcance  d  cubrir  la  deuda  que  contraida  tienen  con  los  maestros  por 
el  concepto  autedicbo,  de  modo  que  se  destine  una  cantidad  mensual  para  saldarla 
cuanto  antes. 

Esperamos  one,  d  la  mayor  brevedad  posible  se  sirva  V.  indicamos  d  cuanto  asci- 
ende  la  suma  aebida  y  noe  diga  cuantos  son  los  maestros  d  quienes  se  les  adeuda  algo 
por  alquiler  de  casa,  manifestdndonos  al  mismo  tiempo  el  nombre  de  cada  uno  y  la 
cantidad  debida. 

De  V.  atentamente,  Samuel  McCunb  Likd»ay, 

Comisionado  de  Ingtrucci^. 


Circular  Letter  84. 

Department  op  Education  op  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  August  SO,  1902, 
To  the  school  supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  Tbe  following  list  of  supervisors'  districts,  with  names  of  supervisors 
and  location  of  headquarters,  supersedes  that  recently  issued,  and  you  will  please  note 
the  changes.  Tbe  municipalities  included  in  tbe  districts  have  tbe  lx>undaries  of  tbe 
new  consolidated  municipalities  of  those  names. 


DlBtrlcts. 


Headquarters. 


I. 

II. 

lU. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

xrv. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 


San  Juan  and  Rio  Hedras San  Juan 

Carolina  and  Rio  Grande I  Carolina 

Fajardo.  Vieques,  and  Naguabo I  Fajardo 

Humacao,  Yabucoa,  and  ^n  Lorenzo Humacao 

Caguas,  Aguas  Buenan,  and  Cayey I  Caguas 

Guayama  and  Patillas Guayama 

Aibonito,  Bantx*.  and  Comerio Aibonito 

Coamo,  Juana  Diaz,  and  Santa  Isabel j  Coamo 

Ponce Ponce 

Yauco 

San  German . 

Mayaguez . . . 

Aguadilla  . . . 

Camuy 

Arecibo 

Utuado 

Manati 

Vega  Baja . . . 

Bayamon 


Yauco,  Sabana  Grande,  and  Lajas . 
San  German,  Cabo  Rojo.  and  ftiaricao . . 

Mayaguez,  Las  Marias,  and  Afiasco 

Aguadilla,  San  Sebastian,  and  Aguada  . 

Camuy  and  Isabela 

Arecibo  and  Lares 

Utuado  and  Adjuntan 

Manati,  Ciales,  and  Morovis 

Vega  Baja  and  Toa  Alta 

Bayamon 


Supervisors. 


Paul  G.  Miller. 
A.  8.  Northrup. 
Jose  I^.  Fajardo. 
George  W.  Moore. 
L.  R.  Sawyer. 
E.B.Willcox. 
Enrique  Landron. 
Roger  L.  Conant. 
Jean  L.  Ankrom. 
Francis  Lynch. 
R.  R.  Lutz. 
John  Mellowes. 
D»  F.  Kelley. 
E.  W.  Hutchinson. 
Frank  S.  Roberts. 
Marion  A.  Ducont. 
Edgar  L.  Hill. 
Andres  Rodriguez. 
O.M.Wood. 


Please  familiarize  yourself  at  once  with  tbe  territorial  limits  of  your  district,  and 
arrange  with  the  former  supervisor  in  any  territory  now  in  your  district  but  formerly 
in  some  other  district  for  tbe  transfer,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  tbe  school  property 
belonging  to  all  parts  of  your  district.  Also  arrange  with  the  new  supervisor  in  any 
part  of  your  present  district  which  has  been  transferred  to  some  other  district  for  the 
transfer  of  such  property  in  your  district  as  may  belong  now  to  another  district. 
Please  consider  tnis  letter  as  due  and  final  authorization  for  such  transfers,  which 
should  be  effected  at  tbe  earliest  date  possible.  Of  course  you  will  take  and  give 
receipt  for  all  property  transferred  or  received. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Commissioner, 


11661—02- 


-8 
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Circular  Letter  85. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico,. 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

SanJttatiy  August  19,  190£, 
To  the  school  supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  Examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  should  be  held  at  your  head- 
quarters and  at  any  other  point  vou  may  deem  advisable  in  your  district,  although 
probably  one  examination  in  tne  district  at  your  oflScial  headquarters  would  be 
amply  sufficient,  from  September  1  to  September  6,  inclusive.  Please  arran^  to  hold 
two  examinations  each  aay,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  if  pos- 
sible, having  those  subjects  for  rural  and  graded  teachers  come  first  on  the  first  three 
days,  and  the  additional  subjects  for  principal's  certificate  on  the  fourth  and  fifth. 
I  have  sent  a  general  notice  to  all  of  the  newspapers,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith 
inclose,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  post  such  a  notice  at  such  places  in  your  dis- 
trict as  you  deem  advisable,  and  see  that  all  due  publicity  is  ^ven  to  this  matter.  It 
is  necessary  that  you  should  satisfy  yourself  that  persons  taking  this  examination  are 
persons  of  good  moral  character  and  of  general  fitness  to  be  considered  for  the  pos- 
sible position  of  teacher. 

Please  notify  the  department,  by  wire,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  reach  this  office  not 
later  than  6  p.  m.  on  August  27,  the  estimated  number  of  question  sheets  for  each 
grade  which  you  will  nec9.  These  will  be  mailed  in  sealed  packages,  together  with 
sufficient  books  for  the  examination,  to  your  official  address,  so  as  to  reach  you  in 
time  for  the  first  examination  on  Monday  morning,  September  1.  Please  see  that 
the  examination  is  conducted  with  every  precaution  to  guarantee  a  fair  and  honest 
test,  and  that  the  papers  are  sent  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  examina- 
tion, each  day,  in  sealed  packages  to  the  department. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 


Circular  Letter  87. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  August  28,  1902. 
To  the  school  supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  Please  confer  at  once  with  the  school  boards  in  your  district  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  have  any  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  school  furniture. 
The  appropriation  made  by  the  insular  legislature  to  the  department  of  education 
for  school  supplies  this  year  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  purchase  desks  except 
for  the  new  school  buildmgs  which  the  department  erects  and  for  a  few  schools  where 
special  conditions  and  the  inability  of  the  local  boards  to  do  anything  in  the  matter 
demand  action  on  the  part  of  the  department.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  send  you  many 
desks  for  use  in  the  schools  of  your  district,  and  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  school  buildings  which  you  would  like  to  see  equipped  this  year  with  modem 
furniture.  I  have  a  few  desks  on  hand  which  I  will  furnish  to  the  municipalities 
which  apply  within  a  month  from  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  consent  to  buy  and 
place  in  the  schools  of  said  municipality,  a  number  of  desks  equal  to  the  number 
furnished  by  the  department.  I  am  ready  to  offer  you  100  desks  in  this  way  for  use 
in  your  district,  provided  you  can  get  the  local  boards  to  purchase  an  adfditional 
hundred.  The  board  can  make  its  purchase  from  the  department  or  from  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  desk  direct.  The  department  desks  cost  about  $3  apiece  in  San 
Juan,  and  there  will  be  a  slight  additional  charge  for  transportation  from  San  Juan 
to  your  district. 

Let  me  know  what  you  can  do  in  this  matter. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 


Circular  Letter  88. 

Department  of  Education  op  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commisbionsb, 

San  Juan,  August  iS,  190S, 
To  the  school  supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  department  is  plan- 
ning to  supply  the  agricultural  acYiooVa  ^^W);!  «ki\>e^X;^T  e^^infiiit  of  seeds  and  tools 
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this  year  than  has  been  possible  heretofore.  I  am  also  willing  to  furnish  you  with 
a  few  books  specially  relating  to  the  work  of  the  agricultural  schools  for  deposit  in 
the  schools  as  the  beginning  of  a  school  library,  provided  you  can  not^y  me  that 
the  board  is  willing  to  put  m  the  school  a  suitable  bookcase  for  the  preservation 
of  such  books,  and  also  for  the  preservation  of  seeds  from  the  ravages  of  mice  and 
insects.  In  making  your  plans  for  the  proper  ec^uipment  of  schools  for  the  opening 
of  the  coming  year,  please  bear  this  matter  in  mmd  in  connection  with  agricultural 
schools  and  notify  me  as  soon  as  possible  of  any  agricultural  schools  in  your  district 
which  are  willing  to  make  the  neces^ry  arrangements  as  suggested  for  the  care  of 
books  and  supplies. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Samiel  McClne  Lindsay, 

Commmioiier. 


Circular  Letter  89. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

>S!nfn  Juariy  August  £6,  1902. 
To  the  school  supervisors. 

Gentlemen  :  In  conducting  the  examinations  for  teachers*  certificates  on  September 
1  to  5,  inclusive,  please  observe  the  following  order: 

Monday,  September  1,  8.30  a.  m.:  Arithmetic  for  rurals,  graded,  and  principals. 

Monday,  September  1,  1.30  p.  m.:  English  for  rurals,  graded,  and  principals. 

Tuesday,  September  2,  8.30  a.  m. :  Spanish  for  rurals,  graded,  and  principals. 

Tuesday,  September  2,  1.30  p.  m.:  History  for  rurals,  graded,  and  princii)al8. 

Wednesday,  September  3,  8.30  a.  m. :  Geography  for  rurals,  graded,  and  principals. 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1.30  p.  m.:  Pedagogy  for  nirals,  graded,  and  principals. 

Thursday,  September  4,  8.30  a.  m.:  Algebra  for  rurals,  graded,  and  principals. 

Thursdav,  September  4,  1.30  p.  m.:  Physiology  for  rurals,  graded,  and  principals. 

Friday,  September  5,  8.30  a.  m.:  Geometry  for  rurals,  graded,  and  principals. 

No  papers  should  be  opened  except  at  these  hours,  and  two  hours  snould  be  given 
to  eacn  examination. 

The  examination  books  contain  the  usual  directions  for  the  conduct  of  the  exami- 
nations, and  these  should  be  observed  strictly  as  usual. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  examination,  each  dav,  please  have  all  of  the  exami- 
nation books  ana  the  unused  question  sheets  securely  wrapped  and  sealed  and  sent 
at  once,  by  mail,  to  the  department.  Please  take  every  precaution  to  have  the  ques- 
tions sent  to  you  kept  under  lock  and  key,  without  the  seal  of  the  department  being 
broken,  until  the  hour  arrives  for  the  examination  each  day,  when  the  questions 
for  the  day  and  hour  may  be  opened.  All  of  the  blank  books,  and  the  number  of 
papers  requested  in  each  grade  by  you  will  be  mailed  by  the  department  so  as  to 
reach  you  on  or  before  Monday  morning,  September  1. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 


Circular  Letter  91. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan^  September  3,  190^. 
To  ihe  school  supervisor  s. 

Gentlemen:  The  new  political  code  makes  even  more  emphatic  a  general  order 
that  has  previousl}^  existed  forbidding  employees  of  the  insular  government  to  take 
active  part  in  politics.  This  is  to  be  construeci  as  participation  in  conventions,  hold- 
ing of  offices  on  committees,  making  political  speeches,  or  writing  political  articles 
or  pamphlets  for  publication.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  at  this  time, 
ana  to  state  that  this  department  desires  to  see  these  rules  rigidly  enforced.  Please 
make  your  own  conduct  in  such  matters  a  model  example  for  the  teachers  in  your 
district,  and  please,  so  far  as  in  your  power,  notify  your  teachers  that  any  violation 
of  this  rule  on  the  part  of  those  who  expect  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  schools  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  year,  either  now  or  during  the  period  of  the  term  of  their 
teEbching,  will  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for  the  disapproval  of  the  nomination,  ol 
a  teacher,  or  for  his  immediate  suspension  and  the  catvceWaXioiv  o\  \v«^  QfeVcsStf^Xfe 
ahould  it  occur  during  the  period  of  his  school  term. 
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I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am  about  to  notify  the  secretaries 
of  the  local  boards  that  this  department  disapproves  of  the  use  of  scthoolhouses  for 
political  meetings  of  any  kind,  or  for  the  purpose  of  holding  party  caucuses  or  meet- 
ings of  a  political  character. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 


Circular  Letter  92. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  September  5,  1902. 
7b  the  school  supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  The  Alexander  Hamilton  Corps,  No.  162,  W.  R.  C,  Department  of 
New  York,  offers  a  standard  8  by  12  bunting  United  States  flag  as  a  prize  to  the 
school  of  Porto  Rico  which  makes  the  greatest  progress  in  the  study  and  use  of  the 
English  language  during  the  next  school  year.  Please  notify  the  schools  of  your 
•district  in  due  course  of  time  of  this  fact,  and  state  that  the  prize  will  be  awardeci  by 
the  commissioner  of  education  on  the  basis  of  the  sample  work  in  English  sent  to 
the  department  during  the  coming  school  year. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 


Circular  Letter  93. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  JuaUy  September  S,  1902. 
To  the  school  supertnsors. 

Gentlemen:  In  my  former  circular  letter  relating  to  the  subject  of  school  desks  I 
neglected  to  say  that  school  boards  would  be  expected  to  pav  freight  upon  any  desks 
they  order  from  the  department  in  addition  to  paying  freignt  on  desks  that  may  be 
given  by  the  department  and  that  the  charge  for  freight  must  be  paid  in  advance. 
The  approximate  amount  may  be  ascertained  b^  wiring  the  department,  stating  the 
number  of  desks  required  and  the  place  to  which  they  are  to  be  sent,  to  which  the 
department  will  make  immediate  reply  by  wire,  and  the  money  order  for  the  amount 
stated  should  be  sent  at  once.  The  desks  can  not  be  shipped  until  the  freight  is  pre- 
paid. The  department  will  furnish  the  local  boards  desks  at  cost  price,  w  hich  will 
be  the  cheapest  that  the  local  boards  can  buy  anywhere,  because  the  department 
buys  in  large  Quantities  at  the  lowest  market  prices.  No  commission  on  the  school 
property  handled  by  the  department  is  paid  to  anyone.  It  is  obtained  directly  from 
the  manufacturers.  The  average  cost  to  the  department  of  desk  laid  down  in  San 
Juan  at  the  present  time  is  $3. 

Please  send  to  the  department  as  soon  as  possible  a  statement  of  all  the  school 
property  in  your  district,  and  a  revised  statement  of  your  estimate  of  your  needs  for 
the  coming  school  year.  The  change  in  the  boundaries  of  so  many  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts is  likel}[  to  lead  to  some  confusion  unless  we  have  this  information  by  which  to 
check  the  estimates  we  have  made  already  on  the  basis  of  the  lists  of  supplies  required 
as  presented  by  the  supervisors  of  the  old  districts.  We  should  like  to  know  the 
exact  amount  of  each  kind  of  ^)roperty  charged  to  you  in  your  new  district  and  which 
you  have  on  hand  for  immediate  use.  We  should  also  like  to  have  your  estimate, 
revised  on  the  basis  of  your  present  district,  of  your  needs  for  the  coming  year. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 


Circular  Letter  95. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Ricx>, 

Office  of  the  Commissioneb, 

San  Juan,  September  IS,  1902. 
To  the  school  supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  following  regulation  has  been  approved 
by  the  executive  council  and  added  to  iVie  «cVioo\\aiV?^\ 
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**  ASSIGNMENT  OP  TEACHBK8   WITHIN   THE  JURISDICTION   OF   A    LOCAL   BOARD. 

**The  location  or  assignment  to  a  particular  school  of  the  teachers  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  local  board  shall  be  determined  by  said  board  and  the  school  supervisor 
of  that  district.  In  cases  where  the  local  board  and  school  supervisor  fail  to  agree, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  commissioner  of  education,  whose  decision,  after 
due  and  proper  investigation  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  shall  be  final.  This  rule  applies 
only  to  the  Ux^ation  or  assignment  of  teachers  who  shall  have  been  duly  nominated 
by  the  local  bfmrd,  approved  by  the  commissioner,  and  elected  by  the  local  board.*' 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Samuel  McCi'ne  Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 


Circular  Letter  96. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juariy  SeptcmlHT  19,  190 J. 
To  the  sefiool  stupervisors. 

Gentlemen:  If  any  question  arises  as  to  the  appointment  of  agricultural  teachers 
in  your  district,  I  beg  to  infonn  you  that  the  department  reserves  the  rieht  to 
appoint  the  teacher  of  agriculture. '  The  local  boarcl  is  not  obliged  to  furnisn  said 
teacher  with  house  rent,  but  if  the  funds  of  the  local  board  permit  I  should  appre- 
ciate the  allowance  of  house  rent  to  agricultural  teachers  as  a  sign  of  the  interest 
which  the  local  l)oard  proposes  to  take  in  this  important  work.  The  additional 
services  which  a  good  teacher  of  agriculture  renders  certainly  merit  the  slightly 
higher  salarv  which  he  would  receive  if  given  house  rent  in  addition  to  the  $tW  per 
month  whicK  the  department  pays. 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Rosell,  teacher  in  the  high  sithool  at  San  Juan,  to  send  you  some 
copies  of  a  circular  of  information  relating  to  correspondence  work  which  he  and 
others  pro|:)ose  to  carry  on.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for  self-improvement  of  which 
some  of  your  teachers  may  desire  to  avail  themselves. 

Please  let  me  know  at  once  how  many  night  schools  you  desire  to  open  in  your 
district  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  regulating  the  conditions  under  which  the 
night  school  may  be  opened.  While  I  want  to  see  as  many  such  schools  oi)ened  aa 
possible,  our  funds  are  limited  this  year,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  do  not 
encourage  the  opening  of  any  night  school  unless  you  feel  that  it  is  iinperatively 
demandeil. 

Yuurs,  very  tnily,  Samuel  McCunk  Lindsay, 

Coinmii<sio)icr. 


CiRCiTLAR  Letter  101. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

*Sr/?*  Juan,  Octoher  6,  190^. 

Dear  Sir:  On  Octoher  8  the  following  blanks  were  sent  to  you  by  mail:  Form  M — 
Statistical  report  on  teachers;  Form  R — Teacher's  monthly  report;  Form  A — Dupli- 
cate sui)ervisor*s  monthly  report;  IL'5  Form  X — Pupil's  work;  5()0  informe  mensual; 
Record  of  supervisor's  visits  ( for  teachers ) ;  25  record  of  supervisor's  visits  (for  the 
sui)ervi8or).  Under  separate  (!over,  by  mail,  to-day:  5  Form  S— Supervisor's  report. 
Also,  inclosed  with  this  letter,  10  envelopes  addressed  "Department  of  P>Uication, 
Statistical  Clerk."  This  envelope  must  not  be  used  after  the  new  form,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  is  received.  These  latter  are  addressed  "Department of  Educa- 
tion, Division  of  Supervision  and  Statistics."  A  supply  will  l>e  sent  you  iis  soon  as 
I>08sible. 

Form  M — StatiMirnl  rejtort  on  tcachen*. — To  secure  accuracy  ami  promptness  in  the 
matter  of  supplying  the  information  asked  for  and  in  returning  these  report-*,  you  are 
require<l  to  fill  out  the  blank  in  every  cast*  yourself.  You  are  respectfully  referred 
to  circular  letter  No.  97. 

Form  R — Teacher'.^  mipnthUj  report. — "Instructions  to  teachers,"  c<mtaining  full 
explanation  of  this  blank,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  as  soon  as  received 
a  supply  will  l)e8entto  you.  In  your  remarks  contained  in  the  report  for  the  month 
of  October  kindly  give  information  in  every  detail,  as  aske<l  tor,  particularlv  vw 
regard  to  cleanliness,  neatness,  sanitary  arrangement,  aivd  iVve  cqwOiXWwv  c^^^^cvvixv^v^^^\, 
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Form  A:  Duplicate  sn^erviwr's  monthly  report. — The  commissioner  has  thought  it 
unnece&sary  to  include  m  this  copy  of  the  ** Teacher's  monthly  report,"  hence  this 
change.  As  the  department  desires  the  teacher  to  receive  an  exact  copy  of  your 
remarks,  you  are  requirtxi  to  place  your  signature  both  under  the  report  which  is 
sent  to  this  office  and  under  the  duplicate  which  is  dven  to  the  teacher.  It  is 
expressly  requested  that  you  will  in  no  case  send  a  monthly  report  on  a  school  to  this 
ofhce  without  at  the  same  time  giving  the  corresponding  "duplicate  to  the  teacher  of 
the  school. 

Form  S:  Supert^inor' k  report. — You  may  save  yourself,  as  well  as  this  office,  some 
inconvenience,  besides  doing  awav  with  unnecessary  correspondence,  by  filling  in 
correct  figures,  and,  further,  by  filling  them  in  promptly  and  at  once  returning  the 
report  to  the  division  of  supervision  and  statistics  as  near  the  Ist  of  the  new  month 
as  possible.  Formerly  this  blank  asked  for  the  same  information  as  at  present,  the 
difference  between  the  old  blank  and  the  one  sent  out  this  year  being  that  instead  of 
appearing  on  many  sheets — one  for  each  municipality — data  for  any  district  may  now 
be  kept  by  municipalities  on  one  sheet.  You  are  asked  also  to  keep  a  record  of 
reenrolled*  pupils. 

Form  N:  Fiipil^s  work. — You  will  receive  a  supplv  of  these  blanks  some  time  dmring 
the  first  month  of  each  term,  with  instructions  to  (distribute  them  among  the  schools 
from  which  you  think  that  the  department  should  receive  samples  of  pupils*  work, 
and  which  will  fairly  represent  all  degrees  of  excellence  in  the  work  in  your  district 
The  teacher  will  have  the  blanks  filled  out,  to  be  returned  to  you  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  and  you  should  then  send  them  promptly  to  the  office  of  the  commissioner. 

Informe  meiisnal. — There  should  be  one  for  each  pupil  in  your  district.  If  such  is 
not  the  case,  please  send  at  once  for  an  additional  supply.  "  Kindly  distribute  these 
some  time  before  the  end  of  the  first  school  month,  October  24. 

Record  of  mperm^or's  visits  {for  teachers). — Kindly  call  the  attention  of  the  teacher 
to  the  note  which  asks  that  the  sheet  be  kept  through  the  term.  None  of  these 
reports  can  be  complete  until  the  term  has  closed.  The  blanks  should  be  distributed 
at  once. 

Record  of  supervisor's  visits  {for  the  supervisor). — This  blank  is  self-explanatory. 
Kindly  follow  instructions  as  per  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  If  the  location 
of  the  last  school  visite<l  on  any  day  is  such  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  date  on 
the  sheet  and  that  of  the  postmark  to  be  the  same  the  field  8uper\isor  expects  to  find 
it  so.  He  very  much  desires  to  receive  the  sheet  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  vosits 
have  been  made. 

In  general,  it  may  l)e  said,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  regard  to  Form  S,  accuracy 
and  promptness  will  he  appreciated.  If  you  desire  additional  information  or  if  you 
need  help  in  any  way  in  connection  with  the  making  out  of  teachers'  reports  or  your 
own  report  each  month,  do  not  fail  to  write  the  dei^artment  at  once  a  clear  statement 
of  the  difficulty. 

The  supply  of  blanks  sent  at  this  time,  or  the  supply  of  envelopes  inclosed  with 
this  letter,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  your  immediate  nee<l8,  in  which  case  more 
will  \ye  sent  you  upon  receipt  of  information  to  this  effect. 

Please  destroy  all  old  blanks.  Forms  M,  R,  and  S. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  offer  any  suggestions  that  occur  to  you,  which  misht  be  in  any 
way  valuable  in  the  development  of  the  l>est  method  for  securing  full  information 
and  complete  accurate  reports. 

Begging  your  assistance  in  the  statistical  work  of  the  department,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Gail  8.  Nice,  Statistical  Supervisor. 


CiRcrLAR  Letter  No.  106. 

Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  October  IS,  J90t. 
To  the  .vipenAsors: 

Gentlemen:  I  Ijc^  to  inform  you  that  the  course  of  study  has  been  revised  and  is 
now  in  the  hands  ot  the  printer.  1  hardly  think  it  will  be  ready  for  distribution  for 
three  or  four  weeks. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  department  to  unify  the  grading  of  the  schools  throughout 
the  i.sland  during  the  connng  year.  To  do  this  the  same  grades  should  start  at  the 
same  point  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  may  happeji  that  your  schools  are 
graded  too  high  or  too  low.  In  these  cases  simply  change  the  name,  calling  them 
by  number  from  1  to  8.     Use  language  work  and  arithmetic  as  the  basis  for  grading. 
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Inclose<l  you  will  find  directions  for  beginning  the  work  in  each  grade.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  these  are  perfect,  but  I  oelieve  that  they  will  be  helpful  to  your 
teachers.  I  did  not  mention  nature  study,  drawing,  etc.,  because  these  things  can 
not  be  adjusted  to  any  text-book  we  now  have.  Your  teachers  may  also  find  diffi- 
culty in  cases  where  books  are  mentioned  which  the  supervisors  have  not  yet 
received.  The  work  in  history  for  the  fourth  gratle  is  all  biography;  for  that  reason 
I  mention  Etrgleston's  Historv,  which  I  think  you  all  have.  Although  this  book  is 
in  English,  me  children  will  learn  more  biography  from  an  English  book  than  from 
no  book  at  all. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  work  in  English,  as  the  degree  of  advancement  in 
the  same  grades  of  the  different  towns  varies  far  more  than  in  the  other  branches. 
It  is  best  for  the  English  teacher  to  begin  where  he  finds  the  pupils. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Paul  G.  Miller, 
Acting  Field  Supervisor. 


Beginning   of  the  Work  in  the  Different  Grades,  According  to  the  Texts 

IN  Use. 


first  grade. 

Reading. — B^in  Spanish  and  P]nglish  charts. 

Arithmetic. — Begin  Wentworth^s  Elementary  Arithmetic,  doing  80  per  cent  of  the 
work  orally. 

second  grade. 

Rending. — Review  Libro  Primero  de  Lectura  rapidly,  beginning  the  Libro  Segundo 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  using  the  Lector  Moderno  No.  1  for  supplementary  reading. 

Arithmetic. — Begin  Part  II  of  Wentworth's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  doing  60  per 
cent  of  the  work  orally. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

Reading. — Review  Libro  Segundo  de  Lectura  from  the  beginning,  and  begin  Libro 
Tercero  as  soon  as  possible.     Use  El  lector  Moderno  No.  2  for  supplementary  reading. 
Arithmetic. — Be^in  Part  III  of  Wentworth's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 
Langiuige. — Begin  Los  Primeros  Pasos  en  Castellano. 

FOURTH    GRADE. 

Reading.  —Review  Libro  Tercero  de  Lectura  from  the  beginning,  and  use  El  Lector 
Modenio  No.  3  for  supplementary  reading. 

Arithmetic. — Wentworth's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  page  151,  with  plenty  of  original 
problems  in  fundamental  operations  given  by  the  teacher  aside  from  the*  text-books. 
Here  the  Aritm^tica  Prdctica  might  also  be  used  for  problems  in  fundamental 
operations. 

Language. — Review  Los  Primeros  Pasos  en  Castellano  from  the  beginning,  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work  where  the  class  left  off  the  year  before. 

Geography. — Begin  Frye's  Elementary  Geography. 

Biography. — Use  Eggleston's  History. 

FIFTH   (}RADE. 

Reading. — Libro  Cuarto  de  Lectura  from  the  beginning,  and  continue  El  Lector 
Moderno  No.  3  for  supplementary  reading. 
Arithmetic. — Wentworth's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  page  163. 
Language. — Begin  Los  Primeros  Pasos  en  Castellano  on  page  77. 
Geography. — Frye's  Geography,  page  55. 
History. — Barnes's  Nociones  de  Historia  from  the  introduction. 

SIXTH   GRADE. 

Reading. — Review  Libro  Cuarto  de  Lectura. 
Arithmetic. — Wentworth's  Elementary*  Arithmetic,  page  204. 
Language. — Begin  Hernandez's  Spanish  Grammar. 

Geography. — Frye's  P^lementary  Geography.     Review  rapidly  from  page  58  and 
continue  the  work  where  the  class  left  off  the  year  before. 
History. — Barnes's  Nociones  de  Historia.    Renew  from  page  37. 
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SEVlS^nn  GRADE. 

Ariihmetic, — Wentworth's  Aritm^tica  Prdctica.  Review  rapidly  from  the  begin- 
ning, insisting  on  analyses. 

Sangwige, — Hernandez's  Spanish  Grammar  from  the  beginning  to  syntax.  Welsh's 
English  (Jrammar  from  the  oeginning. 

Seography.—Be^m  Appleton's  Geografia  Superior  or  Frye's  Grammar  School 
Gec«raphy.     Where  vou  nave  both  texts,  use  both. 

Inst&ry. — Barnes's  Nociones  de  Historia  from  pa^ge  97. 

Physiology. — Foster's  Fisiologia  from  the  beginning. 


Circular  Letter  No.  107. 

Department  op  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Jumiy  October  eo,  1903. 
To  the  gupennsars. 
Gentlemen:  In  reporting  absences  of  teachers  please  obser^'e  the  following  rules: 

(1)  In  case  a  teacher  is  sick  so  that  he  can  not  attend  to  his  duties  no  d^uction 
shall  be  made  from  his  salary. 

(2)  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  father,  mother,  wife,  husband,  child,  or  any  rela- 
tive residing  in  the  same  household  with  any  teacher  of  the  public  schools,  one  day's 
absence  with  pay  mav  be  allowed. 

(3)  No  more  tnaii  nve  days  shall  be  allowed  with  pay  for  cases  of  sickness  or  death, 
or  both,  in  any  one  school  month. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Commimoner, 


Circular  Letter  No.  111. 

[Supplementary  to  Letter  No.  110.] 

Department  op  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  op  the  Commissioner, 

San  JuaUy  October  SI,  190S. 
To  the  supervisors. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  the  desire  of  the  commissioner  that  all  Porto  Rican  teachers  he 
afforded  the  best  ix)88ible  opportunity  for  learning  English,  and  the  plan  suggested 
in  Circular  Letter  No.  110,  while  not  free  from  objections,  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible. 

In  most  cases  the  regular  work  of  the  schools  need  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  the 
proposed  reduction  of  hours;  the  periods  of  recitation  may  be  shortened  a  few  min- 
utes, the  work  of  instruction  made  more  intensive,  and  results  attained  which  are 
fully  as  satisfactory  as  is  now  the  case. 

For  rural  school  teachers  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  some  variation  in  the  pro- 
posed plan.  The  English  class  in  the  town  might  l>e  taught  in  two  divisions,  each 
occupying  about  a  half  hour,  the  work  of  the  second  division  being  especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  rural  teachers.  In  a  majority  of  ca.«^es  the  daily  session  of  rural  schools 
is  clo8e<l  by  8  o'clo(;k,  and  most  of  the  teachers  could  attend 'at  least  the  second  half 
hour  of  the  class. 

The  proposed  examination  will  be  written,  and  much  written  work  should  be  done 
in  preparation  therefor.  In  this  the  rural  teachers  will  have  opportunity  equal  in 
every  way  to  those  of  other  teachers.  As  part  of  the  course  tne  English  teacher 
should  regularly  assign  composition  work  and  after  carefully  marking  all  errora 
should  return  such  work  to  the  writers. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  supervisor  better  results  can  be  obtained  thereby,  the 
school  hours  may  be  shortened  on  two  afternoons  only,  and  one  session  of  the  Eng- 
lish class  held  on  Saturday.  In  general  we  wish  the  work  to  be  so  conducted  as  to 
insure  the  l^est  results  to  teachers  and  schools,  and  if  any  modification  of  the  scheme 
proposed  in  Letter  No.  110  can  better  adapt  the  general  idea  to  local  conditions,  and 
the  same  results  be  obtained  without  imposing  any  expense  for  tuition  on  the  teach- 
ers, such  a  modification,  if  duly  presented  to  the  commissioner,  would  probably  be 
approved. 

Respectfully,  E.  W.  Lobd^ 

Assistant  Commistwner, 
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REPORT  ON  INSULAR  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

Depabtment  op.  Education  op  Porto  Rico, 

Insular  Normal  School, 
Rio  PkdroR,  July  Jl,  190S, 
To  the  hofwrable  Commiasioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico: 

It  is  my  duty  as  well  as  high  privilege  to  report  to  you  at  this  time  the  condition 
of  the  Insular  Normal  School  during  the  past  eight  months,  and  to  make  mention  of 
some  of  our  most  prominent  needs  and  aspirations  touching  the  future.  The  pressure 
of  constant  work  makes  this  report  late.  Already  the  fiscal  year  has  closed,  our 
regular  term  examinations  are  just  passed,  the  smnmer  school  has  opened,  and  I 
snatch  a  few  hours  from  its  constant  demands. 

Our  past  normal  term,  which  yhould  have  heen  nine  months,  was  reduced  to 
eight  by  the  exigencies  arising  from  the  prolonged  work  of  the  summer  school  of 
1W)1,  coupled  with  the  qnlinished  state  of  the  new  normal  building,  in  which  we 
hoped  to  have  opened  school  in  September  last,  and  the  delay  caused  bv  the  fitting 
up  of  the  governor's  summer  palace  for  temporary  occupancy,  all  of  which  prevented 
the  opening  of  the  school  until  the  last  ot  October.  This  was  unfortunate  for  the 
first  year,  when  we  needed  all  the  time  possible.  But  notwithstanding  this  curtail- 
ment of  time  in  the  year  most  needing  it,  the  work  of  the  past  term  has  been  very 
successful. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  remaining  with  us  until  the  end  of  the  school  year 
has  been  91.  Some  25  more  applied  for  admission,  were  examined  and  even  tried 
for  longer  or  shorter  perioils,  but  finally  rejected  as  better  fitted  for  work  in  the 
common  schools.  Of  tnis  number  the  majority  had  little  conception  of  the  require- 
ments for  entering  a  nonnal  school,  and  none  were  prepared  to  receive  its  benefits. 
Besides  this  number  rejected,  some  13  similarly  equipped,  who  had  been  to  great 
expense  in  coming  from  a  distance,  were  allowed  to  remain  and  to  form  a  class, 
which  we  have  called  our  preparatory  year  class. 

Thus  the  school  was  finally  organizecl  with  a  preparatory  class  of  13,  two  classes 
of  the  first  year,  numbering,  respectively,  33  and  29  (the  fonner  being  boys  and  the 
latter  girls),  with  a  8e<!ond  year  class  of  !(>. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  were  arithmetic,  United  States  history,  geography 
(covering  contour,  location  and  products,  and  including  map  drawing) ,  Spanish  lan- 
guage, Knglish  language,  physiology,  i^dagogy  (mostly  scho<»l  management  and 
methods),  music,  drawing,  and  simple  calisthenics.  The  studies  of  the  second  year 
were  similar,  with  the  addition  of  algebra,  Spanish  literature,  rhetoric,  and  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  with  more  attention  given  to  the  actual  practice  of  teaching.  Here- 
after the  work  of  these  two  years  will  be  more  distinctly  separated,  for  our  second 
year  classes  will  be  better  prepared,  and  this  preparation  should  excuse  them  from 
the  further  study  of  and  examination  in  that  amount  of  Spanish  grammar.  United 
States  history,  primary  arithmetic,  map  work  in  geography,  phvsiology,  and  pedagogy 
which  has  been  finished  in  the  first  year.  In  other  words,  this  normal  school,  like 
all  others,  must  be  progressive  in  character,  and  a  thorough  examination  in  the 
studies  of  the  first  year  should  be  considered  as  holding  good  for  the  two  succeeding 
years,  whatever  may  have  been  the  custom  of  the  island  in  years  jmst  touching 
examinations  for  teachers*  certificates.  Any  other  course  would  break  down  the 
work  of  the  second  and  third  years  in  our  school  with  the  weight  of  18  and  24  exami- 
nations, respectively,  a  requirement  whose  absurdity  is  seen  with  the  mere  mention 
of  it,  and  which  would  at  once  destroy  the  character  of  a  normal  school. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  plainly  of  a  fundamental  antagonism  between  certain  laws 
of  the  island,  made  to  fit  a  temporary  condition  in  times  past,  and  the  present  exist- 
ence of  the  Insular  Nonnal  School,  as  a  school  for  the  preparation  of  com|)etent 
teachers.  Either  these  old  laws  should  In*  changed  or  this  school  shouhi  be  changed 
to  something  less  than  a  nonnal.  I  can  jierceive  in  the  alignment  of  these  two 
opposing  forces  no  middle  ground  for  compromise.  Indeed,  I  can  not  even  perceive  a 
remedy  for  immediately  existing  conditions  before  that  change  of  law,  unlens  you  use 
the  power  in  your  hands  to  cut  a  knot  which  refuses  to  be  untied.  By  some  power 
or  other,  the  following  two  things  seem  to  be  necessary:  (1)  An  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  validity  of  a  nonnal  school  c»ertificate  of  first  and  second  year's 
examinations  for  all  succeeding  examinations  in  the  same  work;  (2)  An  authorita- 
tive declaration  that  all  the  examinations  of  the  island  must  conform  to  that  stand- 
ard maintained  by  and  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  normal  school.  Something 
of  this  kind  seems  to  be  demanded  in  the  broad  interests  of  education,  even  before 
laws  can  be  changed;  something  which  will  bring  a  uniformity  of  action  and  har- 
mony of  purpose  on  all  sides  competent  to  sustain  the  bright  era  of  education  prom- 
ised by  a  normal  school. 
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This  brighter  future  is  not  only  promised  in  the  very  existence  of  the  normal 
school  building  in  Rio  Pie<ira8,  but  the  promise  is  reaffirmed  and  emphasized  by 
the  work  of  the  school  during  the  past  eight  months.  I  have  said  that  the  school 
has  prosjHjred,  even  in  this  nhorteued  term.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to 
seek,  tirst,  with  few  ex(^eptions,  we  have  had  a  su{)erior  corps  of  instructors. 
Second,  we  have  had  a  tine  cla*<s  of  pupils,  a  class  of  indefatigable  workers.  No 
one  who  has  seen  our  young  men  and  women  study  and  recite  for  the  past  eight 
months  can  say  that  the  native  Porto  Rican  is  lazy.  More  than  that,  no  one  can 
say  that  he  is  wanting  in  obedience,  moral  purpose,  and  general  good  behavior; 
and  we  may  a<ld  to  this  the  presence  of  a  kindliness  and  cheerfulness  which  is  truly 
refreshing.  To  such  pupils,  and  to  the  al)ove-mentioned  professors,  our  success  of 
the  past  year  is  due. 

But  success  implies  an  aim.  What  have  we  tried  to  do?  Our  aim  has  l>een  (1) 
the  introduction  of  better  methods  of  teaching;  (2)  the  gainmg  of  infonnation.  The 
old  method  of  memorizing  certain  answers  to  certain  questions  has  been  banished 
from  the  class  room,  and  we  have  made  a  fairly  ^ood  beginning  in  teaching  j)ro8pective 
teachers  to  think  and  to  prepare  to  teach  their  future  pupils  to  think.  This  state- 
ment sums  up  all  our  aims  in  all  our  studies  and  represents  our  one  aim.  That  aim 
has  been  faithfully  adhered  to  by  all  our  teachers  and  enthusiastically  received  by 
our  pupils.  What  more  can  I  say?  This  comprehends  all.  The  pupils'  eyes  have 
been  o^>ened  to  a  vista  that  charms  and  inspires  them,  and  that  inspiration  will 
create  it«  own  future.  These  pupils  are  the  hope  of  our  island  in  education,  Mid 
their  work  will  l)e  the  stepping  stones  for  the  higher  ascent  of  their  children. 

But  how  can  I  write  this  which  touches  upon  the  enthusiasm,  earnestness,  zeal, 
and  even  heroism  of  our  pupils  without  giving  indivi<luai  instances?  We  can  not 
know  real  hearts  and  wills  in  the  mass.  One  should  stand  close  to  individual  stu- 
dents and  hear  the  story  of  their  struggles,  their  trials,  their  sacrifices,  to  know 
them  and  to  pardon  some  of  the  mistakes  and  stumblings  which  their  impatient 
haste  in  self-advancement  causes;  and  one  will  not  hear  the  tniest  of  these  stories 
unless  he  d<^s  stand  close  to  them.  For  example:  Here  is  a  little  maiden  so  anxious 
to  enter  the  school  that  she  comes  to  me  with  a  lie  on  her  lips — somewhat  of  a  white 
lie,  to  ])e  sure,  but  enough  to  give  my  Puritan  ancestry  and  eaucation  quite  a  wrench. 
Moral  feeling  subsides,  however  (or  yields  to  a  larger) ,  as  1  read  back  of  the  tears  the 
anxieties  of  a  human  life  and  consider  the  previous  education.  Here  is  another 
ivhom  months  of  acquaintance  makes  bold  enough  to  say:  *'0h,  you  can't  know 
what  this  school  means  to  some  of  us  girls!  Our  parents  could  not  support  their 
large  families  of  girls,  and  as  fast  as  they  grew  up  they  had  to  l)e  gotten  rid  of,  and 
it  was  all  the  worse  if  one  was  pretty.  Now  we  can  teach  and  support  ourselves 
until  we  find  the  man  we  want  to  marry.  And  we  no  longer  need  consider  our- 
selves as  a  burden,  for  we  can  help  our  parents."  Here  is  another  i^ase,  a  man  who 
has  come  to  town  with  no  means  of  support,  but  full  of  hope,  confidence,  and  a 
vague  longing  in  his  heart  for  a  slice  of  this  education  which  seems  to  be  passed 
around.  Sometimes  such  men  win,  sometimes  they  fail.  But  the  effort,  the  strug- 
gle! It  fails  not.  How  it  quickens  men's  blood  with  throbs  which  no  more  are 
lost  to  society  than  are  the  impelling  powers  of  the  wave  in  reef  formation!  And 
here  is  a  little  girl,  under  age  for  the  school;  under  size,  with  black  e;^*es  gleaming 
over  the  high  cheek  lx)ne8  of  the  Indian  and  from  a  head  covered  with  the  close 
twists  of  the  African.  She  is  not  preiK)8se8sing,  but  her  cause  is  sacred.  She  has 
no  father,  and  her  mother,  with  a  large  family,  is  in  the  deepest  poverty.  Her 
preparation  for  school  is  very  meager.  I  see  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  and 
tell  her  she  is  too  young,  too  poorly  prepared.  "But  I  want  to  be  a  great  teacher." 
I  am  startled  by  the  audacity  and  the  contrast  it  offers.  What  a  stupendous  annun- 
ciation from  such  a  small  source!  I  attempt  to  reason  with  her.  I  turn  her  own  argu- 
ment^^ — the  extreme  poverty  of  her  mother — against  her,  and  urge  her  not  to  add  to 
the  burdens  of  this  mother  by  wasting  money  in  such  a  hopeless  undertaking  as 
trying  to  win  a  teacher's  certificate  in  one  term.  But  argument  is  unavailing.  I 
am  always  met  with  the  same  words:  *'I  must  l)e  a  teacher.  I  must  earn  money 
for  my  family.  Please  give  me  a  chance.  Only  give  me  a  trial."  Who  can  resist 
this?  '  Onlv  a  chance — a  chance  to  be  something.  Who  can  refuse  a  trial?  But  in 
two  weeks  \  have  to  repeiit  the  advice,  and  the  same  is  rei)eate<l  by  all  her  teat'hers. 
She  is  ap])arentl  V  doing  little,  though  working  so  hard.  But  she  persists,  she  begs  for 
a  longer  trial.  Her  eager  eyes,  full  of  tears,  have  the  desperation  of  hunger  in  them. 
Want  and  studv  are  already  cutting  finer  that  profile,  leaving  outlined  the  firm  law, 
and  a**  I  look  tfirough  the  tears  and  recognize  that  *'clear  grit"  on  which  the  best 
in  all  civilization  is  founded,  I  sav,  "God  bless  you!  Go  ahead!"  And  she  did  go 
ahead.  I  do  not  know  how  she  live<l  for  a  year— that  is,  much  of  the  time,  for  we 
had  many  similar  cases — but  she  won  her  certificate,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  proven  a 
poor  prophvt. 
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Does  Yankee  pluck  exceed  this?  And  is  there  not  hoj>e  even  for  the  under  strata 
of  Porto  Rico  with  such  women  afield  in  education?  And  here  is  another  case:  A 
poor  girl  appeared  in  the  school  and  the  town,  and  then  her  parents,  too  poor  to 
pay  her  board,  soon  followed.  They  had  a  numerous  family  and  no  work.  The 
meager  allowance  of  daily  bread  was  shared  by  all,  and  this  girl  studied  each  nieht 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  by  the  light  of  one  candle.  She  was  finally 
taken  ill.  Nature  had  rebelled.  I  trailed  ui)on  them  in  their  one  room,  furnished 
only  with  two  chairs  and  one  bed,  and  from  the  latter  the  heroine  of  this  drama 
smiled  upon  me  like  a  reflection  of  that  lij^ht  which  always  wins  its  way  through 
darkness.  Well,  our  teachers  relieved  the  immediate  stress,  the  father  found  stray 
jobs  of  work,  the  girl  returned  to  school,  won  high  rank,  and  is  now  winning  laurels 
in  the  summer  school.  Here  is  a  little  daughter  who  is  lifting  the  whole  family;  her 
brothers  and  sisters  will  follow  in  her  steps.  What  a  change  to  them  all!  And  it  is 
the  American  occupancy  of  this  island  that  has  brought  these  changes  to  the  homes 
of  the  poor. 

There  are  many  other  cases  in  my  mind,  but  time  forbids  their  mention.  I  will,  how- 
ever, say  that  I  am  particularly  interesteil  just  now  in  one  case  in  our  present  summer 
school.  It  is  that  of  a  rural  teacher  some  35  years  old,  the  father  of  a  family  of  12 
children,  and  with  a  salary  of  $30  per  month  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  If  he  can 
go  through  this  summer  school  and  win  a  higher  certificate,  he  will  get  $40  per 
month.  He  has  thought  of  this  for  the  xyast  year.  It  has  been  his  one  dream  by 
day  and  by  night.  He  and  his  wife  save<l  and'  pinched,  but  the  pinchings  from  $30 
per  month,  after  fourteen  months  had  been  filled,  were  insufficient.  Did  he  give  up 
the  prize?  Did  he  sit  down  and  lay  the  burden  upon  circumstances,  and  with  it  his 
destiny?  He  was  not  made  of  that  metal.  He  had  a  house — a  mere  cabin — but  it 
was  the  home  of  his  wife  and  children.  It  was  his  all.  He  sold  it  for  $50,  and  with 
this  money  paid  three  months'  rent  in  humble  quarters,  and  left  a  little  money  for 
their  support.  How  he  got  here  from  his  distant  home  I  know  not.  The  first  I 
heard  of  him  kind  friends  in  San  Juan  were  giving  him  lodgment  and  he  was  walk- 
in|?  back  and  fortlf  night  and  moniing,  a  distance  of  7  miles,  to  the  school.  He  waa 
doing  this,  too,  with  no  breakfast,  for  he  must  start  too  early  for  even  the  cup  of 
coffee  which  furnished  the  breakfast  of  his  friends.  Then  friends  raised  a  contnbu- 
tion  to  pay  his  fare  on  the  street  cars.  He  is  all  right  now,  and  as  happy  as  a  king. 
He  will  win.     He  has  it  in  his  eye. 

I  state  these  individual  cases  because  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  know  them,  and 
because  the  country  which  has  extended  its  helping  hand  to  this  island  ought  to 
know  them.  These  are  not  stories  of  men  and  women  who  have  advertiseil  their 
poverty,  but  who  have  hidden  it.  We  have  the  other  kind,  but  they  are  not  the  win- 
ners. We  soon  learn  to  know  them  and  their  record  with  us  is  brief.  These  of 
whom  1  have  spoken  are  the  modest  heroes  of  this  epoch  in  this  island.  Their  stories 
are  sad,  but  not  depressing.  On  the  contrary  they  cheer  us.  Here  is  grit,  deter- 
mination, persistency,  heroism.  Is  there  not  hope  for  a  country  containing  such 
men  and  women?  Does  not  your  own  work  look  grander  for  them?  (iod  bless  them, 
and  help  us  all  to  l>e  worth yof  givhig  them  the  intellectual  food  they  crave. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  G.  Todd, 
Principal  of  Insidar  Normal  School. 


ESCUELA   NORMAL   INSULAR,   RIO    PIEDRAS,   P.   R.-<:ATALOGO   Y 
PROSPECTO  PARA  EL  A^O  ESCOLAR  1902-3. 

FACULTAD   ESCUELA    NORMAL   INSULAR. 

W.  G.  Todd,  principal;  Domingo  A.  Rubio,  historia  y  filosoffa;  Felipe  Janer, 
idioma  castellano;  Jos^  Janer,  matemjiticas  y  ciencias  ffsicas;  Susan  D.  Huntington, 
pedagogfa,  principal  de  la  escuela  modelo;  Ruth  A.  Gottlieb,  ejercicios  ffsicos  y  fisio- 
logfa;  Elizabeth  F.  Hall,  idioma  ingli^^s;  Violet  Floyd  Ward,  trabajosde  kindergarten; 
F.  M.  Pennock,  ajjricultura;  J.  H.  A.  Smith,  cultiira  ffsica;  Matilde  Nadal,  nuisica; 
Francisco  Oiler,  dibujo. 

CALENDARIO   A5fO   ESCOLAR,  1902-3. 

Septiembre  29,  1902,  8  a.  m.:  Apertura  del  primer  t^rmino,  sal6n  general,  Rio 
Piedras. 
Noviembre  4,  1902:  Dfa  festivo,  elecciones. 
Noviembre  27,  1902:  Dfa  festivo,  accion  de  gracias. 
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Deciembre  19, 1902, 5  p.  m. :  Clausura  del  primer  t^rmino;  empiezan  las  vacaciones 
de  navidad. 

Enero  5,  1903,  8  a.  m. :  Terminan  las  vacaciones  de  navidad  y  empieza  el  segundo 
t^nnino. 

Abril  3,  1903,  5  p.  m. :  Clausura  del  segundo  tannine  y  empiezan  las  vacaciones  de 
Pascua  Florida. 

Abril  13  1903,  8  a.  m.:  Terminan  las  vacaciones  de  Pascua  Florida  y  empieza  el 
tercer  t^rmino. 

Junio  19,  1903,  5  p.  m. :  Clausura  del  tercer  t^rmino  y  cierre  del  afio  escolar. 


ORDEN   DE   ESTITDIO. 


Afio  preparatorio:  igual  al  grado  8  de  las 

escuelas  pdblicas. 
Primer  afio:  Periodcw. 

1.  Arithmetical  desde  Pesas  y 

medidas  hasta  tanto  por 
ciento 5 

2.  Idioma  castlellano 5 

3.  Idioma  ingl^ 5 

4.  Historia  de  los  Estados  Uni- 

dos 3 

5.  Geo^raffa:  Contornos,    situ- 

aci6n,  productos 2 

6.  Pedagofl:ia:    Mane  jo    de    la 

escuela  y  m^todos 3 

7.  Lecture:  (sigiiiendoelejem- 

plo  del  profesor  y  tratando 
de  imitario) 2 

8.  Fisiologfa 2 

9.  Ejercicios  f fsicos 3 


For  semana . 


30 


Segundo  afio: 

1.  Algebra:  Comprendiendolas 

ecuaciones  ae  primer  gra- 
do       5 

2.  Arithm^tica:  todo  el    libro 

desde  el  tanto  por  ciento.      5 

3.  Historia  general 3 


4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Idioma  ingl^ 5 

Geo^ffa  ffsica 2 

Gobiemo  civil 1 

Psicologfa 2 

Ffsica 2 

Botdnica 2 

Ejercicios  f fsicos 3 

Por  semana 30 


Tercer  afio: 

1^   Algebra:  ecuaciones  de  2^^ 

grado 4 3 

2.  Geometrfa 5 

3.  Idioma  ingles 6 

4.  Literatura  espafiola 3 

6.    Historia  general 2 

6.  Psicologfa,  (que  se  dara  con 

la  clase  de  2**®  afio) 2 

7.  BotAnica,  (que  se  dard  con 

lacla8ede2'*«afio) 2 

8.  Ffsica,  (que  se  dard  con  la 

clase  de  2'">  afio) 3 

9.  Qufmica 2 

10.  Economfa 1 

11.  Ejercicios  f fsicos... 3 


Por  semana . 


30 


HISTORIA   DE    LA   ESCUELA   NORMAL. 

La  Escuela  Normal  Insula  i\\6  proyectada  primeramente  por  el  Gobiemo  Miletar, 
con  el  tin  de  qwe  fuera  una  e^'uela  nonnal  industrial.  En  Septiembre  27  de  1899  se 
tomaron  Ian  medidas  necesarias  para  establecer  esta  escuela  en  Fajardo,  conviniendo 
la  municipalidad  en  facilitar  $20,000  ^  igual  suma  el  Gobiemo  Militar  para  la  con- 
stmccion  de  edificios  y  para  los  utiles  de  la  escuela. 

EI  Departainento  de  EducaciAn  compr6  y  cere/)  un  pedazo  de  terreno,  sin  haber 
hecho  nada  ina^,  y  la  escuela.  que  ya  ha])fa  einpezado  sus  trabajos  alii,  se  hallaba  en 
una  ra.sa  ahjuilada. 

El  estabieciniiento  de  esta  escuela  en  el  extremo  oriental  de  la  Isla  no  dio  resul- 
tado  alj^uno,  y  era  irnposible  para  el  Departamento  de  FAiucaci6n  dar  tl  dicho  escuela 
la  atencion  c^  inspeccion  que  eran  tan  necesarian  en  el  trabojo  educativo  del  pafs. 

Aunque  la  escuela  normal  se  inau^un')  en  Fajardo  en  Octubre  1  de  1900  nun  ediilcio 
alquilado  y  preparado  para  dar  cabida  a  100  alumnos,  solainente  se  matricularon  20, 
empezando  j'i  hacerse  las  diligencia'*  en  acjuel  afio  para  trasladar  la  escuela  al  sitio  en 
(jue  actualiiieiite  se  halla  en  Rio  Piedras,  coinprandose  una  hermosa  exten8i6n  de 
terreno  de  unos  50  acres,  donde  su  construv6  un  editico  grande  y  c6modo  que  C08t6 
unos  $3o,(K)0. 

El  (Tol)ernador  puso  2I  la  disposicion  de  esta  escuela  su  caaa  de  verano  inagurdn- 
dose  allf  la  escuela  normal  insular  en  Octubre  de  1901,  contando  con  unos  90  alum- 
nos niatriculados  que  continnaron  sus  estudios  durante  todo  el  afio. 

En  Mayo  30  de  1902  el  hennoso  y  gran  editicio  que  hoy  ocupa  la  escuela  normal 
fu^  inau^urado  con  las  debidas  ceremonias  en  presencia  de  un  extraordinario  niimero 
de  concurreutes,  tomando  parte  en  esta  ceremonia,  el  Gobernador,  el  Presidente  del 
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Tribunal  Supremo,  el  Comisionado  de  Education  y  otros  Jefes  de  Departmentos  del 
Gobiemo  Insular,  como  ignalmente  otros  citidadanos  connotados. 

Despu^  de  la  inauguraci6n  del  nuevo  edificio  la  escuela  fu^  trasladada  sec^uida- 
mente  de  la  "convalecencia"  al  nuevo  local,  continudndose  allf  el  trabajo  del  ultimo 
met)  del  alio  escolar. 

Actualmente  est^  oc^upada  la  referida  escuela  con  las  clases  de  verano,  en  el  curso 
de  ocho  semanas,  asistiendo  d  dichas  classe  mas  de  200  alumnos. 

Los  pianos  para  los  nuevos  ediiicios  ban  sido  terminados  y  se  ba  becbo  ya  el  con- 
trato  para  la  construcci6n  de  dos  edifici68  mas  en  el  mismo  terreno  de  la  normal, 
uno  de  los  cuales  sera  destinado  para  la  residencia  del  principal  de  la  escuela  normal  y 
el  otro  para  una  es<-uela  modelo  graduada,  que  servird  d  la  vez  de  pnictica  para  ide 
alumnos  de  la  normal. 

FIN   Y   TRABAJO   DIARIO   DE   LA    ESCUELA    NORMAL. 

El  objeto  de  la  escuela  es  la  completa  preparacion  del  maestro  para  su  trabajo 
especial;  pero  para  la  consecuci6n  de  todo  nn  son  siempre  necesarias  las  condiciones 
de  tiempo  y  lugar. 

La  verdadera  neeesidad  hoy  en  Puerto  Rico  es  formar  maestro  que,  abandonando 
la  rutina  y  las  lecciones  de  memoria,  puedan  enseilar  u  sus  alumnos  cuidadosamente 
i  pensar,  d  razonar  y  A  formar  correcto  juicios  sobre  el  asunto  de  que  traten  los  libros. 
£1  antiquo  m^todo  de  in8truc(d6n  en  las  escuelas  piiblic4is  iu6  mds  bien  un  trabajo 
mecAnico,  puramente  de  memoria.  El  m^todo  actual  requii^re  pensar,  y  lleva  al  cer- 
ebro  ideas  en  vez  de  palabras  que  no  se  entienden:  es  cientffico  mas  que  imitativo. 
En  aritm^tica;  por  ejemplo,  nuestro  objeto  es  que  el  pensar  sustituya  d  la  irreflexi6n, 
y  que  la  prdctica  de  caaa  principio  matemdtico  contenido  en  todo  problema  se-pre- 
nera  aprender  de  memoria  ciertos  medios  de  reunir  numeros  con  el  fin  de  obtener  la 
reepuesta  en  el  libro.     Ijo  primero  es  ciencia;  lo  s^ndo  es  un  engaflo. 

En  geografi^  el  objeto  es  el  desarrollo  de  la  facultad  de  poder  formar  en  la  mente 
una  ima^en  de  una  region,  donde  estl  situada  con  relaci6n  d  los  demas  paises,  sus 
If  mites,  nos,  llanuras,  valles,  posicion  de  las  principales  (dudades,  divisionesgenerales 
con  los  productos  propios  de  cada  pafs.  VMa  es  toda  la  geografid  que  se  ensefla  en 
el  primer  aflo.  Si  uno  domina  esto,  entonces  adquiere  verdadero  conocimiento  de  los 
paises.  A  esto  se  agrega  en  el  2do  afio  gran  parte  de  geografid  ffsicta,  para  mostrar 
las  grandes  influencias  de  la  temperatura,  vientos,  corrientes  ocednicas,  rfos,  mon- 
taflas,  etc.,  y  tratar  sobre  la  formaci6n  de  clamas,  terrenos,  producto,  comercfo,  civ- 
ilizaci6n,  y  hasta  el  cardcter. 

En  historia  el  fin  es  enseflar  al  alumno  d  observar  las  distintas  causas  que  ban 
originado  grandes  sucesos,  con  la  influencia  de  los  mismos  en  la  civilizaci6n,  en  lugar 
de  ref rerir  minuciosamente  guerras  y  batallas  6  llenar  de  fechas  el  cerebro.  Mientras 
tenga  neeesidad  de  ejercitar  su  cerebro,  ens^ftesele  d  reunir  sucesos  importantes 
ocurridos  en  ^pocas  notables,  d  hacer  represeutaciones  de  esos  acontecimientos,  y 
asf  se  hace  mas  sencillo  el  trabajo  de  recordar  fechas,  llamando  en  auxilio  de  la 
memoria  d  su  hermana  gemela,  la  imaginaci6n. 

En  gobiemo  civil,  en  parte  se  sigue  este  mismo  m^todo.  En  una  palabra,  el 
objeto  es  dar  al  alumno  una  imagen  verdadera  de  la  natural  organizaci6n  seguida  en 
la  esfera  de  la  sociedad  humana,  y  tal  como  se  ve  mejor,  bajo  la  representaci6n  de 
una  Repiiblica. 

En  fisiolo«:fa,  se  insiste  en  el  conocimiento  de  anatomfa,  pues  4ste  constituye  el 
primer  escafon  para  los  estudios  superiores  de  higiene  dom^ica,  6  para  la  aplicaci6n 
prdctica  de  este  conocimiento  en  la  salud  v  la  vida. 

En  fisica,  el  fin  es  hacer  claras  y  sencillas  las  leyes  comunes  de  le  naturaleza  por 
medio  de  experimentos  y  figuras;  en  otras  palabras,  traer  d  la  luz  del  entendimiento 
aquellas  fuerzas  que  desenvuelven  y  sacan  de  la  oscuridad  las  innumerables  super- 
sticiones  de  la  ignorancia. 

En  botdnica,  el  objeto  no  es  principalmeute  el  enumerar  las  infinitas  variedades 
de  plantas,  como  el  estudio  de  la  naturaleza,  crecimiento,  usos,  terrenos  y  alimentos 
•de  aquellas  plantas  que  necesitamos  para  la  vida;  y  todo  esto  con  referenda  especial 
A  las  exigencias  de  la  agricultura  prdctica. 

En  trabajos  especiales  de  agricultura,  se  dardn  tambi^n  hechos  y  demonstraciones 
referentes  d  mucnas  de  las  cosechas  de  la  isla. 

En  el  estudio  del  inioma  ingles,  el  fin  es  educar  d  los  alumnos  en  el  uso  del  idioma 
y  particularmente  en  la  conver8aci6n.  Hasta  ahora  los  exdmenes  escritos  ban  origi- 
nado una  tendencia  err6nea.  £1  e  studiante  naturalmente  desea  pasar  aquellos 
exdmenes,  y  como  estudian  las  reglas  gramaticales,  traducciones,  etc.,  tijan  toda  su 
inteligencia  en  aquellas  y  descuidan  la  conversaci6n.  £1  valor  de  un  idioma  estd  en 
la  habiUdad  que  tenga  una  para  usarlo,  y  nuestro  exdmenes  deben  reconocer  esto. 
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Ademds  de  los  textos  escritos,  nuestros  alumnos  deben  aereditar  su  babilidad  en  el 
hablar,  ddndoseles  el  mismo  por  ciento  por  el  adelanto  en  la  conver8aci6n  que  el  que 
se  lee  dd  por  el  trabajo  escrito,  no  siendo  el  conver8aci6n  la  prueba  final,  sino  el 
tralmjo  diario  en  claee  sc^n  nota  del  profesor. 

En  musica,  el  objeto  es  ensefiar  d  leer  de  corrido  la  escala  musical  y  la  propia 
manera  de  usar  la  voz  al  cantar.  No  todos  pueden  cantar,  pero  todoe  pueden  apren- 
der  6  leer  mdsica  correctamente,  y  enseflar  d  otros  &  leerla,  haciendo  mds  feliz  al 
pueblo  de  esta  iela  con  las  canciones  de  los  niilqs. 

En  dibujo,  el  tin  debe  ser  el  desarrollar  de  modo  prActico  el  don  natural  que  tienen 
nuestro  aluranos.  En  este  pafs  el  talento  natural  de  imitaci6n,  el  frusto  para  reunir 
formas  y  colores  con  el  amor  d  la  belleza,  pueden  hallar  sierapre  libre  campo  &  sua 
manifestaciones.  Pero  el  tin  en  esta  labor  debe  ser  pnlctico,  empezando  sistematica- 
mente  con  Hneas  reittas  y  diagramas,  pasando  il  curvas  y  a  objetos,  con  bastante 
prdctica  en  dibujo  mecdnico,  siempre  siguiendo  por  medio  de  objeto  en  vez  de  copias 
nasta  que  termine  el  alumno  con  perspectivas  y  sombras.  No  es  necesario  pintar 
para  aquirir  toda  la  base  del  arte,  y  por  falta  de  tiempo  nuestro  trabajo  se  limitard  al 
procedimiento  anteriormente  expresado. 

En  ejercicios  fisicios,  el  objeto  serd  mejorar  la  salud,  enriquecer  las  facultades  de 
la  inteligencia  lo  mismo  que  las  del  cuerpo,  llevando  d  la  prdctica  los  verdaderos 
principios  de  higiene  y  enseflando  armonia,  preci8i6n  y  prontitud  en  los  movimien- 
tos.  Fara  estos  ejercicios  se  ha  dado  gratis  d  cada  alumno  un  traje  Hgero,  gavetas 
para  uso  de  los  estudiautes  donde  pueden  guardar  sus  trajes  6  cualquier  cosa  que 
necesiten  conservar  bajo  Have.  Hay  248  de  estas  gavetas  en  el  Gimnasio  y  cada 
alumno  tiene  derecho  d  una  Have,  previo  dep<>8ito  de  50  centavos,  para  adquinr  una 
nueva,  en  caso  de  que  ^sta  se  pi^rda.  Asf  mismo  se  exige  d  los  alumnos  un  dep68ito 
de  12.00  6  una  garantfa  personal  por  los  libros  que  se  les  entregan. 

£Xi.MENES  Y  CERTIFICADOS   DE  MAESTROS. 

Los  exdmenes  oficiales  del  Departamento  de  Educaci6n  sobre  la  base  de  los  cualee 
se  conceden  certificados  d  los  maestros  rurales,  graduados  y  principales,  se  llevardn 
d  efecto  en  las  mismas  fechas  y  mediante  las  niismas  preguntas  ae  examen,  en  el 
edificio  de  la  F^cuela  Normal  y  en  otras  partes  de  la  Isla.  Los  trabajos  serdn  exam- 
inados  y  calificados  por  la  Junta  de  Exdmen  del  Departamento  de  Educaci6n,  que, 
en  parte,  se  compondrd  de  miembros  de  la  Facultad  de  la  Escuela  Normal.  Sin 
embargo,  puesto  que  la  misma  Escuela  Normal  efectiia  exdmenes  de  prueba  de  todas 
las  materias  que  se  ensefian  y  es  de  su  competencia  inspeccionar  con  regularidad  el 
trabajo  de  los  aspirantes  que  ban  sido  alumnos  de  la  Escuela  Normal  que  deseen 
obtener  certificadoe  de  maestros,  el  Departamento  de  E<]ucaci6n  reconoce  el  hecho 
de  que  los  resultados  de  la  asist^ncia  d  las  clases  pueden  dar  mejor  el  verdadero  cono- 
cimiento  de  los  buenos  alumnos  en  vez  del  que  se  obtendrla  por  medio  de  examen, 
y  por  lo  tanto  el  Departamento  toma  el  promedio  obtenido  por  cada  alumno  de  la 
Escuela  Normal  en  cada  materid  que  se  exige  en  los  exdmenes  oficiales  de  maestros  y 
lo  une  al  promedio  que  se  obtiene  en  los  exdmenes  oficiales.  La  nota  de  curso  se 
contard  por  J  y  la  de  examen  por  J  en  el  promedio  final,  y  sobre  esta  base  el  certif- 
icado  de  maestro  serd  concediao  con  sujeciAn  d  la  regla  general  de  que  no  se  conce- 
derd  un  certificado  en  ningiin  caso  en  que  el  promedio  de  una  asignatura  sea  menor 
de  50  y  en  que  el  promedio  general  de  todos  las  materias  sea  menor  de  70.  Esta 
regla  se  aplicard  al  promedio  del  curso  como  al  examen  de  los  alumnos  de  la  Escuela 
Normal,  lo  mismo  que  al  promedio  total,  pero  el  hecho  de  que  el  trabaio  del  curso  sea 
vdlido  con  jj,  dard  d  af]ueillo8  que  trabajan  d  conciencia  en  la  Escuela  Normal  una 
ventaja  sobre  aquellos  que  eetdn  sometidos  exclusivamente  d  las  vicisitudes  de  un 
examen  publico. 

LA  E.SCUELA  MODELO  6  ESCUELA  PRDCTICA. 

Tenemos  ahora  en  vfas  de  con8tnicci6n  una  Escuela  Graduada  que  tendrd  seis 
departamentos,  y  que  estard  terminada  en  Enero  1,  1903,  y  se  abrird  con  el  nombre 
de  Escuela  Modelo  6  Prdctica,  donde  los  alumnos  de  la  Escuela  Normal  tendrdnopor- 
tunidad  para  poder  asistir  d  las  clases  que  estardn  d  cargo  de  expertos  profeeores,  y 
d6nde  se  los  exigird  que  actuen  como  maestros  vigilwlos  por  loe  profesores  de  dicba 
Escuela  Modelo  y  los  de  la  Normal. 

La  Sta.  Susana  D.  Huntington,  profesora  de  Pedagogfaen  la  Escuela  Normal,  eetard 
d  cargo  de  la  direcci6n  general  de  esta  Escuela,  y  se  halla  actualmente  en  los  Estadoe 
Unidos,  estudiando  con  especial idad  todo  lo  concemiente  d  su  cargo  de  directorade 
esta  Escuela.  La  referida  Escuela  se  compondrd  de  cuatro  clases  ae  graduados  y  on 
Kindergarten.  Las  cuatro  clases  representardn  los  distintos  grados  de  la  E^aelas 
ptiblicas  de  la  Isla. 
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DEPARTAMENTO  DE  AGRICULTURA. 

El  Comisionado  tiene  la  idea  de  establacer  tin  Departamento  especial  de  Agriciiltura 
en  la  Escuela  Normal  tan  pronto  como  sea  posible.  El  objeto  de  esta  escuela  ea 
preparar  profesores  que  sean  competentes  para  las  veinte  6  rnds  escuelas  de  Agricul- 
tura  que  hay  en  la  Isla,  aue  hasta  la  fecba  poca  iinportancia  ban  tenido,  siendo  tambi^n 
el  fin  de  dicba  Eecuela  ae  Agricultura  dar  d  los  profesoree  no  solamente  dates  te6rico8 
respecto  &  la  vida  de  las  pmntas,  su  naturaleza  v  necesidades,  terrenos  adecuadoe, 
etc.,  sino  tambi^n  darles  ensefianza  prdctica  en  el  cultivo  y  nianejo  de  las  diferentes 
clases  de  terrenos.  Este  Departamento  taiubien  se  propone  emplear  el  sistemA  objetivo 
con  los  alumnos.  El  estudio  en  esta  clase  especial  quedant  d  opci6n  del  alumno,  pero 
una  vez  que  comienza  sus  estudios  ^n  esta  materia,  tendrd  las  mismas  obligaeiones 
que  tiene  en  cualquiera  de  los  otros  estudios. 

Este  afio  serd  imposible  que  el  Departamento  pueda  lograr  sus  deseos  con  respecto 
d  ^ste  particular;  sin  embargo,  lo  bard  en  pequeila  escala  con  una  clase  de  Agricul- 
tura, dando  d  esta  clase  todos  los  estudios  ael  primer  afio  que  sean  necesarios  para 
BUS  trabajos,  con  5  perfodos  semanales  en  el  estudio  de  la  Agricultura,  excluyendo  el 
ejercicio  ffsico  y  ciertos  estudios  que  no  son  absolutamente  necesarios  al  fin  general 
de  esta  escuela.  Ninguno  de  nuestros  alumnos  tendrd  obligaci6n  de  matricularse  en 
esta  clase,  pero  se  onsanizard  con  aquellos  que  deseen  obtener  los  beneficios  de  ella. 
Por  categona,  el  profesor  graduado  al  clasificarlo,  y  su  trabajo  especial  de  Agricul- 
tura le  dard  derecno  d  aue  se  le  aumente  el  sueldo.  Como  el  estudio  de  la  A^icul- 
ttira  quedard  d  voluntaa  del  alumno,  aquellos  que  hagan  solicitud  para  ser  admitidos, 
deben  declarar  que  desean  ser  matriculados.  Tambi^n  deben  expresar  qu^  conoci- 
mientos  tienen  en  Agricultura  prdctica,  y  presentar  constancias  de  estos  trabajos  por 
medio  de  otros  personas  que  lo  acrediten.  Como  esta  clase  se  compondrd  de  unos 
viente  alumnos,  probablemente  serd  necesario  hacer  una  elecci6n  entre  los  mejores  y 
mds  hdbiles  para  el  trabajo.  Nadie  serd  admitido  d  esta  clase  que  no  pueda  pasar  el 
examen  del  Primer  Afio.     El  curso  serd  como  sigue: 

PRIMER  a1(o. 

El  curso  del  Primer  Afio  se  compondrd  de  estudios  que  se  tomardn  del  curso  Gen- 
eral de  dicho  Afio,  con  cinco  perlodos  de  Prdctica  de  Jardfu  semanalmente,  que  se 
tomardn  por  la  tarde. 

SEGUNDO  Af?0. 

PeriodoB. 

Agronomfa 2 

Cosechas  tropicales 2 

Agricultura,  economica  y  pedagogfa 1 

Prtlctica  de  Jardfn 5 

TERCER  ASO. 

Literatura  de  la  Agricultura  particularmente  en  Ingles 2 

Temas  de  Agricultura  con  criticas  y  discusiones 2 

Estudio  de  la  Naturaleza 1' 

Prdcticas  y  experimentos  en  el  Jardfn 5 

CASAS   DE   HOSPEDAJE   PARA    LOS   ALTTMNOS. 

El  hospedaje  de  los  alumnos  ha  tenido  buen  resultado  en  Rio  Piedras.  En  este 
pueblo  hay  buenas  casas  de  familia  y  local  suficiente,  y  los  precios  son  econ6micos. 

APERTURA   DEL  t6rMIN0  DE   1902-3. 

La  Eecuela  se  abrird  en  Septiembre  29.  Aquellos  que  deseen  asistir  d  ella  el  afio 
entrante,  pueden  conseguirlo  presentdndose  d  examen  y  para  ser  matriculados  d  su 
debido  tiempo. 

81  los  solicitantes  escriben  al  Principal  de  la  Escuela  Normal,  recibirdn  una  tarjeta 
impresa,  que  las  servird  para  hacer  la  solicitud. 

La  Escuela  se  abrird  con  dos  clases  en  lo  que  se  llama  Afio  Preparatorio,  hasta  que 
el  Edificio  de  la  Escuela  Modelo  se  haya  terminado,  constituyendo  entonces  estas  aoa 
clases  Ice  dos  grados  superiores  de  la  nueva  escuela.  Tambi^n  habrd  dos  clases  en  el 
Tercer  Afio,  con  una  lista  de  los  estudios  de  los  diferentes  afios  segiin  se  dan  en  el 
curso  de  estudios  aue  se  halla  impreso  en  la  pdgina  15. 

Las  dos  clases  ael  Afio  Preparatorio  se  compondrdn  de  aquellos  que  se  hallen 
incapacitados  para  ingresar  en  el  Primer  Afio,  y  d  los  alumnos  de  dichfl&  qXasrs^  ^ii^ Vs^ 
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clasificard  segdn  sua  conocimientos.  Cada  clase  tendrd  probablemente  25  alumnoe,  y 
como  habrd  rails  de  este  ndmero  que  deeeen  obtener  admi8i6n,  se  dard  ^referenda  d 
aquellos  que  vienen  de  poblacionee  dietantes,  cou  tal  que  reunan  las  mismas  condi- 
cones  que  los  otros. 

Las  clases  del  Primer  Alio  estardn  compuestas  de  aquellos  que  por  medio  de  cer- 
tificados  demuestren  que  tienen  conocimientos  bastant^  para  ingresar  en  esta  grado, 
y  de  otros  cuyos  examerie^  consistiran  principalmente  en  ejercicio  de  prueba  en 
Aritm^tica  ll<^:ando  hasta  las  Fracciones  ordinarias  6  quebrados.  Debe  entenderse 
claramente,  sin  embargo,  aue  si  por  cualouier  causa  hubiere  ingresado  un  alumno  en 
esta  6  en  cualquiera  otra  cla»e  de  un  grado  superior  al  que  le  c'orresponda,  no  podri 
permanecer  en  el  mismo,  a  pesar  de  tener  sus  certificados  y  exitmenes,  y  se  le  pondrd 
en  clase  inferior  donde  pueda  comprender  perfectamente  lo  que  estudia.  El  que  un 
alumno  ingrese  en  una  clase  no  ^arantiza  su  |>ermanenciaalli.     El  sitio  linicamente 

Suede  asegurarse  por  la  constancia  en  el  trabajo  y  los  adelantos  que  se  hagan  en  ^ste. 
ada  hay  mds  desagradable  nara  un  alumno  que  estar  obligado  i,  hacer  diariamente 
un  trabafo  que  estd  mds  allii  ae  su  inteligencia. 

Las  clases  del  Segundo  y  Tercer  afio  se  compondrdn  linicamente  de  aquelloe  qae 
tengan  certificados  que  prueben  one  ban  hecbo  su  trabajo  fielmente  en  el  Primer  Afio 
y  en  el  Segundo  de  la  Escuela  Normal.  El  Diploma  de  haberse  graduado  que  ha  de 
darse  al  tenninar  el  Tercer  Aflo  en  esta  Escuela  prueba  que  el  portador  del  mismo 
ha  cursado  los  tres  aAos  en  la  Escuela.  Esto  tendrd  que  considerarse  como  regla 
general.  Sin  embargo,  puede  haber,  como  excepciones  &  esta  regla,  casoe  no  comunee 
aonde  es  evidente  que  el  alumno  se  halla  completamente  preparado  para  coroenzar 
8U  trabajo  del  Segundo  Afio.  Tales  privil^os,  sin  embargo,  unicamente  se  con« 
ceder^n  despu^s  de  una  cuidadosa  investigacion. 

Periodos  de  recitaciSn  semanal, 
[Cada  uno  45  minutOB.] 


Aritm^tica . 

Algebra 

Geometria . 

Flsica 

BotAnica . . . 
Qulmica  . . . 


GramAtica  espaftola. 
Literatura  espmflola. 

RetArica 

Gobiemo  civil 


•  Historia     de     los     Estadofl 

Unidoa 

Historia  europea 

Geografla  descriptiva 

Geografia  flalca 

Psicologla 


Pedagogia 

Fisiolo^a 

Ejercicio  flslco. 
Aritm^tica 


Prep.,  2     Prtm..2  i^noSeg., 
clases.       claaes. 


2  clases. 


.1. 


3    8 
3    3 


1  1 

2  2 


5    6  , 


6   5  : 


3    3 
*2"2' 


Ejercicio  flsico. 

Aritm^tica 

Ingles 


3    0 

.,  ft    5 

J  5    6 


Inglt^s 

Economla. 

Milsloa 

Dibujo 


.! 


2  2 

3  3 


2  2 

2  2 

0  3 

5  5 


3    0 


5    5 


2    2 
1    1 


Total 28  28  j       30  30 

Agricultura  (de  3.30  &  4.30,  despu^s  de  la  escuela) 


2    2 
1    1 


2    2 


1    1 
1    1 


AfioTer., 
1  clase. 


(2) 


(3) 


3    0 


(3) 


6    5 


3    3 

8  (3) 


30  30 


5 


36 


Total. 


Profesores. 


26 


Jofl^  Janer. 


Felipe  Janer. 


28  I 


12  il 

*  I 

8  ^Domingo  Ruble. 


Ruth  A.  Gottlieb. 


A.Smith. 


K"- 


29 


EliHtbeth  F.  Hall. 
W.  Q.  Todd. 
Matilde  Nadal. 
Fiancisco  Oiler. 


F.  M.  Pennoek. 
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ALUMN08  DE   LA    ESCVELA    NORMAL  INSULAR,  1901-2. 
SEGUNDO  aSo. 

Chandrf  y  Rodrf^uez,  Jos^,  San  Juan;  Sell^s  y  SoW,  Gerado,  San  Lorenzo;  Vas- 
guez  y  Morales,  Lino,  Mayaguez;  Sfeno  y  Sauias,  Gustavo,  San  Juan;  Benitez  y 
Floree,  Marfa,  San  Juan;  Casellas  y  San  tana,  Carmen,  San  Juan;  Calder6n  yBedoga, 
Guadalupe,  San  Juan;  Enoarnac'iun  y  Santana,  Inez,  Rio  Grande;  Garriga  y  Flores, 
Joeefa,  Caguat<:  Infante  y  Colmenero,  Marfa  Luisa,  San  Juan;  Martfnez  y  Ros,  Joa- 
quina,  Rio  Piedrae;  Matienzo  y  Rom^n,  Carlota,  San  Juan;  Nin  y  Martfnez,  Juana, 
San  Juan;  Serbia  y  Alonza,  Celina,  San  Juan;  Torres  y  Laborde,  Mercedes,  Juana 
Diaz;  Trilla  y  iy)pez,  Julita,  San  Juan. 

PKIMER  Af^O. 

CUine  A. — Acosta  y  Calderon,  Enrique,  Rio  Piedras;  Bourdon vy  Roeado,  Guillermo, 
Rio  PiedraH;  Cobi^n  y  Rivera,  Evaristo,  Conierio;  Cortes  y  feyes,  Jof«^,  Carolina; 
Cbiques  y  Carri6n,  \  alerio,  Caguas;  Dacosta  y  Morales,  Enrique,  Lajas;  Ferndndez 
y  Ortiz,  Ruperto,  Huniacao;  (iarcfa  y  Ubarri,  Angel,  Rio  Piedras;  Garcfa  y  Graxi- 
rena,  Antonio,  Rio  Piedras;  Gonziilez  y  Kianeo,  Manuel,  Santurce;  Gotayy  Alme- 
dina,  Manuel,  Aguas  Buenas;  HernjUidez  y  Castro,  Martfn,  Carolina;  Iglecia,  Juan 
Ramon,  San  Juan;  Landrau  y  Diaz,  Julio  Leon,  Rio  Piedras;  Lebron  y  Soto,  Jos^, 
Fajardo;  Marchan  y  Sicardo,  Francisco,  Barceloneta;  Mariani  y  Cohnenero,  Santiago, 
Banreloneta;  Martfnez  y  Dd\nla,  Joa^,  Vega  Baja;  Martfnez  y  Rodrfguez,  Ramon, 
Mayaguez;  Mfranda  y  Fajardo,  Juan,  Juncos;  Monclova  y  Anidel,  Manuel,  Rio  Pie- 
dras; Piilero  y  Rodrfguez,  Fulgencio,  Rio  Piedras;  Quiilones  v  Ceballo,  Arturo,  Rio 
Predras;  Rivera  y  Alimodovar,  Francisco,  Guanica;  Rivera  y  'fc^ientes,  Manuel,  Are- 
cibo;  Rodrfguez  V  Mufiiz,  Julio,  Barranquitas;  Rodrfguez  y  Vascjuez,  Leopoldo,  Rio 
Grande;  Romjln,' Luis,  Manati;  Rubio  y  Cuevas,  Arturo,  Mayaguez;  Salcedo  y  Ser- 
rano, Rafael,  San  Juan. 

Clasie  B. — Amadeo,  Atirora,  Maunabo;  Boscano  y  P^rez,  Marfa  Teresa,  San  Juan; 
Cacho  y  Reyes,  Carmen,  Morovis;  Candia  y  Benftez,  Marfa  Luisa,  San  Juan;  Carrera, 
Josefa,  Sabana  Grande;  CoUazo  y  L6pez,  Isabel,  Fajardo;  Descartes  y  Cabrera,  Marfa 
Luisa,  Ponce;  J^minez  y  Castro,  Marfa,  San  Juan;  Iglesia  y  Navarro,  Juana,  Trujillo 
Alto;  Janer  y  Arias,  Ana,  Rio  Piedras;  Janer  y  Arias,  Teresa,  Rio  Piedras;  Loubriel 

V  Cueto,  Dolores,  San  Juan;  Martfnez,  Marfa,  Yauco;  McCormick,  Catalina,  Rio 
Piedras;  Mendfa  y  Morales,  Josefa,  Rio  Piedras;  Montalvo  y  Duran,  Carmen,  Come- 
rio;  Pion  y  Ferrer,  Blasina,  San  Jtian;  Ramos  y  Soto,  Angelina,  Caguas;  Reyes  y 
Ruiz,  Rosa,  Rio  Pieilras;  Rivera  y  Morales,  Felicita,  Naranjito;  Rol^rts  y  Kivas, 
Sara  S.,  San  Juan;  Rodrigues  yCebollero,  Marfa  N.,  Rio  Piedras;  Rodrfguez  y 
Gonzdlez,  Marfa,  San  Juan;  Rojas  y  Negron,  Josefa,  Barranquitas;  Serra  v  Gelabert, 
Marfa,  Ponce;  Tabemas  y  Collaz'o,  Asuncion,  Rio  Piedras;  Todd,  Hilda  M.,  Rio 
Piedras;  Zerbi  y  Zerbi,  Natalia,  San  Juan;  Zuazaga  y  Gimfnez,  Francisco,  Rio  Piedras. 

aSo  preparatorio. 

Arroyo  y  Lozano,  Jos(;,  Barros;  Mendfa  y  Morales,  Francis(!o,  Rio  Piedras;  Rivera 

V  Rivera,  Cececilo,  Rio  Piedras;  Soto  y  Soto,  Manuel,  Caguas;  Diaz  y  Correas, 
lsal)el,  Carolina;  Domenech  y  Acosta,  \  rsula,  San  Sebastian;  Marguez  y  Huertas, 
Trinidad,  Guayanilla;  Martfn "y  Fernandez,  Eneri,  Arecibo;  Molina  y  Enriquez,  Rosa, 
Toa  Alta;  Morales  y  Rosario,  Concepci6n,  Rio  Piedras;  Ramos  y  Gibollo,  Julia,  San 
Juan;  Saavedra  y  Curbelo,  Marfa  Balbina,  Rio  Piedras;  Santiago  y  L6pez,  Marfa, 
San  Juan. 


REPORT  ON  SAN  JUAN  HIGH  AND  GRADED  SCHOOL. 

The  San  Juan  High  and  Grade^l  School  began  the  school  year  of  1901-2  on 
Monday,  September  80,  in  the  "Beneficenciai"  As  last  year's  pupils  had  been 
matriculateii  the  Friday  and  Saturday  preceding,  there  remained  to  be  enrolled 
only  those  who  were  new,  and  at  the  dose  of  tne  first  day's  session  the  register 
showed  a  total  of  204  punils.  The  school  closed  June  20,  1902,  with  an  enrollment 
of  195.  The  whole  numl)er  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  288.  Of  these, 
75  withdrew,  11  were  suspended,  and  2  were  dropp^  from  the  roll  on  account  of 
continued  illness. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  grades  did  not  vary  greatly  at  any  time,  but  the  num- 
ber that  entered  and  left  the  school  seems  greater  than  is  w^arranted  even  under 
existent  conditions.     Many  withdrawals  are  due  to  th^  *'fLQ8w\Kxv%  v^\^5^'8CCv3^^     ^V 
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Americans  who  are  here  for  short  periods  only.  Then,  again,  many  withdrew  when 
not  traded  according  to  their  own  conception  of  their  qiialificatione,  while  still  oth- 
ers dropped  out  on  discovering  that  it  required  quite  as  great  and  persistent  effort  to 
perfonu  satisfactory  school  work  as  to  enter  at  once  on  the  aninous  duties  of  earning 
a  livelihood.  Of  this  laat  clai*8,  however,  there  were  but  few.  Beside«  theee,  there 
was  a  number  of  pupils  who  used  the  high  school  as  preparatorv  for  the  teachers* 
examination  in  January.  As  soon  as  the  examination  was  conduced  these  students 
either  left  for  their  homes  or  entered  the  normal  school  at  Rio  Pieciras.  There 
remains  but  one  more  class  of  withdrawals  to  be  accounted  for.  In  this  are  included 
the  students  who  even  begin  life  with  excuses — trivial,  of  course — as  is  the  nature  of 
such  characters,  who  never  can  devote  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  one 
purpose  in  life.  But  it  is  a  great  i)leasure  to  know  that  the  greater  part  of  the  stu- 
dent body  has  shown  the  utmost  zeal  and  interest  in  the  work,  and  the  results 
obtained  have  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

The  pupils  of  the  intermediate  grades  are  doing  work  creditable  to  the  same  grades 
in  any  city  in  the  United  States  oi  the  same  size  as  San  Juan. 

Some  of  the  students  in  the  high  school  were  deficient  in  some  of  the  common 
branches,  and  therefore  were  compelled  to  carry  on  these  studies  while  following  the 
regular  high-school  course.  Political  geography,  English,  grammar,  and  physiology, 
which  should  have  been  complete<l  in  the  grammar  grade,  were  studied  throughout 
the  entire  year  of  the  first  year  high-school  course,  and  it  has  been  the  constant  aim 
during  the' year  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  weak  points  of  the  pupils,  in  onier  to 
** round  them  out"  for  good,  thorough  high-school  work.  Arithmetic,  which  has 
been  the  "stumbling  block  "  for  generations,  has  l>een  taught  to  every  pupil  in  the 
high  school,  the  second  year  English  high  school  except.  As  a  result  of  this, 
there  are  pupils  in  the  Spanish  high  school  who  are  doing  creditable  work  in  arith- 
metic now,  who,  when  they  entered  the  school  two  vears  ago,  could  not  write  the 
simplest  numl^ers  when  dictated  to  them  in  their  own  language.  And  it  is  with  such 
preparation  as  this  that  our  high  school  has  had  to  contend  since  its  establishment. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  of  last  year  had  been  eliminate<i,  so  that  the  very  beginning 
was  propitious  for  all  concerned.  There  has  been  a  better  understanding  between 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  feeling  that  a  teacher  punishes  a  pupil  for  pleasure  has 
entirely  disappeared.  The  pupils  have  learned  that  there  must  be  discipline  in  a 
school,  and,  like  tnie  soldiers,  they  are  willing  to  l)e-disciplined  when  they  deserve 
it.     It  is  only  on  these  conditions  that  a  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school. 

From  the  beginning  the  school  was  as  well  supplied  with  books  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  The  greatest  difficulty  lies  in  securing  suitable  books  for 
the  Spanish  high  school.  Some  of  these  used  last  year  were  more  or  less  defective; 
for  example,  Quackenbos^s  History  is  very  badly  arranged,  as  is  also  Huxley's  Phys- 
iology. Then  there  is  a  crying  need  for  a  more  atlvanced  political  geography,  while 
w^e  remain  entirely  without  either  Latin  grammars  or  Latin  lexicons. 

The  normal  school  at  Rio  Piedras  relieved  us  of  the  greatest  burden  we  hari  to  con- 
tend with  last  year,  i.  e.,  a  preparatory  and  training  class  for  teat^hers. 

The  removal* of  the  kindergarten  U)  another  part  of  the  city  was  also  a  material 
advantage  to  the  school,  as  the  work  of  this  department  frequently  interfered  with 
the  class  work  in  the  grades  adjoining. 

There  were  several  changes  and  additions  to  the  facrulty.  Miss  Thayer  took  charge 
of  the  first  and  second  primary  grades;  Mrs.  Stirling  the  intermediate  grades;  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  the  A  grammar,  and  Prof.  3os6  Janer  and  Miss  Harriman  as  teachers  in 
the  Spanish  and  English  high  schools.  As  there  were  but  few  pupils  promoted  to 
the  thirti  primary  grade,  those  of  the  first  and  second  primary  grades  remained  in 
that  grade.  These,  in  addition  to  those  promoted  from  the  kindergarten,  were  too  , 
many  for  one  teacher,  and  Miss  Maria  Rivera  was  engaged  to  assist  Miss  Thayer. 

The  attendance  of  the  school  has  been  excellent.  Last  year  the  average  percentage 
of  attendance  was  87.  This  year  it  is  95.8,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  8.8  per  cent 
Only  once  during  the  entire  term  did  the  percentage  fall  in  anv  one  grade  below  90, 
and  that  was  during  the  seventh  month  in  the  Spanish  high  scViool,  a  period  of  very 
heavy  rains. 

During  the  year  the  school  held  appropriate  exercises  for  Thanksgi\ing  Day, 
Christmas,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  and  Flag  Day.  Tne  exercises 
for  Christmas  were  held  in  the  theater  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  a  school 
library.  It  was  the  first  entertainment  of  its  kind  ever  given  in  San  Juan,  and,  while 
there  were  grave  doubts  as  to  how  it  would  "take'*  with  the  people,  it  proved  a  very 
great  success.  The  generous  sum  of  $1 22. 15  was  cleared  through  the  persistent  efforte 
of  the  pupils  canvassing  the  citv  prior  to  the  entertainment,  the  generosity  of  the 
mayor  giving  the  theater  free  of  charge,  and  the  same  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
electric  light  company  in  furnishing  the  light.  The  pupils  who  took  part  in  the  pro- 
gmmme  acquitted  themselves  creditably,  and  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  as 
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are  aleo  those  who  worked  so  faithfully  selling  tickets.  AVith  the  proceeds  of  this 
entertainment,  and  donations  from  the  commissioner  of  education,  teachers,  pupils, 
and  friends  of  the  school,  we  now  have  a  library  of  204  well-selected  books.  The 
inten.<e  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils  more  than  repays  for  the  work  and  effort 
made  to  et^tablish  the  library.  On  Friday  afternoons  the  puj)ils  are  permitted  to 
draw  out  books  to  read  at  home,  and  a  great  many  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity.  A  curious  cin*umstance  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
books  drawn  out  are  history  or  written  on  historical  subjects. 

The  pupils  of  the  Spanish  and  English  high  schools  organized  a  literary  society, 
governed  by  a  constitution  framed  and  adopte<l  bj  themselves,  called  the  **Borin- 
quen  Literary  S<3ciety.'*  The  work  of  the  organization  has  been  satisfactory  and 
encouraging,  and  while  it  is  but  in  its  infancy,  it  has  done  untold  good  for  the  pupils 
and  is  destined  to  bring  greater  results  in  the  future. 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  year  a  baseball  team  was  organized,  and  immediately  the 
giieatest  enthusiasm  was  aroused  tliroughout  the  entire  school  down  to  the  lowest 
grade.  The  "team"  proveil  itself  most  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  the 
school,  winning  the  scholastic  championship  of  San  Juan  in  games  with  the  Lincoln 
School  and  San  Pablo  College.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  keen  interest  shown  in 
athletics  this  year  may  continue,  and  that  next  year  we  may  have  grounds  for  tennis 
courts  for  the  girls. 

The  following  summary  will  show  the  regular  class  work  of  the  various  grades. 

FIRST   AND   SECOND   GRADES. 

This  grade  was  composed  of  four  divisions,  viz:  First,  what  might  l)e  termed  a 
'* connecting"  class,  composed  of  15  children,  the  majority  of  whom  were  members 
of  the  kindergarten  last  year  and  who  either  were  not  ola  enough  or  had  not  suffi- 
cient preparation  to  do  the  work  in  the  first  primary  grade;  second,  two  first-grade 
classes;  third,  one  second-grade  class. 

1.   CONNECTING  CLASS. 

Jieadmg. — These  children  read  the  entire  English  chart,  20  pages  of  the  Riverside 
Primer,  and  20  pages  of  Brumbaugh*s  First  Reader.  They  unaerstand  and  can  trans- 
late into  Spanish  everything  they  have  read  in  English. 

Writinp. — They  have  learned  to  write,  copying  words  and  sentences  from  the  black- 
board, also  writing  from  dictation. 

Compositimi  and  ftpelling. — They  have  done  good  original  work  in  sentence  build- 
ing, oral  and  written,  also  some  work  in  simple  story  narration  and  memorizing,  and 
can  spell  all  the  English  words  in  their  vocabulary. 

Number  work, — ^The  numbers  from  1  to  10  were  first  taught  objectively,  which  was 
a  step  toward  counting  from  1  to  10.  Constant  drill  was  given  on  the  addition  and 
substraction  tables  of  numbers  from  1  to  10;  also  simple  practical  problems. 

FIRST  GRADE  (S  DIVISION). 

Reading. — The  B  division  of  this  grade  read  and  translated  60  pages  of  the  Riverside 
Primer  and  30  pages  of  Brumbaugh's  First  Reader. 

Writing, — The  class  learned  to  write  the  vertical  system  very  well,  to  copy  sentences 
and  words  from  the  blackboard  and  from  dictation. 

Composition  and  spelling. — They  did  some  work  in  story  telling  and  reproduction, 
oral  and  written,  and  they  can  express  simple  thoughts  in  English  about  different 
objects,  using  nature  study  and  pictures  as  a  basis  for  this  work.  They  learned  to 
write  their  names,  to  use  the  capital,  comma,  period,  and  interrogation  mark;  also 
to  recite  from  memory  several  simple  quotations  and  verses. 

Number  work. — Having  gained  a  clear  idea  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  10,  they  then 
learned  to  count,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  combinations  of  numbers  from  1  to 
20 — first,  concretely  and  then  abstractly,  and  this  again  by  simple  examples  in  addition 
and  subtraction.  They  were  also  well  drilled  in  easy  practical  problems  suitetl  to 
their  understanding. 

FIRST  GRADE  (A  DIVISION). 

HecuIing.—ThiB  section  read  and  translated  the  Riverside  Primer,  Brumbaugh's 
First  Reader,  and  English  selections  from  other  books. 

Writing. — They  used  the  vertical  system  with  good  results. 

Composition  and  spelling. — They  worked  along  the  same  lines  as  the  B  Division, 
using,  of  course,  a  larger  vocabulary  and  memorizing  more  poetry,  quotations,  and 
verses. 
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Number  work. — ^This  division  learned  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  from  1 
to  1,000  and  the  multiplication  tables.  They  know  how  to  multiply  with  two  figures 
in  the  multiplier  and  are  well  drilled  in  practical  problems. 

SKCOND  GRADE. 

Heading.— This  grade  reviewed  Brumbaugh's  First  Reader,  read  thoroughly  the 
Second  Reader,  and  also  various  selections  from  other  books.  They  can  read  and 
translate,  at  sight,  into  Spanish  what  they  resul  in  English. 

Writing.— Good  results  were  obtained  with  the  vertical  system  of  writing,  and  they 
were  well  drilled  in  copying  and  writing  from  dictation. 

Composition  mid  nfpellmg. — They  did  ^ood  work  in  reproduction  and  familiarized 
themselves  with  punctuation  and  capitalization.  Thev  also  had  drill  in  sentence 
building  and  storv^  telling.  They  acrquired  a  good  English  vocabulary  and  are  able 
to  spell  quite  difficult  words.  They  memorized  the  jxjetical  selections  given  in 
Brumbaugh's  First  and  Second  Readers,  also  others  from  various  sources. 

Number  work. — Most  satisfactory  results  have  been  attained  in  this  subject.  The 
children  add  and  subtract  with  ease  and  readiness  and  can  solve  even  difficult  i)roblem8 
involving  these  operations.  They  know  the  multiplication  table  thon)U|fhly  and 
can  multiply  by  five  figures.  They  have  l)een  well  drilled  in  short  division  and 
practical  examples  covering  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  learning  to  reason  for  themselves. 

Phydcal  culture.— The  children  had  exercises  in  breathing,  also  others  peculiarly 
suiteii  for  strengthening  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Drawing  for  both  grades. — Paper  folding  and  tearing.*  Drawing  of  simple  objects  in 
the  schoolroom,  home,  etc.  Some  of  these  copied  from  the  board,  others  from 
memory.  Drawing  for  color  effects  with  colored  pencils,  such  objects  as  flowers, 
leaves,  etc.,  also  simple  outlines  of  designs  for  color  work. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Reading. — Brumbaugh's  Second  Reader,  read  and  reviewed. 

SpeUingf— Words  selected  from  readinc:  lessons. 

Lan<fuaae. — Writing  from  dictation — changing  form  of  sentences  written  on  board. 
Drill  in  declarative,  interrogative,  exclamatory,  and  imperative  sentences.  Simple 
written  descriptions  of  pictures  and  objects  in  original  sentent^s. 

Writing. — Two  copv  books. 

General  exercise^.— On  the  bones  and  teeth.     Introductory  geography  lessons. 

Arithmetic. — Abstract  and  conc'rete  work  in  the  fundamental  rules.  Simple  oral 
work  and  combinations  of  numbers. 

P'OURTH   GRADE. 

Reading. — Brumbaugh's  Third  Reader  finished.  Supplementary  reading  from 
Stories  of  Great  Americans. 

Spelling. — Words  selected  from  reading  lessons. 

lAxngu<ige.—\\ni\vig  from  dictation.  Changing  form  of  sentences  written  on  the 
board,  continuing  the  same  work  done  in  the  third  grade. 

Writing. — Two  copy  books. 

General  exercises. — On  the  bones  and  teeth.     Introductory  geography  lessons. 

Arithmetic. — Abstract  and  concrete  work  in  the  fundamental  rules.  Uniteti  States 
monev.  Addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  of  decimal  fractions  to  thou- 
sandths. The  idea  of  common  fractions.  Improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers, 
and  vice  versa.  Fractions  to  lowest  terms.  Multiplying  a  fraction  by  multiplying 
the  numerator,  and  dividing  by  dividing  the  numerator. 

THIRD    AND    FOURTH    GRADES. 

Drawing. — Drawing  from  objects,  study  of  type  models  and  objects  resembling 
them,  illustrative  blackboard  work.  Siinple  designing  and  drawing  from  nature, 
beginning  with  water-(!olor  work.     Drawing  from  memory  and  imagination. 

INTERMEDIATE   GRADE. 
A   DIVISION. 

Arithmetic. — Learnetl  factoring,  greatest  common  divisor,  least  common  multiple, 
bills  and  accounts,  cancellation,  and  fractions  as  far  as  denominate  numbers. 
Thorough  review  of  previous  work. 
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This  section  did  the  pame  work  as  the  A  Division,  except  that  it  did  not  complete 
the  Miibjeot  of  fractions,  giving  only  as  far  as  reduction  of  complex  fractions,  page 
115.  Tliere  was  constant  review  of  work  already  passed  over.  The  children  of 
both  classes  were  thoroughly  drilled  in  all  kinds  of  practical  problems  and  have 
experimented  in  making  problems  for  themselves. 

History. — Both  divisions  commenced  the  study  of  Barnes's  History  of  the  United 
States  and  studied  and  reviewed  as  far  as  the  Civil  War,  page  171.  In  connection 
with  this  work  they  studied  the  geography  of  the  theater  of  w^ar  operations,  locating 
places,  following  lines  of  march,  etc.  Besides  this,  to  make  the  stiDJect-matter  more 
interesting,  the  teacher  read  historical  sketches  relating  to  the  particular  events 
under  consideration.  The  children  were  also  kept  posted  on  important  current 
events. 

Geography. — Both  divisions  studied  and  reviewed  from  the  beginning  of  the  Natu- 
ral Elementary  Geography  as  far  as  Eurasia.  Historical  events  connet^ted  with  the 
different  places  were  taught  or  interesting  sketches  read  or  told  to  the  children. 
They  also  learned  the  general  geography  of  Porto  Rico  and  drew  maps  of  the  island, 
as  well  as  maps  of  North  and  South  America. 

Grammar. — Welsh's  First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  and  Composition  was 
studied  and  reviewed  by  both  classes  from  the  first  to  the  seventieth  lessons,  page 
106.  Special  attention  was  given  to  construction  of  sentences,  writing  short  compo- 
sitions and  letters. 

Beading. — Both  divisions  read  Brumbaugh's  Third  Reader. 

Spelling. — Both  classes  learned  to  spell  the  names  of  familiar  objects,  words  from 
songs,  and  from  the  reader.     They  also  had  considerable  practice  in  dictation. 

Phyifiology. — Oral  lessons,  paying  special  attention  to  hygiene. 

Nature  study. — Talks  on  animal  and  plant  life,  more  specially  the  former.  The 
appearance  aiid  habits  of  familiar  animals  and  birds  were  studied  and  the  children 
were  encouraged  to  describe  what  they  had  learned  from  their  own  observation. 

Dratmig. — ^The  same  drawing  as  the  third  and  fourth  grades  continued  and  devel- 
oped, drawing  of  original  designs,  and  designs  from  dictation.  Water  colors  were 
used  to  study  color  combinations.  A  beginning  of  the  study  of  pictures  was  made; 
also  attempt  at  drawing  from  life;  simple  perspective. 

B  GRAMMAR  GRADE. 

Geography. — Redwav  and  Hinman's  Natural  Advanced  Geography,  91  pages,  includ- 
ing the  earth  as  a  whole;  North  America  and  the  United  States. 

A  rithnu'tic. — Brooks's  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Review  from  the  beginning  as  far  as 
denominate  numbers,  162  pages. 

Grammar. — Welsh's  First  Lessons  in  P^nglish  Grammar.  The  entire  book  with 
careful  reviewing.  Much  outside  and  supplementary  work  in  grammar,  English, 
and  composition. 

Fhysiohgy. — Cutter's  phvsiology.     The  entire  book,  with  monthly  reviews. 

Mental  arithmetic. — Brooks's  Mental  Arithmetic,  88  pages.  Three  times  a  week, 
through  fractions  to  denominate  numbers. 

History. — Barnes's  Primary  History  of  the  United  States.  The  book  was  completed 
a^d  very  carefully  reviewed  with  much  outside  reading  and  outline  work. 

Beading. — Brunibaugh's  Fourth  Reader.  The  entire  book,  lacking  ffbout  250  pages. 
Recitations  three  times  a  week.     Much  explanation  necessary. 

Spelling. — Three  times  a  week  in  connection  with  reading.  Words  chosen  from 
all  stu<lies. 

Writing. — Three  times  a  week  in  Standard  Vertical  copy  books,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Drawing. — Same  as  A  grammar  grade. 

A   GRAMMAR  GRADE. 

Physiology. — The  class  ma<le  a  thorough  study  of  the  entire  lx)ok — Cutter's  Phvsi- 
ology— which  was  also  reviewed  and  supplemented  by  Steele's,  Hewes's,  and  o(her 
books  of  rei^ognized  merit. 

Geography. — The  Natural  Advanc^ed  Geography  was  studied  in  too  much  haste. 
The  commercial  status  of  the  different  countries  was  noted  and  some  attention  was 
given  to  map  drawing,  with  verv  satisfact<jry  results.  The  geography  of  Asia  was 
studied  from  Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  only. 

Mental  arithmetic. — The  class  mastered  the  first  four  sections  of  Brooks's  Mental 
Arithmetic.  Very  close  attention  was  given  to  secure  logical  reasoning  and  accuracy 
of  statement  in  solving  problems. 
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Arithmetic. — The  class  studied  thoroughly  Brooks's  Elementary  Written  Arithmetic 
as  far  as  "Practical  measurements."  This  work  was  supplemented  by  Brooks's  and 
Wentworth's  advanced  arithmetics,  the  class  always  passing  a  creditable  examina- 
tion in  each  subject  studied  before  proceeding  to  the  next. 

Ilistorj/. — Studied  Barnes's  History  and  read  a  great  deal  of  supplementary  matter 
— studying  the  subject  rather  than  any  text.  Fiske,  McMasters,  and  Channing 
were  almost  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

Rending. — Oral  reading  three  times  a  week  and  spelling  occasionally.  Besides 
Brumbaugh's  Fourth  Reader,  which  was  the  recognized  text,  we  used  *Car|>enter'8 
Geographical  Readers,  and  many  standard  newspapers  and  magazines.  Constant 
and  close  attention  was  given  to  enunciation  and  pronunciation,  which  is  the  great 
difficulty  that  children  encounter,  studying  a  foreign  language. 

Writing. — Three  times  a  week,  using  Sewer's  Standard  Vertical  copv  books. 
No.  4. 

Drawing. — A  and  B  Grammar  grades.  Several  kinds  of  type  models  studied,  with 
shading,  similar  objects  used  as  models,  designing  and  drawing  of  borders,  dictated 
and  original.  Water-color  work  of  more  difficult  kind.  Drawing  from  nature,  flow- 
ers, leaves,  etc.,  with  shading.     Drawing  from  memory  and  imagmation. 

ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

Literature. — The  class  read  some  of  the  choicest  selections  from  Brumbaugh's 
Fifth  Reader,  and  then  took  up  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  in  the  study  of  which 
stress  was  laid  on  the  meaning  and  use  of  words,  rather  than  the  style  of  expression. 
Some  of  the  finest  passages  were  recast  by  the  pupils.  Welsh's  Practical  English 
Grammar  was  reviewed  and  completed.  One  written  composition  every  week  was 
exacted  from  each  pupil,  teaching  correct  form,  consecutiveness  of  thought,  as  well 
as  natural  and  clear  expression. 

Forty-five  lessons  of  Smiley  and  Stuke's  Be^rinning  Latin  were  thoroughly  studied. 
In  Spanish  the  American  pupils  read  selections  from  El  Modemo,  and  nad  some 
exercises  in  conversation,  while  the  Portt^  Rican  pupils  of  the  same  class,  and  those 
of  the  Americans  well  advanced,  began  the  study  oi  Smith's  Spanish  Grammar. 

Mathematics. — Brooks's  Normal  Standard  Arithmetic  completed.  In  algebra,  the 
four  fundamental  processes  were  taught  and  thoroughly  understood,  also  factoring, 
greatest  common  ai visor,  least  common  multiple,  fractions  and  simple  equations  to 
page  106. 

Sciences. — The  class  completed  Red  way  and  Rinnan's  Ad  vanced  Geography.  Owing 
to  lack  of  early  training,  the  work  of  this  class  was  not  as  satisfactory  or  as  thorough 
as  might  l)e  expected  from  high-school  pupils.  Most  attention  was  j>aid  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  while  nothing  more  was  attempted  in  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere than  learning  the  important  places  and  their  location.  The  first  eight  chap- 
ters of  Steele's  Physiology  were  studied,  but  with  no  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the 
results  obtained. 

The  clas.*?  completed  Barnes's  Uniteil  States  History. 

Drawing. — Study  of  groups  of  type  models,  with  fight  and  shade,  and  more  ad- 
vanced designing.  Drawing  of  modern  designing  of  flowers,  etc.,  for  book  covers, 
also  in  colors;  several  different  kinds  of  water-color  work;  painting  of  leaves,  fruits, 
flowers,  etc.;  drawing  from  memory  and  imagination;  perspective;  drawing  from 
various  kinds  of  vases,  jars,  etc.;  sketching  from  life. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Literature. — Interpretive  study  with  questions  and  explanations  of  the  Vision  oj 
Sir  Launfal,  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  part  of  The  Princess,  with  a  review  and  criti- 
cism of  each  classic  composition.  Work  in  constructive  English  and  separate  ele- 
ments in  writing.  Visualization,  characterization,  work  tending  toward  the  short 
story.     Rhetoric,  Hart's  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  114  pages. 

Ixttin. — The  first  l)ook  of  Capsar,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  construction  with 
a  general  review  of  declensions  and  conjugations. 

Spanish. — Same  as  first-year  students. 

Mathematics. — Algebra,  as  far  as  quadratic  e<juations,  containing  two  unknown 
quantities.     (Geometry,  the  first  three  books  of  plane  geometry. 

Science. — Houston's  Physical  Geography  has  been  studied  as  far  as  the  *' Distribu- 
tion of  the  human  race."  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  i\atural  phenomena 
wnth  which  the  pupils  are  in  every -day  contact,  su(!h  as  causes  of  tides,  direction  of 
winds,  etc.     In  adaition  to  the  text-book,  it  was  necessary  to  supplement  the  work 


II 
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of  the  class  with  Davis's  and  Bulier's  geographies,  and  the  American  Encyclopedia. 
A  change  of  text- book  is  one  of  the  pressing  necessities,  as  this  geography  is  incom- 
plete and  antiquat43d. 

Histonj. — Completed  Barnes's  History  of  Rome,  Mediaeval  History,  and  began 
Modern  Hintory. 

Drauing, — Same  as  first-year  sttidents. 

Owing  to  insutiicient  prepiiration  on  the  part  of  nearlv  all  the  pupils  of  the  high 
school  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  carry  more  studies  than  they  could  do  justice  to. 
Next  year,  pupils  in  the  first-year  English  high  school  will  not  be  required  to  con- 
tinue political  geo^phy  and*  English  grammar,  and  their  time  may  be  profitably 
devoted  to  the  studies  of  the  course. 

As  years  go  by  the  standard  can  be  raised,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  studies 
will  not  be  increasetl,  but  rather  diminished  so  that  the  pupils  may  gain  a  complete 
mastery  of  their  work. 

The  pupils  of  the  high  school  have  worked  hard,  and,  in  spite  of  the  overcrowded 
programme,  the  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory. 

SPANISH    HIGH   SCHOOL. 
FIRST   YEAR. 

Grammar. ^rThi9  class  has  studied  throughout  the  vear  Smith's  Spanish  Grammar, 
including  syntax  and  oral  analysis,  paying  special  attention  to  composition  ana 
reproduction.  They  are  now  relady  to  take  up  the  study  of  literature,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  this,  it  seems  advisable  that  they  should  continue  the  study  of  a  more 
advanced  text-book  on  Spanish  grammar.  There  is  also  a  need  for  standard  Spanish 
literature  suitable  for  this  class. 

DitxH. — The  first  forty-five  lessons  in  Smiley  and  Storke's  Beginning  Latin  have 
been  covereti.  The  pupils  are  Spanish  and  the  book  is  in  English,  so  it  was  necessaiy 
to  trannlate  all  vocabularies  and  rules  for  the  pupils.  Still,  notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  they  did  very  good  work.  Constant  drill  was  given  in  declension  of 
nouns  and  adjectives,  comparison  of  adjectives  and  conjugations,  as  much  as  covered 
in  the  book  in  forty-five  lessons. 

A^ngf/ »>/«.— Bnimbaugh's  Second  Reader  was  used  for  the  first  six  months.  All  the 
selections  were  read  with  the  exception  of  some  poetry  beyond  the  pupil's  compre- 
hension. Twice  a  week  lessons  in  English  grammar  were  given,  all  definitions, 
rules,  etc.,  being  recited  in  English.  The  reading  lessons  were  made  the  basis  of 
conversation  and  even  written  pro<luctions  of  these  were  attempted.  Since  the 
Easter  vacation  this  class  read  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  from 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakesi)eare. 

Mathematics. — A  thorougn  drill  was  given  in  arithmetic,  including  the  fundamental 
operations,  common  and  aecimal  fractions,  percentage,  and  proportion,  using  Went- 
worth's  Aritm^tica  Prdctica  as  a  text-book.  In  algebra  Fisher  and  Schwatt's  Rudi- 
ments of  Algebra  was  completed  as  far  as  simple  equations.  These  pupils  are  now- 
receiving  for  the  first  time  a  thorough  drill  m  mathematics,  and  considering  the 
lack  of  early  training,  they  grasp  the  subject  as  well  as  might  be  expected. 

ScienceH.—Oyi'm^  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable  text-book  in  physiology,  the  progress  of 
the  class  has  l)een  retarded  considerably.  However,  the  pupils  know  the  main 
functions  of  life  and  with  a  suitable  text-book  in  use  next  year  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  subject.  ^X 

In  jyreographv  the  class  completed  the  study  of  Frey'sGeograffo  Elemental,  paying   j 
especial  attention  to  the  study  of  the  United  States  of  America.  ,^^ 

IliMonj. — The  history  of  the  United  States  was  completeil.  Quackenbos  was  used 
as  a  text-book  as  far  as  the  civil  war,  and  Nociones  substituted  for  the  remainder. 

Draving. — Study  of  lines,  angles,  etc.  Type  models.  The  cube  prism  and  cylin- 
der studied;  similar  objects  used  as  models  with  light  shading.  Drawing  from  fruits, 
flowers,  etc.,  some  attempts  at  water  colors;  simple  perspective. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Literature. — Rhetoiic  was  studied  from  Retorica  y  Po^tica.  The  second  part  of  the 
book,  discussing  poetry,  will  be  taken  up  next  year  and  here,  again,  another  great 
need  will  be  felt,  that  of  Spanish  classics  for  critical  reading. 

IxUin. — In  this  subject  it  was  necessary  to  make  two  divisions  in  the  class — a  be- 
ginning class,  and  one  readinc:  Caesar.  The  beginners'  class  accomplished  about 
the  same  amount  of  work  as  the  first-year  class  with  the  addition  of  reading  the 
Conlogna  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  advanced  division  read  and  reviewed  the  first  book  of  Caesar  with  c/c\v^^a3c*« 
drill  in  declensions  and  conjugations. 
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English. — Selections  from  Brumbaugh's  and  AValton's  Stories  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Standard  Fourth  Reader,  together  with  the  study  of  Welsh's  First  Lessons  in  Lan- 
guage. 

Matherrmtics. — It  was  found  necessary  to  continue  the  subject  of  arithmetic  in  this 
class  also,  and  the  Aritmi^tica  Prdotica  was  used  throughout  the  entire  term.  Thope 
of  the  pupils  who  had  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject  and  were  able  to  pass 
successful  examinations  were  promoted  to  the  third  year  of  the  course,  while  the 
others  were  forced  to  remain  and  repeat  the  work  of  the  second  year.  Under  no 
circumstances  can  this  studv  be  carried  into  the  third  year  of  a  high  school  course. 

Algerhra. — As  much  of  this  subject  as  is  contained  In  Fisher  and  Schwatt's  Sec- 
ondary Algebra  has  been  completed  very  satisfactorily. 

Geometry. — The  subject  of  plane  geometry  completed. 

Science. — Physiology. — This  subject  was  studied  mainly  from  notes  supplied  by  the 
teacher. 

Geogranhy. — Appleton's  Physical  Geography  completed.  Most  of  these  pupils 
have  stuaied  this  subject  for  two  years. 

Hitftory. — History  of  the  United  States  completed,  using  same  text- book  as  in  the 
first  year.     El  Gobierno  de  los  Estados  Unidos  completed. 

Drawing  was  not  taught  to  this  class.  As  so  many  studies,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar course  of  the  second  year,  had  to  be  taken  up  and  completed,  the  pupils  had  no 
time  to  devote  to  drawing. 

SLOYD. 

Pupils  from  the  intermediate  ^rade  and  A  and  B  grammar  grades  have  taken 
courses  in  sloyd,  nearly  all  having  studied  grammar  grade  work.  A  few  of  the 
youngest  have  a  complete  course  in  primary  grade  work  and  have  been  promoted  to 
the  higher  course. 

And  now,  after  a  cursorv  review  of  the  years's  work,  a  word  as  to  the  outlook  for 
the  future.  As  was  noted  before,  pupils  were  admitted  to  the  high  si^hool  without 
sufficient  preparation,  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  carrv  some  grammar  grade 
studies  in  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  the  high  school.  I'his  made  the  w^ork  of 
the  vear  burdensome  for  the  pupils,  and  as  a  result,  there  was  no  remarkably  fine 
work  done  in  any  department.  Next  year  pupils  will  not  be  admitted  into  the  high 
school  under  such  conditions  as  previously,  and  we  hope  for  better  results. 

Last  vear  the  department  of  education  had  not  arrange<i  a  course  of  study  for  the 
high  school,  and  the  pupils  were  given  studies  which,  in  some  cases,  were  far  l)eyond 
their  ability  to  grasp.  This  was  true  especially  in  the  science  department,  where 
pupils  were  studying  biology  who  had  scant  knowle<.ige  of  elementary  geography  and 
physiology.  As  this  department  was  already  establisheil  and  equippe«l  before  I  was 
appointed  principal,  and  as  it  seemed  best  to  the  commissioner  to  continue  this  work, 
tnere  remaine<.i  no  other  alternative  than  to  acquiesce,  even  though  I  felt  at  the 
time  it  was  a  serious  mistake.  This  year,  however,  we  have  taken  up  the  more  ele- 
mentary sciences  of  geography,  physiology,  and  physical  greography,  and  with  a 
food  rudimentary  knowle^lge  of  these  the*  pupils  are  now  ready  to  study  phyisics. 
t  remains  for  the  honorable  comuiissioner  to  etjuip  the  school  with  sufficient  appa- 
ratus for  the  work.     At  present  the  material  eijuipment  consists  of  a  text-book. 

Latin  was  not  taught  in  the  high  school  last  year — French  bein^  sul)stituted.  This 
year,  when  we  were  prepared  to  teach  Latin  to  that  class,  it  was  disco vereti  that  some 
of  the  pupils  who  had  formerly  attended  the  "instituto"  were  prepared  to  read 
Ca?sar,  while  others  in  the  same  class  had  to  l>egin  the  study  of  I^tin.  If  these  latter 
wish  to  enter  the  third-year  class  next  8e])tember,  they  must  study  during  the  sum- 
mer and  take  an  examination  in  Ca-sar  when  school  opens. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  school  has  not  been  as  closely  graded  as  it  should 
be,  but  that  is  one  of  the  objects  held  steadilv  in  view  and  to  which  we  are  gradu- 
ally tending.  Then,  too,  the  course  of  studv  should  l)e  made  to  suit  conditions,  and 
with  the  idea  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  studying  in 
a  foreign  language.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  grades  where  there  are  so  few 
American  children.  It  will  be  much  better  for  the  pupils  to  be  well  grounded  in  a 
few  subjects  than  to  have  a  scattering  knowledge  of  many.  "A  little,  and  that  well 
done"  is  an  excellent  motto  in  the  observance  of  which  no  foundation  can  be  laid 
for  desultory  habits  in  after  life. 

Many  pupils  who  had  thft  opportunity  of  going  to  the  United  States  to  continue 
their  studies  have  decided  to  remain  in  the  high  school  to  finish  their  coarse  there 
first.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  gratifying  to  the  teachers,  as  well  as  compli- 
mentary. 

Again,  there  are  many  high  school  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  the  normal  school 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  teachers.     In  order  that  such  as  these  may  lose  no  time 
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in  making  the  change  from  school  to  school,  the  courses  of  study  of  both  schools 
should  be  so  adjusted  that,  having  finished  the  first  and  second  years  at  the  high 
school,  they  might  enter  the  succe^ing  year  at  the  normal  school.  It  api)ears  to  me 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  school  to  have  the  training  of  the  children  from  the 
very  beginning.  On  very  slight  consideration  of  the  subject  this  will  appear  to  be  a 
most  reasonable  proposition,  and  yet  we  are  not  able  to  carry  this  into  effect  for  lack 
of  accommodations.  Last  year  the  necessity  for  a  second  ^rade,  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  first  grade,  was  urged  upon  the  commissioner,  with  the  result  that  the  first- 
grade  teacher  was  given  an  assistant.  That  helped  somewhat,  but  did  not  correct 
the  overcrowded  school  nor  the  conditions  existent  in  such  a  state  of  affairs.  Again, 
in  this  report  I  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  insistent  demands  for  admittance  that 
we  are  not  able  to  meet,  much  to  our  sorrow.  I^ast  September  more  than  a  hundred 
children  were  refused  admittance.  It  was  even  pitiful  to  see  the  parents  struggling 
for  precedence  in  the  waiting  line,  so  eager  were  they  to  place  their  children  in  a 
school  where  they  would  learn  English.  At  times  the  line  became  almost  a  mob, 
each  parent  pleading  his  own  cause  in  a  voice  louder  than  his  neighbor  and  recount- 
ing the  special  reasons  why  he  should  be  considered  next.  Even  at  this  date,  iust 
before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  parents  come  to  have  their  children  enrolled  in 
the  classes  for  which  they  are  fitted,  in  order  that  they  may  be  considered  members 
of  the  school  for  next  year.  This  condition  of  affairs, 'while  a  gratifying  testimonial 
to  our  work  in  San  Juan,  ought  not  to  exist.  The  means  for  at  least  primary  educa- 
tion should  be  not  only  adetjuate,  but  abundant,  and  there  should  be  accommoda- 
tions in  the  San  Juan  Kigh  and  graded  school  for  every  child  who  seeks  admission. 

This  year  the  pupils  developed  an  esprit  du  corps  never  before  understood  in  San 
Juan.  They  have  oeen  loyal  and  true  to  the  school,  its  obligations  and  its  demands, 
and  they  have  taken  their  teachers  into  their  confidence  as  friends  and  advisers. 
Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  due  solely  to  the  magnificent  work  of  these  noble  teach- 
ers, who  have  the  success  of  the  San  Juan  High  and  Graded  School  at  heart  and 
labor  unremittingly  to  attain  it.  This  and  the  kindly  support  of  the  commissioner 
of  education,  who  has  shown  himself  interested,  not  only  in  practical  educational 

froblems,  but  also  in  the  pupils  personally — to  all  these,  commissioner  and  teachers, 
am  deeply  grateful.     I  now  take  occasion  to  thank  them — the  latter  for  their  loyalty 
and  cooperation,  and  the  former  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  so  often  evidenced 
during  tnis,  the  most  successful  year  in  the  eilucational  history  of  Porto  Rico. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Oliver  B.  Kern,  Principal. 
Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Commimoner  of  Educatvm  of  Porto  Pico. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

Outline  of  Eight  Years'  Work  in  Eight  Grades. 

[Revised  October  1, 1902.] 
Subjects: 

I.  Language:  (a)  Reading,  (h)  writing,  (c)  composition  and  spelling,  (d)  memory 
work.     All  language  work  to  be  given  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 

II.  Number  work. 

III.  Nature  study  and  elementary  science. 

IV.  Historv  and  biography. 

V.  Art.       * 

first  grade. 

I.  (a)  Words  ami  sentences  from  blackboard.  Sentences  from  chart  and  reader, 
with  definite  drill  in  phonetic  elements  and  words.  Reading  from  chart  and  primer, 
with  frequent  changes  in  text,  using  at  least  three  different  sets  of  readers.  Insist- 
ing upon  a  clear  understanding  of  the  thought,  which  means  a  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  wonl  and  its  relations,  before  the  sentence  is  read.  Attention  to 
bodily  conditions  in  reading — pose,  voice,  etc. — and  to  pronunciation,  articulation, 
and  ihfle<;tion. 

(b)  Copying  words  from  blackboard  and  from  slips  provided.  Here  forms,  single 
letters,  and  letters  combined  in  words  insisted  upon,  following  the  vertical  or  medial 

,  slant  svstem,  using  no  ink;  writing  with  pencil  on  pai)er  rather  than  on  slate. 

(c)  Oral  telling  of  stories  by  the  teacher,  to  be'repeated  by  the  child.  Reading  of 
stories  to  the  children,  to  be  repeated  by  the  child  orally.  Copying  words  and  sen- 
tences.    Writing  of  simple  words  from  dictation.    Teaching  pu\^Uft  Ui  Ni\\\fc  n\nk« 
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name  and  to  use  the  simple  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters,  noting  especially 
the  correct  orthography  of  each  word,  but  not  teaching  spelling  aa  a  separate  claas 
exercise.     Allow  the  child  great  freedom  in  the  expression  of  its  own  thought. 

(d)  Memorizing  and  reciting  short,  simple  literary  quotations,  at  least  two  lines  a 
day,  teaching  the  entire  piece,  as  a  rule.  Select  the  best  things  from  the  reading 
books  furnished. 

II.  Combinations  of  numbers  to  10,  using  concrete  objects;  teaching  orally.  Begin 
simple  fractional  elements,  as  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-third,  etc.,  puttmg  these 
simple  numeral  elements  before  the  child's  eye  in  figures  gradually,  and  complete  the 
number  concept  in  each  case  wnth  appropriate  oral  stories^  allowing  the  child  him- 
self to  form  the  stories,  if  possible,  and  perform  the  operation  in  the  concrete  as  the 
story  progresses.  Gradually  lessen  the  use  of  objects,  teaching  the  child  early  to 
think  of  the  number  independent  of  the  things.  Teach  simple  relative  values  of  pint, 
quart,  inch,  yard,  penny,  dime,  etc.  Compare  various  objects  as  to  size,  developing 
concept  of  surface  and  content.     Give  abundant  drill  and  ample  illustration. 

III.  Recognition  of  common  plants,  trees,  their  uses,  their  relation  to  man.  Rec- 
ognition of  common  animals,  their  uses  and  relation  to  man.  Recognition  of  com- 
mon rocks,  their  uses  and  relation  to  man.  Hints  as  to  their  distribution.  Simple 
discussion  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  movement,  use,  care  of  each.  Simple 
elements  of  hygiene,  as  care  of  teeth,  hair,  eyes,  face.  Hyjgienic  conditions  in  gen- 
eral. Suitable  stories  and  selections  illustrative  of  travel.  The  habits  and  haunts  of 
birds,  animals,  fishes,  etc.  Descriptions  of  scenery  and  such  other  matters  as  will 
la>;  the  foundation  for  an  appreciation  of  nature.  Familiarity  with  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass  and  ideas  of  location. 

IV.  Selected  stories  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  child  and  to  the  season,  making 
it  subordinate  to  Group  III,  including  fairy  stories  and  such  general  bits  of  historic 
incident  as  relate  to  historic  charai^ters. 

V.  Free-band  drawing  work  from  memory  and  imagination.  Paper  folding,  rote 
songs,  breathing,  and  exercises;  study  of  pictures,  using  results  in  language;  drill  in 
blackboard  drawing,  and  drawing  from  nature  study,  using  colored  crayons,  with 
such  additional  elements  as  the  teacher  of  drawing  may  order. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

I.  (a)  Readings  from  several  first  readers.  Phonetic  drill  continued.  Introduc- 
tion of  second  reader  as  early  as  possible  in  the  year.     Abundant  reading  at  sight. 

(b)  Copying  and  writing  from  dictation.  Practice  upon  form's  of  single  letters. 
Copying  from  dictation  with  pen  and  ink. 

(c)  Reproduction  exercises.  Drill  on  common  abbreviations,  punctuation,  and 
capitalization.  Si)elling  of  words  having  the  same  sound  and  different  orthography, 
or  different  souna  and  the  same  orthography.  • 

{({)  Memory  work  reviewed  and  continued.     Selections  from  the  readers  in  use. 

II.  Numbers  from  1  to  50,  developing  multiplication  tables  and  simple  elements 
of  partition  and  division.  Application  of  weights  and  measures.  Simple  fractional 
parts.     Considerable  oral  work,  and  daily  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic. 

III.  Observations  of  habits  of  animals'  Development  of  plant  from  seed  to  fruit. 
Growing  plants,  if  possible,  in  the  room.  Observe  each  stage  of  their  development. 
Useful  animal  productions,  especially  parts  used  for  food  and  clothing.  Use  of  seeds 
to  man.  Forms  of  water.  Direction  and  distance  of  winds.  Judgment  of  distance. 
Knowledge  of  local  food  and  animal  proiiucts.  Continuation  of  hygienic  lessons  on 
the  skin,  use  of  the  bones,  effect  of  narcotics  and  stimulants.  Le^ns  on  eating, 
drinking,  breathing,  sleeping,  healthful  foods  and  drinks.  Use  of  the  muscles. 
Kinds  and  time  for  exercise.     Value  of  sleep. 

IV.  Continuation  of  and  completing  of  reading  of  stories  and  fables,  keeping  in 
mind  the  related  work  in  Group  HI. 

V.  Continuation  of  free-hand  drawing,  with  objects,  such  as  trees  and  animals. 
Study  of  pictures  for  story.  Paper  folding  and  pa|)er  cutting.  Simple  elements  of 
definite  drawing  of  lines,  straight  and  curved. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

I.  ( (i)  Different  portions  of  several  Second  Readers.  Supplementary  reader.  Intro- 
duction of  third  reader. 

(6)  Copying  and  writing  from  dictation  with  ink. 

[c]  Frequent  composition  exercises,  with  increased  attention  to  form  and  co^^ec^• 
ness.     Attention  to  choice  of  w^ords,  forms  of  words,  also  to  clearness  and  originality. 
Discussion  of  right  form  of  sentence  for  the  expression  of  thought. 

{d)  Memory  work  continued.     Entire  selections  memorized. 
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II.  Addition  and  subtraction,  with  and  without  object^i.  Multiplication  and  di\a- 
sion  clearl}^  developed.  Application  of  familiar  weights  and  measures.  Fractional 
parts  especially  emphasized.  Original  problems  submitted  and  worked.  Comparison 
of  objects  with  respect  to  mathematical  pro])ortions.  Measurement  of  familiar  dis- 
tances and  surfaces.     Proper  application  of  the  same. 

III.  Discussion  of  the  qualities  of  objects.  Adaptation  of  animals  and  plants  to 
their  environment.  Discussion  of  changing  length  of  day  and  night  and  varying 
temperature.  Life  history  of  familiar  plants.  Detailed  study  of  some  drainage  sys- 
tem, developing  concepts  of  valley,  hill,  slojje,  watershe*!,  plain,  etc.  Discussion  of 
erosive  action  of  water,  soil  formation,  water,  record  map  of  town,  study  of  neigh- 
borhood, fixing  points  on  the  compass.  Flesh-making  and  heat-giving  focds. 
Wholesome  and  unwholesome  drink  and  foods.  Simple  lej«tons  on  digestion  and 
circulation  of  blood.  Care  of  jmrts  of  the  body,  developing  especially  the  moral 
value  of  cleanlineas,  neatness,  tidiness,  etc.  Introduce  elementary  notions  of  the 
geography  of  Porto  Rico  without  use  of  text-book. 

IV.  Classical  myths  and  stories,  Bible  stories,  Imilding  in  the  mind,  steadily,  ideals 
of  what  life  ought  to  be.  Simple  elements  of  civic  life.  Reason  for  law,  for  legal 
restraints.     Duties  to  one's  country,  significance  of  a  flag. 

V.  Rote  songs  continued,  and,  if  possible,  simple  musical  elements.  Illustrative 
drawinj^.  Harmonious  arrangement  of  colors  in  paper  folding  and  paper  cutting. 
Beginmngs  of  simple  design. 

FOURTH   GRADE. 

I.  (a)  Complete  Third  Reader.  Extend  reading  of  supplementary  matter.  Read- 
ing ot  entire  books  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

lb)  Specific;  instructions  to  pupils  who  have  not  learned  to  form  letters  well. 

(c)  Abundant  composition  and  dictation  exercises,  noting  now  especially  the 
development  of  a  style  which  shall  be  simple,  clear,  and  in  hannony  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  thought  of  the  child.  Reporting  in  writing  the  substance  of  the  books 
read.     Engaging  m  conversation  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  fluent  oral  style. 

(rf)  Memory  work  continued. 

II.  Knowledge  of  larger  quantities,  say  to  1,000,  or  perhaps  more.  Thorough 
mastery  of  the  fundamental  processes.  Drill  on  fractions  to  twelfths.  Teach  ele- 
ments of  decimal  system,  especially  as  illustrated  in  the  use  of  United  States  money. 
Simple  business  transactions.  Common  weights  and  measures.  Areas  of  simple 
geometric  magnitudes. 

III.  Study  of  the  development  of  animal  life  and  of  typical  plants.  Develop  the 
significance  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  rocks.  Effect  of  heat  on  water  and  air.  Effect  of 
heat,  water,  and  air  on  rocks,  animals,  and  plants.  Movements  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  Some  attention  to  star  groups  and  their  recognition.  Lessons  on  natural 
divisions  of  land  and  water.  Map  interpretation — use  glol^e.  Analyses  of  Porto 
Rico,  then  of  North  America.  Special  lessons  on  climate.  Point  out  salient  geo- 
graphical features  of  the  United  States.  The  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  bones  and  muscles,  joints,  ligaments,  and' cartilage.  Effects  of 
narcotics  and  stinmlants. 

IV.  Stories  from  pioneer  life,  especially  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 
Stories  of  famous  persons,  like  Marco  Polo,  Columbus,  Washington,  John  Smith, 
Raleigh,  Ponce  de  l^on,  Lincoln,  Franklin,  Lafayette,  Fulton,  Morse,  Grant,  etc. 

V.  Sketching  from  nature  or  objects.  Analyses  of  leaves  and  flowers  for  color. 
Study  of  famous  paintings  for  knowledge  of  color,  outline,  form,  etc.  Analyses  of 
mass  pictures.  Study  of  tints  and  shades  of  one  color.  Development  of  floral  and 
other  designs.  Drawing  with  the  ruler,  followed  by  copying  if  necessary  to  fix 
concept.  Subdivision  of  designs.  Rote  singing  continued,  with  some  attention  to 
the  building  of  uuisical  system  and  use  of  notes,  rests,  accents,  etc.,  remembering 
always  that  the  language  work  and  the  number  work,  together  with  the  manual 
dexterity  that  grows  from  simple  art  elements,  form  the  basis  and  core  of  any  system 
of  instruction,  and  that  the  empha.»*i8  of  early  work  must  always  rest  upon  these 
fundamental  elements,  and  that  all  nature  stu5y,  all  history  and  geography,  and  all 
other  supplementary  matter  has  value  only  as  they  contribute  to  the  intensifying  of 
these  fumfamental  parts  of  the  curriculum;  and  of  these  fundamentals  first  and  most 
important  of  all  is  the  language  work. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

I.  (a)  Reading  from  the  Fourth  Reader,  with  special  attention  to  the  character  of 
the  literature  and  an  interpretati<m  of  the  thought,  making  the  study  bol\x  vcAssroxiw- 
tional  and  cultural  in  its  character. 
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,  (b)  Gradually  lessen  the  instruction  in  writing,  but  insist  that  composition  and 
other  work  done  by  the  pupils  shall  be  their  bent  efforts. 

(c)  Composition  exercises  covering  the  scope  of  the  reading,  paying  attention  to 
the  figures  of  speech,  different  forms  of  sentences,  correct  punctuation  and  capitali- 
zation, and  the  right  use  of  words. 

(d)  Memory  work  continual. 

II.  Drill  in  fractions,  including  all  the  fundamental  processes  and  problems  in 
common  weights  and  measures,  and  simple  business  forms.  Instruction  on  plane 
figures.     Rules  for  surface  of  cube,  prism,  and  square  pyramid.     Decimal  system. 

III.  Plant  analyses  continued,  emphasizing  roota  and  stems.  Study  of  the  form, 
leaves,  and  bark  of  trees.  Influence  of  the  sun  in  producing  the  seasons,  and  dav 
and  night.  Relation  of  insects  to  man  as  useful  or  injurious.  Countries  of  Nortfc 
America,  dwelling  especially  on  mountain  ranges  and  watersheds.  Special  lessons 
on  soil.  Study  of  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America.  Special  lessons  on 
climate  and  productions.  The  structure,  kinds,  and  uses  of  the  muscles.  Study  of 
the  skin,  hair,  and  nails.  Effects  of  bathing  and  clothing,  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
Supplementary  reading,  l)earing  on  natural  history,  geography,  and  physiology. 

IV.  Reading  relating  to  explorations  and  discoveries  in  North  America  and  South 
America.  Study  of  American  colonial  life  and  Porto  Rican  life,  touching  upon  the 
Indians  and  the  white  man's  struggle  for  occupation. 

V.  Free-hand  drawing,  simple  plant,  fruit,  and  geometric  objects.  Study  of  color. 
Study  of  famous  paintings. 

SIXTH   GRADE, 

I.  Continuation  of  the  work  in  language  of  the  year  before,  following  substantially 
the  same  general  plan,  and  finishing  the  reading  of  the  Fourth  Reader. 

II.  Metric  system,  percentage  in  its  simplest  applii*ations.  Simple  problems  in 
denominate  numbers,  computations  of  solid  contents  of  simple  ma^itudes.  Meas- 
urements of  surface,  business  problems. 

III.  Study  of  vegetation  in  Porto  Rico,  dispersion  of  seeds.  Effect  of  heat  and 
gravity  on  water  and  air.  Study  of  bird  life  and  its  dispersion.  Simple  laws  of 
neat.  Review  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  geographically  Study  the  British 
Isles,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  Lessons  on  Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands,  on 
winds  and  ocean  currents.  The  structure  of  the  muscles  and  skin.  The  growth, 
wast-e,  and  renewal  of  the  body.  Simple  laws  of  digestion,  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  relation  of  the  blood  fa  health.  Effect  of  alcohol  in  the  digestion  and  the 
circulation.     Suitable  supplementary  reading  in  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  year. 

IV.  In  United  States  history,  the'period  of  colonization  and  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Stories  in  connection  with  the  history,  of  Great  Britain,  Gennany,  France, 
Spain,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  other  countries  important  to  the  pupils. 

V.  Drawing  of  plants  and  common  objects.  Analyses  of  leaves  and  flowers  for 
color  si^heme.  Study  of  famous  paintings,  using  the  results  as  language  and  history 
material.  Accurate  drawings  of  simple  rectangular  objects  and  the  applications  in 
appropriate  material.  • 

SFAEXTH    GRADK, 

I.  The  formal  study  of  the  sentence,  parts  of  speech,  phrases,  clauses,  analyses 
of  sentences,  and  sj)ecial  attention  to  English  conversation. 

II.  Applications  of  percentage  to  insurance,  interest,  commission,  taxes,  etc.  Busi- 
ness transactions  and  accounts.  Thorough  study  of  inclosed  and  solid  contents  of 
cylinder,  pvramid,  and  cone. 

III.  Study  of  gnu^sesand  grains.  Typical  marine  animals.  Some  plant  family,  as 
the  rose.  General  review  of  North  America.  Study  of  Asia  and  Africa,  noting 
especially  colonies  and  depen<iencies,  with  special  lessons  upon  productions  and  gov- 
ernment.' Study  of  coal,  its  distribution  and  uses.  The  composition  and  purity  of 
air,  organs  of  respiration,  including  ventilation,  disinfectants,  exercise,  and  clothing, 
vocal  organs  and  their  functions,  effects  of  stimulants  and- narcotics. 

IV.  Special  attention  to  T'nited  Statf^s  history  from  1783  to  the  civil  war,  dwelling 
esi>ecially  upon  the  personalities  of  the  characters  rather  than  the  administrative 
problems.  Reading  from  early  history  of  England.  Study  of  the  local  government 
officials,  by  whom  chosen,  duties,  etc.  Studv  of  insular  government.  Study  gov- 
eniment  and  United  States  (Government  to  fix  simple  civic  processes  clearly  in  the 
mind. 

V.  Drawing  continued  in  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  year  before.  Music  and 
calisthenics. 
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EIGHTH   GRADE. 

I.  Study  of  literature:  The  reading  of  pedaj?ogical  selecttions  and  general  survey 
of  the  field  of  English  and  Spanish  literary  development,  dwelling  especially  upon 
the  authors  that  have  touched  the  life  of  Porto  Kieo.  Study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage continued,  including  remaining  parts  of  speech.  Rules  of  syntax;  analysis  of 
sentences;  special  attention  to  English  conversation. 

II.  Drill  on  definitions,  rules,  and  formulas  in  arithmetic.  Problems  and  theories 
relating  to  angles  and  lines.     Simple  account:^;  Hinntial  attention  to  business  forms. 

III.  Study  of  poisonous  [)lHnts  and  trees.  Elementary  lessons  on  light,  sun,  and 
electricity.  Comparative  study  of  climate,  winds,  and  state  of  society.  The  nerv- 
ous system.  Organs  of  the  special  senses.  Effect^  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  upon 
the  nerves.     Appropriate  reading  relating  to  the  above  topics. 

IV.  Study  of  recent  United  States  history,  beginning  with  the  civil  war  and  8tu<ly- 
ing  current  events.  .History  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  present  time.  Reading  of  English 
history  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.'  Principles  of  State  government; 
special  attention  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Object  of  laws  and  duties 
of  citizens  and  of  officials.     Rights  and  duties  of  nations,  war  and  arbitration. 

V.  Drawing  in  any  medium  of  common  object**.  Analvses  of  l>eautifully  colored 
nature  objects  for  color  scheme.  Study  of  buildings  and  their  influence.  Simple 
perspective.  Study  of  historic  ornament  and  com^)lementary  groups  of  colors. 
Continuation  of  industrial  drawing  and  processes.     Drill  in  music  and  calisthenics. 

It  is  understooii  that  this  is  a  mere  outline  to  be  followexl  in  the  main.  That  in 
the  primary  school,  the  first  year,  at  least  40  percent  of  the  entire  time  should  be 
devoted  to  Group  I,  25  per  cent  to  Grou])  V,  12  per  cent  to  Group  II  and  to  Group 
III,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  Group  IV.  Continuing  in  this  way  until  the 
third  year,  gradually  lessen  the  time  to  Group  I  and  (iroup  V,  increasing  the  time 
in  Groups  II,  III,  and  IV,  in  the  order  named,  and  in  the  fifth  year  giving  35  per 
cent  of  the  time  to  Group  I,  20  per  cent  to  Group  V,  15  per  cent  to  Group  II,  20  per 
cent  to  Gnmp  III,  and  tne  remainder  of  the  time  to  Group  IV.  Carrying  this  gen- 
eral relation  throughout  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years,  never  sacrificing  the 
language  work  to  any  other  feature  of  the  course.  It  is  understood,  further,  that  in 
the  rural  schools  the  less  essential  parts  of  the  course  may  be  omitted,  but  in  the  graded 
schools,  so  far  as  possible,  the  entire  course  of  study  should  be  undertaken  with 
such  modifications  and  omissions  as  may  be  made  absolutely  necessary  by  IocaI  con- 
ditions, and  whi(^h  shall  be  made  only  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  supervisor 
of  the  district  and  the  principal  of  the  school.  Do  not  allow  ])upiLs  to  enter  a  higher 
gnule  than  the  one  in  which  they  can  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  It  is  always  easy 
to  promote  a  child,  but  always  difficult  to  reduce  his  grade;  it  is  better  to  put  them 
in  the  next  lower  grade  than  in  the  one  next  higher.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  what  grade  a  pupil  is  in  as  it  is  a  question  as  to  what  kind  of  work  the  pupil  does  in 
the  grade.  The  teacher  should  under  all  circumstances  equip  herself  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  studies  here  provided  for.  It  is  further  recommended,  and  even 
urged,  that  m  each  school  there  shall  be  collecteil  a  cabinet  of  appropriate  objects  for 
the  proper  presentation  of  these  lessons.  These  objects  may  he  gathered  by  the 
chilaren  and  teacher  in  the  neighborhood,  or  purchaseil  by  the  Iward  of  education, 
or  made  by  the  children  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  te;cher.  It  is  a  poor 
school  that  does  not,  through  its  own  resources,  provide  at  least  some  wjuipment  to 
do  obiect  teaching.  The  real  test  of  good  teaching  is  to  be  found  in  the  power  of 
the  child  to  think  clearly  and  to  express  his  thoughts  in  language,  both  oral  and 
written,  and  no  lesson  should  be  considered  well  taught  until  the  child  has  acquired 
the  ability  to  give  an  intelligent  report  of  his  knowledge  of  that  lesson.  RememV^er 
that  it  takes  time  to  develop  mental  power,  and  that  very  moderate  progress  with 
work  well  done  is  l)etter  than  haste  attended  by  superficial  knowledge. 

Beyond  all  courses  of  stu<ly,  and  more  important  than  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
same,  is  the  power  and  life  of  a  noble  teacher,  impressing  upon  the  children  from 
day  to  day  the  simple  lessons  of  Christian  manliness  and  womanliness,  earnest  devo- 
tion to  country  and  home,  and  that  series  of  civic,  social,  and  moral  virtues  which 
in  the  aggregate  make  up  a  noble  character.  The  end  of  all  true  teaching  is  right 
living. 

Course  of  Study  for  High-School  Grades. 

.vinth  grade. 

I.  Literature:  The  readinjj  of  the  Standard  Fifth  Reader  and  supplemental  works 
on  English  literature.     English  grammar,  including  etymology  and  syntax,  especially 
the  oral  analysis  of  sentences  rather  than  any  system  of  diagrams.    *RAi\\ft.N^  v^^'^^^'kcv.- 
ish  grammar  and  syntax.    Begin  Latin.     (Fiiteen  \>eT\oi\B  «ii  vj^s^.^ 
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II.  Mathematics:  A  thorough  drill  in  arithmetic,  including  especially  percentage 
and  its  applications,  to  be  followed  with  problems  growing  out  of  all  the  subjects 
covered  auring  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Algebra:  Beginning  with  the  subject 
and  extending  through  the  fundamental  processes,  factoring,  and  simple  equations. 
Applications  of  arithmetic  to  business  accounts.     (Ten  periods  a  week. ) 

III.  Complete  political  geography,  with  special  attention  to  the  Far  East,  Russia, 
and  South  Africa,  and  include  physical  and  commercial  geography.  (Five  periods  a 
week. ) 

IV.  Greek  and  Roman  history:  The  general  study  of  history,  special  stress  to  be 
laid  upon  the  laws  and  duties  of  citizens  and  officials  of  nations,  together  with  the 
bearing  of  ancient  history  upon  modern  times.     (Three  periods  a  week. ) 

V.  Drawing  from  object.  Study  of  historic  drawing.  Simple  architectural  draw- 
ing.    Drill  in  nmsic  and  calisthenics.     ( Four  periods  a  week. ) 

TENTH   GRADE. 

I.  English  classics.  Latin,  Ctesar.  Spanish  composition  and  rhetoric.  (Fifteen 
periods  a  week.) 

II.  Algebra  (continued).     Plane  geometry.     (Ten  periods  a  week.) 

III.  Physics.     (Five  periods  a  week. ) 

IV.  United  States  civil  governTient:  Special  attention  to  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  organic  act  of  Porto  Rico.     (Three  periods  a  week. ) 

V.  Drawing,  music,  and  calisthenics.     (Four  periods  a  week. ) 

ELEVENTH    GRADE. 

I.  English  classics.  Latin,  Virgil.  Spanish  literature  or  begin  French.  (Fifteen 
periods  a  week. ) 

II.  Geometry:  Review  plane  and  begin  solid.     (Five  periods  a  week.) 

III.  Physics.    Chemistry.     (Ten  periods  a  week. ) 

IV.  Medieval  and  modern  European  history.     (Three  periods  a  week.) 

V.  Mechanical  drawing,  music,  calisthenics.     (Four  periods  a  week.) 

TWELFTH    GRADE. 

I.  (a)  English  literature  and  composition,  (b)  Latin,  Cicero,  (c)  Spanish, 
French,  German,  or  Greek.     (Fifteen  periods  a  week.) 

II.  Solid  geometry.     Review  arithmetic  and  algebra.     (Ten  periods  a  week.) 

III.  Chemistry.     Biology.     ( Five  periods  a  week. ) 

IV.  United  States  and  English  constitutional  history.     (Five  periods  a  week.) 


QUESTIONS  IN  PUBLIC  EXAMINATION  FOR  TEACHERS. 

[September,  1902.] 
A  RITM  6tIC  A — RURA  LES. 

1.  Defina:  (a)  Quebrado,  (6)  quebrado  simple,  (c)  numerador,  (d)  denominador. 

2.  HiUlese  el  valor  de: 

/    X      3       /^2      „1         5\ 

(^')    10-^0  ><  24x1 7; 

(b)     12-^  +  8^-15^. 

3.  Dfgase  cudl  es  el  mayor  y  el  menor  de  los  quebrados: 

L3    25    ^       2 
15'  27'   10  y  3* 

4.  Un  comerciante  vendio  por  $350  un  piano  que  le  cost6  $280.    iCndl  fue  la  ga- 
nancia  y  cuiil  el  por  ciento  de  ganancia? 

5.  Hallese  el  nuinero  de  segundos  que  tnvo  el  mes  de  Julio. 

6.  Defina:  (a)  Interns,  (6)  un  pagan^,  (c)  descuento  bancario. 

7.  {a)  iCi)mo  se  reduce  un  decimal  d  quebrado  comiin?    D^  ejemplo. 
[b)  ^Como  se  reduce  un  quebr<$do  comi'm  d  decimal?    Ejemplo. 

8.  IJn  agente  compra  una  factura  de  89,500  libras  de  caf^  &  16  centavoe,  con  8  per 
ciento  de  descuento  por  pago  al  coutado.    ;,G\i&l  ea  su  comi8i6n  al  2  por  ciento? 
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ESPA^OL — KITRALES. 

1.  Ponga  un  ejemplo  de  c&da  pun  to  de  los  que  siguen:  (a)  Sflaba  con  una  articu- 
laci6n  di  recta  y  otra  in  versa,  (6)  Consonante  doble,  (c)  Dos  letras  hoinorgdnicae, 
(d)  Palabra  eon  do8  diptonj^oa,  (e)  Palabra  grave  acentuada. 

2.  Detennine  las  elases  de  oratiiones  contenidas  en  los  siguientes  versos: 

'*Calma  un  momento  tus  soberbias  ondas, 
Oc^ano  immortal,  y  no  li  mi  acento 
Con  eco  turbulento 
Desde  tuseno  Ifciuido  respondas.'* 

3.  Escriba  tres  oraoionea  complejas  con  cldusulas  sustantiva^',  adjetivas  y  adver- 
biales,  respectivamente. 

4.  Construcxiion  de  los  verbos  ser  y  estar.     Diferencias  entre  ambos. 

5.  Analice  las  palabras  de  la  siguiente  oracion:  **  En  los  principios  de  la  m^estricta 
moral,  y  no  en  el  egofsmo,  deben  fundar  los  pueblos  su  grandeza." 

6.  Diga  los  siguientes  tiem{K)8  y  formas  verbales: 

( i )  1  *  persona  singular  pret6nto  iinperfecto  subjuntivo  del  verbo  reducir, 

(2)  1  *  persona  singular  pret^rito  imperfecto  subjuntivo  del  verbo  elegit, 

(3)  I*  persona  singular  presente  subjuntivo  del  verbo  haber. 
(4)1'  persona  singular  presente  subjimtivo  del  verbo  huir, 

(5)  2'  persona  plural  imperativo  del  verbo ^jVir/«e. 

(6)  1  *  persona  plural  imperativo  del  verbo  cuidarse. 

(7)  Cterundio  smij^le  del  verbo  vrever. 

(8)  Participios  activo  y  pasivo  ael  verbo  disolver. 

7.  Si  faltan  letras  en  las  palabras  siguentes,  p6ngala8  usted: 

ad-erbio,  e-pontaneo,  hon-ar, 

ex-ibir,  ex-onerar,  ex-omar, 

ex-alar,  ex-ordio,  ex-uberante, 

diapo-i-ion,  e-tricto,  e-trategia, 

e-tran-ero,  -en'mimo,  -erario, 

mo-iliario,  cala-era,  e-tempordneo, 

-ipecacuana,  e-tra-ismo,  a-tracto. 
azarar, 

8.  Forme  el  plural  de  las  siguent^s  palabras:  Crdter,  caracter,  paraguas,  luz,  Ma- 
drid, etemidao. 

UEOGRAFIA — RURALES. 

1.  Exprese  las  dimensiones  de  la  tierra  y  d^  algima  prueba  de  que  ee  redonda. 

2.  Diija  la  ciudad  principal  y  el  principal  rfo  de:  (o)  Francia;  (6)  Indostdn; 
(c)  Italia;  (d)  Espafla. 

3.  Nombre  los  pafses  del  mundo  m^  notables  por  la  producci6n  de  algod6n,  arroz, 
t^  y  vino. 

4.  De  Puerto  Rico,  indique: 

(a)  Dos  ciudades  del  interior. 
(6)  Cinco  rfos  mayores. 
(c)  Cinco  productos. 
{d)  Tres  puertoe. 

5.  De  los  Estadoa  Unidos,  nombre: 

(a)  El  Estado  mils  grande. 

(b)  ]^  ciudad  mils  grande. 

(c)  Ix)s  Estados  que  se  Uaman  **  Nueva  Inglaterra.** 

6.  Si  hiciese  V.  un  viaje  de  San  Juan  d  Manila,  ^qu^  mares  y  estrechos  recorrerfa? 

7.  (a)  iCudl  es  el  pico  mils  alto  del  mundo? 

(b)  iEl  rfo  mds  largo? 

(c)  i La  isla  niiis  grande? 

(d)  ^,E1  continente  mds  pequefio? 

8.  Coloque  los  siguientes:  (a)  G4nova;  (6)  Shanghai;  (c)  el  Rin;  (d)  Chile. 

IIISTORIA — RURALES. 

1.  ^Cudntos  Estados  hay  en  los  Estados  Unidos?    Cudntos  territorios? 

2.  Explique  V.  las  causas  del  levantamiento  de  las  colonias  contra  Inglaterra. 

3.  Explique  V.  la  causa  que  determino  al  Rey  de  Francia  d  ayudar  d  los  America- 
nos; nombre  dos  oficiales  franceses  que  pelearon  con  el  ej6rcito  americano. 

4.  Explique  la  doctrina  de  Monroe. 

5.  Diga  las  causas  de  la  ^uerra  civil. 

6.  ^Cudles  fueron  los  principales  acontecimientos  de  la  guerra  hispano-americana? 

7.  ^Cudles  fueron  las  principales  consecuencias  de  la  misma  ^etr^.'l 
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8.  Explique  de  qu^  mcKio  tomaron  po8e8i6n  los  Eatados  Unidos  de  los  siguientce 
territorioH:  Louisiana,  Alaf«ka,  Texas. 

INGli:8 — RURALES. 

1.  Encriba,  en  ingles,  una  de8cripci6n  breve  de  la  bandera  americana. 

2.  Escriba  los  niinniros  eardinales  y  ordinarios  (iesde  el  10  hasta  el  24. 

3.  Diga  que  partes  de  la  oracion  ion  las  palabras  e^critas  con  bastardillas  en  el 
iguiente  verso: 

A  ivind  canie  up  out  of  the  sea 

And  midy  *'  0  mists,  make  room  for  nie.** 

4.  (a)  Explique  el  por  que  de  cada  letra  mayii8(*ula  en  el  precitado  verso. 

(6)  Nombre  y  explique  el  uso  de  los  signos  de  puntuacion  usados  en  el  mismo 
verso. 

5.  Escriba,  en  la  voz  activa  y  en  la  voz  pasiva,  el  presente  y  preU^rito  de  los  verbos 
eiguientes:  (n)  see,  (/>)  hear,  (c)  teach. 

6.  Definaun  verbo  tranr^itivo,  un  verlx)  intransitivo  y  un  verbo  auxiliar. 

7.  Compare  los  ad jetivos  siguientes:  many;  good;  great;  excellent. 

8.  Traduzca  al  espaftol : 

"THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

**The  birthday  of  the  *  Father  of  his  Country  I*  May  it  ever  be  freshly  remem- 
bered by  American  hearts!  May  it  ever  reawaken  in  them  a  tilial  veneration  for  his 
memory;  ever  rekindle  the  fires  of  patriotic  regard  to  the  countrv  which  he  loved  so 
well,  and  to  which  he  gave  his  youthful  energy  during  the  period  of  the  early  Indian 
wars.  He  was  the  first  man  of  the  time  in  which  he  livetl.  His  memory  is  first  and 
most  sacred  in  our  love;  and  ever  hereafter,  till  the  last  drop  of  blood  shall  freeze  in 
the  last  American  heart,  his  name  shall  be  a  spell  of  power  and  might.** 

METODOS — RURALES. 

1.  0^8  el  maestro  responsable  6  no,  de  la  falta  de  a'^istencia  de  sus  alumnos?  ^Por 
que? 

2.  (fi)  cQu^  entiende  V.  por  mi^todo? 

(b)  ;,Cuill  es  el  mils  adaptable  y  que  ha  dado  mejores  resultados? 

3.  Sfrvase  decir  si  hay  alguna  diferencia  entre  orden  y  disoiplina.  Explique  la 
raz6n  de  su  respuesta. 

4.  D^  algunas  reglas  para  la  colocacion  de  los  nifios  en  clase. 

5.  i  Que  tratamiento  darfa  V'.  d  los  alumnos  torpes? 

6.  I  Cujllea  son  los  mejores  medios  para  conseguir  que  los  discfpulos  lleguen  d  la 
escuela  con  puntualidad? 

7.  ;.Cuiil  es  el  objeto  de  los  castigos  y  que  consideraciones  deben  tenerse  encuenta 
para  determinar  la  clase  e  importancia  de  a(iu<^»llos? 

8.  I A  (jue  ha  de  aspirar  todo  buen  maestro? 

ARITM^ICA — t;RAI)UAD08. 

1.  Diga  V.  en  que  principio  se  funda  la  reducci6n  de  quebrados  d  un  comun  deno- 
minador. 

2.  iShi6  mctodo  emj)leard  V.  en  la  reduccion  del  quebrado  jt)l*^i(f\s  »^  sw  mds  sim- 
ple expresion?    ^Por  q\.\6'? 

3.  Simplmcar:       r] — ,- .,- — o-  — 

•*fh  4-  «;  -  -  -^rV, 

4.  Un  agente  conipro  35  miiiiuinas  de  coser:  valoradas  en  $42  cada  una,  con  una 
rebaja  <le  12,  10,  y  4  por  ciento  sobre  el  precio.  El  las  vendio  rebajando  el  10  por 
ciento  del  precio  en  lista:  t,cu;iiito  dinero  recibio  por  sus  mdquinas  y  cudl  fu^  su 
ganancia? 

5.  Determinar  la  rai'z  cuadradade  7,430.44  y  decir  como  se  compruebala  exactitud 
de  la  operacion. 

6.  De(luz(!a  V.  el  valor  de  r  de  la  proporcion  ^  =  ^^  y  diga  en  qu^  principio  se  ha 

fun  dado. 

7.  Un  comerciante  compra  825  vardas  de  alfombra  d  $1.30  la  yarda  y  paga  j  de  1 
por  ciento  al  agente,  coino  comLslon.  Sabiendo  que  el  flete  ascendi6  d  $33,  i&  que 
precio  por  yanla  debe  ven<ler  su  alfombra,  si  quiere  ganar  el  20  por  ciento? 

8.  I  Cuanto  tiempo  se  necesita  para  que  $315  i)roduzcan  al  4  por  ciento  $42? 
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E8PA5tOL — QRADUADOS. 

1.  Escriba  tree  oraciones  complejas  con  cMnsulas  substantivas,  adjetivae,  y  adver- 
biales,  respectivamente. 

2.  Kxprese  algiin  caao  de  concordancia  del  verbo  con  varios  eujetos  y  del  verbo  con 
el  coleotivo. 

3.  Analice  las  palabras  de  la  si^iente  oraci6n: 

**En  cualquier  direccion  que  el  aire  sople, 
Alguna  baroa  Uevanl  hacia  el  puerto.'* 

4.  Diga  los  siguientes  tiempoe  y  formas  verbales: 

(a)  1  •  persona  singular,  pret^rito  imperfet^to,  subjuntivo  del  verbo  reducir; 

{h)  1  *  persona  singular,  pret<^rito  imperfecto  subjuntivo,  del  verbo  elegir; 

(c)  1*  persona  singular,  presente  subjuntivo,  del  verbo  haher; 

id)  1*  persona  singular,  presente  subjuntivo,  del  verbo  huir; 

ie)  1»  persona  plural,  imperativo,  del  \erhofjarse; 

If)  1  *  persona  plural,  imperativo,  del  verbo  ciddarse; 

{a)  (ierundio  simple  del  verbo  prever; 

(h)  Participio  ac^tivo  y  pasivo  del  verbo  disolrer. 

5.  Explique  la  irre^^ularidad  que  tiene  el  verbo  ceilir  en  la  tercera  persona  del  pre- 
t^rito  perfecto  indicativo. 

6.  ;.C6mo  se  reeuelve  por  pasiva  una  oracion  primera  de  activa? 

7.  Ponga  ejemplos  de: 

(o)  Un  adjetivo  superlativo; 
(6)  Un  adverbio  de  modo; 
(c)   Un  uombre  aumentativo; 
{d)  Una  palabra  compuesta. 

8.  Escriba  cuatro  verbos:  regular,  irregular,  auxiliar,  y  defectivo. 

GEOGRAFfA— GRADUADOS. 

1.  Explique  los  dos  movimientos  de  la  tierra  y  diga  lo  que  produce  oada  uno. 

2.  De  Puerto  Rico,  indique: 

(a)  Dos  ciudades  del  interior. 
(6)  Cinco  rfos  mayores. 
(<?)  Cinco  productos. 
(d)  Dos  puertos  del  norte. 

3.  ^Cualles  son  las  cinco  ciudades  mils  grandes  de  los  Estados  Unidos?  iPor  qu^ 
son  notables? 

4.  iCuiintos  Estados  hay  en  los  Estados  Unidos?  ;,Cudl  es  el  mds  grande,  y  cudl 
el  mas  pequeilo?    iCu^il  produce  mds  oro  y  cuul  mtis  algod6n? 

5.  Si  hiciese  V.  un  viaje  de  San  Juan  d  Manila,  ^qu^  mares  y  estrechos  recorrerfa? 

6.  Nombrad  los  pafses  de  la  America  del  Sur,  con  las  capltales  y  puertos  impor- 
tantes. 

7.  La  lluvia  en  Egipto  es  muy  escasa;  sin  embargo,  el  valle  del  Nilo  es  uno  de  loe 
lugares  nuts  productivos  del  mundo.     Explique  la  causa. 

8.  ;,Por  qu^  son  importantes  y  d6nde  se  hallan  Amberes,  Dresde,  Gotenburgo, 
G^nova,  Guayaquil,  La  Haya,  Middelburgo,  Shanghai,  y  Varsovia? 

IIISTORIA— (IRADUADOS. 

1.  Expli(]ue  V.  las  causas  del  levantamiento  de  las  colonias  contra  Inglaterra. 

2.  iQu^  efectos  proiiujo  en  el  pueblo  la  Declaracion  de  la  Independencia,  y  con  qu6 
fin  se  habfa  batifio  a<]u61  hasta  entonces? 

3.  oQui^n  invent/)  la  mdquina  de  desmotar  el  algod6n?  ^Qui^n  la  mdquina  de 
coser?  ,-,Qui^nes  Xueron  los  inventores  del  telegrafo,  del  barco  de  vapor,  y  del  tel^- 
fono? 

4.  Haga  un  ligero  bosquejo  del  crecimiento  territorial  de  los  Estados  I'nidos. 

5.  Nombre  los  tres  ultimos  Prosidentes  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  indicando  algo 
acerca  de  cada  uno  de  elloa. 

6.  Causas  de  la  guerra  civil ;  como  empez6  y  c6mo  termino. 

7.  ^.Cudles  fueron  los  principales  acontecimientos  de  la  guerra  hispano-americana 
y  cudles  sus  consecueucias? 

8.  Explique  la  significacion  que  tiene  en  nuestra  baudera  el  niimero  de  estrellas 
y  el  de  iranjas. 

11661—02 10 
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INGLfeS — GRADUADOS. 

1.  Traduzca  al  ingU's: 

*'E1  estudio  del  lenguaje  es  reconocido  en  toda8  partes  como  el  princiijal  objecto 
de  la  instruccion.  1^  mils  urgente  necenidad  intelectual  del  hombre  es  el  conoci- 
miento  del  lenguaje,  porqiie  estoes  lo  primero  que  neceeita  para  comunicar  sua  ideas 
A  los  demas  honibres.  La  eneefianza  de  la  escritura  debe  conpideraree  i»omo  el  ooni- 
plemento  de  la  ensefianza  del  lenguaje." 

2.  Seftale  la  diferencia  entre  el  uso  de  *'in"  6  **into;**  '*at"  y  **to;"  **by"  y 
**near;*'   *'on"  y  "upon." 

3.  Exponga  la  regla  para  la  companun^n  de  adjetivos.  Indique  elgrado  conipara- 
tivo  de  itmaH,  goody  little^  muchy  far^  agreeahlcy  late^  beautiful. 

4.  Indique  el  preterite  perfecto  y  el  partioipio  pasado  de  los  siguientes  verbos: 
Sit  J  folly  liCy  riniy  writeyeaty  know. 

5.  D^  el  plural  de:  BoZy  key,  ladtfy  brushy  herOy  knife y  fly y  churchy  handkerchief. 

6.  Eficriba  una  historieta  sobre  *'The  School  Master." 

7.  Kscriba  algunas  f rases  usando  eorrectamente  las  siguientes  palabras:  "There," 
"their,"  "here,"  "hear,"  "weak,"  "week." 

8.  Traduzca  al  esi)afiol: 

"Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  a  boy  wbo  thought.  He  often  w'ondered  why  cer- 
tain things  came  to  pass,  and  tried  to  find  some  reason  for  what  he  saw.  He  noticed 
how  things  wore  out,  one  part  giving  wav  at  a  time.  Sometimes  things  would  break 
down  instead  of  wearing  out,  and  he  tliought  this  was  not  right.  One  day  he  said 
to  his  brother  John:  *  If  you  should  make  something,  and  have  each  part  of  it  just  as 
good  as  every  other  part,  it  would  all  go  to  pieces  at  once,  wouldn't  it?'  After  many 
years  had  gone  bv  and  he  had  grown  to  be  a  man,  he  put  this  idea  into  his  famous 
poem.  The  Wonderful  One-Hoss  (horse)  Shay.     (Shay  =  two- wheeled  carriage.)" 

PEDAGOGIA — GRADl'ADOS. 

1.  Cualidades  que  debe  reunir  todo  maestro.  ^Podrd  obtenerse  buen  ^xito  w 
faltare  alguna  de  esas  cualidades? 

2.  Nombre  algunas  faltas  de  comunicaci6n  frecuentes  en  las  escuelas  publicas  y 
diga  c6mo  pueden  corregirse. 


3.  iQu^  fin  debe  pen-eguir  el  maestro  al  imponer  castigos? 

4.  i Como  procederfa  \  .  para 


que  los  nifios  pudiesen  comprender  que  los  castigos 
son  consecuencias  naturales  de  las  faltas? 

5.  Exprese  algunas  reglas  ^nerales  que  deben  emplearse  para  obtener  buen  <^'xito. 

6.  iQu<^  quiere  decir  "hitbito?"  Nombre  algunos  hilbitos  buenos  que  se  pueden 
adquirir  en  la  escuela  para  la  vida  en  sociedad. 

7.  iQu^  plan  seguirfa  V.  el  primer  dfa  de  clase  respecto  d: 

(1)  hsL  clasificacion  de  los  discf pulos. 

(2)  La  disciplina. 

(3)  El  programa  de  trabajos. 

8.  Veutajas  de  hacer  responsables  A  todos  los  alumnos  de  una  clase  de  la  respueeta 
que  cada  uno  <\6 

ARITMferiCA — PRINCIPALES. 

Lo8  aspirantes  se  servinin  elegir  y  resolver  ocho  de  entre  los  diez  siguientes  prob- 
lemas: 

1.  Un  comerciante  mezcla  5  litros  de  vino  que  vale  $O.IW  el  litro  con  8  litra<?  de 
vino  que  vale  21  centavos  el  litro.  ;.En  cuAnto  debe  vender  un  litro  de  esta  mezcla 
para  poder  ganar  $3.75  por  el  hectolitro? 

2.  Siinpliffque8e:,^-^;^,:^*ioj  X^lei^t'Jf/g^j- 

3.  <.Qu(^  nuniero  nmltiplicado  pir  f^  de  ^^j  de  29 J  danl  el  producto  102f  ? 

4.  A  V  B  trabajando  juntos  pueden  hacer  un  trabajo  en  15  dfas.  De8pu«»8  de  haber 
trabajado  juntos  6  <lfas,  A  cesa  de  trabajar  y  B  acaba  el  trabajo  en  30  dfas.  ^En 
cuantoH  dfas  puede  hacerlo  cada  uno? 

5.  Un  aljibe  rectangular  que  mide  15  yardas  de  largo  y  4  pies  de  hondo,  contiene 
32,500  galones  de  agua.  Si  se  aumenta  su  largo  por  18  pies  y  su  profundidad  por  I 
pie,  ic^u6  cantidad  de  agua  contendra? 

6.  Si  18  hombres  cavan  un  foso  de  150  pies  de  largo,  6  pies  de  ancho  y  4  pies  6 
pulgadas  de  hondo  en  12  dfas,  ^en  cudntos  dfas  16  hombres  cavai^n  un  foso  ae  210 
pies  de  largo,  5  pies  de  ancho  y  4  pies  de  hondo? 

7.  A,  B,  y  C  aUjuilaron  un  terreno  de  pastos  por  $132.50.  A  pone  10  bueyes  por  3 
meses,  B  12  bueyes  por  4  meses,  y  C  14  bueyes  por  2  meses.  iCudnto  debe  pagar 
cada  uno  del  alquiler? 
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8.  Hdllese  la  difereucia  entre  un  solo  descuento  de  50  per  ciento  y  dos  deacuentos 
eucesivos  de  25  por  ciento  cada  uno  sobre  una  factura  de  $1,272.36. 

9.  Un  agente  vende  5,000  librae  de  algcxlon  a  14  centavos  la  libra,  cobrando  8u 
comiwon  al  2  por  ciento.  Con  el  product©  neto  el  compra  pafio  de  algodon  d  10 
centavos  la  yarda,  cobrando  IJ  por  ciento  de  conu8ii')n.     ^CuAntan  yardafi  compra? 

10.  ^,En  ciuinto  tienipo  $653  al  8  por  ciento  danlii  $5.02  de  interns? 

ENGLISH — PRINCIPA1,S. 

1.  How  is  the  posseasive  case  fonned?  Write  the  possessive  form  of  the  following 
words:  John,  laiiy,  horse,  ships. 

2.  What  is  a  transitive  verb;  an  intransitive  verb?  Give  an  example  of  each  in  a 
sentence. 

3.  '*  Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains; 

They  crovmed  him  long  ago 

On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  dia<lem  of  snow.'* 

(a)  Why,  in  the  al)Ove  stanza,  is  the  masculine  pronoun  him  used  instead 
of  the  neuter  pronoun  iif 

(h)  What  part  of  speech  is  each  of  the  underlined  words? 

4.  What  distinction  is  to  oe  made  in  the  use  of  can  and  way/ 

5.  (a)   What  is  comparison? 

(h)  Wh'dt  is  the  regular  form  of  the  comparative  degree;  of  the  superlative? 
(r)  Comnare:  Difhcult,  much,  good,  fine. 

6.  Define:  (a)  Subject,  (/>)  a  collective  noun,  (c)  a  phrase,  (d)  a  clause. 

7.  **My  companion  was  an  old  gentleman  whrnn  I  haa  met  in  Paris.'* 

(a)  Analyze  the  al>ove  sentence. 
(h)  Parse  the  nuderUned  words. 

8.  Translate  into  English:  • 

"EL  OBJETO  DE  LA   EDUCACI6N. 

**E1  objeto  de  la  educacion  es  el  de  promover  el  crecimiento  normal  de  un  ser 
humano,  desarrolando  sim^trica  y  sistematicamente  todos  sus  facultades  para  darle  la 
mayor  capacidad  jMjsible  en  el  T)ensamiento  y  la  acci6n.  A  estas  facultadee  debe  ense- 
fidiiselas  a  obrar  con  armonfa  a  fin  de  evitaf,  en  todo,  gastos  inutiles  de  esfuerzo." — 
Johonnot. 

ESPA^OL — PRINCIPALES. 

1.  iComo  rige  el  verbo  transitivo  d  su  complemento  directo?  Regimen  de  los 
verbos  de  entendimiento  con  el  mismo  sujeto. 

2.  Diga  que  figuras  6  vicios  observa  usted  en  los  siguientes  ejemplos: 

{a)  "La  del  alba  serfa  cuando  Don  Quijote,  etc." 
('')  iQ"<^'  hora  es?    Serdn  las  tres. 
(o )  El  dulce  lamentar  de  los  pastores. 
He  de  cantar,  sus  quejas  imitando. 
(d)  A  Juiin  se  le  cay6  un  pailuelo,  y  un  hombre  que  iba  tras  ^1  le  cogi6  y 
se  lo  llevo. 

3.  P3xpli(jue  la  irregularidad  que  tiene  el  verlx)  ceflir  en  la  tercera  persona  del 
pret4f»rito  perfecto  indicativo. 

4.  (,CV)mo  se  resuelve  por  pasiva  una  oraci6n  primera  de  activa? 
Ejemplo: 

5.  Ponga  ejemnlos  de: 

Un  adjetivo  superlativo; 
Un  adverbio  de  modo; 
Un  nombre  aumentativo; 
Una  palabra  compuesta; 

6.  Sefiale  el  nial  uso  (jue  se  hace  de  la  palabra  cuyo,  explicando  el  porque  estii  mal 
usada. 

7.  iComo  dasificani  Y.  \c^  verbos  irregulares,  para  que  su  estudio  est6  mds  al 
alcance  de  la  inteligencia  de  los  nifios? 

8.  iComo  explicarfa  V.  li  sus  discipulos  la  distincion  fundamental  que  existe  entre 
los  verbos  ser  y  fv</</r?    Explique  la  teorfa  del  verbo  iinico. 

FISIOLOGIA — PRINCIPALES. 

1.  Explique  la  formacion  de  los  dientes  y  el  porqu6  es  necesario  cuidar  de  ellos. 

2.  Sefiale  el  efei'to  que  produce  el  alcohol: 

{(i)  Sobre  el  coraz6n; 
{h\  Sobre  la  clrcu]aci6n; 
(c)  Sobre  el  cerebro; 
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3.  iPara  qu^  sirve  la  piel?    ;.Por  qu^  es  el  bafio  necesario  para  la  salud? 

4.  ^Cudles  son  los  fluidoe  del  caerpo  humano  que  toman  {mrte  en  la  dige8ti6n? 

5.  Diga  (fa6  uso  tiene  y  de  qu6  se  compone  la  sangre. 

6.  Descnba  la  oiiganizaci6n  del  ofdo. 

7.  Indique  el  valor  del  aire  y  del  sueflo  sobre  el  oiganismo  humano. 

8.  Haga  una  de8cripci6n  general  del  sistema  nervioso. 

OEOOKAFIa — PRI  NCI  PALES. 

1.  ^En  II u^  partes  de  los  Kstados  Unidas  estitn  los  principales  dep6sitoe  naturales  de 
hierro,  carWn  de  j)iedra,  cobre  y  oro? 

2.  Cite  el  nombre  de  cada  una  de  las  zonan,  indicando  su  anchura  en  grados. 

3.  Explioue  los  dos  movimientos  de  la  tierra  y  diga  lo  que  pnxiuce  cada  uno. 

4.  Describa  el  Llano  Central  de  la  America  del  Norte. 

5.  Nombrad: 

(ci)  La  reKi6n  mds  }>oblada  del  mundo. 

(6)  Las  islas  mils  important  es. 

(c)  La  mejor  region  para  oereales. 

((/)  I^a  parte  donde  se  hallan  los  mejores  dep6sito6  de  petr61eo. 

(e)  La  ciudad  mds  notable  por  sus  fabricas  ae  allombras. 

6.  iPor  que  es  tan  productivo  el  valle  del  Nilo? 

7.  Exprese  las  dimensiones  de  la  tierra,  y  de  alguna  prueba  de  que  es  redonda. 

8.  Nouibre  dos  pafses  que  producen  graiides  cantidades  de  algodon;  ires  que  dan 
mucho  caf^  y  tres  (jue  sobresalen  por  su  produccion  de  trigo. 

OEOMKTRIA — PRINCIPALES. 

Los  aepirantes  se  serviran  contestar  cinco  de  entre  las  oi»ho  siguientes  preguntas: 

1.  Deinuestrese:  Twio  punto  situado  sobre  la  perpendicular  levantada  &  una  rei'ta 
en  su  medio  est^  igualmente  distante  de  los  extremoa  de  esta  recta;  y  to<lo  punto 
fuera  de  dicha  perpendicular,  dista  desigualmente  de  los  mismos  extrernos. 

2.  Demu^strese:  La  tangente  en  un  punto  cualquiera  de  una  circunferencia  es 
perpendicular  al  radio  que  pasa  el  punto  de  contacto. 

3.  Demu^strese:  Dos  paralelas  interceptan  en  la  circunferencia  arcos  iguales. 

4.  Demut^streee:  Todo  I'lngulo  inscrito  tiene  por  medida  la  mitad  del  aroo  com- 
prendido  entre  sus  lados. 

5.  Demuc^trese:  Las  diagonalesde  un  paralel6gramo  se  cortan  mutuamente  en  dos 
partes  iguales. 

6.  Demu^'strese:  Dos  tridngulos  son  semejantes  cuando  tienen  sus  lados  respectiva- 
mente  paralelos. 

7.  Demu^strese:  Las  ilreas  de  los  circulos  son  proporcionales  d  los  cuadrados  de 
sus  radios. 

8.  Demuestrese:  Dos  paralelograinos  son  iguales  cuando  tienen  un  dngulo  igual 
compieiulido  entre  dos  lados  iguiales  respectivainente. 

IIISTORIA — PRINCIPALES. 

1.  iQuv  condiciones  prevalecfan  en  Enro])a  para  hacer  preferible  y  deseablela 
etnigrai'i6n  a  la  America? 

2.  iQii6  eran  los  **Artfculos  de  la  Confederaci^>n "? 

3.  ;.  Por  i\uv  la  e«(;lavitud  desaparecio  tan  pronto  en  el  Norte  y  tuvo  tan  gran 
dosarrollo  en  el  8ur? 

4.  ;,  Cual  fuc'  el  i)rimer  Estado  que  se  apart*')  de  la  Union  en  la  guerra  civil? 
I  CudntoK  JJC  apartarou  en  todo? 

5.  Explique  de  qm'  inr>do  toniaron  ponesion  los  Estailos  Unidos  de  los  siguiente? 
territorius:  Louisiana,  Alaska,  las  Filipinas. 

6.  i,  (^ue  idea  especial  representaba  cada  uno  de  los  siguientes  personajes:  Ilenrv 
Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun? 

7.  Causas  de  la  guerra  civil;  conio  empezo  y  como  termin6. 

8.  (,  Cuilles  fueron  los  principales  acontecimientos  de  la  guerra  hispano-americana 
y  ciiales  sus  coiisecucncia'^? 

METODOS — PRINCIPALES. 

1.  ;,  Cuales  considera  V.  que  son  las  tres  cualificaciones  mjis  importantes  que  debe 
tener  un  buen  maestro?    ;,  Por  qu^  las  considera  V.  de  la  mayor  importancia? 

2.  I  Que  entien<le  V.  {)or  voluntad?    i.  Como  la  voluntad  puede  ser  desarrollada? 

3.  Haga  un  programa  de  una  escuela  (|ue  tenga  1",  2**,  3",  4",  5®  y  6"  gradofl. 

4.  i.  Que  entiemle  V.  por  m^'todos  de  ensefianza? 
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5.  Cite  loe  nombres  de  do8  grandes  maestros.  i  En  qu^  cree  V.  que  consiste  la 
grandeza  de  elloe? 

6.  i  Qu^  se  entiende  por  m^todo  eint^tico?  i  En  qu^  grados  del  trabajo  escolar 
tiene  especial  valor? 

7.  I  Como  se  consegiiint  que  los  aluninos  amen,  prefieran  y  practiquen  el  bien? 

8.  Ventajas  de  hacer  responsables  d  todoe  loe  alumnos  de  una  clase  de  la  respuesta 
que  cada  uno  de. 

ALGEBRA — PRINCIPALE8. 

Loe  aspirantes  se  servirdn  elegir  y  resolver  ocho  de  entre  los  diez  giguientee 
probleiiias: 

1.  Demu^strese  que  a'*=l;  \  que  n~^  =  -  . 

'   ^  a 

2.  Divfdase:  j-*-2.t'*-f,\i'*-h?x»^  l^-f -^  por-t— ^. 

12  5  16        4  2 

3.  Divfdaee:  a*-f-2a*^'  *  +  ?>     *  j)or  f/^  :  6^ 

4.  A  y  B  salen  juntos  del  mismo  pueblo  y  caminan  hacia  otro  pueblo  que  dista  75 
millas.  A  anda  1  milla  por  hora  mds  que  B  y  llega  al  pueblo  2J  horas  antes  (lue  B. 
^Cuantas  millas  por  hora  anda  cada  uno? 

.»-2  4-  v« 


5.  Simpliffquese:         ' 

X     y 


X 


tj      x 

6.  Hiillese  el  valor  de  j-; 

_1_  .  x-2^x-l 
x^'Z^      x~        2x 

7.  Hallense  los  valores  de  .r,  v,  y  z: 

(1)  j-f-3v-2   =10 

(2)  2x  .  5i/4-42=57 

(3)  Sx   -   ?/  -2r  =  15 

8.  8i  se  afiade  1  al  numerador  de  un  quebnwio,  el  valor  del  quebratlo  senl  J,  y  si 
se  afiade  2  al  denorninador  del  misrao  quebrado  su  valor  seni  i.     Hiillese  el  quebra^lo. 

9.  Un  comerciante  quiere  vender  nuevoa  y  coinprar  papas.  P3ncuentra  que  6 
docenas  de  buevos  valen  10  oentavos  mils  (pie  2  fanegas  de  p&pas  y  que  10  docenas  de 
huevos  valen  10  centavos  menos  que  4  fanegas  de  papas.  Hdllese  el  precio  de  los 
huevos  y  el  de  las  papai?.  

10.  Ewrfbase  el  cuadrado  de  \/a  -f  h  —  r. 


THREE  REPORTS  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 
1.  Agricultural  Teachers, 
porto  rican8  versus  americans. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  both  Americans  and  Porto  Ricans  as  teachers  of  the  agri- 
cultural sc*hool8. 

(1)  The  former,  if  practical  fanners  or  gardeners,  will  have  a  great  advantage  in 
their  wider  knowledge  of  systematic!  cultivation  and  better  metho<ls  and  applianceg 
for  work.  Their  superior  knowledge  of  English  opens  for  them  the  vast  literature  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  including  the  results  of  scientists  in  a  hundred  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

An  American  teacher  needs  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language 
before  undertaking  to  teach  an  agricultural  school,  as  his  duties  comprise  teaching 
Spanish,  and  his  pra(!tical  instmction  must  be  in  that  language.  An  American  fresh 
from  the  North  is  working  at  a  serious  disadvantage  from  not  knowing  the  seasons 
appropriate  for  various  crops  to  yield  successfully. 

(2)  The  latter,  if  chosen  with  care,  will  i>ossess  the  best  acquaintance  with  climate, 
soil,  and  crop  conditions  of  Porto  Rico.  They  will  have  the  advantage  in  their 
superior  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  can  be  counted  ujwn  to  remain  in 
the  service  from  year  to  year  after  they  have  acquired  the  needed  experience.  The 
native  teachers  will  be  at  the  outset  deficient  in  their  knowleilge  of  F^iv^lv^bw  %s\^  ^^ 
modem  agricultural  practice,  including  tbe  uee  ol  \tiipTo\^\8X>w-«BwN\xvsi,vccv^^«Kav«^^ 
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It  hae  been  the  experience  of  the  dejmrtnient  so  far  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
newly  arrived  American  teachers  in  agricultural  schools  who  prove  themselves  able 
teachers  are  soon  called  to  other  fields,  so  that  Porto  Rico  does  not  have  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  here. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  qualifications  of  a  teacher  for  our  agricultural  schools  may  be  summarizetl  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  varied  qualifi cations  of  temperament,  training,  and  experience  which  fit 
a  man  for  a  good  rural-school  teacher,  i.  e. ,  promptness,  patience,  tact,  the  attitude  ol 
leadership  which  inspires  and  comi>els  obedience,  coupled  with  the  love  for  teaching, 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  a  child's  mind,  clear  acquaintance  with  the  subjei'ls 
taught,  and  definite  daily  plans  of  work. 

(2)  Special  interest  in  practical  agriculture,  together  with  some  knowledge  of  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  Porto  Rico. 

(3)  A  knowledge  of  both  the  Spanish  and  English  languages. 

(4)  The  tactful  ability  to  interest  the  local  board  and  the  progressive  people  of  the 
neighborhood  in  plans  ior  improving  the  usefulness  of  the  school. 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES. 

I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  three  grades  of  agricultural  teachers,  as 
follows: 

First-class  agricultural  certificate,  corresponding  to  the  grade  of  principal,  to  receive 
not  less  than  $60  per  month. 

Second-class  agricultural  certificate,  corresponding  to  the  grade  of  graded  teacher, 
to  receive  not  less  than  $50  per  month. 

Third-class  agricultural  certificate,  corresponding  to  the  grade  of  rural  teacher,  to 
receive  not  less  than  $40  per  month. 

In  the  examinations  for  these  grades  of  certificates  I  should  require  a  knowledge 
of  English  and  agriculture.  For  the  lowest  grade  I  should  have  the  ground  to  be 
covered  limited. 

For  the  second  grade  I  should  make  the  knowledge  required  in  these  branches  con- 
siderably more  extended  and  thorough,  and  for  the  grade  of  principal  or  first-class 
agricultural  teacher  I  should  set  the  standard  to  be  ultimately  reached  at  al><^ut  that 
of  the  graduate  of  a  good  agricultural  college,  with  an  examination  in  Spanish  added. 

F.  M.  Pennock. 

May,  1902. 


II.  Need  for  Instriction  in  AcRicuLTrRE  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  object  of  education  is  not  merely  to  develop  the  activities  of  the  pupil,  and 
make  him  a  reasoning  and  reasonable  man,  but  also  to  make  him  an  efficient  worker 
and  citizen  of  his  own  land.  A  school  is  a  j^lant  for  the  production  of  men  and 
women  fitted  to  make  the  most  and  l)est  of  their  environment. 

Modern  methods  in  crop  production  and  distribution  are  so  little  known  in  Porto 
Rico  that  the  fanner  and  tann  laborer  are  almost  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  world's 
fierce  <'Oinpetition. 

Unless  the  public  schools  do  something  to  advance  farm  and  garden  practice,  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Porto  Rico  are  likely  to  leave  school  with  just  enough  of  a  glimpse 
of  the  world  of  letters  to  dissatisfy  them  with  working  on  the  soil,  and  yet  w  ithout 
the  slightest  inkling  that  there  may  come  help  and  enlightenment  to  the  soil  worker 
from  that  intellectual  life,  and  that  brains  and  training  are  needed  behind  the  hoe. 

Without  this  help  I  am  convinced  that  Porto  Rico  will  be  confronted  in  a  few 
years  with  widesj)rea(l  labor  troubles,  to  which  those  of  to-day  are  insignificant. 
The  pressure  to  enter  professional,  official,  and  clerical  work  will  be  intensified, 
while  farm  help  will  be  scarce  and  ineffective. 

Then  you  will  find  the  employers  of  labor  saying,  as  they  sav  with  some  ju.'?tice  in 
Jamaica  to-day,  ''You  have  spoiled  our  labor  with  your  schools;  you  have  given  us 
a  class  too  proud  and  too  lazy  to  work  in  the  field." 

As  yet  there  do  not  exist  on  this  island  any  considerable  number  of  well-regu- 
lated fruit  farms,  market  or  domestic  gardens,  nurseries,  creameries,  dairies,  stock- 
breeding  establishments,  cotton  or  rice  plantations,  where  a  youth  may  learn  to  }ye  a 
skillful  workman  or  overseer.  Even  tne  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  in  an  extremely 
crude  ancl  unsatisfactorv  con<lition. 
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To  endeavor  to  correct,  in  some  degree,  these  unfortunate  conditions,  by  giving 
echool  children  practical  training  in  agriculture,  these  schools  were  conceivea  ana 
the  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  adjust  their  work  to  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
department  of  education. 

THE    AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

The  agricultural  school,  as  we  must  begin  with  it,  is  simply  an  ordinary  school, 
provided  with  a  garden  and  suitable  tools  and  with  certain  hours  set  apart  in  the 
programme  for  garden  work,  this  to  be  accompanied  by  very  simple  accounts  of 
plants  and  animals  and  the  conditions  which  affect  their  growth.  This  latter  instruc- 
tion is  alreadv,  in  a  certain  measure,  provided  for  in  bur  present  course  of  studv 
under  Group  III,  the  science  studies.  The  definite  knowledge  of  a  qualified  agricul- 
tural teacher  and  his  laboratory  out  of  doors  will  enable  him  to  make  this  part  of  the 
course  really  vital  and  interestmg.  In  his  hands  the  reading  and  ^eograpny  lessons 
will  contribute  to  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  pupil,  w-hile  arithmetic  will  find 
its  practical  application  in  the  straight  and  accurately  measured  rows  and  hills  of  the 
garden. 

In  the  agricultural  school  the  connection  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  can  be  made  at 
an  early  age  between  the  world  of  books  and  the  world  of  things.  Agricultural  bul- 
letins, "farm  papers,  and  the  catalogues  of  seed  men,  nurserymen,  and  implement 
dealers  can  be  used  to  show  the  pupil  how^  definite  and  important  this  connection  is 
to  the  farmer. 

In  the  school  garden  we  can  substitute  the  live  plant,  growing,  blossoming,  and 
fruiting  under  our  care,  for  a  printed  description  of  it. 

DISCIPLINARY   EFFECT  OF  SYSTEMATIC   GARDEN    WORK. 

The  awakening  and  dis<'iplinary  effect  of  systematic  outdoor  work  upon  dull  and 
disorderly  pupils  is  immense.  The  interest  iii  the  work,  aroused  by  an  enthusiastic, 
knowing  teacher,  will  keep  the  pupil  at  school.  To  make  this  tendencv  forceful  the 
school  must  be  al)le  to  secure  a  good  equipment,  not  only  of  8uital)le  tools,  but 
samples  of  interesting  and  valuable  trees  and  plants  novel  to  the  neighborhood. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  school  conducted  acc!ording  to  our  present  course 
of  study  and  the  proposed  agricultural  school  is  that  more  prominence  will  be  given 
to  science  study  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  and  that  in  the  latter  the  live  devel- 
oping plant  or  animal  will  l^e  studied  instead  of  a  printed  description  or  a  caV)inet 
specimen  of  it. 

BRANCHl-^H  TAUCJHT   SHOULD    BE  COORDINATED. 

The  reading  lessons  in  Spanish  and  English,  the  geography,  and  even  the  arith- 
metic class,  can  be  made  more  interesting  as  well  as  more  useful  if  the  teai^her, 
realizing  the  close  interdependence  which  unites  all  departments  of  knowledge,  is 
able  to  make  the  work  in  each  branch  assist  that  in  the  other. 

To  illustrate,  the  Monthly  Insular  Weather  Re^wrt  contains  information  upon  the 
state  of  the  crops,  as  well  as  of  the  weather,  from  various  localities  in  the  island. 
This  pu])lication,  which  is  printed  in  both  languages,  could  be  used  once  a  month 
to  teach  at  the  same  time  Spanish,  P^nglish,  and  local  conditions  of  weather  and  crops. 

A  time-saving  adjunct  of  an  agricultural  school  might  be  a  series  of  illustrateil 
school  readers,  printed  in  Spanish  and  English  upon  the  opposite  pages,  whose  sub- 
ject-matter was  descriptions  of  typical  vegetables  and  animals  treated  with  regard  to 
(1)  their  geographical  distribution,  (2)  their  peculiarities  of  form  and  life  history, 
and  (8)  their  value  to  man. 

PRACTICE  SHOULD   PRBCEDE'OR  ACXX)MPANY    PRINCIPLES. 

The  theory  of  agricultural  science  should  not  precede  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  practice.'  For  the  primary  work,  which  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  next  year, 
most  of  the  theoretical  agricultural  science  can  best  be  imparted  in  connection  with 
the  work.  We  must  follow  the  indu(!tive  method  in  this  teaching.  It  would  be  easy 
w  ith  bright  Porto  Rican  children  to  have  them  (commit  a  string  of  names,  about  the 
chemistrj'  of  soils  and  the  morphology  of  plants,  but  of  what  avail  would  it  l>e  in 
their  after  life? 

To  teach  a  boy  or  girl  to  root  a  cutting  or  to  bud  a  tree;  to  let  nature  show  him  the 
effect  of  projjer  drainage,  irrigation,  cultivation,  or  fertilization  upon  plant  growth 
by  a  comparative  experiment;  to  show  him  a  more  thorough  method  of  cultivation, 
by  the  use  of  a  better  and  more  convenient  tool.  This  is  knowledge  which  is  alive 
and  it  adds  something  to  his  power  in  the  world. 
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ADVANTAGE  OF  COOPERATIVE  WORK. 


The  plan  of  having  individual  gardens  for  each  pupil,  while  it  has  some  features 
to  recommend  it,  is  defective  in  not  lending  itself  to  the  cooperative  work  of  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  each  laboring  to  do  his  particular  section  of  the  larger  operation. 
Neither  are  small  square  individual  plats,  such  as  have  been  employed  in  German 
school  gardens,  adapted  for  the  employment  of  the  best  tools  and  methods  of  planting 
and  cultivating. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  bring  out  the  pride  of  the  pupils  in  the  work 
of  the  school  as  a  whole,  to  which,  with  the  teacher,  they  all  contribute. 

The  garden  work  can  be  advantageously  oi^sanized  into  squads,  under  petty  oflBcers 
who  have  won  their  position  by  laithful  high-class  work,  and  this  leadership  and 
ability  to  bear  responsioility  are  developed  in  the  pupil  as  they  can  not  be  in  ordi- 
nary school  work,  which  is  not  adapted  to  draw  out  these  important  (qualities. 


(1)  Practical  agricultural  work  is  needed  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

(2)  This  work  will  make  more  vital  and  effective  our  present  course  of  study,  by 
makmg  its  work  more  concrete  and  objective. 

( 3j  The  practical  exercises  of  the  whool  will  train  the  pupils  for  their  future  work 
in  lire  and  not  wean  them  from  it. 

(4)  It  will  permit  and  foster  cooperative  work,  leadership  and  organization  in  labor, 
and  encourage  a  corps  spirit  in  the  school. 

(5)  These  schools  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  carefully  wrought  plan. 

(6)  The  programme  should  l>e  amende<l  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  Porto  Kican 
and  local  needs. 


(7)  They  should  have  adecmate  modern  equipments. 
(8) 


yv.,  Before  all  and  above  all,  they  should  have  competent,  conscientious  teachers, 
interested  to  build  up  the  work. 

(9)  They  should  have  strong  local  support  from  the  local  board  of  the  community. 

(10)  They  should  have  a  fund  allowed  for  contingent  expenses,  so  that  the  school 
does  not  haVe  to  call  upon  the  department  for  everv  tool,  seed,  tree,  or  bit  of  wood 
urgently  needed. 

(11 )  To  secure  these  factors  of  success  no  agency  is  more  necessary,  nor  do  I 
believe  any  will  be  more  cheerfully  accorded,  than  the  active  cooperation  of  the 

•school  supervisor. 


I  conceive  of  the  a<;ricultural  school  as  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  a  school  fitted 
for  the  real  needs  of  Porto  Rico.  This  should  be  provided  with  the  means  for  devel- 
oping, under  intelligent  supervision,  all  the  activities  of  the  child,  so  as  to  best  qual- 
ify him  to  live  out  the  life  of  a  capable  citizen  of  Porto  Rico.  The  agricultural  school, 
to  succeed  in  Porto  Rico,  must  fit  itself  to  the  needs  of  verv  young  pupils.  Wherever 
possible,  the  children  of  the  lowest  grades,  and  i)robabIy'  for  the  first  two  years, 
should  find  a  place  in  another  school. 

OTHEK  STEPS. 

Such  a  school  to  be  fairly  complete  must  also  furnish  instruction  in  cooking,  sew- 
ing, carpentry,  and  other  handicrafts,  health-giving  exercises,  bathing:,  and  some  work 
in  the  fine  arts,  such  as  drawing,  modeling,  music,  and  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 

If  life  on  this  island,  for  the  vast  laboring  class,  who  chiefly  till  the  schools,  is  to 
be  intellectually  an<l  morally  above  its  present  abased  levels,  we  must  first  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  youth  the  means  of  improving  their  physical  and  social  surroundings. 

F.  M.  Pennock. 

May,  1902. 


III. — A  Plan  for  AcjRicuLTrRAL  Instruction  in  Porto  Rico. 

Education  in  agriculture  on  this  island  should  be  develoi>eil  along  three  lines;  first, 
in  the  present  elementary  agricultural  schools;  second,  in  an  agricultural  dejaart- 
ment  of  the  Insular  Normal  School,  and  third,  in  the  other  schools  of  the  isumd, 
especiallv  in  the  rural  schools. 
IVe  will  fitvt  consider  the  course  oi  'm«lTwc\\oxv  wcvv\  \>\^  ^^tv«w\  tv^^  qV  ^T^ideiL^ 
which  should  be  a(lo{)ted  in  the  first  elaaa  oi  VVvea^  ^c\\oq\^. 
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The  agricnltaral  school,  as  is  stated  in  another  more  general  paper  which  is  sub- 
mitted as  a  part  of  this  rejKjrt,  is  simply  a  rural  school  in  which  more  than  ordinary 
attention  is  given  to  the  science  studies  of  the  course  and  to  garden  practice  in  order 
to  make  this  knowledge  alive  to  the  pupil  and  available  in  the  work  of  his  future 
life. 

The  amount  of  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  gardening  in  these  elementary 
agricultural  schools  la  limited  by  the  necei»sitv  of  teaching  all  the  common  branches 
and  the  English  language.  It  is  also  limited  by  local  conditions,  such  as  the  nunv 
ber  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  following  programme,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Huff,  teacher  of  the  agricultural 
school  at  Guraba,  is  a  sample  of  a  programme  for  an  agricultural  school  of  three 
grades,  in  which  the  outdoor  work  is  introduced  at  the  close  of  each  session: 


Time.  S^JTudy!      Second  grade.  Third  grade.  Fourth  grade. 


I  J/m.     i                                                                   ! 

8  a.  m 10  i                                   Opening  exorciwH. 

8.10  a.  m 15  '  Spanish I  Arithmetic Arithmetic. 

8.25a.  m 15     Arithmetic Swinish ;         Do. 

8.40  a.  m '20     Seat  work writing History. 

9  a.  m 10                           Phvrfcnl  exerciser  and  recciv*. 

9.10a.m 1  15     Englinh *.|  Studv  Englifih....!  Writing. 

9.25a.  m 15  |  Slate  work English Study  English. 

9.40  a.  m j  20  ,  Writing i  Writing 1  English. 

10  a.  m 60  I                                       Garden  work. 

11  a.  m.  a Practical  study  of  plants  and  animals;  tillage  and  drainage  of  soils. 

1.30  p.  m '  10  ■                                   Opening  exen-lses. 

1.40  p.  ra 15     Spanish I  Slate  work I  Slate  work. 

1.55p.m 15     Stiitework Spanish    Study  history. 

2.10  p.  ra 20     Drawing |  \Vriting |         Do. 

2.80  p.  m !  10                            Physical  exercises  and  recess. 

2.40  p.  m i  10    Oral i  Arithmetic I  Composition. 

2.50p.  m I  10     English |  Chart Do. 

8  p.  m 10     Writing |  Drawing |  I^anguage. 

8.10  p.  m 10                                            AiiImaK 

8.20  p.  m 10                                                 Music. 

3.30  p.  m '  fiO                                         Garden  work. 

4.30  p.  m.  /» I  Planting  and  transplanting:  tillage,  watering,  insects,  eU*. 

I \ \ 

(» Close  of  morning  si^ssion.  ft  Close  of  afternoon  session. 

I  would  suggest  the  substitution  of  geography  for  history  at  8.40  a.  m.  in  the 
programme. 

Another  of  our  best  teachers,  Mr.  E.  N.  Clopper,  of  Ponce,  suggests  a  programme  in 
which  the  work  of  the  day  begins  with  the  garden  practice  and  nature  study,  which 
brings  it  l^efore  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Curt,  also  one  of  our  most  successful  teachers,  prefers  to  finish  up  his 
schoolroom  work  in  the  morning,  and  devotes  the  whole  afternoon  to  practical 
work.  It  in  Mr.  Curtis  practice  to  divide  his  school  into  two  gardening  classes,  to 
secure  Ijetter  instruction  and  equipment.  Where  the  school  has  a  large  attendance 
this  is  advisable,  until  the  practical  work  can  be  systematized. 

The  practice  of  sending  bovs  into  the  garden  to  work  without  proper  supervision 
is  bad.  Garden  work  should  not  be  selected  as  punishment  for  a  child,  as  that  will 
operate  against  one  of  the  chief  incidental  aims  of  these  schools,  namely,  to  make 
the  coming  citizens  proud  of  their  ability  to  skillfully  j>erform  manual  labor. 

Order  should  ])e  observed  in  beginning  and  leaving  garden  practice,  and  the  tools 
returned  to  their  proper  place  after  being  cleaned. 

Experiments  should  be  made  to  show  the  pupils  the  effect  of  manuring,  thinning, 
cultivating,  pruning,  and  other  practical  operations,  upon  the  growth  of  plants. 

Insects  and  fungiis  growths  injurious  to  the  plants  should  be  closely  noted,  and 
every  occasion  utilized  to  encourajre  the  pupils*  powers  of  observation  and  comi)ari- 
son.     The  field  practice  for  eac»h  (lay  should  be  prepare<l  by  the  teacher  in  advance. 

MKTHODS   IN    FIELD   INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  thought  advisable  for  the  teachers  to  have  considerable  liberty  in  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  manual  work.  This  branch  of  education  is  new,  and  Porto  Rican 
conditions  are  varied  and  unusual. 

Competent  teai^hers  should  be  chosen,  men  who  have  ax^aX  \xv\.e;T<e^V  vo.  "Ocv^  ns^;^. 
Thev  should  plan  the  details  of  garden  practice  w\l\v  a  \W'w  V>  \.Ta\\\\Tv^?.  ^^\  ^f^o. 
plining  the  minds  and  bodily  powers  of  their  pupWa.    It  a\iOw\^ V^^^^^'f^^''-^  ^xNXvvwci 
other  work  of  the  school  and  supplement  it. 
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If  this  policy  is  pursued,  and  careful  records  of  the  different  progranrinies  made  for 
comparison,  the  clepartment  will  have  much  more  light  for  future  guidance  in  this 
class  of  work  than  it  can  have  now. 

We  could  then  speak  more  confidently  of  the  relative  merits  of  having  individual 
gardens,  class  gardens,  or  school  gardens;  of  the  use  of  military  drill  and  calisthenics 
in  these  schools;  and  as  to  when,  where,  and  how  the  principles  of  agricultural 
science  should  be  presented  to  young  pupils. 

AGRICULTURE   IN   THE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  thiscourse  is  to  prepare  good  teachers  for  the  other  agricultural  schools 
of  the  island.  Their  training  nmst  be  as  broad  bs  possible,  and  still  allow  time  for 
one  period  i>er  day  in  the  second  and  third  years  for  cla4?s-room  work  U|X)n  the 
principles,  practices,  or  some  particular  branch  of  agriculture  or  horticulture,  and 
also  time  for  one  i)eriod  per  day  in  field  practice  and  experiment  along  the  same 
lines.  The  course  in  agriculture  includes  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  outlines  of 
the  natural  sciences,  particularly  of  physiology,  physical  geography,  lx)tany,  zoologv, 
chemistry,  and  physics.  This,  "it  is  assumed,  all  students  of  the  normal  school  will 
receive.  The  general  principles  and  main  facts  of  these  sciences  must  be  mastered 
before  their  development  in  agriculture  can  be  profitably  taken  up;  they  are  like- 
wise required  before  the  student  is  in  position  to  study  modem  prai^tice  in  anv 
branch  of  agriculture  or  horticulture.  Tnis  course  must  give  the  teacher  of  agricul- 
ture a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  nature  of  soils,  of  the  adaptation 
of  soils  to  crops,  of  the  preparation,  drainage,  irrigation,  tillage,  and  fertilization  of 
soils,  and  of  the  main  facts  about  the  growth  of  plants.  It  must  instruct  him  as  to 
the  fungus,  bacterial,  and  insect  enemies  of  crops. 

Passing  from  the  field  of  agricultural  science  to  agricultural  practice,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  important  crops  of  the  West  Indies  should  be  treated.  The  use  of  modem 
labor-saving  tools  and  implements  should  be  explained  and,  where  possible, 
demonstrated. 

Cattle,  horses,  and  the  minor  domestic  animals,  which  can  be  profitably  grown  in 
Porto  Rico,  should  be  touched  upon  from  the  standpoint  of  breeds  and  management. 

Such  departments  of  horticulture  as  market  gardening,  and  fruit  growing  for 
export  and  home  consumption,  and  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  subjects  now  of  Tai^ 
and  increasing  interest  to  the  cultivators  of  this  island,  should  be  thoroughly  studied. 
A  small  experimental  nursery  should  be  started,  where  budding  and  tlie  care  of 
young  trees  can  l)e  taught.  A  small  pinery  should  be  planted,  including  the  lending 
varieties  of  pineai)ples  grow  n  here  and  in  Florida.  A  plantation  of  the  several  use- 
ful varieties  of  bananas  and  plantains  should  Ix?  grown  and  carefully  studied.  A 
collection  of  all  the  finest  fruits,  grains,  gras>*es,  legumes,  fiber-producing  and  other 
useful  plants  should  be  grown  an<l  carefully  lal)eled,  with  their  English,  Spanish,  and 
scientific  names. 

The  grounds  of  the  normal  school  should  contain  the  most  beautiful  shade  trees 
and  smaller  ornamental  plant«  of  the  Tropics,  arranged  to  heighten  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  campus,  ana  serve  incidentally  to  furnish  lessons  in  botany.  A  broad 
survey  of  agriculture  shouhi  be  added  toward  the  close  of  the  course,  that  the 
teacher  may  realize  its  paramount  importance  in  the  world's  economy,  and  particu- 
larly in  the"  life  of  a  purely  agricultural  country  like  Porto  Rico.  This  view  should 
clearly  bring  out  the  importance  of  good  highways,  railway  and  steamship  lines,  and 
other  means  of  transportation  a.s  a  controlling  factor  in  the  value  of  land  tor  the  pro- 
duction of  crops.  It  should  also  explain  the  effect  of  existing  tariffs  on  the  profits 
to  be  derived  trom  our  leading  crops. 

A  complete  course  of  study  for  this  department  ciin  not  be  prepared  at  this  time 
for  1902-1^,  as  it  must  be  adapte<l  to  the  general  course,  which  has  not  been 
formulated. 

PRACTICE    IN   TEACHING. 

The  course  should  also  furnish  the  future  teacher,  during  the  last  year,  with  an 
opportunity  to  teach  garden  practice  to  classes  of  children  under  the  eye  of  a  teacher 
skilled  in  this  work.  This  teaching  should  be  followed  by  criticism  of  the  work  by 
the  teacher.  It  should  be  ai'com{)anied  by  lessons  on  the  aims  to  be  secured  by  this 
class  of  work,  and  upon  the  methods  by  which  these  aims  are  to  be  secured. 

This  out-of-door  training  can  l>e  well  combined  with  marching  and  calisthenics. 

Jt  sljonJd  l)e  given  to  puinls  of  the  mcxlel  school  in  sections  of  alx>ut  20  and  in  short 

periods.     The  teacher  should  march  V\\e  \>\\yv\^  \to\\\  XW  xao^dal  school  to  the  tool 

house,  where  the  tools  should  be  arran^vid  m  «c  t<^v;  \i^xv >\v^ ^v^  ^\v^ \v\sxs^wkwI. 

both  the  tool  itself  and  it.^  place  \y^\n%  maiTVevX.    Yj^-qYi  m^\ftto(«  <iV  ^^t^«o.^«c;C\^\i 
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or  company  should  have  his  nuiii])er,  the  leader  or  lieutenant  l)eing  No.  1.  In  march- 
ing to  and  from  the  garden  good  order  and  healthful  exercipe  are  combined.  These 
features  of  physical  training  can  be  augmenteii  either  bv  dividing  the  [>eri(xl  between 
calisthenics  and  garden  practice  or  by  having  them  given  in  alternate  days.  The 
syntem  of  numbering  would  fix  the  re'hsponsibility  for  the  tool  and  its  cleaning. 

8KLF-8l'PI»OimXG    STl'DEXTS. 

There  are  young  men  in  Porto  Rico  who  desire  to  lit  themselves  for  teachers,  but 
whose  financial  circumstances  preclude  their  passing  through  the  regular  course. 
Some  of  these  are  well  advanceii  in  certain  branches.  Provision  shoulu  l^e  macie  to 
allow  such  pupils  to  enter  the  normal  school  as  special  students,  they  to  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  up  a  fewer  number  of  hours  of  school  work,  which  would  allow 
time  for  outside  work  for  self-support.  So  far  as  the  interests  of  the  institution  will 
permit,  the  work  upon  the  school  campus  and  the  sch<x)l  farm  should  be  given  to 
such  students,  the  i)reference  being  given  to  thes«»  in  the  course  in  agriculture. 

AGRKTLtrRE   AND   XATIRE  STinV    IN   OTHER  SCHOOlJi. 

Many  principles  and  interesting  facts  in  the  field  of  agriculture  can  be  advantage- 
ously introduced  into  the  graded  an<i  rural  schools.  This  class  of  instruction  can  l)e 
earned  on  from  year  to  year  with  increasing  success,  if  the  opportunities  are  seized 
by  the  teachers*  to  impart  it,  and  if  such  work  is  systematically  fostered  by  the 
department. 

There  are  constantly  arising  (!hances  to  brinjj  out  these  ideas,  if  the  teacher  is 
equipj>ed  with  them,  in  connection  with  reading,  composition,  geography,  and  even 
with  arithmetic. 

The  most  important  of  these  means,  however,  is  nature  study  or  the  direct  exami- 
nation of  natural  objects  with  a  view  to  tleveloping  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation, 
description,  and  comparison;  in  a  word,  it  teaches  him  to  see  the  living  things  of  the 
world  as  they  are.     Nature  study  may  l)e  considered  primary  work  in  agriculture. 

ADMIXIHTRATIOX. 

To  establish  a  system  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  to  provide 
the  facilities  for  its  steady  improvement  in  effectiveness,  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion should  have  the  assistance  of  a  chief  in  agriculture.  This  offi(!er  should  know 
the  business  and  social  conditions  and  the  needs  of  the  public  schools  in  all  parts  of 
Porto  Rico.  He  should  assist  the  conunissioner  in  the  agricultural  side  of  his  work. 
There  should  be  personal  contact  between  this  officer  and  the  agricultural  teachers 
at  their  work,  and  this  both  for  the  improvement  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  course. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  Porto  Rico  making  a  i)ermanent  contribution  to  methoils 
of  education  through  the  work  of  the  agricultural  school  if  continual,  watchful  care 
is  exercised  over  this  sprouting  seedling.  The  department  should  avail  of  all  its 
agencies,  and  especially  of  the  practical  suggestions  of  its  devoted  teachers,  to  nurture 
this  tree  of  the  educational  practical.  The  chief  should  make  at  least  two  annual 
visits  to  each  agricultural  school.  He  should  assist  weak  and  poorly  supported  teachers 
by  example  and  advice  drawn  from  his  own  experience  and  that  of  the  stronger 
teachers. 

He  should  make  teacher  and  puT)il  realize  that  there  slunild  l)e  no  gulf  l>etween 
their  work  ami  the  larger  work  of  the  world;  that  as  (culture  consists  not  in  the  class 
of  work  done,  but  in  doing  it  well,  the  true  test  of  the  nobility  of  a  branch  of  lal)or 
or  study  is  whether  or  not  the  conmiunity  stands  in  need  of  that  work  or  knowledge. 

He  should  assist  the  commissioner  in  the  nomination  of  teachers.  His  advice 
should  be  considered  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  agricultural  school  buildings, 
and  in  the  purcha«<e  of  the  tools,  books,  and  other  equipment  needed  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  agriculture. 

As  the  number  of  these  schools  is  increased  some  of  the  outside  work  should  be 
delegated  to  a  fieM  sujiervisor  in  agriculture. 

The  general  superv  ision  of  these  schools  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
trict school  supervisor,  and  of  course  all  communications  from  the  department  al)out         , 
the  work  of  these  schools  should  pass  through  this  officer. 

I>EVEI^)l».MENT  OV  THE  8Y8TE.M. 

The  expansion  of  this  practical  education  will  watwraW'^^  \»  «k.  VLTv>vi\\\  Vto\\\>\\^  ^v«- 
cumierence  as  well  a.y  irom  the  center.     As  their  menlft  ir^  \>^tv!fe\N<eA,  «s\^  ^  "^^^^wv 
permit,  more  afiricultuml  schools  will  be  called  ior,  lY\e  e\^w\^xv\»LTN  ^y,\\^vvL\N«^^ 
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school  will  pass  into  the  secondary  agricultural  (or  industrial)  school,  and  more 
trained  teachers  must  be  turned  out,  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work.  These  should 
come  both  from  fresh  normal-school  graduates  and  from  a  class  of  faithful,  ambitioas 
teachers  who  desire  to  make  their  work  at  once  more  effective  and  more  lucrative. 
For  these  ^?ummer  work  should  be  provided. 

SECONDARY   OR  GRADED   AGRICULTl'RAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  must  have  at  least  two  teachers,  one  in  charge  of  the  academic  and 
one  in  charge  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  nature  work.  Such  schools  permit 
of  more  systematic  and  effective  work  being  done  than  is  possible  under  the  present 
arrangement. 

A  school  of  this  class  must  have  its  laboratory,  provide<l  with  tables,  blackboards, 
a  cabinet  for  seeds,  an  herbarium,  and  other  collections  of  natural  objects,  useful  in 
conducting  science  classes,  and  which  the  pupils  can  collect  under  instruction.  This 
room  or  building  should  also  contain  ample  provisions  for  the  orderly  arrangement 
of  the  tools  of  the  school.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  department  of  e<iut'ation  to 
convert  from  elementary  to  graded  agricultural  schools,  first,  those  which  are  located 
near  the  larger  centers  of  population,  and  later,  as  means  permit,  those  of  the 
sparsely  settled  interior. 

A   COLLEGE   OF   AGRICITLTIRE. 

When  the  insular  normal  school  unfolds  into  the  universitv  of  Porto  Rico,  as  has 
l>een  forecaste^l  by  Governor  Hunt,  the  needs  of  the  island  for  agricultural  teachers 
and  s^iecialisti?  will  call  for  a  fully  equipi)ed  college  of  agriculture  having  many 
diversified  departments,  such  as  agricultural  chemistry,  physics  of  the  soil,  economic 
entomology,  economic  botany,  veterinary  science,  the  animal  industries,  horticulture, 
with  its  biinches  of  fruit  growing,  the  nurserv,  the  market  and  home  garden,  flori- 
culture, and  landscape  gardening.  Such  a  college  requires  room  for  its  varied  activi- 
ties and  eciuipments,  and  years  are  rec^uired,  together  with  a  large  expenditure  of 
money  ana  intelligent  effort,  to  bring  it  into  l)eiiig.  Such  an  institution  should  have 
its  experiment  station  and  iu  lx)tanic  garden.  It  could  not  only  turn  out  woriy 
teachers  for  a  high  gracie  agricultural  school,  but  it  could  also  train  young  people  to 
l)econie  overseers  of  rural  properties,  and  help  to  place  on  a  firm  and  profitable 
basis  branches  of  industry  now  nonexistent  on  the  island,  branches  whose  establigh* 
ment  will  add  immeasurably  to  Porto  Rico*s  resources  and  to  the  social  and  domestic 
comfort  of  her  people. 

WHY   THE    TEACHING    OP    PRACTICAL    AGRICCLTCRE    AND    OP    OTHER    MANUAL   BRANCHS 

SHOULD   BE   COORDINATED. 

It  seems  clear  that  industrial  education  in  mechanic  arts  as  well  as  in  agriculture 
shouM  be  an  organic  oart  of  the  i>ublic  school  system,  and  not  an  annex  to  it.  Such 
a  union  shouhi  extena  the  beneficent  results  of  a  i)ractical  education  to  the  greatest 
number  of  pui>ils  possible.  It  would  sei'ure  the  l)est  supervision,  it  would  avoid 
local  clashing  between  two  set*?  of  institutions  under  the  same  insular  management, 
aii<l  finally  it  would  result  in  a  great  saving  in  money  to  the  department,  l)oth  in  the 
matter  of  plant  and  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  countrv  pupil  neecis  to  be  taught  the 
use  of  hammer,  souare,  and  saw,  and  the  town  pupif  all  the  garden  craft  tnat  the 
circumstances  of  tne  school  will  permit. 

The  (lepartnient  of  education  should  not  }ye  satisfied  until  this  new  education  of 
practical  life  has  (luickened  every  school  in  Porto  Rico. 

F.  M.  Pen  NOCK. 

KlO  PiKDUAH,   P.   R.,  JfUlf,  1902, 


REPORT  ON  ERECTION  OF  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Department  of  Education  op  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  JiMTif  September  ;?,  ]90^, 

Sir:  On  January  1,  1901,  the  supervisors  were  informed  that  the  department  stood 

ready  to  erect  in  each  of  their  districts  a  first-class  one-room  frame  rural  school  com- 

jfJetc  in  t*very  resj)ect  and  !urms\\e<\  l\\Tov\v^Y\ov\t.    T\v\^  ^%a  tbi^  be^ning  of  the 

work  of  erecting  school  buildings  \u  Votto  Bavo.    \tv  T^vowm  \si  >Oc:Y&\iQ*^<^^T^^^> 

tions  were  recei  veil  frou\  nearlv  a\\  m\\t\\c\v«\\^Ae&  ow  V\\^  \^«xvey.,  ^arwb  ^'fefcfNsx^'^^ 
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many  as  four  and  six  locations.  Each  and  every  location  or  site  offered  was  inspected 
by  me,  and  at  many  points  where  all  sites  offered  were  rejected  I  have  inspected 
other  locations  until  a  suitable  one  was  found  that  could  be  obtained  without  work- 
ing a  hardship  on  the  municipality,  many  of  which  had  no  monev  to  pay  for  land. 
bat  hoped  to'  raise  some  by  subscriptions.  All  were  ea^r  for  the  buildings,  and 
much  regret  was  expressed  by  those  that  were  not  recognized  at  that  time.  At  this 
inspection  and  at  each  time  smce  that  property  has  been  inspected  for  school  pur- 
poses the  matter  of  transferring  property  to  tKe  people  of  Porto  Rico  has  l)een  gone 
into  in  detail  with  the  representatives  of  the  municipalities.  The  law  so  far  as 
known  has  Ix^en,  and  in  eacrh  case  is,  fully  explained  to  them.  The  formalities  neces- 
sary to  be  complied  with  before  deed  can  be  drawn  have  also  been  brought  to  their 
attention,  and  the  greatest  stress  laid  on  the  fact  that  no  land  for  which  a  clear  title 
can  not  be  given  will  be  accepted  by  the  departnient.  It  was  and  still  remains  a 
fact  that  it  is  on  this  point — on  the  transfer  of  property  with  a  clear  title — that  our 
greatest  obstacle  lies.  The  most  serious  delays  here  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work  on  everv  school  building  projected  in  Porto  Rico.  No  contractor  is  permitted 
to  begin  work  until  the  deed  for  the  property  is  in  my  possession,  and  the  title 
known  to  be  clear.  From  the  time  work  opened  to  June  30,  1902,  20  one-room 
frame  buildings  have  been  erected  and  completed  at  an  average  cost  of  $1,667.67, 
exclusive  of  otfice  and  traveling  exi)ense8.  The  actual  cost  varies  as  the  location  of 
building  is  inland  or  on  the  coast.  Transportation  of  lumber  alone,  by  cart,  at  from 
$20  to  $25  and  even  $40  per  1,000  square  feet,  is  a  big  item,  and  these'  are  the  ordi- 
nary charges.  In  addition  to  the  above,  2  two-room  frame  gradeil  school  buihiings 
have  been  erected  at  Pefiuelas  and  Juana  Diaz,  and  anothertwb-room  building  of  brick 
at  I-Ares.  Eight  four-room  brick  buildings  have  been  erected  at  Humacao,  Caguas 
Ooamo,  Aguadilla,  Manatf,  Yauco,  San  (German,  and  Guyama;  1  six-room  building 
at  Arecibo,  and  2  ten-room  buildings  at  Fajardo  (stone)  and  Mayagiiez  (brick).  At 
Yauco,  Guayama,  and  Mayagiiez  there  being  water  supplies,  sanitary  plumbing  was 
place<l  in  each  building.  At  Rio  Piedras,  in  addition  to  the  building,  we  have  con- 
structeil  2,200  linear  feet  of  macadam  road,  with  stone  gutters  on  each  side  and 
necessarv  culvert;  built  iron  fence  with  cut  stone  posts  at  eaiih  entrance,  and  on  each 
send  of  front  property  line. 

The  campus,  centered  in  low  point  near  front  line  and  was  constantly  wet  and 
soggy,  has  been  blind  ditched,  and  is  now  dry  at  all  times.  The  entire  campus  has 
been  plowed  and  graded,  some  terraces  sodded  and  some  surfaces  on  the  level  have 
been  seeded  in  grass.  A  sewer  has  been  constructed  from  building,  2,550  feet  long, 
to  carry  off  waste. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  all  buildings  erected  by  the  department  have  been 
prepared  in  this  office. 

Tne  inspecticm  on  brick  buildings  has  been  done  well  by  my  assistants,  that  of 
frame  buildings  being  done  by  me.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  1  believe, 
no  matter  how  perfect  the  plans  or  how  close  the  specifications  may  be  drawn  for 
any  public  building,  if  the  inspection  is  not  thorough  and  honest  the  work  suffers. 
I  believe  I  have  chosen  wisely  my  assistants;  that  they  have  not  only  driven  the 
work  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  go,  but  have  looted  after  the  interests  of  the 
department  at  all  times,  with  the  result  that  no  accidents  have  happene<i  to  either 
employees  or  others.  The  work  has  gone  forward  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, as  a  record  of  thirty-two  completed  and  four  nearly  completed  buildings  in 
fourteen  months  will  testify,  and  that  the  work  has  l)een  thoroughly  and  honestly 
done.  The  Spanish  and  Porto  Rican  contractors  who  have  done  most  of  our  work 
have  no  organization:  they  have  no  foremen  who  are  worthy  of  the  name,  and  know 
little  of  following  plans  and  si)eciticAtions.  They  wonder  at  our  requesting  them  to 
lay  brick  an<l  to  mix  mortar  and  cement  a  certain  way.  Often  they  state  that  to  do 
work  in  their  way  "is  good  enough.'*  The  contractor  secures  two  or  more  contracts, 
widely  separated.  He  then  places  some  man  in  charge;  some  brick,  lime,  sand,  and 
cement  are  delivered,  and  the  foreman  told  to  go  to  work,  the  contractor  sitting  up 
at  the  hotel  or  returning  to  his  home.  What  does  the  foreman  know  about  laving 
out  the  work,  or  the  majority  of  ccmtractors  here,  for  that  matter?  Nothing,  "f  hen 
the  inspector  steps  in.  He  lays  off  the  work.  He  directs  here,  and  assists  there,  and 
in  half  a  day  matters  are  strafghtened  out  and  the  excavation  can  go  on.  And  so  it 
is  all  through  the  work,  tearing  out  defective  work  here,  and  keeping  an  eye  on 
everything  elsewhere.  The  contractor,  if  he  did  not  leave  l>efore  the  building  was 
laid  off,  goes  immediately  after.  The  more  contracts  he  has  the  longer  he  remains 
in  the  capital  or  Mayagiiez,  where  none  of  his  work  is  and  the  harder  it  is  to  get 
him  on  any  job.  This  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  aljsolutely  true.  \V^t^^'ixv^\."vR» 
assist  the  contractors,  more  serious  delays  would  occwt  l\\aTv ^'^  w^^'^  e^^rv^^^jfe.  ^'^^ 
delay,  now,  is  in  securing  material.     Without  our  afie\sX»ivtft  «av^^  Y^aj^vsv^N^^'o^^^ 
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would  linger  indefinitely  over  the  job.  This  makes  extra  work  for  the  inspectorg, 
but  their  instructions  are  to  assist  wherever  possible;  to  never  permit  defective  work 
to  be  placed,  even  though  they  intend  tearing  the  same  out,  as  this  causes  delay,  and 
to  push  all  forward  as  rapidly  sm  jiossible,  but  never  at  the  expense  of  the  building;. 
To  these  men  who  8j)end  their  days  on  the  work,  who  live  wherever  their  duties  call 
them,  who  travel  over  mountain'  trails  in  all  kinds  of  weather  without  complaint, 
who  are  always  on  time,  and  who  have  the  work  constantly  at  heart  belong  the 
credit  for  all  that  has  been  done.  They  have  been  faithful  from  first  to  last,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  never  worry  over  the  work  when  they  are  present.  I 
appreciate  their  services,  arid  I  trust  you  will  do  likewise. 

A  statement  appears  in  the  text  of  the  commissioner's  report  showing  each  build- 
ing contracted  for;  the  buildings  comi)leted  in  year  ending  June  30,  1902;  the  build- 
ings completed  in  year  ending  June  80,  1902,  and  those  under  construction  or 
projected. 

Very  respectfully,  Charles  G.  Post,  Architect. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  San  Jami,  P.  R. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCFi?  HELD  BY  COMMISSIONER 
LINDSAY,  ASSISTED  BY  DOCTORS  RUSSELL  AND  HENDERSON. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  honorable  commissioner  of  education,  Dr.  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay,  accompanied  by  Dr.  James  E.  Russell  and  Dr.  C.  Hanford  Henderson, 
started  around  tne  island  of  Porto  Rico  with  the  intention  of  holding  a  series  of  edu- 
cational conferences  for  the  benefit  of  Porto  Rican  teachers.  Dr.  McCormick,  of  Rfo 
Piedras,  and  myself  accompanie<i  the  party,  acting  as  interpreters  for  them. 

As  mentioned  al)Ove,  the  party  left  Saii  Juan  on  the  15th  of  April,  at  6.30  a.  m., 
and  arrived  at  Manatf  at  9  a.  m.  The  supervisor  of  the  district,  Mr.  Jos^  L.  Fajardo, 
was  at  the  station  with  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  district;  also  the  mayor  and 
authorities  of  Manatf.  Tiie  children  of  all  the  public  schools  also  came  to  the'  station 
to  meet  the  commissioner  and  his  party,  and  thev  all  paraded  from  the  station  to  the 
town.  The  i)arty  took  breakfast  at  Mr.  Fajardo^s  residence,  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  dedication  of  the  new  school  building,  which  is  on  the  main  plaza  of  the  town. 
Nearlv  all  the  t<3wn  was  out  to  take  part  in  an  event  which  Porto  Rico  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  olden  times,  and  which  hai?  become  very  familiar  since  the  American 
occupation. 

The  general  appearance  was  very  pleasing.  All  the  children  were  dressed  neatly 
and  cleanly,  and  in  their  manner  anyone  could  see  the  interest  that  each  of  them  bad 
in  the  opi)ortunitie«  for  education.  At  9.45  o'clock  the  honorable  commissioner  raided 
the  flag  on  the  new  building,  and  the  children  sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
After  this  he  addressed  the  people  in  general,  telling  them  how  long  a  time  was  em- 
ployed in  building  this  schoolhouse,  the  cost  of  same,  and  expressing  his  earnest 
desire  to  have  manv  more  school  houses  constructeii  in  Porto  Rico.  He  also  spoke  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  for  statehoo<l,  and  said  that  the  only  way  to  reach  that 
end — that  is,  to  become  a  State  of  the  United  States — would  be  through  the  public 
school  and  when  all  the  people  knew  how  to  read  and  write.  Then  the  commissioner 
delivered  the  sehoolhou.se  to  the  local  authorities,  entrusting  them  with  the  care  of 
the  building,  to  which  the  mayor  re^^pondeti  and  thanked  the  commissioner,  and 
promised  to  l)e  a  faithful  keeper  of  the  new  **  temple  of  wisdom." 

After  this  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  school  building,  which  was  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  Dr.  Henderson  addressed  the  audience,  giving  them  an  idea  of 
what  manual  training  was,  and  also  si>eaking  about  industrial  schools.  Dr.  Lindsay 
made  a  few  remarks  on  education,  and  state<l  that  the  meeting  ha^i  been  exclusively 
for  the  children  of  the  school  and  that  in  the  afternoon  another  meeting  would  be 
held  for  the  benelit  of  the  teachers. 

At  2  o'clock  the  teachers  assembled  at  the  schoolhouse  again,  and  Dr.  James  £. 
Russell  addrcs.se<l  the  audience.  He  spoke  on  discipline  and  order,  and  his  remarks 
were  very  highly  appreciated  by  all.  He  said  that  he  only  knew  one  place  where 
everything  was  quiet  and  noiseless,  that  was  the  cemetery;  and  he  also  knew  another 
place  uni(ine  for  a  great  deal  of  noise,  that  is  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  that  the  school 
was  neither  a  cemetery  nor  a  lunatic  a*!ylum;  so  in  order  to  know  whether  a  school 
ha*i  good  discipline  or  not  wa«i  when  the  children  are  more  or  less  interested  in  their 
work.  If  they  are  interested  and  Ijusy,  there  certainly  exists  discipline  and  order. 
Hi&  spoiH'h  made  a  very  good  u\\pTees\oi\  cm  «A\  q1  \ive  tftaucbers  of  this  digttrict, 
J)r.  Henderson  then  spoke  on  \i\dv\slTva\  «l\\^  tsvwcvwsX  ^qxV.  't^v^i  ^^TsixcAs^ksrofit 
closed  the  exercfnes  bv  addressiug  theteac\\tT%  w[v^«^N\Tv%V\v^m^Qrc^%QV«^^^ 
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ent,  impressing  upon  their  minds  that  a  teacher  does  not  work  only  for  the  salary 
It  for  the  good  results  that  he  or  she  may  ohtain  in  the  school,  which  is  the  greatest 
tiflfaction  in  store  for  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  educational  work. 
The  party  left  Manatf  at  3  o'clock,  arriving  at  Arecibo  about  5  o'clock.  We  were 
et  at  the  station  by  the  president  of  the  local  board  and  the  supervisor,  Mr.  Lutz. 
rraugementi?  were  made  as  follows:  Meeting  at  the  theater  of  all  teachers,  and 
dresses  by  the  commissioner  and  his  party,  and  the  visiting  of  the  schools  on  the 
(Xt  morning.  After  going  to  the  hotel,  promptly  at  8  o'clock  we  went  to  the  theater, 
dere  we  found  a  large  gathering  composed  of  the  children  of  the  school,  citizens  of 
recibo,  all  the  city  council,  the  local  school  board,  and  the  mayor  of  the  town.  The 
ercises  were  opened  by  Dr.  Lindsay,  and  he  was  followed  by  Dr.  Russell  and  Dr. 
enderson.  Dr.  Martinez  Rosello  closed  the  exercises  with  welcome  remarks  to  the 
mmissioner  and  his  party,  and  he  stated  that  the  only  way  of  becoming  a  star  in 
e  United  States  flag  would  be  by  educating  the  people. 

The  next  morning  after  visiting  the  new  schoolhouse,  we  took  the  train  for  Camay, 
iving  Arecibo  at  about  10.30  a.  m.  We  arrived  at  Canuiy  at  11  o'clock,  and 
though  a  gooii  breakfast  had  been  prepared  for  the  partv,  we  were  in  a  hurry  to 
ach  Quebradillas  in  order  to  dedicate  the  rural  school,  ancf  could  not  make  a  regular 
3p.  However,  the  party  waa  detained  at  the  main  plaza  of  Camuy  where  many 
ople  were  congregated  with  the  mayor  and  the  children  of  the  schools  of  that 
wn.  It  was  really  a  pretty  view,  and,  of  course,  a  few  educational  remarks  were 
ade  by  the  commissioner  and  his  party.  We  took  carriages  immediately  for  Que- 
adillas  w^here  we  were  met  by  the  city  council  and  mayor  of  the  town,  also  the 
lildren  of  the  schools.  The  mayor  accompanied  the  commissioner  and  his  party  to 
leakfast,  after  which  we  went  to  the  rural  schoolhouse,  which  is  just  on  the  road  to 
zaadilla,  about  1}  miles  from  the  town.  This  school  is  named  after  Horace  Mann, 
reer  the  commissioner  had  raised  the  flag  and  the  children  had  sung  our  beautiful 
^mn,  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  the  commissioner  gave  them  some  information 

regard  to  the  cost,  time  of  building,  and  total  amount  invested  upon  the  school- 
)use.  Dr.  Russell  then  spoke  congratulating  the  children  of  the  town  upon  having 
ch  a  nice  rural  school,  stating  that  the  exercises  had  made  a  deep  impression 
jcause  there  was  a  large  school  in  connection  with  Columbia  University  of  New 
ork  City  which  also  bears  the  name  of  Horace  Mann.  After  his  speech*  he  asked 
e  children  to  wait  a  minute  before  going  into  the  school  as  he  would  like  to  take 
eir  picture  in  order  to  show  it  to  the  pupils  of  his  school,  and  in  exchange  prom- 
3d  to  send  them  one  picture  of  Horace  Mann  School.  Then  the  school  was  opened 
r  the  pupils  and  Dr.  Henderson  spoke  for  about  twenty  minutes  on  manual  train- 
g.  He  made  this  statement,  that  the  prettiest  thing  He  had  seen  in  the  island  of 
)rto  Rico  was  the  royal  palm,  as  it  stands  so  firmly  roofed  in  the  ground  and  rises 

straight  in  the  air  with  leaves  spreading  out  toward  the  heavens.  Such  a  strange 
ee  and  such  a  beautiful  one  ought  to  he  taken  as  a  model  for  men — that  is,  that  the 
lildren  should  grow  strong  and  be  loyal,  resembling  somewhat  the  beautiful  royal 
dm,  and  they  must  be  sound  in  Ixxly  and  sound  in  intelligence.  The  comniis- 
>ner  closed  the  exercises  and  we  proceeiied  toward  Aguadilla.  About  6  leagues 
>m  Aguadilla,  Supervisor  Mr.  Wells  and  all  teachers  of  the  district  were  on  horse- 
Lck  waiting  for  us.  We  arrived  at  Aguadilla  at  7.30  p.  m.,  and  rested  that  night, 
le  local  board  and  the  alcalde  came  to  the  hotel  and  presented  their  respects  to 
e  commissioner  and  his  party.  Arrangements  were  made  as  follows  for  tne  next 
y:  Dedication  of  the  s<;hoolhouse  in  the  morning  at  9  o'clock,  a  conference  in  the 
tenioon  in  the  hall  of  the  casino  of  Aguadilla.  The  next  day,  promptly  at  9  o'clock, 
[  the  children  formed  a  parade,  together  with  a  band  of  music.  The  commissioner 
id  his  party  went  direct  to  the  schoolhouse,  a  building  of  four  rooms,  and  the  flag 

15  raised  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  the  children  singing,  "My  Country, 
is  of  Thee"  and  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  The  commissioner  a<l dressed  the 
ople.  The  crowd  was  so  large  that  they  could  not  go  into  the  schoolhouse,  and 
erefore  the  speakers  had  to  addre>*s  them  from  the  balcony  of  the  school  building. 
In  the  afternoon  a  pedagogical  conference  was  held  at  the  Ciisino  Hall.  All  the 
achers  and  a  great  many  others  attended.  Pedagogical  speeches  were  made  by 
r.  Russell,  Dr.  Henderson,  and  the  commissioner.  Mr.  Vifias  closed  the  meeting 
r  thanking  the  commissioner  and  congratulating  the  people,  especially  the  teach- 
s,  upon  the  opj^ortunities  that  they  have  had  of  learning  something  of  the 
merican  methods  of  teaching. 

At  5  p.  m.  the  party  left  Aguadilla  and  proceeded  to  Mayaguez,  arriving  at  8.30. 

16  party  was  met  at  the  station  of  Mayaguez  by  Supervisor  John  Mellowes,  and 
ter  takfng  quarters  at  the  hotel  the  party  rested  until  the  followiiv^\v\CiXwvcw%. 

On  the  following  day  at  8  a.  ra.  we  procee(\ed  to  W\e  dvi(i\v!«L\\oxv  o\  >Cwfe.  ^^^.tt^^b^ 
hool,  where  the  commissioner  addressed  tbe  v^op\e  an^  IW  «a:^xo^  vSw^.^^^'a.., "as^o- 
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delivered  the  school  into  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  Mr.  Faiardo.  The  mayor  thanked 
the  Government  for  the  fuIfiUment  of  its  promises,  and  promised  also  to  take  the 
best  care  of  the  school.  From  there  the  children  marched  to  the  theater,  where  the 
president  of  the  local  boani,  Mr.  Basora,  made  an  eloquent  speech,  and  gave  aleo  a 
biography  of  Farragut.  Speeches  were  made  by  the  commissioner,  Dr.  Russell,  and 
Dr.  Henderson.    The  exercises  were  closed  by  the  mayor  of  Mayaguez. 

The  1.30  the  party  proceeded  to  Cabo  Rojo.  The  mayor  of  the  town,  together 
with  supervisor,  Mr'  Miller,  met  the  party  a  few  miles  outside  of  Cabo  Rojo.  We 
arrived  at  the  beautiful  **  hat  town"  about  2.30,  and  a  big  pedagogical  meeting  was 
held.  This  town  has  been  most  enthusiastic  in  its  educational  work,  as  is  also  true 
throughout  the  whole  district  of  San  German. 

After  the  meeting  we  proceeded  to  San  German,  arriving  about  8  p.  m.  The  party 
was  directed  to  the  theater,  and  another  meeting  was  held.  The  building  wasovef- 
crow^ded,  and  the  speeches  were  received  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  The 
Longfellow  (iraded  School  was  dedicated  the  next  morning,  and  the  party  continued 
on  its  itinerary,  stopping  at  Sabana  Grande,  where  a  beautiful  parade  of  school  chil- 
dren was  seen.    The  dedication  of  a  little  rural  school  of  that  town  took  place. 

The  party  next  stopped  at  Yauco,  where  a  pedagogical  meetings  was  held,  leaving  on 
the  following  morning  for  Ponce,  where  three  pedagogical  meetings  took  place  at  the 
theater.  The  j)rogramme8  of  these  meetings  were  very  fine.  The  children  of  the 
public  schools  took  an  active  part  in  the  exercises,  and  the  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten attracted  special  attention  from  the  public. 

As  the  party  by  this  time  had  been  rather  tired  by  the  continuous  tripe  and  the 
excessive  heat,  it  was  decided  to  return  to  San  Juan,  stopping,  however,  at  Coamo, 
where  the  dedication  of  a  graded  school  took  place.  The  commissioner  and  his 
party  were  exceedingly  pleased  at  Cayey,  'where  the  children  of  the  public  schools 
presented  speciments  of  their  work. 

We  arrived  at  San  Juan  about  4.30,  with  the  assurance  that  the  tour  had  been  a 
complete  success. 

A.  F.  Martinez,  Interpreter, 


EDUCATION  PROBLEMS  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

I.  Report  of  Dr.  Henderson. 

1731  Nineteenth  Street  NW., 
WaHhington^  D,  C,  AjirU4,  1902. 
My  De.\r  Dr.  Lindsay:  I  herebv  submit  a  formal  letter  of  suggestion  in  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  organic  education  into  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico.  By  the  term 
*' organic  e<incation,"  I  mean  the  cultivation  of  the  bodily  health  and  faculties  of  the 
children  for  the  double  purpose  of  improving  their  individual  power  and  their  social 
efficiency. 

The  most  important  phase  of  this  organic  education  is  to  be  found  in  manual  and 
industrial  trainuig,  dealing  as  these  schemes  do  with  the  training  of  the  hand  and  the 
eye  and  with  the  increase  of  industrial  capacity.  I  would  empliasize,  however,  the 
fact  that  important  as  this  special  training  is,  one  must  nevertheless  regard  it  as 
a  part  of  that  larger  process  which  I  have  terme<l  organic  education. 

For  convenience  of  reference  I  have  gathered  my  suggestions  under  separate  head- 
ings.    They  present  only  a  bare  outline  of  very  large  topics.     If  they  prove  helpful 
I  shall  be  extremely  glad,  and  i  shall  want  you  to  call  upon  me  very  freely  in  the 
future  whenever  you  feel  that  I  can  be  of  the  least  service. 
Very  conlially,  yours, 

C.  Hanpord  Henderson. 
Dr.  Sami'el  M.   Lindsay, 

Omuuimoitcr  of  Kdnrntlon^  San  Jnwi,  P.  Ji. 


PHYSICAL   Cl'LTlRE. 

The  first  condition  for  good  education  and  efficient  social  life  is  sound  health. 
This  is  true  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  is  a  truth  to  be  especially  remembered 
in  Porto  H'wi).  From  Dr.  Brumbaugh's  report,  and  from  my  own  obsen'^ations,  I 
gather  that  the  average  health  of  the  Porto  Rican  child  is  below  that  of  the  average 
child  in  the  Sfates.  The  Porto  KVi'aiv  e\\\\<\TeTv  w^V^^-'f  ^  "^v^  q^s^r^,  oaxnest,  bright- 
eyetl,  hat  ."^omewhat  lacking  \i\  tbat  ^tvit^Wex  vcv\\^3fc\3L\a.T  ^\x«ti^  xv^^<^  Vst  ^^ 
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accomplishment  of  the  best  intellectual  and  social  tasks.  I  would,  therefore,  urge 
upon  the  department  of  education  the  advisability  of  introducing  physical  culture  into 
the  schools  of  Porto  Rico  at  the  first  possible  moment — that  is  io  say,  at  once. 

This  can  be  done  effectively  at  a  very  slight  expense.  No  matenal  equipment  is 
needed.  The  Swedish  gyninastic,  wnich  I  am  about  to  re<^ommend,  requires  no 
apparatus  whatever  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  later  only  such  simple  wands,  ladders, 
and  horizontal  bars  as  can  be  provide<l  on  the  spot  at  nominal  cost.  In  fair  weather 
the  drill  may  take  place  out  of  doors;  in  rainy  weather  it  can  be  carried  out  in  any 
ordinary  schoolroom.  The  only  recjuisite  is  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

To  prepare  the  Porto  Rican  teachers  for  giving  physical  culture  intelligently  I 
would  propose  the  immediate  employment  of  a  first-class  man  who  has  had  at  least 
two  years  of  special  instruction  in  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  (.fynmastics,  the 
Posse  Gymnasium,  or  some  other  institution  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  physical  culture.  This  instructor  might  begin  his  work  at  the  Summer  Normal 
School  by  giving  each  day  a  thirty-minute  drill  to  all  of  the  teachers  and  students 
there  assembled,  not  only  instructing  them  in  the  movements  themselves,  but  also  in 
the  proper  way  to  cArry  out  these  movements  with  the  children.  This  summer  work 
would  be  a  good  beginning,  and  would  also  add  to  the  health  and  efiiciency  of  the 
normal  student^  themselves. 

With  the  ])eginning  of  the  regular  school  year  in  the  autumn,  I  would  advise  that 
the  instructor  of  physical  culture  l)egin  a  tour  of  the  entire  island,  stopping  in  each 
school  district  from'  one  to  four  weeks,  giving  instruction  to  all  the  teachers  of  the 
district  on  Saturdays  and  afternoons,  as  could  l)est  be  arranged,  and  also  holding  at 
each  school  one  or'more  model  drills  tendedtoarouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children, 
and  to  show  the  teacher  how  such  drill  could  be  effectively  carried  out.  I  would  also 
recommend  that  a  first-class  lx)ok  on  physical  culture  l)e  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
teacher,  and  that  each  teacher  Ije  made  personally  to  feel  that  the  physical  well- 
being  oi  his  children  would  be  considere<l  as  an  imjM^rtant  element  in  estimating  the 
efficien(!y  of  his  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  scheme  can  be  carried  out  at  comparatively  little  cost.  A 
competent  instructor  couM  be  obtained  at  a  yearly  salary  of  not  more  than  $2,000, 
and  possibly  less.  I  would,  however,  recommend  that  the  best  possible  man  be 
obtained  for  the  post.  One  good  instructor  would  be  worth  infinitely  more  than  a 
dozen  incompetent  ones.  This  nmst  be  borne  in  mind  m  fixing  his  salary.  If  such  a 
man  remained  on  the  island  but  two  years,  the  expense  for  his  services  and  for  books 
need  not  exceed  $5,000  in  all.  If  he  be  an  earnest  man,  preaching  not  only  the 
phvsical  joy  of  perfect  health,  but  also  its  moral  significance  in  increasing  the  possi- 
bilities of  good  work  and  service,  I  can  not  imagme  how  the  same  sum  of  money 
could  be  better  expended.  I  shall  be  in  Boston  the  latter  part  of  April.  If  the  com- 
missioner so  direct,  I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  trying  to  find  a  competent  instructor 
of  physical  culture  for  Porto  Rico. 

Finally,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  after  some  acciuaintance  with  the  life 
conditions  on  Porto  Rico,  the  instructor  of  physical  culture  should,  with  the  help  of 
the  department  of  education,  prepare  a  plam  and  practical  circular  letter  addressed 
to  the  parents  of  school  chilaren.  This  letter  should  call  attention  to  the  grave 
importan(?e  of  good  health  and  should  point  out  the  practical  ways  in  which  the 
home  can  cooperate  with  the  school  in  sec^uring  this  result.  It  should  take  up  the 
question  of  j)roj)er  food,  of  daily  baths,  of  clothing,  of  hours  of  sleep,  of  exercise,  of 
the  maintenance  of  a  friendly  mental  atmosphere,  and  of  all  other  matters  which  have 
to  do  with  the  daily  life  of  cfiildhood.  Remembering  the  poverty  of  the  island,  these 
suggestions  should  all  be  rigidly  simple  and  of  such  a  character  that  the  poorest  par- 
ent would  not  feel  discouraged  in  trymg  to  carry  them  out.  The  absence  of  both  tubs 
and  shower  baths  need  not  discourage  the  habit  of  the  daily  bath.  For  the  lK)y8 
there  may  be  a  neighboring  stream  or  river;  for  the  girls  a  simple  sponge  bath  from 
a  tin  Imsin. 

The  same  principles  should  he  applied  to  recommendations  covering  food  and 
clothing.  The  circular  letter  should  recommend  the  best  foods  obtainable  in  that 
locality;  it  should  consider  the  question  of  clothing  from  the  local  j)oint  of  view.  I 
am  myself  under  the  impres>ion  that  it  is  better  for  the  children  to  go  barefooted, 
and  i>articularly  in  wet  weather.  Since  the  majority  can  not  afford  rubbers  and,  at 
best,  only  very  flimsy  shoes,  it  is  clear  that  the  bare  foot  will  dry  sooner  and  remain 
in  a  healthier  condition  than  the  foot  inclosed  in  a  poor  and  leaky  shoe.  I  mentlotv 
this  detail  only  to  suggest  that  a  wise  instructor  of  pl\y«\ca.\  cuWxvt^  '^'^  ^^^^\jkmkl 
the  prevailing  poverty  in  mind  and  will  not  allow  his  i{oTl\\eTXi  vOkfevca  ^.\v^^x^^^\N^sv'Ms«5& 
U)  lead  him  inUj  recommending  the  unattainable. 
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I  believe  that  the  important  problem  is  the  establishment  of  one  excellent  industrial 
school  which  shall  oner  a  high  standard  for  all  schools  to  be  established  later.  I 
would  recommend  that  this  industrial  school  be  established  at  one  of  the  larger  cities. 
In  fairness  it  ought  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  cities  not  selected  for  the  site  of  the 
proposed  manual-training  high  school. 

For  the  present  I  would  have  no  entrance  requirements,  beyond  suitable  age  and 
normal  bodily  and  mental  power.  I  would  devote  the  school  entirely  to  the  bread- 
and-butter  problem,  to  the  prcxluction  of  skilled  workmen,  who  could  turn  out  man- 
ufactured articles  neede<i  on  the  spot,  and  who  would  take  a  pride  in  doing  this 
honestly  and  well.  To  make  the  scnool  most  practical,  the  instmction  ought  to  fol- 
low the  lines  of  greatest  human  nee<l — the  need  for  shelter,  clothiiiff,  and  food.  It 
migtit  be  well  to  develop  the  trades  under  these  heads.  Under  **  shelter  '*  the  school 
would  teach  carpentry,  bricklaying,  stone,  plaster,  and  concrete  work;  under 
"clothing"  it  would  teach  tailoring,  dressmaking,  hat  making,  and  weaving,  and 
under  **  food*'  it  would  teach  cooking,  baking,  and  practical  agriculture,  I  suggest 
this  only  as  a  bare  outline. 

Beside  the  satisfaction  of  these  more  primitive  wants,  there  would  come  the  more 
strictly  industrial  work  in  the  teaching  of  those  trades  which  have  to  do  with  the 
manufacture  of  necessary  articles.  Under  these  headings  we  would  have  furniture 
and  cabinet  making,  boat  building,  carriage  making,  shoemaking,  harness  making, 
tanning,  and  general  machine  work,  together  with  brick  and  pottery  making  and 
possiblv  glass  making. 

This  list  can  be  extended  indefinitely,  as  the  material  resources  of  the  island  become 
better  known.  But  the  work  of  the  first  industrial  school  should  he  limited,  I  think, 
to  the  teaching  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  distinct  trades,  and  these  should  be  selected 
with  strict  reference  to  two  factors,  the  immediate  needs  of  the  home  market  and 
the  raw  materials  supplied  by  that  iwirticular  locality.  I  would  recommend  that  two 
trades  l)e  selected  under  the  head  of  building,  two  under  the  head  of  manufactured 
articles,  and  two  under  such  headings,  say  clothing  or  food,  as  would  provide  an  ojien- 
ing  for  women  and  girls.  By  way  of  suggestion  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  indus- 
trial school  I  have  aske<i  a  number  of  sc^hcxjls  in  this  country  to  send  their  catalogues 
to  the  commissioner. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  policv  to  select  the  most  promising  graduates  of  this  indus- 
trial school  as  teachers  in  schools  sul>sequently  to  be  established. 

Although  I  would  make  this  first  industrial  school  strictly  a  trade  school,  it  ifl 
unnecessary  to  add  that  instruction  should  also  \ye  given  in  simple  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  to  those  who  have  not  already  gained  these  elements  of  an  education. 

.ESTHETICS. 

The  eye  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  lx)dily  faculties.  During  the  entire 
waking  day  it  is  subject  to  impressions.  Other  faculties  rest;  the  eve  only  in  dark- 
ness or  in  sleep.  The  cultivation  of  the  eye  is  recognized  as  a  vital  part  of  organic 
education.  In  the  fine  arts,  in  manual  training,  and  industrial  work  it  is  a  necessary 
organ.  Now,  in  education  we  wish  not  only  to  train  the  eye  to  correct  judgments  of 
distance,  dimension,  fonn,  and  color,  but  also  to  an  appreciation  of  that  intrinsic 
suitableness  which  makes  an  article  pleasing  and  beautiful.  We  wish  this  not  only 
V)  secure  the  greater  worth  of  the  manufactured  article,  but  also  to  create  a  higher 
type  of  in<lividual.  I  would  strongly  recommend,  therefore,  that  all  the  organic 
work — phvsical  culture,  manual  training,  and  industrial  training — should  consider 
the  fostering  of  a  sense  of  bea?uty  to  be  an  intrinsic  part  of  its  work.  It  is  worth 
while  to  point  out  to  the  children  the  greater  beauty  of  a  strong,  erect,  healthful  per- 
son, the  greater  worth  of  well-proportioned  and  artistically  decorate<l  handiwork, 
and  the  increa^sed  morality  of  beautiful  and  attractive  home  surroundings.  The 
teachers  can  do  much  in  this  direction  if  their  attention  is  only  called  to  the  impor- 
tance of  beauty. 

The  lessons  in  lesthetics  which  I  have  just  been  recommending  can  be  greatly 
furthere^l  if  the  schoolhouse^  and  S(;hool  surroundings  are  made  as  beautiful  anS 
attractive  as  possible.     Beauty  is  a  matter  of  form  ana  color.     The  beautiful  school 
building  is  therefore  no  more  expensive  than  the  ugly  one,  but  it  does  require 
aesthetic  perception  on  the  i)art  of  the  designer.     The  best  of  tlie  old  Spanish  build- 
ings in  Porto  Rico  are  veil  a<lapted  to  local  material  and  local  conditions.    They 
shouM,  I  think,  be  taken  as  models  for  the  newer  schoolhouses.     I  feel  that  the 
school  />uiJdings  already  erected  by  the  department  of  education  are  not  a  success 
from  the  a*sthotic  point  oi  view,  a\\v\  \Wl  \^n  qv>\\\:vk\\vcv?s  \r>  ^xoct  these  bare  and 
un&ightly  buildings  the  department  vf"\\\  ^sictV^wvi  \jL\wc>it,^  c>^>^TV^^\C\^.'^  VixXsR^v^srv^ 
ialaud. 
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I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  department  formulate  its  building  needs 
under  such  heads  as  rural  schools,  graded  schools,  and  high  schools,  and  present  these 
problems  either  to  a  specially  engage<l  architect  who  shall  spend  several  months  on 
the  island  studying  materials  and  other  local  conditions,  or  else  shall  offer  these 
re<:iuirements  as  problems  to  one  or  more  of  our  first-class  architectural  journals. 

The  cost  of  building  school  buildings  in  Porto  Rico  nuist  seem  to  an  American 
visitor  excessively  high.  It  woul<l  be  worth  while,  I  think,  for  the  department  to 
consider  the  (juestion  of  purchasing  artistic  portable  buildings  in  the  Lnited  States 
and  their  transp<:>rtation  to  Porto  Rico.  I  believe  that  the  rural  schools  espetnally 
might  in  this  way  be  erected  more  cheaply  and  more  effectively  than  by  local  work- 
men. To  this  end  I  have  asked  an  architectural  friend  to  have  catalogues  of  portable 
buildings  sent  to  the  commissioner.  When  the  industrial  school  is  established  and 
native  master  builders  are  turned  out,  it  may  be  well  educationally  to  pay  more  for 
ahome-macie  building  than  for  an  importe<l  one,  but  I  think  that  condition  does  not 
prevail  at  present. 

I  noticed  also  that  the  surroundings  of  the  new  school  buildings  were  unnecessa- 
rily ugly.  It  may  l>e  that  with  such  a  crving  need  for  more  schools  the  department 
is  not  justilieil  inspending  nmch  money  for  out**i<le  improvements,  but  the  teachers 
might  \ye  encouraged  to  ask  the  help  nf  children  and  neighbors  in  making  thoi^e- 
improvejiients  which  cost  only  lovintr  care.  The  grounds  might  be  graded,  trees  and 
plants  set  out,  and  other  efforts  made  to  give  schools  an  attractive  setting. 

These  comments  are  not  made  in  any  spirit  of  unfriendly  criti<'ism,  for  I  have  a 
profound  a<iujiration  for  what  the  department  has  already  accomplished  in  Porto 
Rico,  but  merely  in  the  hope  of  still  better  results. 

HIGHER   EDUCATION    IN    PORTO   RICO. 

With  from  250,000  to  300,000  children  of  school  age  on  the  island  and' only  55,000 
of  them  at  scIkkiI,  the  vital  problem  for  education  in  Porto  Rico  is  naturally  the  pro- 
vision of  a  sufficient  number  of  lower  schools  to  meet  the  nee<is  of  all  these  children. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  the  quality  of  instruction  in  any  public  system  is  greatly 
influenced  by  having  the  lower  schools  tributary  to  high  schools  and  the  high  schools 
tributary  to  colleges  and  technical  schools.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  establishment 
of  higher  education  in  Porto  Ricos^hould  not  bi*,  looked  up<m  as  a  luxury  for  the  scmie- 
what  distant  future,  but  should  be  reganled  as  a  necessity  in  the  attainment  of  sound 
elementary  instruction.  The  teachers  must  l)e  quickened  by  intellectual  life  higher 
than  that  of  their  own  daily  routine.  There  must  l)e  a  source  of  supply  of  good 
teachers.  There  must  be  the  introduction  year  after  year  uf  educated  men  and  women 
into  the  community  life  to  uphol<l  the  cause  of  education  and  to  lend  a  hand  to  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  schools.  Whatever  may  be  done  for  the  cause 
of  education  in  Porto  Rico,  it  will  remain  true  that  the  schools  can  not  l)e  pennanently 
better  than  the  community  itself  wishes  them  to  be.  These  considerations  make  me 
feel  that  the  cause  of  elementary  education  in  Porto  Rico  will  Vk^  great Iv  furthered 
by  the  immediate  or  speedy  establishment  of  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

I  would  then  reconunend  the  establishment  of  a  nundx^r  of  strong  high  schfx>ls 
throughout  the  island  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  creation  of  a  sound  and  not  too 
ambitious  national  university. 

SOME    POLITICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  school  ])roblem  in  Porto  Rico  is  intimately  connected  with  the  political  situa- 
tion. I  may  not,  therefore,  aiK)logize  for  closing  my  letter  with  a  few  brief  remarks 
of  a  political  character. 

The  burning  question  to-dav  in  Porto  Rico  is  the  question  of  territorial  organiza- 
tion and  sul)sequent  stateho<Kl.  Two  courses  are  open  to  the  <  M)vernment — to  effect 
this  organization  immediately,  and  so  satisfy  the  i)reseiit  aspiration  of  the  I*orto 
Rican  people,  or  to  delay  sueh  organization  for  five  or  ten  years,  or  indefinitely. 
What  will  Ix?  the  educational  significance  of  both  courses? 

Territorial  organization  would  mean,  among  other  things,  the  suppression  of  the 
present  executive  council  and  the  witlnlrawal  of  skilled  American  service  from  the 
state  and  the  school.  With  Porto  Rico  a  self-governing  territory  or  commonwealth,  it 
is  not  to  be  s"j>posed  that  she  would  continue  to  employ  the  services  of  high-priced 
and  efficient  American  specialists.  In  the  first  place,  the  Porto  Ricans  have  a  natural 
turn  for  fM^Iitics,  and  seek  office  quite  as  naturally  as  do  our  own  American  citizens. 
In  the  present  state  of  intelligence  in  the  island,'under  existence  of  strou^  v^^^s>rcNak 

Srt^'ssure  an<l  influeiice,  public  i)ositions  would  \ue\\ta\>\\  \>^  ^WC^  Nnn  wacCvxv^^vvtNa 
:icans.     In  the  second  j)Jace,  in  view  of  t\\e  vreseivt  \H)NeT\^'  vil  >>a^  xA-axvX  -js-xv^  vcsfe 
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a  lon^  waiting?  list.  It  may  readily  be  seen  from  this  statement  how  much  rosier  the 
situation  would  be  were  the  j?ovefnment  able  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation 
for  education.  But  the  government  is  poor,  savs  Dr.  Kussell,  and  although  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  income  is  devoted  to  public  instruction,  it  is  still  impossible 
to  do  even  remotely  what  should  be  done.  Dr.  Brumbaugh  appealed  to  Washing- 
ton for  ai*8istance,'  observed  Prof.  Russell.  *In  my  opinion  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $300,000  during  the  next  ten  years  would  work  a  wonderful  transformation.* 

'*I  should  say  that  the  first  need  in  Porto  Rican  education  at  the  present  time  is 
more  schools,  in  order  to  teach  a  lai>?er  numl^er.  The  secomi  need  is  a  material  im- 
provement of  the  teaching  force.  The  vast  majority  of  teachers  are  the  survivi>rs  of 
the  Spanish  r^ime.  Their  standards  are  exceedingly  low,  and  their  methods  those 
that  would  naturally  result  from  the  old  lax  system  of  small  private  schools  and 
itinerant  teaching.  The  thini  need  is  to  counteract  the  bad  influence  of  the  early 
influx  of  American  teachers.  Many  of  them  went  to  the  schools  direi^tly  from  their 
army  life  with  a  continuing  spirit  of  adventure. 

^'TThe  avei-age  teacher  at  the  present  time,  it  should  bc»  said,  however,  in  all  jus- 
tice, is  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  fie  is  making  an  excellent  use  of  the  opp<.>rtunitie8 
already  at  his  disposal,  and  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  new  resource.  Over 
500  of  them  attended  the  last  sunmier  session  at  the  capital.  These  teachers  are  not 
only  improWng  in  Spanish,  but  are  also  learning  English,  and  the  most  generally 
approved  methods  of  tuition  in  the  United  States.  On  the  strength  of  their  interest 
a  normal  school  has  jii.^t  been  establishe<l  at  the  capital,  and  the  department  of  edu- 
cation is  striving  earnestly  to  build  it  up. 

"Industrial  work  and  uianual  training  suited  particularly  to  rural  needs,  I  l>eliove, 
should  offer  the  principal  subject  matter  in  Porto  Rican  erlucation.  Its  value  is 
already  b^Ejinning  to  l)e  recognize<i  in  the  South.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  effort 
of  the  masses  is  wasteil  through  misdirected  methods  of  work  and  a  low  standanl  of 
living.  The  interests  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  are  and  must  always  l>e  agricultural 
in  the  main,  an<l  instniction,  in  order  to  be  far  reaching,  must  be  iJaseil  on  the  rudi- 
mentary subjects,  to  be  followeil  by  this  more  or  less  scientific  industrial  training." 

SPECIMEN  BLANK  FORMS  USED  IN  SCHOOL  WORK  IN  PORTO  RICU 

Public  schools  of 

Date 

Pupil 


Parent 

Address  and  occupation. 


Date  of  last  vaccination. 
Grade  this  vear 


CLASS   RECORD. 


Arithmetic |  Penmanship 

(geography |  Attendance  . 

I listorv . .' j  Punctuality  . 

English (.Conduct  .... 

Spani^^h '  Health 


Admitteil  to Grade 

Signature ^ 
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firme  y  despues  lo  devuelva  al  maestro,  quien  lo  conservani  en  su  pixier,  volviendo 
d  haoer  lo  misino  al  final  de  cada  uno  de  los  meses  escolaree. 
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[Form  N.] 
Pi-BLic  Scnooi^  OF  Porto  Rico. 
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2.  Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  present  month : 

white{Si^::;:::::::      coiored{Ma^--::::;;::;    

3.  Number  of  pupils  that  left  during  present  month: 
/Males 


Whi 


te| 


Females - 


Colored 


Males . . . 
Females. 


c-M^w-: 


4.  Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  up  to  the 

end  of  the  month: 

^^^'^Females 

5.  Total  attendance  for  the  month. 

6.  Average  daily  attendance 

7.  Total  number  of  days  taught  during  the  month 

8.  Per  cent  of  enrolled  pupils  attending  daily 

9.  Average  age  of  pupils  enrolled 

(The  above  is  to  be  filled  out  by  the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  school  month,  and 
handed  to  the  supervisor  on  his  next  visit  to  the  school. ) 

(Page  II.) 
Supervisor's  Monthly  Report. 

This  page  is  to  be  filled  in  and  signed  by  the  supervisor  after  examining  and  veri- 
fying the  report  of  teacher  on  Page  I. 

Date  of  last  visit Date  of  present  visit 

Number  of  hours  in  school Number  of  classes  examined 

Attendance  as  per  record  book Actual  attendance  by  count 


RE.MARK8. 


(The  remarks  of  the  super\^isor  should  cover  at  least  the  following  points:  Enroll- 
ment, progress,  ortler,  metho<l,  cleanlinei*s,  neatness,  sanitary  arrangements,  condi- 
tion of  the  room,  furniture,  equipment,  and  the  results  of  inspection. ) 


1  certify  that  the  above  is  correct,  and  that  I  have  given  to  the  teacher  nameii  an 
exact  copy  of  this  report. 

(Signed)  


Superdsor. 


[Form  S.] 
Sl'pervisor's  Rei»ort. 


District  No. 


Sui>er  visor- 


Month  ending  ■ 


— ,  190-. 


Municipalities. 

i 

1.  Number  of  tcjicliers  employed  during  the  month: 
Colored- 
Males 

1 
1 

1 

Females 

1 

White- 
Males 

Females 

Total 

\  .-. 

\ 

k 
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Municipalities. 

2.  Number  of  American  teachers  employed  during  month: 

Males 

Females 

Total 

3.  Number  of  schools  in  the  municipality: 

Pri  ncipal 

(traded 

Rural 

Total 

4.  Number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools: 

Town 

Rural 

I 

! 

: 

Total  

5.  Expense  to  municipality  for  the  month: 
Paid- 

Rent  of  s<'hoolhouses 

Tea<^hers*  house  rent 

Incidentals 



Total 

Unpaid- 
Rent  of  schoolhouses 

Teachers'  house  rent 

Incidentals 

Total 

Total 

6.  Total  ntimber  of  pupils  reenrolled  during  the  month: 
White- 
Males  

Females 

Colored- 
Males 

Females 

Total 

(Signeil) 


Supervisor. 
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[Form  Q.] 

Report  op  Supervisor  on  Teachers. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Sir:  The  following  is  my  mature  judgment  concerning  the  teachers  of  District 

No ,  together  with  my  recommendation  concerning  them.    , 

supervisor,  /l90 — . 


No. 


Name  of  teacher. 


Kind  of 
certifi- 
cate 
held. 


Abllltyi  Ability  I  Moral 
to     I      to        char- 
teach,  govern.,  acter. 


I 


I 


Should 

he 
teach 
again? 


What 
posi- 
tion? 


Remarks. 


Report  of  committee  on  papers  of  examinees  for  • 
Date  of  examination 


-190— 


iSf^ 


Karnes. 


Z^ 

^g 


1. 


'J 


^  1  s 

<   1  Q 


Remarkfl, 


Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico,  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  San  Juan. 


CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION. 

To  American  applicants  for  appointment  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico:    ' 

Practically  the  only  teachers*  positions  in  Porto  Rico  under  the  direct  appointment 
of  the  department  of  education  and  open  to  Americans,  are  those  of  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish. In  every  graded  s<*liool  in  Porto  Rico  there  is  at  least  one  teacher  whose  duty 
it  is  to  give  special  instruction  in  the  English  language  to  all  of  the  grades.  These 
positions  arc  all  filled  by  American  teac^hers,  who  are  paid  $50  per  month  for  a  term 
of  nine  months.  In  addition  to  the  salary  paid  by  the  department  from  the  insular 
treasury,  teachers  are  given  by  the  school  board  an  allowance  for  house  rent  in  no 
case  less  than  $6  and  in  no  case  more  than  $15  per  month.  There  is  no  allowance  for 
transportation.  £lach  teacher  is  expected  to  pay  his  own  transportation  exj)ense8  going 
and  returning  from  the  States  to  San  Juan,  and  also  from  San  Juan  to  the  town  to 
which  he  may  be  assigned.  The  regular  fare  from  San  Juan  to  New  York  is  $50.  Both 
lines  of  steauiers  allow  teachers  a  discount  of  20  per  cent. 

Applicants  for  these  jjositions  uui.«t  be  in  good  health  and  of  upright  character. 
They  nuist  be  graduates  of  accredited  colleges,  normal  schools,  or  high  schools,  or 
they  nuist  have  had  a  successful  experience  as  teachers  imder  a  high-grade  state  certifi- 
cate.    Such  teac^hers  are  license<l  here  without  examination. 

Some  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  almost  indispensable.  A  few  teachers  have  been 
app<:>inte<i  who  knew  no  Spanish  at  the  tiuie  of  their  arrival,  but  no  one  should  come 
here  unless  possessed  of  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  Spanish,  to  understand  local  con- 
ditions, and  to  be  of  service  to  the  people.  We  have  no  place,  for  adventurers  or 
those  who  come  from  selfish  motives.  Tne  American  teachers  are  well  received.  The 
people  want  English  taught  in  the  ftc\voo\i^,  axv^  \i  «i  XftwiVv^t  is  sensible,  tactful,  and 
earnest,  he  is  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  aiv^  ol  ««vc^t^  ^^v'^xwMb.^^'^- 
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The  climate  of  Porto  Rico  is  pleasant  and  equable,  much  like  that  of  May  and  June 
in  the  Northern  States;  but  one  must  be  prepared  to  endure  some  haniships  and  must 
expect  some  difficulties.  Such  food  and  home  accommodations  as  one  may  have  been 
accustomtMl  to  in  the  States  can  hardly  be  obtained  here.  The  teachers  soon  find 
warm  friend^<  and  have  a  rich  rewanl  in  the  results  of  good  work.  Teachers  usually 
have  to  begin  by  taking  a  school  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns  where  there  are  few 
American  residents  or  none.  After  a  year's  experience  there  is  often  an  opportunity 
of  being  transferred  to  one  of  the  larger  towns  where  there  are  many  Americans  and 
American  social  life. 

If  you  wish  to  teach  in  Porto  Rico  and  are  willing  to  devote  your  entire  energy  to 
the  school  work,  and  to  aiiapt  yourself  to  the  conditions  of  the'people,  make  formid 
application  to  the  assistant  couimissioner  of  e<lucation,  giving  all  of  the  infonnation 
askeil  for  on  the  accompanying  sheet.  The  receipt  of  this  will  be  acknowledged  and 
the  application  will  be  placed  on  file  for  consideration  whenever  appointments  are  to 
be  made. 

Appointments  are  sometimes  made  V)y  cable.  If  applicant  receives  such  a  notice, 
cable  reply  in  three  words:  '* Education,  Sanjuan,  ^'ies,'"  or  *' Education,  Sanjuan, 
*No,' "  a<*cording  to  whether  the  appointment  is  accepted  or  not. 

In  procee<ling  to  New  York,  engage  transi>ortation  bv  either  the  New  York  and 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company's  line  or  the  Ked  "  D"  Line.  Boats  leave  New  York 
every  Saturday  al)out  noon;  the  two  lines  have  a  service  alternate  weeks.  Present 
notice  of  appointment  and  ask  for  the  20  per  cent  reduction  in  passenger  fare  allowed 
to  teachers.  If  for  any  reason  this  is  not  given  pay  full  fare  and  the  matter  will  be 
taken  up  with  the  transportation  company  at  San  Juan,  where  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent 
can  probably  be  secured. 

Address  E.  W.  Lord, 

Assistant  Cummissionery  San  Juan,  P.  R, 


[Read  carefully  the  Accompanying  circular  of  information  before  filling  out  this  blank.] 

APPLICATION    BLANK    FOR    APPOINTMENT    AS    TEACHER    OF    ENGLISH    IN   THE   PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF   PORTO   RICO. 

1.  Name  in  full 2.  Present  address 

3.  Permanent  address  in  Uniteii  States . .     4.  Date  and  place  of  birth 

5.  Name,  address  and  occupation  of  father  or  mother  or  nearest  male  relative  ., 

6.  Early  education ;  in  public  or  private  schools,  and  where 

7.  High-school  or  other  secondary  education.     Give  dates  with  brief  description  of 

course  pursued I 

8.  Normal-school  or  college  training.     Dates  and  brief  description  of  course  pur- 

sued   

9.  High-sc^hool,  college,  or  normal-school  degrees  or  certificates.    Give  dates  and 

character  of  same 

10.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  or  other  modern  foreign  languages 

11.  Experience  in  teaching.     Give  dates,  school  positions  held,  and  teachers*  certifi- 

cates received 

12.  Does  a  recent  photograph  toith  name  and  date  at  which  it  was  taken,  properly  recorded 

on  the  back,  accompany  this  application  or  is  it  sent  under  separate  cover 

13.  Physical  condition  and  general  health  of  applicant 

14.  Preference  of  location;  it  being  understooti,  however,  that  applicant  is  willing  to 

go  wherever  sent,  if  appointed 

15.  On  what  noti(*e  could  you  sail  from  New  York  if  needed  at  once 

16.  General  remarks 
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[Stub.] 
teacher's  certificate. 


No. 


To. 


1.  English  language 

2.  Spanish  language 

3.  Arithmetic 

4.  Geography 

6.  History  of  the  U.  S.     . . . 

6.  Theory  of  teaching.     ... 

7.  Algebra 

8.  Geometry 

9.  Reading 

10.  Writing 

11.  Spelling 

12.  Hygiene 

13.  General  liistory 

14.  Civics 

15.  Physiology 

16.  . ..'..... 

Kind  of  certificate 

Issuecl  at  San  Juan. . .  190. 


Department  of  Education,  Porto  Rico. 
teacher's  certificate. 

This  certifies  that , 

a  person  of  good  moral  character,  having  passed 
an  examination  in  the  following  branches  with  the 
annexed  results,  is  a  legally  qualified  teacher  of 

Porto  Rico,  holding  the  grade   of  

teacher,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  school 

laws,  from   ,  190..,  to , 

190... 

English    Ian-  Geometry 

guage Reading 

Spanish    Ian-  Writing ^. 

^uage Spelling 

Arithmetic Hygiene 

Geography (leneral    his- 

Historyofthe  torv 

U.  S Civics 

Theory    of  Physiology 

teaching  ..  .... 

Algebra 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, J90. . 


Commimoner  of  Education. 
Secretary  of  the  DejmrtmeiU  of  Education. 
Signature  of  Holder. 


Number 


Teacher's  Contract, 


CONTRATO  DE  MAESTRO. 


United  States  of  America, 
The  Pfx>ple  of  Porto  Rico, 
Municipality  of 


,  u«. 


It  is  hereby  contracted  and  agreed  between  the  school  lx)ard  of , 

Por  el  preHen'te  contrato  queda  c(»nvenido  y  neordado  entre  la  junta  escolar  de 

party  of  the  first  part,  and ,  a  legally  qualified  teacher  of  the 

y       *  maestro  de  instrueci6n  primaria  Jegralmente  autorizado  como  tal  maestro  para  la 

island  of  Porto  Rico,  holding  a certificate  ( whose  title  and 

iflla  de  J*uerto  Rico,  eon  eertifieado  de  (cuyo  tltulo  ha  sido  debidamente  apro- 

character  have  been  duly  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  education),  party  of  the 
bado  por  el  eomlsionado  de  instrueciOu)  entre  ambas  partes  lo  siguiente: 

second  part,  as  follows: 

(a)  Said  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  teach  in  the  public  school  of 

(a)  Dicho  maestro  se  compromete  y  ccmviene  en  ensefiar  en  la  escuela  pi\blica  de 

,  as  teacher,  during  the  school  vear  l>eginning 

como  maestro  durante  el  aAo  encofar  que  empieza  en 

,  teaching  the  subject**  and  observing  the  regulations  prescribed 

lius  materias  oc)rres]K>ndientes.  y  A  ol>servar  y  cumplir  las  regla«  prescritas 

in  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  schools  in  Porto  Rico,  during  the  legal  school 
por  liuM  leycM  escolares  d<»  Puerto  Rico,  durante  las  horas  legales  de  escuela  todo«  los  dials'  laborables 

hours  of  every  legal  school  day  of  said  period, 
de  dich(»  perlodo. 

(b)  In  consideration  of  said  service  said  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide 
(b)  En  consideraclon  A  dichos  servicios,  los  primera««.  6  sea  la  junta  escoiar.  se  compremeten  &  pro- 

mid  party  of  the  second  part  with  a  leaideivee  Iot  l\ self  and  family  suitable  to 

porcjonar  eil  si'^uwhi,  6  sea  maestro,  casa  vWiewda  \»aT«k,  fe\  va.\s«xv>  >j  «^\\«L\v\^X\«.,^yi^xv«Q.«^»^»^w^!^k,6 

h position,  or  in  lieu  of  this  w\t\\ V^  ..  ^  ^^xaw^R^  ^V 

en  fill  defecto  U  vHiitUlad  de 


v.^ 


^TEkSyaft<i8..^»- 
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the  Unite<l  States,  for  each  month  of  actual  teaching;  to  provide  a  suitable  room  for 
rriente  de  los  Esitados  Unidfw,  por  cada  mea  de  servicio  activo;  proporcioiiarle  oasa  conveniente  para 

h school,  separate  from  h residence,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the 

la  e^iC1le1a,  separaaa  de  hu  viviciida.  con  arreglo  A  lo  que  previenen  Ia<<  disposicioncfl  de  la  ley; 

school  law;  to  provide  the  necessary  furniture  and  material  for  h school  and  to 

proveerle  con  lew  necesarios   muebles  y  material    para  hu   escuela   y  atender  &  los  gastOH   que 

pay  the  expenses  of  maintaining  proper  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  in  the  school 
ocfusione  la  eonsorvac'I6n.  limpieza  <^  nigiene  de  la  escuela  y  hu  veclndad  u  cercaniafl.    Es  convenido 

and  its  vicinity.     Said  party  of  the  first  part  further  specially  agrees  to  forward  a 
ademfts  que  los  primeroH  remitirtin  una  copia  de  tjste  contrato  al  comiaionado  de  in8truccI6n  en  San 

copy  of  this  contract  to  the  commissioner  of  education  at  San  Juan.     It  is  under- 
Juan.    Queda  convenido  entre  ambas  partes  contrataiites  que  el  maestro  recibirft  el  8Ueldo  que 

stood  between  both  the  parties  to  this  contract  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  will 
sefialan  ]a.s  leyen  eseolaren  de  la  Inla,  el  cual  le  ser&  satisfecho  por  el  oflcial  pagador  del  departa- 

be  paid  such  salary  by  the  disbursing  office  of  the  department  of  eiiucation  as  the 
men  to  de  instrucci6n. 

school  laws  of  Porto  Rico  provide. 

Signed  (in  triplicate) 
Firmado  (en  triplioado) 


,  Teacher. 

Maetitro. 

(I)ato) ,  190... 

^  Fecha ) 


. . . ,  Pre».  of  School  Board. 
Jhregiiientf  dc  la  Junta  Escolar. 

. . . ,  Secy,  of  School  Board. 
Strretario  de.  la  Junta  Esrolar. 


[On  back.] 
Teacher's  Contract 

between 

Board  of  Edui'ation 

of 


and 


For  year  (or  term) 
beginning 


Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  Abril  r  de  1902.     . 
A  lout  maestros  rundcs  de  Puerto  Rico. 

MiM  Ehtimadoh  Amic.os:  El  departamento  de  instruccion  tiene  el  mayor  emi>efio 
en  proporcionar  d  Vils.  la  ocasi6n  para  prepararlos  convenientemente  en  su  labor, 
asegurando  de  este  modo  un  trabajo  oraenado  y  eficiente  en  las  escuelas  publicas. 
A  este  fin  hemos  arreglado  que  las  ventajas  y  privilegios  de  la  escuela  normal  de  Rfo 
Piedras  se  a<lapten  este  aflo  para  mejorar  sus  conocimientos  y  condiciones,  ofreciendolea 
la  oi>ortunidaa  de  estudiar,  y  que  indudablemente  les  pondrd  en  aptitud  de  obtener 
el  certificado  de  maestro  graduado  para  el  proximo  ailo.  Para  alcanzar  esto  necesi- 
taran  Vds.  hacer  en  sacrificio  j  conffo  que  todos  tratardn  de  hacerlo,  economizando 
los  fondos  necesarios  i>ara  venir  d  Rfo  Piedras  por  ocho  semanas  empezando  el  7  de 
Julio  proximo,  dedicdndose  con  asiduida<i  al  programa  de  estudios  especialment« 
arreglado  para  dicho  curso. 

Si  vds.  pueden  atender  al  cui-so  de  referencia  y  pasar  el  examen  en  todas  las  materias 
refjueridas,  ademds  de  recibir  el  certificado  de  maestro  graduado^  x^jcxVssxksv  ^\xc\  ^-^^ 
el  cual  constant  que  han  sido  preparados  baio\ad\Teec\(>Tvd^\«k.«afcv\^*aw^^'cvs\^^  *«^*2»^ 
sin  duda  aJ^una,  lea  dard  cierta  preferencia  en  \a  opmVoiv  d^V^a  V\xv\3Ba  *j»,^0^«x«^  ^;^\s^- 
petentes  al  hacer  aqu^Uas  la  selecci6n  de  maestros. 

11661—02 12 
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He  aquf  una  oportunidad  que  lee  ofreoe  las  ventajas  de  inejorar  por  todoe  conceptos. 

I^a  carta  adjunta  del  seflor  principal  de  la  escuela  normal  les  dara  mayores  detalles  y 
la  recomiendo  d  la  cuidadosa  connderaciuu  de  Yds.  Esta  oportunidad  tal  vez  no 
vuelva  d  presentarse  pronto  y  espero  que  hardn  los  mayores  estuerzos  para  utilizarla; 
y  si  asf  lo  hacen  yo  les  auguro  el  ^xito  mds  lisoniero. 

Kefiri^ndome  d  los  libros  mencionados  por  el  director  de  la  normal  en  la  carta 
adjunta,  debo  manifestarles  que  algunos  de  ellos  serdn  enviados  inmediatamente  para 
que  Vds.  puedan  prepararse  con  anticipaci6n  en  el  trabajo  de  la  escuela  normal.  El 
tolleto  sobre  el  gobierno  civil  les  sera  enviado  tan  pronto  como  se  imprima;  eeto 
tardard  unas  cuantas  semanas. 

Es  el  deseo  del  departameiito  mejorar  el  trabajo  que  se  hace  en  las  escuclas  ruralee 
y  por  consippuiente  aun  cuando  Vds.  crean  que  su  venida  d  la  normal  no  les  asegurard 
la  adquisicion  del  certificado  de  maestro  graduado,  sin  embargo  es  muy  conveniente 
el  que  Vds.  vengan  para  reforzar  y  mejorar  sus  conocimientos.  Los  maestroe  rurales 
que  manifiesten  el  aeseo  de  hacer  ento  y  lo  pongan  en  prdctica,  serdn  preferidoe  en  loe 
ruturos  nombramientos. 

No  dudo,  pues,  que  aceptanln  Vds.  esta  invitacion,  que  urgjrdn  d  sus  amigoe  para 
que  hagan  lo  mismo  y  que  muy  en  breve  enviardn  sus  solicitudes  para  que  se  les 
reserve  sitio. 

Muy  atentamente,  Samuel  McCune  Lindbay, 

Comiaionado  de  hi$trucci6n. 


Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 
Insular  Normal  School. 

W.  (i.  T«xld,  Prlneipnl.J 

Rfo  PiEDRAs,  Aliril  1\  190S. 

Muy  Sr.  Mio  y  Amigo:  El  comisionado  de  in8trucci6n  ha  decddido  abrir  la  escuela 
normal  de  verano  el  dfa  7  de  Julio  pr6ximo,  y  al  tener  el  crusto  de  enterarle  acerca 
del  plan  de  trabajo  que  en  ella  se  ha  de  realizar.  me  conipTazco  en  felicitarle,  espe- 
ranao  que  podamos  recibirle  este  ailu  en  el  magnffico  edihcio  de  la  escuela  normal 
de  Rfo  Piedras,  donde  tendremos  las  mayores  fa<-ilidades  para  hacer  que  las  proximas 
vacaciones  sean  d  U8te<i  beneficiosas.  , 

La  escuela  se  abriru  en  la  mafiana  del  lunes  7  de  Julio,  y  todos  los  que  deseen 
pertenecer  d  ella  deberdn  llenar  inmediatamente  los  espacios  en  bianco  de  la  adjunta 
Bolicitud,  que  me  serd  remitida  sin  dilaci6n.  Los  que  no  est^n  dispuestos  d  venir  el 
dfa  fijado,  no  deben  ofrecerlo,  pues  la  escuela  tendrd  un  niimero  limitado  de  alumnos 
y  sus  nombres  serdn  puestos  en  un  registro,  por  orden  alfab^tico,  segiin  se  va^an 
presentaudo  las  solicitudes.  Los  primeros  300  nombres,  asf  registradoe,  constituirdn 
la  lista  de  alumnos.  Se  formard  una  segunda  lista,  tambi^n  por  orden  alfab^tico,  de 
la  cual  He  tomardn  los  nombres  necesarios  para  cubrir  los  puestos  de  los  que  no  pue- 
dan presentarse.  Aijuellos  que  no  esten  presentes  en  la  mailana  del  lunes  7  de  Julio 
d  la*<  8.30,  al  abrirse  la  escuela,  hallanin  sus  sitios  ocupados  por  solicitantes  de  la 
segimda  lista.  Como  tenemos  que  aprovechar  el  tiempo  en  la  organizaci6n  de  la 
escuela,  todos  los  que,  babiendo  llenado  la  solicitud  y  prometido  aaistir,  vean  que  no 
podran  luego  verificarlo,  deberdn  notifiedrmelo  en  seguida.  Deseamos  que  sea  litil  el 
trabajo  delproximo  verano,  y  para  no  perder  tiempo  en  c^menzar  las  tareas,  pro- 
curaremos  que  todo  est^  de  aiitemano  dispuesto,  d  tin  de  que  los  estudiantes  pucKlan 
Ir  directamente  al  trabajo  desde  el  primer  dfa.  Es  deber  de  usted  ayudamos  en 
nuestros  prop^sitos  y  avisarme  en  el  acto  acerca  de  cualquier  cambio  forzoso  que 
ocurriere  en  sus  planes. 

No  serdn  admitidos  en  la  escuela  de  verano  sino  maestros  rurales,  y  de  6stoe,  solo 

300.     No  hay  local  para  mayor  numero.     El  resto  de  maestroe  rurales  y  graduadoe 

tendnin  oportunidad  de  concurrir  d  la  normal  el  pr6ximo  afio,  en  one  tendremos 

otros  salones  adicionales  para  clases.     Este  ailo,  por  consiguiente,  todos  los  estudiantes 

serdn  de  un  mismo  grado,  tendrdn  las  mismas  materias  de  estudio  y  la  escuela  estard 

dividida  en  nueve  ciases  con  33  6  34  alumnos  cada  una.    Limitando  asf  el  ndmero 

en  cafla  clase,  preparando  cuidadosamente  y  simplificando  el  curso  de  estudio,  y 

enviando  algunos  libros  de  texto  d  los  maestros  para  estudiarlos  de  antemano,  podre- 

mos  hacer  en  ocho  semanas  el  trabajo  de  la  escuela  de  verano,  y  tal  vez  hacer  mdsque 

el  ano  pasado.     Esto  ahorrard  gastos  d  los  maestros  y  al  departamento.     Aaf,  tambien, 

la  escuela  podrd  termiuar  en  Agosto  29,  dando  lugar  d  los  maestros  para  la  apertura 

de  8U8  cscuelas  en  Septiembre. 

Con  Ugeraa  excepciones,  el  curao  de  estuAio  eeiti  fe\  tsslSssovq  ^^  ^\  <^<b  tenemoe  en  la 

escuela  normal  regular;  loa  curaoe  iWLl\\T«L\m^iv\fc  «ettei  xci^sa  ^iKstVn^,^  ^T5^\£ns%\&sA. 

conipensar  mi  brevedad  con  una  previa  y  coidadoea  ^Xwsv^m  e^^  \^m^\ssvvsiN»xi\s» 
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puntos  en  cada  asignatura,  y  con  la  &iupre8i6n  de  todo  lo  que  en  cuanto  d  trabajo  de 
elase  no  sea  absoTutainente  esencial.  Estos  eetudios  senin:  Aritm^tica,  espafiol, 
ingl^8,  historia  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  geograffa,  pedagogfa,  f fsiia,  fisiologfa  y  gobiemo 
civil,  y  al  tin  del  t^rinino  de  verano,  ee  exigira  un  examen  de  dichas  asignaturas, 
para  recibir  el  (^ertificado  de  maestro  graduauo  de  la  escuela  normal. 

Para  facilitar  la  adquisirion  de  este  certificado,  el  departamento  enviant  d  los  uiaes- 
tros  libnw  de  texto,  tales  como  ffsit-a,  fisiologfa  y  gobierno  civil,  de  suerte  que  los 
estudiantes  puedan  ir  preparando  dichas  materias.  Estos  textos  serdn  pecjueJlos 
libros  y  cartas  conteniendo  breves  cursos  de  estudio,  y  las  lecciones  sobre  esas  asigna- 
tiiras  en  la  escuela  de  verano  senin  escogidas  de  los  referidos  t«xt08.  Si  cada 
alumno  aprendiese  el  contenido  de  estos  pequeilos  libros,  podrfa  hacer  con  mds  fruto 
su  trabajo  y  redoblarfa  la  utilidad  que  pudiera  obtener  en  la  escuela  de  verano. 
Estos  libros  serAn  distribuidos  por  los  inspectores  entre  los  maestros  rurales  de  la 
isla,  asistan  6  no  li  la  escuela  ae  verano,  pero  para  obtener  el  certificado  de  ffra^ 
duadoy  se  requerird  que,  al  estudio  de  dichos  textos,  afladan  los  maestros  la  asistencia 
d  la  escuela  y  el  examen  de  todas  las  materias  correspondientes  al  curso.  Estos 
libros  los  tendril  usted  ph'jximamente  al  recibo  de  esta  carta,  y  se  los  entregard  el 
inspector  de  su  distrito.     En  caso  contrario,  dirfjase  d  ^1  solicitdndolos. 

Las  clases  de  aritm6tica,  espailol  ^  ingles  en  la  escuela  de  verano  serdn  diarias; 
las  de  geograffa,  historia  y  ffeica,  tres  veces  por  semana;  y  las  de  pedagogfa,  fisio- 
logfa y  gobierno  civil,  dos  veces  por  semana.  Asf  se  tendrdn  24  lecciones  en  ffsica 
y  16  en  fisiologfa  y  gobiemo  civil  durante  el  t^rmino  completo,  y  el  conocimiento 
cabal  de  estaa  asignaturas  en  tan  breve  tiempo  dependent  ael  cuidadoso  estudio  de 
cada  alumno  antes  de  comenzar  la  escuela,  usando  los  libros  que  se  le  envfan  y  de 
la  esmerada  preparaci6n  del  trabajo  de  clase  por  los  profesores  de  la  escuela. 

Estos  profesores  ee  han  ejercitado  ya  en  su  trabaio,  no  habrd  el  menor  descuido 
por  su  parte,  y  por  tanto  lo  que  resta  es  que  los  estudiantes  de  la  escuela  hagan  que 
el  curso  de  estudio  les  sea  beneficioso,  empleando  sns  personales  esfuerzos.  Estos 
profesores  hardn  una  selecci6n  tan  cuidadosa  j>ara  el  trabajo  de  claae,  c*on  relaci6n  d 
los  puntos  mds  importantes  en  cada  asignatura,  que  ninguna  estard  sobrecargada  y  d 
todas  se  dard  el  tiempo  convenient©. 

El  pueblo  de  Rfo  Piedras  tambi^n  responderd  d  las  exigencias  de  la  oca8i6n,  abrird 
sus  casas  d  los  estudiantes  y  proveerd  locales  d  precios  equitativos,  de  manera  que  no 
resulte  excesivo  d  cada  estuaiante  el  total  gaato  por  las  ocho  semanas.  Se  remitird 
una  relaci6n  de  casas  de  hu^pedes,  con  precios,  d  todo  el  que  la  desee. 

Hay,  por  tanto,  la  seguridad  de  aue  cada  asiento  en  la  escuela  serd  ocupado  inme- 
diatamente,  y  que  habj^  una  larga  lista  de  solicitantes  preparados  para  reemplazar  d 
aquellos  que  por  enfermeda<i  \i  otras  causas  imprevistas  se  hubieren  visto  obligados  d 
dejar  los  puestos  que  previamente  habfan  prometido  ocupar. 

Confiando  en  que  tendremos  el  gusto  de  verle  entre  nosotros,  y  asf,  propender  d 
su  personal  beneficio  y  d  los  intereses  de  la  educaci6n  en  esta  isla,  quedo  de  Ud., 
Respetuosamente, 

W.  G.  Todd, 
Principal  Insular  Nomial  School. 


,  Abril....,  1902. 

W.  G.  Todd, 

Principal  de  la  Eacuela  Normal  Inimlar, 

Rio  IHedras,  P.  R. 

Sb^or:  Estoy  conforme  en  asistir  d  la  escuela  normal  de  verano  que  habnt  este 
ailo,  empezando  en  Julio  7,  y  estard  presente  al  abrirse  dicha  escuela  d  las  8.30  de 
la  maflana  en  la  referida  fecha.  En  caso  de  enfermedad  il  otras  causas  imprevistas 
que  me  impidieren  el  cumplimiento  de  este  compromiso,  avisar^  d  usted  inmediata- 
mente  para  que  mi  lugar  pueda  ser  ocupado  por  otro,  y  en  el  caso  de  que  no  me 
hallare  presente  al  abrirse  la  escuela,  auncjue  no  haya  dado  conocimiento  de  las 
causas  que  me  impidan  la  asistencia,  renuncio  todo  derecho  de  admisi6n  d  la  escuela 
en  favor  de  otros. 

Escriba  con  claridad  su  nombre  completo 

Ponga  aquf  la  direcci6n  de  su  escuela  actual 

Ponga  aquf  la  direcci6n  fija  de  su  casa 

Nombre  y  direccion  del  pariente  mds  cercano  6  representante 
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Insular  Normal  School, 
Rio  Pibdrab. 

This  certifies  that has  received  the  following:  averages 

for  the  term  work  and  in  the  final  examinations  in  the  subjects  specifier!  below  as 
pursued  in  the  summer  course  of  1902 : 


Arithmetic 

United  States  history . 

Geography 

English 


Spanish 

Pedagogy... 
PhyHiology  . 


Physics 

Physical  culture. 
Deportment 


Ti^tvn^      i  Examina- 
1  erm      i       ^^ 

average.      J^^^^ 


Final  avcrage.a 


Normal 
school 
subjects. 


Subjects  for 

teacher's 

certificuite*. 


Total  average  . 


a  The  linal  average  is  obtained  by  giving  two-thirds  weight  to  the  term  average  and  one-third  to 
the  examination  average. 


Date, . 


.190.. 


Ptinnjxtl  of  Insular  Normal  tSchooL 


Note. — A  pupil  who  obtains  in  the  final  averages  a  total  avera^  of  not  less  than 
70  in  arithmetic,  United  States  history,  j^eography,  English,  Spanish,  and  nedagogy, 
and  whose  final  averaj^e  in  any  of  these  six  subjeirts  is  not  less  than  50,  will  \ye  given 
a  graded  teacher's  certificate  upon  presentation  of  this  certificate  properly  signeii  by 
the  principal  of  the  normal  school  within  one  month  from  the  date  it  l)ear8. 
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Certificate  op  Examination  in  the  Insular  Normal  School. 

Rio  Piedrar,  June  — ,  190 — . 

This  certifies  that   cannot  be  advanced  beyond 

the  grade  occupied  the  past  year  in  the  Insular  Normal  School,  as  shown  by  the 
following  failure  to  reach  the  required  per  cent  under  examination: 


Arithmetic . 

History* 

Geography . 


English 

Spanish  grammar  and  literature  . 

Spani>ih  reading  and  rhetoric 

Pedagogy 


Physiology  and  biology 
Physics  and  chemistry* . 

Civil  government 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Music 


Monthly  :  exSia-  '      ^'^^^ 
average,   i  «*5^»,"^       average. 


Drawing 

Calistheni<s . 
Deportment . 


Total  average 


(The  average  per  cent  required  in  order  to  receive  a  certificate  is  70.    This  average 
is  obtained  by  giving  two-thirds  weight  to  monthly  examinations  and  one-third  to 
final  examination.     In  certain  studies  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  have  a  final 
examination;  and  in  these  the  average  of  the  monthly  examinations  is  entered  in 
the  column  of  *'  Final  average"  at  its  single  value.     Any  student  who  is  above  the 
required  i)er  cent  in  all  studies  but  one,  and  who  is  good  in  deportment,  may  make 
up  his  work  on  that  one  study  during  the  summer  and  take  an  examination  on  it 
the  following  Sei)teml)er,  receiving  his  promotion  if  he  successfully  passes.) 

............................. 

Jhrincipal  of  Inmd^ir  Normal  School. 

AN'  ordinance  Relating  to  the  construction  of  a  school  building  and  cession  of  land  for  n  site. 

Whereas  the  department  of  education  has  offered  to  (Construct  in  this  munici- 
pality of a room  brick  school  building,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 

^ ;  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  of  such  offer  are  that  the  municipality  provide  a  proper 
site  and  reimburse  the  department  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  building;  and 

Wherea?,  the  municipality  of desires  to  avail  itself  of  such  offer: 

Now,  therefore, 

Bf  it  resoltyd  hi/  the  wunicijtftl  council  of , 

Section  1 .  That  the  municifml  council  of agrees  to  cede  to  the 

people  of  Porto  Rico,  and  transfer  to  the  same  free  of  cost,  a  plat  of  land,  to  be 

ajiproved  bv  the  deixartment  of  tnlucation,  as  a  site  for  the  location  of  a room 

brick  school  building. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  municipal  council  of \vi\(\fex\aJ«.ss& \si  t^\»n  \ft  "^iofc 

department  oi  eihication  an  amount  not  to  exceed  ^ , \>wv% w^\it^^vsNa\5»:^ 
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one-half  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  said  school  building,  such  repayment  to  be 
made  in  equal  consecutive  monthly  installments,  beginning 

Sec.  3.  That  the  municipal  council  of undertakes  to  appropriate, 

in  its  annual  budget  for  the  fiscal  year ,the  aforesaid  sum  of  I ,  to 

be  applied  to  the  repayment  of  the  monthly  installments  8i>ecified  in  section  2  hereof 
and  hereby  authorizes  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  to  retain  from  taxes  and  mone^rs 
collected  or  that  mav  be  collected  by  him  for  the  benefit  and  account  of  this  munid- 
palitv  during  such  fiscal  year,  a  sufficient  sum  to  extinguish  in  said  fiscal  year  the 

mdebtedness  of   the  municipality  of  on  account  of  said  school 

building. 

Sbc.  4.  That  the  department  of  education  shall  make  the  necessary  plans,  let  the 
contract  for  building,  and  supervise  the  construction  of  said  school  building,  and, 
when  same  is  completed,  shall  place  it  at  the  dispell  of  the  local  school  board  for 
use  for  school  purposes  only.  The  title  of  said  building  shall  vest  in  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  shall  so  be  rejaristered. 

The  above  is  a  true  and  faithful  cop}r  of  an  ordinance  made  and  passed  by  the 
municipal  council  of this day  of ,  A.  D.  190. . 

[seal.]  ...\ , 

yfuninpal  Secretary, 

Attest:  , 

Alcalde. 


[Form  G.] 

Co.vtractor's  Bond  (Public  Works). 

(When  principal  is  an  individual  or  a  partnership  and  Mureties  are  individuals.) 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we, of 

as  principal,  and of in  the  county  of 

,and  State  of and 

of ,  in  the  county  of ,  and  State  of , 

as  sureties,  are  held  and  bound  unto  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  penal  sum 

of dollars,  to  the  payment  of  which  sum  to  be  well  and  truly  made, 

we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally, 
firmly  by  these  presents. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this day  of 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  whereas  the  above-boimden 

ha ,  on  the day  of ,  19. .,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  depart- 
ment of  education  of  Porto  Rico,  represented  by 

for 

Now,  therefore,  if  the  alx)ve-bounden 

heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  shall  and  will,  in  all  lespects,  duly  and  fully 
observe  and  perform  all  and  singular  the  convenants,  conditions  and  agreements  in 

and  by  the  said  contract  agreed  and  covenanted  by  said 

to  be  observed  and  performed  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said 
contract,  and  as  well  during  any  period  of  extension  of  said  contract  that  may  be 
granted  on  the  part  of  the  department  of  education  of  Porto  Rico  as  during  the  origi- 
nal term  of  the  same,  and  shall  promptly  make  full  payments  to  all  persons  sup- 
plying   labor  or  materials  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  provid^  for  in  said 

contract,  then  the  above  obligation  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect;  otherwise  to 
remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 
In  presence  of — 

as  to 

as  to 

as  to 

as  to 
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Island  of  Porto  Rico,  County  of ,  ss: 

I, ,  one  of  the  sureties  named  in  the  within  bond,  do  swear 

that  I  am  pecuniarily  worth  the  sum  of dollars,  over  and  above  all 

my  debts  and  liabilities. 


Subscribeil  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  19..,  at 


Island  of  Porto  Rico,  County  of ,  m: 

I,  one  of  the  sureties  named  in  the  within  bond,  do  swear  that  I  am  pecuniarily 
worth  the  sum  of dollars  over  and  |ibove  all  my  debts  and  liabilities 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  19. . ,  at 


I, ,  do  hereby  certify  that and , 

the  su ret above-named personally  known  to  me,  and  that,  to  the  best  of 

my  knowledge  and  belief, is  pecuniarily  worth,  over  and  above  all  his  debts 

and  liabilities,  the  sum  stated  in  the  foregoing  affidavit  subscribed  by  him. 


Commissioner  of  education  for  Porto  Rico. 

[In  re  propoealR.] 

r.  8.  DISTRICT  COVRT   FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  PORTO   RICO. 

Surety  for 

In  the  sum  of 

,  being  about  to  l^ecome  surety  for to 

the  Hon.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico,  in  the  matter 
of  proposal  for  the  erection  of  a  graded-school  building  at  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico, 
being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says: 

First.  I  reside  at ;  occupation, 

Second.  I  am  the  owner  of  real  estate  in  Porto  Rico  as  follows: 

Third.  The  value  of  said  real  estate  is  $ ,  and  the  annual  rent 

thereof  is  $ During  the  last  year  it  paid  taxes,  viz,  $ 

Fourth.  There  are incumbrances  against  tne  said  real  estate  an  follows: 

and  there  are  no  other  judgments,  mortgages,  or  incumbrances  of  any  kind  except 
the  above-named  against  the  said  property. 

Fifth.  The  title  of  the  said  real  estate  is  in  my  own  name  and  the  same  is  not 
subject  to  any  trust. 

Sixth.  I  obtained  the  said  real  estate  in  the  year  of ,  by  public  document  exe- 
cuted before and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  prop- 
erty at 

Sworn  and  8u]>8cribed  before  me  this day  of ,  1901. 


The  above-named is  justified  as  surety  on  the  above  proposal. 

of  the  U.  S,  Distrid,  Court. 

o 
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